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INTRODUCTION 


BY   THE   TRANSLATOR. 


There  is  no  solid  basis  for  civil  liberty  bat  in  a  vital  Christianity.  PhUos-  • 
ophy  and  history  alike  confirm  the  proposition.  The  right  of  private  jadg- 
ment  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  any  system 
which  disregards  thb  truth  is  destined  to  perish.  The  Gospel  is  adapted  to 
man^s  wants,  individual  and  social ;  it  is  the  grand  panacea  for  governmental 
oppression — the  gift  of  God  whereby  to  elevate  and  dignify  humanity.  Its 
principles  are  democratic,  allowing  freedom  of  opinion,  the  supremacy  of  con- 
i>cience,  final  obligation,  not  to  government^  but  God.  A  vitalized  Christianity 
is  linked  with  civil  liberty,  as  love  is  with  the  Gospel.  They  walk  together, 
and  when  dissevered,  die. 

The  pivot  on  which  a  community  turns  is  its  religious  faith.  All  progress 
is  by  means  of  ideas ;  if  it  is  genuine,  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  motive  power  in  all  social  ameliorations  is  the  religious  senti- 
ment Tliis  is  true  in  all  the  great  movements  of  history — God  is  in  them. 
Social  changes  demand  a  corresponding  religious  renovation.  The  rumbling 
heard  among  the  nations  portends  some  better  day  for  serfs  and  bondmen 
than  has  yet  dawned.  The  popular  mind  is  awaking — ideas  are  more  potent 
than  the  sword.  It  is  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  what  form  of  religion 
becomes  dominant  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Light  bursts  forth  whero- 
ever  the  Scriptures  are  diffused ;  blind  eyes  will  open,  and  once  let  the  true 
character  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  be  fully  understood,  and  its  blood-stained 
steps  will  advance  no  further  on  the  soil  where  men  are  earnest  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rational  civil  and  religious  freedom.  As  in  the  days  of  Luther,  the 
cry  is  again — Reform !  But  the  reformation  must  be  a  radical  renovation  in 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people.  Dogma  must  give  place  to  spirit^  and 
primacy  to  love. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  liberty.  It  is  linked  indis- 
solubly  with  absolutisnL    Hence  every  aspiration  for  freedom  becomes  a 
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damnable  heresy.  Thought  must  be  chained ;  no  one  can  discern  the  troth 
for  himself;  he  mnst  be  subject  to  authority.  Truth  is  a  glorious  orb ;  it  has 
a  divine  unity.  The  principle  of  authority,  declaring  man  incompetent  to  de- 
cide his  duty,  strikes  at  all  investigation.  He  who  may  not  judge  of  truth  in 
one  part  of  its  manifestation,  must  not  in  another.  Hence  truth  in  its  rela- 
tions to  religion  and  society  is  attacked  by  Popery ;— edence,  art,  politics,  re- 
Bgion«  have  no  impulse  from  within ;  there  is  no  vitality,  the  heart  is  dead,  the 
nembers  wither. 

Primacy  in  Church  involves  the  idea  of  absolutism  in  State,  and  herein  lies 
tiie  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  authority.  Doubtless  both  Giurch 
and  State  are  coeval  with  human  history :  both  are  institutions  of  God.  It  is 
evident  that  the  mere  will  of  a  majority  cannot  make  a  thing  right,  any  more 
than  the  mere  will  of  an  in<nvidual ;  yet  the  dictates  of  universal  reason  are 
surer  than  the  judgment  of  one  £dlible  man.  The  time  is  hastening  when  the 
divine  right  of  kingship  will  be  universally  acknowledged  subordinate  to  the 
^viner  right  of  popular  sovereignty.  Law  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the  uni- 
ir«Be;  but  not  every  one  is  a  lawgiver  for  othersL  The  Statey  as  such,  has  the 
Bght;  the  Giurch  has  the  right;  but  the  Church  b  not  a  hierarchy,  nor  tha 
State  a  despotism.  Civil  liberty  demands  law  for  its  security — law  not  derived 
from  priest  or  king,  but  law  enacted  by  power  delegated  by  subjects  having 
aa  independent  judgment  and  a  conscience  answerable  to  God  alone. 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  un£ivorable  to  the  physical  prosperity  of  a 
•tatcu  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Soutiiem  Europe  afford  a  :su£- 
ficient  demonstration  of  this  fiict  The  explanation  is  easy.  The  Papacy  re- 
presses freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  opinion:  it  weakens  the 
senste  of  personal  responsibility  and  the  motives  to  indi%'idual  exertion :  .md 
itB  baneful  influence  thus  extends  over  the  whole  physical  life  and  every  de- 
partment of  industxT.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  men  alike  re- 
quire Lndependence  of  thought*  and  liberty  of  action^  controlled  by  protoctive. 
not  oppressive  law. 

The  system  b  a  baptized  Paganism  without  its  freedom.  A  decree  of  the 
Pope  b  d^tronger  than  a  law  of  the  human  mimL  (t  b  a  materializing  scheme. 
ft  brings  angels  to  earth,  instead  of  lifting  humanity  to  heaven.  It  reduces 
the  most  spiritual  truths  to  ^jem^ible  proof,  and  entirely  :»iper<sedes  the  u:»e  of 
reason.  The  distinguibhlng  attribute  uf  manhood  b  thus  :^pped  away,  and  a 
bratai  thonghtlessnei^s  or  Cinaiicai  superstition  usurps  the  throne  of  the  inteU 
hx/t  and  j^des  the  wilL  The  tuli-^rown  man  at  hb  dir^solucion  <siill  lies  in 
swaddling-^'lotiies:  poison  has  been  hb  nouribhmenc:  it  has  consigned  him  to 
&  moral  death.  Thus  the  mental  powers  are  dwarfed*  the  soul  is  oontmcted* 
society  remains  at  a  stand — there  b  no  devi:lopment»  no  divine  Iife«  to  iiisptrt» 
Ibe  ^ub  of  men  with  holy  ambition*  and  elevate  them  into  companiunship 
with  God. 

Popery  :jhuts  out  all  true  progce^ss*  and  leaves  man  to-day  as  he  was  hi  iJie 
(ittk  agjQQw    Its  support  lies  in  submis^sion.  not  in  liberty.    It  b  a  despocism* 
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DOt  only  grinding^  down  the  soul  on  earth,  but  leading  its  victims  into  helL  It 
is  a  monstrous  excrescence  on  the  body  of  Christianity :  it  may  be  endured  for 
a  time,  but  it  shall  not  poison  the  life-blood  of  the  freedom-giving  GospeL 
Let  it  be  cut  off;  there  shall  be  no  pain,  no  wound  in  the  body  of  Christ 
God  has  made  mankind  individually  responsible  to  Him,  and  therefore  He  has 
given  every  man  the  right  to  the  full  development  of  all  the  holy  impulses  of 
an  awakened  and  regenerated  soul.  Romanism  denies  the  instinctive  demands 
of  human  nature,  and  the  prerogatives  granted  by  the  Gospel.  The  chain 
must  drop ;  government  must  be  made  a  means,  not  an  end ;  then  liberty  regu^ 
laied  by  law  shall  afford  humanity  an  asylum  and  a  home. 

Though  man  was  made  to  love,  to  trust,  and  to  depend,  and  though  his 
highest  nobleness,  his  largest  freedom,  consists  in  subjection — subjection  to 
the  true  and  the  right — ^he  yet  has  a  natural  independence  which  is  con- 
sistent with  perfect  dependence  on  the  Deity  alone.  Rome  has  assumed  an 
authority  which  must  at  no  distant  day  be  laid  aside.  Her  shackles  cannot 
forever  bind  the  spirit  of  man  moved  on  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Roman 
church  is  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind,  and  though  she  is  capable 
of  rising,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  an  elevation  which  may  command 
respect;  it  is  yet  evident,  that  all  institutions  which  disregard  man^s  supreme 
good  must  fall.  No  apocalyptic  vision  is  necessary  to  convince  the  thought- 
ful, that  such  a  religious  tyranny  must  perish.  The  torch  of  Error  shall  become 
pale  before  the  sun  of  Truth.  The  triumph  of  free  principles  is  incompati- 
ble with  papal  supremacy  even  in  spiritual  matters.  The  pontiff  may  be 
sagacious  enough  to  regulate  his  policy  in  such  a  manner  that  liberalized 
minds  will  not  at  once  arise  in  their  might  against  his  authority.  But  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  **  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,**  and  makes  them  subscr>'e  his 
plan  for  the  progressive  developments  of  human  society,  so  sure  is  it,  that  the 
day  is  coming,  when  the  Romish  church  shall  give  up  its  claim  of  spiritual 
dominion — ^and  that  day  will  be  witness  of  its  death. 

Romanism  loves  power — its  very  element  is  dogmatism.  Monarchy  is  its 
birth-place  and  its  home.  Hence  its  influence  and  spirit  are  directly  against 
republicanism.  If  it  thrives  in  a  republic,  it  will  seek  with  all  its  strength  to 
transform  the  government  into  an  absolutism.  Hence,  it  is  peculiarly  inimical 
to  American  institutions.  We  are  not  of  those  who  tremble  for  the  downfall 
of  our  republic  by  this  foe.  Least  of  all  are  we  fearful  that  Popery  will  for- 
ever triumph  against  reason  and  truth. 

"  Trath,  crashed  to  earth,  will  riw  a(ftin, 
Th«  etemml  yean  of  Ood  are  hen.*' 

Our  government  requires  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses. 
Every  citizen  must  be  a  man,  forming  his  own  judgment  conformably  to  his 
free  moral  principle.  Each  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  soil.  The  very 
nature  of  a  republic  requires  of  its  voters  the  independence  of  their  moral 
lense :   it  demands  men  who  yield  their  opinions  to  argument,  and  not  to 
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anthority ;  their  souls  to  God,  and  not  to  hb  soi-disani  vicegerent  The  snrert 
defence  of  our  institutions  lies  in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  true 
religion.  Our  countrymen  must  be  patriots,  loving  liberty;  they  must  be 
cational  in  mind  and  liberal  in  heart,  making  their  bodies  fit  temples  for  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  clad  in  such  armor,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  and  of  religion,  wliich  they  now  enjoy,  is  forever  secure. 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  has,  perhaps,  rendered  some  service  to  man- 
kind. But  God  has  tolerated  it  for  the  same  reason  that  he  did  those  laws  of 
Moses  which  Christ  condemned — the  hardness  of  men  s  hearts.  Let  us,  in  our 
love  for  the  deluded  victims  of  spiritual  oppression,  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the 
head  of  this  living  error ;  let  us  scatter  the  light  of  tlie  Bible  athwart  the  dark- 
ness of  the  nations,  that  tliis  era  of  religious  liberty  may  be  still  more  glorious, 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  those  principles  which  give  assurance  that 
the  altar  of  the  God  of  mercy  sliall  never  again  be  reddened  with  the  bigot's 
brand,  nor  crimsoned  with  the  martyr's  blood. 

Socialism  is  the  other  extreme  of  Catholicism,  and  at  the  present  day  its 
doctrines  require  a  vigorous  resbtance.  Both  systems  subordinate  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  civil  or  religious  society.  The  State  is  to  the  one  what  the 
Church  is  to  the  other.  According  to  SocLilism,  the  State  believes  and  acts  for 
ua,  like  the  one  collective  being — the  Church — in  the  religious  world.  The 
pantheism  of  Socialism  makes  man  his  own  end,  to  be  governed  only  by  reason 
and  will :  the  superstition  of  Catholicism  aims  to  set  man  in  the  place  of  God ; 
it  allows  the  Deity  to  touch  man  externally,  but  there  is  no  divine  union,  no 
interior  life  which  He  communicates.  In  the  former  scheme,  the  state,  or 
society,  is  a  kind  of  mint  where  the  thoughts  and  souls  of  all  are  to  be 
stamped  alike :  in  the  latter  the  hierarchy  performs  the  same  office :  each  ef- 
faces individuality  and  liberty,  and  develops  a  system  fitted  only  for  perfect 
beings,  among  whom  individual  and  general  freedom  would  ever  coincide.  In 
the  one,  man  needs  no  loving  Father :  in  the  other,  he  is  too  degraded  to  come 
near  the  Godhead,  but  through  the  consecrated  priest.  Sovereignty  has 
passed  from  Deity  to  him.  Hence,  the  principle  of  love  is  annihilated ;  God 
is  too  remote  to  bo  more  than  a  blank.  Thus  it  is  that  extremes  meet.  We 
eannot  love  a  mere  abstraction :  no  more  can  we  love  man  in  a  system  which 
substitutes  humanity  for  the  individual.  Catholieism  and  Socialism  arc  alike 
in  the  absorption  of  man's  individuality.  In  the  former  system  man  is  re- 
formed when  he  is  Catholic :  in  the  latter  he  is  reformed  with  the  reformation 
of  institutions.  Tliere  is  no  soul  in  either  system ; — the  temporal  shuts  out 
the  eternal. 

Even  Protestantism,  while  couibating  with  Atheism,  Deism,  Romanism, 
and  Hocudism,  has  lost  that  vigor  and  purity  which  it  once  possessed.  Its 
foUowerH  are  not  sufficiently  permeated  and  consecrated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  While  it  grants  the  right  of  private  judgment,  it  connects  tliis  right 
with  a  higher  religious  principle.    Independence  of  thought  and  action  b  the 
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proper  atmosphere  of  the  spiritoal  being.  Bat  when  Protestantism  loses  sighi 
of  God  and  the  cross,  it  forgets  that  love  alone,  such  love  as  was  exhibited  In 
Emmanoel,  is  the  only  efficient  regeneradve  power  on  earth.  It  is  no  longer 
a  problem — it  is  a  demonstrated  foci — that  the  Christians  of  this  age  have  no 
higher  daty  than  that  of  infusing  into  all  the  social  and  spiritual  interests  of 
mankind  the  divine  principles  and  spirit  of  an  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
freedom  to  which  the  nations  aspire,  and  which  is  certain  to  become  the  basis 
of  civil  society,  is  a  direct  consequence — a  necessary  development  of  the  Gos- 
pel scheme.  He  who  loves  not  his  neighbor  as  himself^  has  in  him  the  germ 
of  tyranny,  and  hence  of  slavery.  True  liberty  and  the  Christian  spirit  are 
ins^Mrable. 

"  B«  li  the  freemu,  whom  the  trath  maHum  ftM^ 
And  all  an  ■Utcs  baud*." 

The  Translator  presumes  that  a  few  facts  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  this  volume,  with  regard  to  Professor  De  Felice's  professional  career,  and 
his  standing  among  the  lilerali  of  his  country.  And  he  would  here  express  his 
heart-felt  obligations  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Leon  Pilatte,  M.  A.,  of  Paris,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.,  for  their  encouragement  of  this  undertaking, 
and  their  kindness  in  communicating  to  him  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Though  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Prof.  De  Felice  has  passed  the  whole  of 
his  ministerial  life  in  France.  Educated  at  Lausanne,  he  was  for  several  years 
the  pastor  of  a  Protestant  church  at  Bolbcc,  a  town  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Havre  on  the  road  to  Paris.  He  left  that  place  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  Protestant  Theological  Seminary  of  the  **  Reformed  Church''  established 
at  Montauban.  He  has  occupied  the  professor's  chair  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
He  is  not  far  from  forty-five  years  of  age — a  man  of  decided  talent,  much  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and  political  state 
of  the  Continent,  and  possesses  remarkable  facility  in  writing.  No  other 
Protestant  minister  in  France  writes  so  much,  says  Dr.  Baird,  for  the  journals — 
of  his  native  land,  of  England,  and  of  this  country.  He  has  been  a  regular  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Observer  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has 
also  written  much  for  the  religious  papers  of  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
time.  "  I  know  few  men  who  are  more  industrious,  and  more  habile^  as  the 
French  say,  in  all  that  he  does." 

He  has  published  various  works,  among  which  those  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark, are:  1.  An  Appeal  to  Literary  Men; — ^an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of 
Christian  principles,  addressed  to  those  who  seldom  attend  Uie  preaching  of  tlie 
Gospel  Xhe  style  and  manner  as  well  as  the  subject  of  this  volume,  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  2.  Caution  to  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France  against  Vniversalism.  3.  Two  small  works  en- 
titled, The  Bock  of  the  Villagers,  and  The  Voice  of  the  hible  Colporteur,  But 
he  has  deposited  in  the  Semeur,  a  weekly  journal  published  at  Paris,  the  best 
productions  of  his  lucid  intellect    During  the  whole  continuance  of  this  re- 
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markable  journal  (1832-1850)  he  has  been  a  collaborator;  and  while  VnrsT, 
the  great  Christian  thinker  and  finished  writer,  treated  with  a  master's  hand 
the  high  questions  of  Christian  philosophy,  De  Felice  throw  upon  the  political 
and  social  questions  of  the  times  the  lights  of  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive 
and  practical. 

Prof.  De  F61ice  is  not  only  a  good  writer;  ho  is  also  a  distinguished 
preacher,  capable  of  the  finest  mouvemens  of  eloquence.  Many  regret  that  he 
has  in  part  left  the  pulpit  for  the  professorship  or  composition. 

Few  men  among  the  Protestants  in  France,  says  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  are  more  useful  or  more  respected  than  Dr.  De  Felice.  He  is  a 
man  of  decided  religious  convictions,  well  established  in  the  truth,  very  liberal 
in  his  political  opinions,  and  yet  no  friend  to  anarchical  principles  or  lawless 
measures ; — would  that  that  great  and  important  country  possessed  many  like 
him.  It  is  not  a  baseless  prediction,  that  his  name  will  one  day  be  ranked 
among  those  of  the  devoted  and  successful  laborers  for  God,  which  adorn  the 
annals  of  French  Protestantism.    He  toils  like  one  who  feels 

"  'Tu  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  musctl." 

His  Hisioryy  now  translated  for  the  American  public,  owes  its  origin,  says 
Mr.  Pilatte,  to  a  competition  offered  a  few  yeiirs  ago  by  the  Society  of  Tou- 
•  louse  for  the  publication  of  religious  books.  M.  De  Felice  gained  the  prize, 
but  he  has  since  remodelled  and  reconstructed  his  work  almost  entirely.  This 
fiict  may  be  important  for  the  correct  appreciation  of  this  History.  A  w^ork 
written  for  a  prize,  and  designed  to  be  accepted  by  a  society  of  the  character  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  cannot  have  tlie  free  pace  of  a  production  sponta- 
neous and  entirely  personal.  And  yet  we  would  not  assert  tliat  it  would  have 
been  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  it  is  presumed  it  will  be  in  its  present 
form.  Many  appreciations  and  judgments  would,  doubtless,  have  been  added 
to  the  history  if  it  had  originated  under  other  circumstances;  the  interest 
would  have  been,  v^dthout  doubt^  less  general,  but  perhaps  much  more  intense. 
The  severest  animadversion  which  can  be  made  upon  it,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, 18  that  of  the  French  critic  who  pronounces  it  '*  too  objective.  It  is  a 
recital  rather  than  what  modem  science  calls  a  history.^  There  may  be  some 
justice  in  this  criticism,  yet  the  translator  ventures  to  predict^  that  whoever 
peruses  the  volume  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  dry 
bones,  but  a  very  resurrection  of  the  mart3rrs  ascending  again  from  the  fires  of 
persecution,  the  ladder  reaching  into  heaven.  It  is  the  record  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  French  Reformers.  The  author  has  brought  before  us  all  the  scenes 
of  that  grand  drama  of  France,  with  a  skill,  a  verity,  and  a  fidelity,  irreproach- 
able ;  and  this  is  the  chief  merit  of  his  work. 

The  great  lessons  of  history  are  found  mostly  upon  the  surface.  And  yet  a 
bare  compilation  of  facts,  however  logically  strung  together,  cannot  be  a  true 
faiatory.    It  is  void  of  vitality;  it  fails  of  the  historian's  proper  object — ^to 
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commnnicate  a  vivid  apprehension  of  events  in  their  relations  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  as  displayed  in  the  government  of  men.  History  is  the  record  of 
the  Creator's  joumeyings  on  earth.  Or,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  re- 
nowned Schlegel,  it  **  constitutes  the  fourth  revelation  of  God."  It  is  a  map 
of  the  Divine  mind,  stained  with  the  blood  and  scalding  tears  of  erring  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  an  account  of  wars  and  martial  heroes,  dynasties  and  battles; 
it  is  the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  progress  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  related  to  the  visible  and  tangible  alone ;  but  it  seeks  to  unfold  by 
the  aid  of  these  the  law  of  Providence  in  the  succession  of  opinions  and  the 
expansion  of  the  human  mind.  Hence,  the  use  of  history  is  not  to  pile  upon 
the  mind  a  cumbrous  load  of  faclSy  but  to  permeate  it  with  well-established 
principles — to  gather  wisdom  for  the  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
Man  must  be  studied,  not  things ;  moral  ends  must  be  subserved,  or  the  histo- 
rian fails  of  his  appropriate  mission. 

He  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  H 
has  unfolded  during  the  last  four  centuries,  cannot  understand  the  present 
condition  of  the  upheaving  nations.  The  remark  is  general — the  Past  is  the 
key  to  the  Present  Let  the  impregnable  facts  of  history  be  read  aright,  and 
it  will  be  plainly  seen,  that  human  interests  and  motives  do  not  embrace  the 
whole  of  it ;  here  is  a  sphere  of  Divine  justice  and  a  province  of  the  Divine 
kingdom.  These  facts  contain  the  grandest  instruction.  Hence,  every  origi- 
nal presentation  of  historic  truths  demands  the  gratitude  of  all  who  thereby 
become  their  recipients. 

This  History  of  the  French  Protestants  is  not  less  a  philosophy  than  a  hi»- 
tory;  for  its  facts  are  recorded  in  an  order  so  philosophical  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  an  ordinary  individual  to  read  any  one  pa£^  without  deriving  some 
valuable  suggestion  or  impulse  towards  the  right  The  volume,  it  is  believed, 
supplies  what  has  been  long  desired — a  complete  view  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France,  from  their  origin  to  the  present  time.  Prof.  De  Felice 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  his  work  during  several  years,  and  has  had  rare 
advantages  for  procuring  materials.  **  I  am  quite  sure,**  says  Dr.  Baird,  "  that 
after  it  has  appeared,  the  religious  world  will  not  soon  desire  another  History 
of  Protestantism  in  France,'' 

The  present  epoch  is  full  of  changes  in  its  political  and  religious  aspects. 
What  the  revolutions  of  Europe  will  develop,  we  must  leave  to  ^  God  and 
time."  Meanwhile,  every  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  truth,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  will  have  faith  that  the  blood  poured  out  for  the 
cause  of  God  is  not  fruitless.  The  time  is  fast  hastening — it  has  already 
come — when  the  assertion  made  by  D'Aubigne  shall  be  true  no  more:  ''Re- 
ligion is  so  little  known  in  France,  that  men  scarce  think  of  finding  it  else- 
where than  where  they  see  it  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  a  banner  that  time 
has  made  venerable."  The  darkness  of  night  has  indeed  long  brooded  there, 
but  the  dawning  day  appears,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  this 
vine-clad  and  sunny  land,  in  former  times  so  rich  in  servants  of  God,  so  often 
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wet  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  will  forever  cat  itself  loose  from  Rome* 
and  join  in  concert  with  the  nations  in  glorifying  Jesns  Christ  and  his  pare 
Gospel. 

This  translation,  which  has  been  prepared  in  hoars  which  might  have  been 
devoted  to  relaxation  and  retirement,  is  now  submitted  to  the  pemsal  and 
eandid  criticism  of  all  who  love  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  humanity,  with 
the  prayer  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving 
on  the  part  of  my  countrymen  for  their  civil  and  religious  blessings,  deepen 
their  interest  in  favor  of  the  evangelization  of  France,  and  awaken  in  them  a 
hearty  resolution  to  toil  earnestly  and  hopefully  for  the  coming  of  that  day, 
when  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Romanism  shal]  be  annihilated,  and  Protestant- 
ism itself  be  absorbed  in  the  still  purer  and  more  vital  form  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity. 

H.  LOBDELL. 

DAKBuaT,  Count,  March  15, 1861. 
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PREFACE. 


ifis  first  sketch  of  this  work  was  made  several  years  ago.  Special 
drcumstances,  in  connection  with  the  general  concern  of  the  nation,  have 
prevented  the  author  from  sooner  giving  it  the  finishing  stroke.  The 
same  causes  explain  why  he  has  embraced,  in  a  single  volume,  a  history 
which,  to  be  well  developed,  would  require  several. 

We  had  begun  to  work  on  a  far  more  extended  plan.  But  the  pres- 
ent period,  with  its  uncertainties  and  apprehensions,  is  not  favorable  to 
long  works.  Writers  and  readers  alike  want  leisure.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  foimd  here  only  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  rich  and  diversified 
annals  of  the  French  Reformation. 

To  gain  space,  we  have  reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  indication  of 
the  sources  frcnn  which  we  have  drawn.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  fill 
entire  pages  with  what  the  Qermans  call  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 
but  these  bibliographical  details,  while  requiring  much  room,  would  have 
served  only  scholars,  who  have  little  need  of  them ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  have  borrowed  an  author's  own  words,  or  related  events  subject  to 
controversy,  that  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  indicate  our  authorities. 

The  general  histories  of  France,  which  we  suppose  are  well  known  to 
most  readers,  offer  a  reason  for  abridging  our  own.  What  is  everywhere 
to  be  found,  as,  for  example,  the  wars  of  Protestantism  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  intrigues  of  party,  the  influences  of  court  mingled 
with  the  religious  struggles — ^these  we  have  related  in  few  words.  It 
was  necessary  briefly  to  maintain  the  chain  of  events,  but  this  is  done  in 
very  narrow  limits.  Our  special  object  was  to  relate  what  other  histo- 
rians had  neglected :  the  development,  the  life,  the  success,  and  the  in- 
ternal reverses  of  the  Reformers.  Instead  of  taking  our  view  from  a 
pmnt  without,  we  have  placed  ourselves  within.  Here  was  what  was 
wanting  in  our  literature — the  special  history  of  Protestantism. 

Every  period  of  the  French  Reformation  has  been  developed,  it  ia 
true,  in  ancient  or  recei#  writings ;  but  no  work  exists  in  our  language 
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which  traces  this  history  complete.  Here,  then,  there  was  a  void  to  fill. 
Wo  have  attompte<i  to  do  it ;  and  we  hope  that  this  book,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  will  give,  at  lotist,  some  just  ideas  of  men  and  things  in  the  reformed 
ohurvh  of  Franco. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  history  of  the  Protestants  is  so  little  known 
in  their  own  country,  and,  if  it  must  be  avowed,  among  the  members  of 
thoir  own  churchi»s.  It  furnishes  us,  however,  men  of  high  intelligence 
and  m>blo  souls  to  contemplate,  grand  examples  to  follow,  precious  les- 
sons ti>  gather. 

ProtostiuUisin  has  suffered,  in  the  national  judgment,  the  fate  of  mi- 
noritioc^  and  of  minonties  vanquished.  Since  men  have  ceased  to  fear 
il,  they  havo  not  ciuidoscended  to  study  it;  and  through  this  indif- 
foronoo  pivjudices  of  every  kind  have  been  sanctioned  and  maintained 
against  it.  This  is  a  denial  of  justice  it  ought  not  to  accept,  and  a  mis- 
fortune frvmi  whWh  it  should  be  emancipated.  History  is  the  common 
property  of  all 

We  tn^U  her\\  however,  of  but  one  of  the  two  branches  of  Froieh 
IVUestanti^ou.  The  Lutherans  i>f  Alsace,  or  the  Christians  of  the  Cod- 
fetji^Mx  of  Au^bur^;.  annexed  to  our  country  during  the  r«gn  of  Loois 
^[lY.,  5md  who  fonued  aU>ut  u  third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Prot- 
eti4ants«  are  entirety  unnoticed  in  this  work.  They  difl^  in  origin.  lan- 
guage. wvMTship^  and  ofgani»tion;  and  although  the  discipks  ci  the 
Hdiiwrta:itii>a  v^  the  sixteenth  centurr  are  united  bv  the  most  intimate 
lie^  the  disciples  of  Luther  have  a  hbtonr  distinct  fronai  thc«e  of  Calvin. 
The  former  alreaJv  vxnant  in  Alsace  more  than  one  wotthv  historian,  and 
it  dv,vs  uoc  belong  to  us  to  attempt  a  work  which  they  are  in  a  betso- 
sC;ikte  ((.>  aecv'cuplisih.  It  kk  then*  of  the  Re^ormerss.  properly  so  caDed, 
oc  of  those  Ua^uietK>ti^  whvitse  name  htis  so  k)og  resounded  in  ancknt 
Fvanee.  that  we  have  determined  lo  write. 

The  reader  need  not  expect,,  in  thb  wock»  a  spirit  of  sect  or  sy^teiOL 
The  spii-i(  <*f  system  bk  df^MtbtWss..  Uiseful  in  a  theo^|:tt:aI  or  phikvophfical 
history  :  it  allows  the  medfesurement  of  all  events,  and  all  optnioos  by  an 
invariabiC  rule,  and  subordinates  tbem  to  a  high  and  supreme  unity. 
But  this^  w:«^  not  our  design.  We  proposed  to  be  a  narrator  rather  thnn 
a  judge,  ami  lo  make  known  history  rather  than  speak  in  ntvor  of  a  tl^ 
onr.  U  i&  athnitted.  that  in  wriduitireeelesiftstitial  his^ry  in  general,  which 
hifi»  been  so  often  reliued  an  author  endeavors  to  bnmc  it  under  i  :<t^ 
temadc  view.  This  ^  the  only  ateiui»  <}i  gi^'ing  to  his  work  u  chame- 
ter  of  orj^tnality.  and.  cense^ueutly,  a  reason  for  its  existence.  But  fcr 
the  hfiscorv  oi  the  French  FWcestants^  which  bits  nie>er  been  ixuIm  writ- 
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ten,  it  was  necessary  to  relate  the  facts  in  a  simple,  clear,  impartial  man- 
ner, without  adopting  a  form  which  would  have  impaired  them.  Others 
will  follow,  who  will  appropriate  these  facts,  and  arrange  them  into  a 
philosophy  or  theology. 

It  did  not  become  us,  moreover,  to  take  part  in  those  questions  which 
'  divide  the  Protestants  among  themselves.  This  would  have  been  a  con- 
troverisy,  not  a  history.  We  had  not  to  attempt  to  decide  who  was  right 
or  wrong  in  these  matters,  and  our  pen  would  have  betrayed  our  senti- 
ment, if,  in  the  following  pages,  any  opinion  finds  an  apology,  or  an 
attack.  Truth  and  justice  for  all,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
discern  the  true  and  the  just ;  we  could  aspire  to  nothing  less,  and  no 
one  can  demand  more. 

But  this  impartiality  is  not  an  indifferent  or  pas^ve  neutrality,  or  what 
is  sometimes  called  impersonality.  In  the  grand  struggles  of  Protestant- 
ism, we  are  cm  the  side  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  of  the 
victims  against  the  executioners,  of  right  agi^nst  brutal  force,  of  equality 
against  privilege,  and  of  liberty  against  despotism.  The  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  human  conscience,  which  modem  peoples  have  drawn 
from  the  Gospel,  is  ours ;  and  we  shall  consider  ourselves  well  rewarded 
for  our  labors,  if  the  reading  of  tins  work  inspires  a  sentiment  of  the 
happy  effects  of  Christian  life,  and  a  deeper  aversion  against  all  religious 
persecution,  whatever  name  or  pretext  offers  its  sanction. 

Liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  faith,  liberty  of  worship,  under  the  safe- 
guard and  within  the  limits  of  common  right ;  complete  equality  of  reli- 
gious confessions ;  and  above  this  same  equality  itself,  that  charity,  that 
fraternal  love,  which  respects  every  mistake  in  its  endeavors  to  correct 
the  error ; — ^these  are  our  maxims.  They  have  constantly  guided  us  in 
this  work,  and  may  it  please  God  that  our  own  conviction  pass  entirely 
into  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  reader  I  The  present  generation  has 
but  too  much  need  of  such  enlightenment. 

It  was  impossible  to  write  this  book  without  recalling,  from  period  to 
period,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  acts  of  frightful  injustice  and  hor- 
rible barbarity ;  for  they  make  up  the  history  of  Protestantism  itself  from 
its  origin  till  the  revolution  of  1789.  No  Christian  population  has  been 
persecuted  longer  than  the  reformed  people  of  France.  We  were  obliged 
to  perform  our  duty  as  an  mstorian ;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  palliate 
what  is  painful,  by  insisting  more  on  the  piety  and  the  constancy  of  the 
proscribed  than  upon  the  outrages  of  their  persecutors.  In  the  midst 
of  massacres,  in  the  face  of  scaffolds  and  funeral  piles,  in  bloody  expedi- 
tions against  the  assemblies  of  the  wilderness,  we  have  regarded  the 
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op|mi««iw«  (>n)y  in  ptuuun^.  And  our  eyes  have  been  fastened  on  the  tic- 
tiiu».  *rhi«i  tMkt^rw  ha8  UtHm  twice  bU'sscd  to  us,  both  as  a  precept  of 
ol^^iilW  and  an  a  rulo  i>f  Ikoran'  com  position.  Every  work  which  inri- 
UiUvi  iho  s\mK  without  clovatin^  it.  is  bad. 

1>KI  |vu^^^  m\\nH>%vr«  ou^ht  to  bt^  extinct,  not  only  among  those 
^h\«^^  laih\^r^  haw  t^ndnniHl  so  many  sufferings,  but  hkewise  in  the 
Kliviuna  ^MT  nu^  who  hi4d  at  this  day  the  position  of  the  most  obstinate 
adwr^rH^Qit  \>f  IV>lt'Q4antism,  Although  the  Cathohc  clergy  declares 
ils^lf  immutahio  ii\  its  faith  and  its  mttxinis^  we  may  hope  that  thb  im- 
iHutaUhiv  has  ik^  appli^^tiot^  to  the  prifH^iple  of  persecutioD.  The  prog* 
rws  ^'i'  puMk"*  nnvnds  has  |H^iH^rat%Hl»  n>i>re  <»  less,  everywhen?.  and  the 
s\k\v^l  v\f  mtv>leraiKV.  which  has.  alas !  r\»lumed  against  the  priest  him- 
ii^'  iin  iiw^tanolK^Y  d^n^  sh\mld.  doublktss^  find  no  kc^e^  a  single  hand 

IV-^  K^'tvvnw^r*  v^"  Wance  have  nevx^r  wished  their  coonUT  to  hecome 
a  l^^^^'«<li«!H  IreUivt  It  th^y  have  Wwa  ^>Kb:e^  t^**>  ^^'teei  to  dwell  apart 
kVv^tti  tiSi^  s^YVthl  iiali>tKA4  l^Miuly^ii  «as  their  owb^^wne.  asid  oot  their  &BIL 
Wy  vfesi  s^»«  ^ixATAle  thewfcs^Ues :  they  ha>fv  Kfea  cast  dfcjide :  ashi  wboi- 
ir>iv«  tW  <»fe^\>r  h**  Wett  s^vesirti  iv^  thencu  hss^  it  bi^hi  bevc  enSr  paut  war? 
|N\N'\  ta»e  tWv  We  K>«r«  a^«Be.  witKnti  dware^cir^^fl^  ifeeir  K^  «■!  k»- 

^xv  vis'tDk.''  ifi  wUbt  j<Mr.  jtti  wt:i^s\jt)  ;ufc  difWr^^Hty:^     }(ow  tsua  tbe 

nutvsi  ^^iti^Nit  iMm  :  itti  i!Wy  Kv<i  &»9  tW  WoMroif  V&rai&Rc  ^S«nn»a*f«» 
>*»{i!^.  t^  ^tifejJi  ttmr»y.  whk^  1:3^  ^^  ^w^  ami  $ii^  «^"vHtr  vvoiu&nr. 
t*!W^^k^^v  Af  H^^  «<ii  la  W  s»Cji  j^pf^  *>  Rmc  H«irr  lY. — ■*  Jfr  ^e^ 

>ji{V  :ij^  ^1^  liW  K>Wto.*^  x^'^V'  V0»f  j0ixb»fr.^     I1b»  wti$&  «^  naif  ^ntiwnMe 

itiiM)L<tr  ;^  tit»^«v  ^i^htft  ^^  40!  uii^%tt»OMtf  idij^  X*M  ^by«  w^  pur^i^  tit  Qjbe 
•ih<vai^;i«v<Ki  ^^  ^tftwy  Wm/i»«>&/  «wti; .  w^  W*^  Mii&tt«iir«r  i»  5ihf  j?wir 
^  kW»  it.  iW  >/ai%»r  vft  W  :?^iH4.  yii  t^  ^^^[r»ws^  .?t  ^ttonimcy.  Wterf 
v/oKhis.  ii^iMi  :>^citi«>  jt.  ^hmh^  '%^  VfiWdi:  ^ihr  ^v^mmmjpES^  /c  j.  nrw  tint  <a 

Mid  u  ^i^hif  ^  ufmn.  x  VttCMr  *jmm*f^  Hhnn  i«^  iniw  i»%r  sui:^  M^^moK 
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The  Beformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Oentory  is  the  grandest 
event  of  modem  times.  It  has  regenerated  every  thing  in  Prot- 
estant conntries,  and  modified  ahnost  every  thing  in  Catholic 
comitries— doctrines  religions  and  moral ;  institutions  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil ;  sciences,  and  letters — ^to  such  an  extent,  it  is  im- 
possible to  investigate  any  idea  or  fact  whatsoever,  without 
being  confronted  &ce  to  £ace  by  this  immense  movement.  The 
Reformation  marks  the  point  of  departure  of  a  new  world ;  Qod 
alone  can  comprehend  its  developments  and  termination. 

It  is  important  to  examine  how  it  sprang  from  the  necessities 
of  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  men  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  sudden  expression  of 
a  deep  state  of  restlessness,  the  means  of  a  great  awakening, 
and  the  pledge  of  progress  towards  a  better  future. 

Papacy  had,  doubtless,  often  rendered  essential  service  to  Clu-is- 
tianity  during  the  barbarous  ages.  It  would  be  unjust  to  refiise 
it  the  honor  of  having  served  as  a  centre  to  European  unity, 
and  of  often  having  made  right  prevail  over  brutal  force.  But 
in  proportion  as  humanity  advanced,  Rome  became  less  capable 
of  guiding  it ;  and  when  it  dared  to  oppose  itself  as  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  the  twofold  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  and  the  spirit  of  man,  it  received  a  wound  which,  in  spite 
of  vain  appearances,  enlarges  firom  generation  to  generation. 

In  matters  of  feith  and  worship,  Roman  Catholicism  had  ad- 
mitted, through  ignorance  or  through  compromise,  many  of  the 
elements  of  paganism.  Without  renouncing  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  it  had  so  disfigured  and  mutilated  them  as 
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to  render  them  almost  undiscemible.  It  was  the  world,  to  speak 
the  truth,  which  forcing,  en  iriasse^  the  doors  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  had  brought  with  it  its  demi-gods,  under  the  name  of 
saints,  its  rites,  its  fetes,  its  consecrated  places,  its  incense,  its 
lustral  water,  its  priesthood ;  in  a  word,  even  the  insignia  of  its 
priests ;  so  that  polytheism  survived,  to  a  great  degree,  imder  the 
mantle  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Tliis  mass  of  errors  and  superstitions  was  naturally  augmented 
during  the  long  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  People  and 
priests  lent  it  their  hands.  Of  the  false  traditions  of  Catholicism, 
we  behold,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  each  new  deception  as  it  rises ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  mark,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  date  of 
all  the  great  changes  Christianity  has  undergone.  The  most  de- 
vout defenders  of  the  Holy  See  avow,  that  the  corruption  was 
extreme  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Some  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  heresy," 
says  Bellarmin,  "  there  was  scarcely  any  longer  discipline  in  the 
Church,  purity  of  morals,  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  re- 
spect for  things  sacred,  nor  religion."* 

Preaching,  besides  being  a  rare  thing  itself,  contributed,  it 
seenjs,  far  more  to  deepen  the  darkness,  than  to  dissipate  it. 
Bossuet  acknowledged  it,  with  some  precautions,  which  veil  but 
half  his  thoughts :  "  Many  preachers  preached  only  indulgences, 
pilgrimages,  benefices  for  the  ecclesiastics,  and  laid  the  basis .  of 
their  piety  in  those  practices  which  are  only  its  accessories. 
They  did  not  speak,  as  much  as  they  should,  of  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ."* 

The  Bible  lay  silent  imder  the  dust  of  old  libraries.  It  was 
held,  in  some  places,  bound  with  a  chain  of  iron ;  a  sad  image 
of  the  interdiction  by  which  it  was  smitten  throughout  the 
Catholic  world. 

Having- taken  it  from  the  faithful,  the  clergy,  as  a  very  natural 
consequence,  shut  up  the  Bible  in  their  own  schools.  A  short 
time  before  the  Eeformation,  the  professors  of  Glermany  had 
been  forbidden  to  expound  the  Holy  Word,  either  in  their  public 
or  private  teachings.    The  original  languages  of  the  Old  and  of 

>  BeUann.  Opt.  t.  VI.  p.  296.  ^Mti^dst  VanaUonB^hY.!, 
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the  New  Testament  were,  so  to  speak,  suspected  of  heresy ;  and 
when  Luther  raised  his  voice,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  in 
the  Church  of  Eome,  doctors  capable  of  discussing  with  him  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  this  great  silence  of  the  sacred  authors,  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, ambition,  avarice,  spoke  freely.  The  priest  often  used  this 
liberty,  not  for  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  but  for  his  own ;  and  religion, 
destined  to  transform  man  into  the  image  of  his  Creator,  came 
to  transform  the  Creator  himself  into  the  image  of  a  grasping, 
passionate,  intolerant  man. 

Theology,  after  having  shot  forth  a  brilliant  light  during  the 
&ir  days  of  the  schoolmen,  had  by  degrees  lost  its  ardor  as  well 
as  its  authority,  and  become  an  inmiense  collection  of  curious 
and  frivolous  questions.  Occupied  unceasingly  in  sharpening,  by 
puerile  disputations,  the  point  of  its  dialectics,  it  responded  no 
better  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect  than  to  those  of  the  human 
heart 

The  popular  masses,  in  general,  marched  on  their  ancient  way, 
but  more  through  habit  and  tradition  than  from  devotion.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  Church 
would  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  those  grand  inspirations 
which  had  roused  all  Europe  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

There  were  still  some  pious  men  in  the  presbyteries,  in  the 
cloisters,  and  among  the  laity,  making  an  effort  to  penetrate  to 
the  truth  through  the  veils  with  which  it  had  been  covered  ;  but 
they  were  scattered,  suspected,  and  despondent. 

Discipline  had  suffered  alterations  as  well  as  doctrine.  The  Pon- 
tiff of  Borne  having,  by  means  of  false  decretals,  usurped  the  title 
and  frmctions  of  universal  bishop,  assumed  to  exercise  nearly  all 
those  rights  which  appertained,  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  dioceses ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
be  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  frirther,  as  he  indulged 
his  passions  or  his  interests  more  than  his  duty,  he  aggravated 
the  abuses  which  he  ought  to  have  destroyed. 

What  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  to  the  bishops,  the  mendicant 
monks,  the  pedlars  of  indulgences,  and  vagabond  agents  of  the 
papacy,  were  to  the  simple  curates  and  priests  of  the  parish. 
The  regular  and  legitimate  authority  was  obliged  to  give  place  to 
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those  intraders  who,  while  promifiing  to  reform  their  flocks,  onfy 
cormpted  theiiL 

All  was  disorder  and  anarchy.  A  despotic  power  at  the  head 
of  the  Church — at  its  middle  and  base,  increasing  usurpations, 
quarrels  scandalous  and  without  end — Christianity  had  still  less 
to  complain  of  in  being  too  much,  than  in  being  Jntdly  goyemed. 

Deceptiye  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  discipline  came  to  be  a 
source  of  demoralization  to  the  people.  To  the  long  and  serious 
penances  of  former  times,  had  succeeded  redemption  from  sin  at 
the  price  of  money.  If  one  was  obliged  to  pay  for  eyery  fault 
by  itself,  it  was  yet  demanded  that  there  should  again  be  a  reck- 
oning for  his  sins  as  a  whole.  The  worst  eyil  was,  that  one  could 
redeem  them  all  at  a  time,  could  buy  them  in  adyance,  for  hia 
whole  life,  for  all  his  fisunily,  his  posterity,  and  for  an  entire 
parish.  Hence  authority  was  at  an  end.  Absolution  by  the 
priest  was  laughed  at,  because  he  had  already  been  paid;  and 
the  clerical  power  which  Home  was  fortifying  on  one  side,  was 
precipitated  on  the  other. 

The  traffic  in  indulgences  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  trade ;  it  had  its  agents  in  chief,  its  directors  and 
sub-directors,  its  bureaus,  its  tanffi,  its  commercial  trayellen. 
Indulgences  were  sold  at  auction,  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  in 
the  public  places.  They  were  disposed  of  wholesale  and  retail, 
and  agents  were  employed  who  best  understood  the  art  of  cheat- 
ing men. 

It  was  this  sacrilegious  business,  aboye  all,  which  gaye  the 
Boman  Church  the  fatal  blow.  Nothing  irritates  mankind  so 
fiercely,  as  to  find  in  their  religion  less  morality  than  they  dis- 
coyer  in  themselyes  ;  and  this  instinct  is  just.  All  religion  ought 
to  make  those  better  who  belieye  it  TVTien  it  depraves  them, 
when  it  makes  them  descend  lower  than  they  would  be  without 
it,  it  must  £all ;  for  it  has  lost  the  essential  and  supreme  reason 
for  its  existence. 

MoreoTcr,  how  could  the  dei^  secure  respect  for  the  moral 
duties  they  were  the  first  to  transgress }  We  do  not  wish  to 
recall  here  the  shameful  and  uniyersal  profligacy  so  many  times 
attested  by  authentic  writings ;  among  others,  by  the  himdred 
ffrievances  which  were  presented  at  the  Diet  of  li^urembuig  in 
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1523,  with  the  signature  of  even  a  legate  of  Pope  Adrian. 
Many  priests  paid  a  public  tax  in  order  to  live  in  unlawful  con- 
cabinage.  In  many  parts  of  Gtermany,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
impose  this  vice  as  an  obligation  to  escape  a  greater. 

Besides  indulgences,  Eome  had  invented  every  species  of 
means  for  augmenting  her  revenues ;  appeals,  reservations,  ex- 
emptions, provisions,  licenses,  reversions,  annats.  The  gold  of 
Europe  would  have  %een  completely  absorbed,  if  its  governments 
had  not  offered  resistance ;  and  the.  poorest  nations  would  have 
become  still  more  impoverished,  to  enrich  the  pontiffi,  who,  like 
the  grave,  never  cried  "  enough." 

The  bishops  and  the  heads  of  the  monastic  orders,  acted  like- 
wise in  the  different  Catholic  provinces.  Every  thing  served  to 
swell  the  property  of  the  Church ; — war  and  peace,  triumphs 
and  public  calamities,  successes  and  misfortunes  of  individuals, 
the  feith  of  some,  and  the  heresy  of  others.  What  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful,  was  found  in  the 
robbery  of  heretics.  Hence,  as  the  Nuremburg  Grievances 
declare,  the  r^ular  and  secular  clergy  held  possession  of  half 
the  territory  of  Germany.  In  France  they  had  a  third ;  else- 
where still  more.  The  ecclesiastical  estates  were  enfranchised 
from  all  taxes ;  priests  and  monks,  without  bearing  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

Not  only  did  they  enjoy  enormous  privileges  for  their  prop- 
erty, they  had  others  for  their  persons.  Every  ecclesiastic  was 
the  Lord's  anointed,  a  sacred  thing  before  the  civil  judge.  "So 
one  had  a  right  to  lay  hand  upon  him,  before  he  had  been 
judged,  condemned,  degraded  by  the  members  of  his  order. 
The  clergy  also  formed  a  community  entirely  distinct  from  the 
general  society.  They  were  a  caste  beyond  and  above  the  com- 
mon law ;  their  immunities  raised  them  above  the  sovereignty 
of  justice ;  and  worthy  authors  of  the  Faith  relate  that  vile  men 
entered  the  priesthood  or  the  cloister,  solely  to  shield  their  crimes 
from  punishment. 

While  the  priests  did  not  permit  the  magistrate  to  prosecute 
tiiem,  they  themselves  claimed  the  right  of  interfering  constantly 
in  the  lawsuits  of  the  people.  Wills,  marriages,  the  civil  regis- 
trations of  children,  and  a  multitude  of  other  affairs  which  were 
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called  mixed,  wefe  bronglit  before  their  tribunal;  in  sach  a 
mann^,  that  a  considerable  part  of  justice,  dep^ided  cfa  the 
deigr,  while  they  themselTcs  were  subject  only  to  their  eqnals 
and  their  chief.  An  organization,  perhaps  nsefbl  in  times  of 
ignorance,  when  ecclesiastics  possessed  but  little  light ;  but  which, 
in  extending  to  the  sixteenth  centory,  after  the  revival  of  liters, 
became  the  most  iniquitous  of  prerogatives,  the  most  intolerable 
of  usurpations.  ^ 

There  are  still  some  writers  who  trace  a  magnificent  ideal  of 
the  state  of  Catholicism  before  Luther.  But  have  they  ever 
studied  this  epoch  I  And  would  those  who  declaim,  with  the 
most  vehemence,  against  the  Beformation,  have  endured,  for  a 
single  day,  the  abuses  it  has  destroyed  ? 

Thus  we  should  say,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  fiiom  age  to 
age,  new  and  courageous  adversaries  have  arisen  against  every 
error,  and  every  encroachment  of  sacerdotal  power.  In  a  remote 
period,  Vigilance  and  Claude  of  Turin ;  then  the  Vaud5is  and 
the  Albigenses ;  later,  the  Wickliffites,  the  Hussites,  and  the 
Brethren  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia :  small  and  feeble  communi- 
ties, crushed  by  popes  in  league  with  princes,  but  who,  from  the 
top  of  their  scaffolds  and  funeral  piles,  transmitted  the  sacred 
torch  of  the  primitive  faith,  till  the  day  when,  seized  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  Luther,  it  threw  its  splendor  far  over  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Another  protest  equal  with  the  preceding,  and  which  has  been 
called  Catholic  Protestantism,  has  been  incessantly  renewed  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Church,  especially  after  the  appearance  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  theologians,  Ber- 
nard de  Clairvaux,  Gterson  d'Ailly,  Nicholas  de  C36mangis; 
among  the  poets,  Dante  and  Petrarch ;  even  the  Councils  held 
at  Pisa,  at  Constance,  and  at  Basle ;  the  men  most  celebrated 
for  piety  and  integrity,  for  genius  and  knowledge,  had  uttered 
the  same  cry — A  Reform !  a  reform  in  the  Church !  a  reform 
in  the  head  and  the  members,  in  faith  and  in  morals!  But 
this  Catholic  movement  was  always  frustrated,  because  it  struck 
not  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Is  not  the  secret  of  obtaining  every 
thing,  tliat  of  wishing  and  daring  every  thing  ? 

While  the  papacy  persecuted  the  first  of  these  protests,  and 
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attempted  to  seduce  the  other,  a  new  enemy  arose,  the  most  for- 
midable of  all,  because  it  was  able  to  assume  the  most  diverse 
farms,  because  it  showed  itself  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause neither  artifice  nor  torture  could  subdue  it.  And  what 
was  this  antagonist  ?  The  hujnan  mind  itself,  awaking  from  its 
long  sleep.  The  fifteenth  century  had  given  it  the  volumes  of 
antiquity.  It  was  suddenly  animated  with  an  immense  desire 
for  investigation  and  revival,  and  resuming  at  once  philosophy, 
history,  poetry,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  all  the  wonders  of  the  most 
florid  ages  of  Greece  and  Eome,  it  discovered  that  it  could  and 
must  go  forth  in  ite  independence. 

The  discovery  of  printing,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  The  Old  World  reappeared  entire,  at  the  same  time 
CJhristopher  Columbus  discovered  the  New.  More  than  three 
thousand  works  were  published  from  the  year  1450  to  the  year 
1520.  That  was  a  prodigious  activity,  which  knew  neither  fear 
nor  fatigue;  and  what  could  the  Church  oppose  to  that  first 
transport  of  the  human  mind,  so  joyous  and  so  proud  in  its  enter- 
ing to  retake  possession  of  itself?  The  funeral  pile  of  Savonarola 
did  not  frighten  it;  at  the  most  it  was  thought  best  to  take 
refuge  in  the  treaties  of  Pomponace,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
same  end. 

The  Holy  See,  which  had  sometimes  been  so  skilfril,  was  not 
so  in  meeting  this  vast  movement.  Many  popes  succeeded  each 
other,  inapt,  avaricious,  or  stained  with  fiightftd  crimes : — Paul 
n.,  Sextns  IV.,  Innocent  Vill.,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  11.  The 
last,  Leo  X.,  having  the  voluptuous  propensities  of  the  family  of 
the  Medici,  to  which  he  belonged,  without  having  their  greatness 
or  their  courage ;  a  priest  without  theological  knowledge ;  a  pon- 
tiff vrithout  gravity ;  making  his  buffoons  dispute  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  at  the  close  of  his  banquets,  and  amusing  him- 
self with  the  frivolous  diversions  of  the  theatre  when  Gemumy 
was  on  fire,  seemed  to  have  been  chosen  from  on  high  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

All  was  then  ready.  One  scarcely  sets  foot  on  the  threshold 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  he  hears  the  rumbling  sounds 
which,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  announce  the  ap- 
pioach  of  a  storm.    Hearts  are  oppressed,  spirits  are  restless ;  I 
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know  not  whmt  wonder  will  come.  Kings  on  their  thrones,  ediol* 
sm  in  their  cabinets,  profeseors  in  their  chaiiB,  pions  men  in  their 
oratf^rics,  men  of  arms  themselves  on  the  fields  of  battle,  shake 
with  trepidation  ;  and  reveal,  now  by  brief  words,  now  by  acts  of 
violencQ,  the  presentiments  with  which  they  are  pursued. 

In  1511,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  King  Louis  XiL  cc»i- 
Toke  a  council  at  Pisa,  in  order  to  bring  Julius  IL  to  his  duty, 
and  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Church.  Many  cardinals  assist, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  on  the 
Slst  o(  ApriU  151d«  Pope  Julius  is  suspended,  as  notoriously  in- 
corrigiWo  and  contumacious.  ^^  Arise,  Ceesar,"  cried,  with  cmc 
accords  the  members  of  that  assembly  to  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian ;  ^*  »tand  ready  to  act,  and  watch :  the  Church  fiJls ;  good 
men  a^(^  oppncesed ;  the  impious  triumph.*^ 

Julius  II.  opjioses  council  to  council,  and  assembles  in  the 
Biailican  chun^h  of  the  Lateran«  the  prelates  who  still  remain 
fiathftil  to  him.  But  ct\(»i  there^  be£>r«  the  ponti£  who  undep- 
ik^kkI  nothing  but  the  protb^ion  of  anus^  Egede  do  Yiterbe^  gen- 
eral of  the  Augustin  ordcr«  accuses  the  prie^  of  having  1^ 
prayer  (cic  the  swords  and  of  going«  fiv>m  the  battle^  to  houses  of 
prooj^tifutitMi.  **  Gun  one  contemplate^^  he  demands^  **^  without 
wvoping  tc^irs  of  blood*  the  ignorance,  ambition,  wantonness,  and 
impte^r  ivigniiu?  in  holy  places  from  which  ihey  ovKgfat  foi^ver  to 
bebanidiedt^ 

On  heaiii^  tl^ose  cries  of  distrass^  whidi  £ill  fivm  soch  a 
heights  the  affiighteno^l  nations  call  a  new  Gcocf^  OcscmciL  as  if 
exywc«C(>  had  th^  apprise  thc«u  that  riK>!se  great  assemblies. 
#0  pjy'^digal  of  wvwJjs  we«>?  5*mle  in  the  w<"flk  of  iw>forma;doa! 
B«t  the  mutet^e  lc»ew  nd  whence  delivcgrance  shoJuH  cosne. 
and  in  the^r  afi^:^v  t^T  acain  Aed  to  tSie  ilhisSons  of  iSbcar  dd 
sowx'enirfv. 

In  the  Tnidf^  of  this  recess  a;nd  ^i^cif^ens]  exj-^ectai^osn.  the  az^ 
tn^Tii^  irrew  Kild.  Reachlin  advocated  the  TiirhT^  of  s^cionce 
j^insft  the  harbaroiis  teaching  of  the  "univcrsilac^  Tke  Th>>ile 
IThnch  de  ITtjttseTu  'nqrfl^«>entnirur  chix-aJrc  in  lihi^  frrwicl  f^rnxgrle. 
aimommccd,  in  fcabetitiitwur  f«*<r  the  strokes  of  tJie  t^woni,  ajvpeak 
to  poWio  reason,  the  a^ifffoach  of  a  now  civiliseaticin.  £»»> 
mas.  the  Vottam  <tf  that  epochs  made  IdorigSf  noMes.  oaitfoiaia, 
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and  the  pope  himself,  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  the  monks  and  the 
doctors ;  and  opened,  in  this  plajftd  way,  the  door  through  which 
the  modem  world  was  to  pass.    Then  appeared  Martin  Luther. 

I  have  not  to  write  the  history  of  the  Reformer.  Sent  to 
Some  to  transact  the  business  of  the  order  of  the  Augustins, 
he  found  there  a  profound  and  vast  skepticism,  a  revolting  im- 
morality. He  returns  to  Germany  heart-broken,  his  conscience 
agitated  with  bitter  doubts.  An  old  Bible,  which  he  has  discov- 
ered in  the  conveitt  of  Erfurth,  reveals  to  him  a  religion  entirely 
different  from  that  he  had  been  taught  But  the  idea  does  not 
yet  enter  his  mind  of  undertaking  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
Pastor  and  professor  at  Wittenberg,  he  contents  himself  with 
scattering  around  him,  holy  doctrines  and  good  examples. 

But  John  Tetzel,  a  seller  of  indulgences,  bold  even  to  eflBnont- 
ery,  avaricious  even  to  surliness,  just  before  condemned  to  prison 
for  notorious  crimes,  and  threatened  with  being  drowned  in  the 
Inn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  undertakes  to  interpose  his 
vile  traffic  between  the  words  of  Luther  and  the  souls  which 
have  confided  in  him.  Luther  is  indignant ;  he  reads  once  more 
his  Bible ;  and  in  1517  he  fastens  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Wittenberg  those  ninety-five  theses  which  were  so  soon  to  shake 
all  Europe  with  a  terrible  convulsion. 

It  is  the  revolt  of  his  conscience  which  now  leads  him  to  search 
the  Bible  for  new  arms  against  the  Church  of  Home.  It  is  the 
same  moral  revolt  which  assembled  around  him  thousands,  and 
soon  millions  of  disciples.  Luther  is  placed  at  the  head  of  good, 
and  indignant  men. 

To  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  which  had  produced 
80  many  extravagant  practices  and  shameful  excesses,  he  opposes 
justification  by  £Bdth  in  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
whole  doctrine  is  smnmed  up  in  that  declaration  of  St.  Paul : 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  fisdth ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves; it  is  the  gift  of  God."'  This  doctrine  had  the  double 
advantage,  of  supporting  itself  by  Bible  texts,  and  of  upsetting, 
at  the  same  time,  indulgences,  works  of  supererogation  of  the 
saints,  pilgrimages,  fiagellations,  penances,  artificial  merits.    It 
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coirw^jxmJod,  aliu\  witli  tlio  loftier  ideas,  the  higher  religions 
itelMmtion.^  the  intolligonco  and  morals  of  the  period. 

I*«thor  ha^  taken  the  fir?t  step.  But  he  apj>eals  again  from 
a  b*dly^nstnicte<i  to  a  Wtter-infonned  p^>pe.  But,  instead  of 
an  onionnai^ee  of  refonnation,  Rome  sends  a  bull  of  exconmin- 
nioation*  Tin?  divtor  of  WittenWrg  solemnly  bums  it  with  the 
<leojrvtals  of  the  Holy  See^  the  10th  of  December,  1520,  in  the 
piw>erioe  of  innumerable  s|xytatoi^  Tlie  flame  which  went 
ftwih  fV\Mn  it  inumincil  all  Euroi>e,  and  thre^  upon  the  walk  of 
tihe  Vatican  an  onnn\>ns  glare! 

T^e  17th  of  April,  IMl,  Luther  appear»l  before  the  Diet  of 
Worm^  Ue  has  against  him  the  jx^pe  and  the  emperor,  the  two 
mig^itiost  p*>wers  of  the  earth :  but  he  has  in  his  behalf  the  livii^ 
fcivos  of  his  ap^.  Wlien  ciMnmamled  tv^  rotraeu  he  invokes  the 
l«itSm<^v  of  the  Kble*  If  he  is  convinced  bv  that  of  error, 
h^  m-ill  retmct ;  if  ni^>  not.  TTjc  l<!^rf^  <rf  Rome  realises  to 
op«i  the  K>^k  which  condemns  the  papiicy,  and  Charles  V. 
b^ns  to  $>eo  that  thetv  is  Sv^mething  hejo  below,  superior  to  the 
|>ow>er  <'>f  the  glavc  T^ie  w<^  g^xs^  on.  It  is  inte«5Sting  to  cb- 
tiwvc  that  1  Author  d<>es  n^  arrive  at  once^  at  a  compk*e  and  eoo- 
aolidated  sj^tom.  He  came  with  a  first  complaint  agaiiist  the 
abiw»es  of  the  Iv^man  OhnrcJ^  then  with  a  second:  and  with  one 
Hand  o>'orthr«'>wing  by  d<^rw<^  the  old  etiifice  of  OathoKcasm.  while 
w^ih  the  other  he  c^-mstrncted  a  tiew^  he  did  no^  himsctlf  com- 
^pl^^hend  his  mission  except  as  he  accwnplished  it. 

A<W  the  awaVening  of  his  ccmscicinccv  cwne  reform  of  doc- 
trine; after  doctrine,  the  reform  in  worship ;  after  worship.  Ac 
<»*ablTshment  of  new  ecclesiastical  institntioTw;,    Ln&cr  uevier 

Wi«nt  bcvoiid  his  co^x-ictions,  nor  we^nt  Too  &r  tn  advance  of  the 

* 

tnovement  of  the  pnWic  mind.  'By  this  means  he  retained  imdcr 
hfe  <*randard  thoj»e  who  ^x>>rr  ffathoTcd  aromid  it,  and  was  aided 
aW  in  his  woi^v  by  the  common  opinion.  Tinther  ijfive  a  jrmtt 
iirq>nW  to  his  o^*n  i^neration^  and  received  from  it.  pGrhjq>R,  a 
KTWitw^till. 

Om^  of  )m  mopt  laborious  and  iwiefhl  works  was  the  tnmBla- 
tt/^  of  the  T^iWe  into  <*erman.  Tt  w^ftled  the  lan;rnai!e  of  his 
coiwtn\  and  tbrtilied  itjt  ftiith.  "Kight  year^  aftcsf  the  pnblieatian 
cf  the  ninety-live  th«(Mi^  in  15d,\  1j«}th4«r  mamed  Oatberine  cic 
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fcr  3te  pernusafm.  The  liivimioT  did  ii^'^  imaa^fejJk  in  iJii?^  ?v>l> 
acx  a  ppeicijiitsiacm  vtki  wcmld  hax's^  coimpT\vmi:f^5  hfe 
\  DCiT  a  dulax  ifL^cii  would  liaty^  <vmtniid)<:t<v)  .>r  <<n> 
&efaldd  Ilk  maxims.  He  was  tbcn  foiity4wv>  voarf^  <*if  4)p\  aYhi^ 
h\  die  arcwal  ci  iis  adveisanc^  tlic:ni5»cl%x>!$v  **  W  Kad  j>aj?^<si  K«i 
viKile  TOTHi  witbcaii  rc^pviacli^  in  OK^tancflfKyv."^ 

In  l^X  MelaodlKiu  tJje  worfdiur  ccmijximkMi  of  TjtttiK^^  jvr^ 
seaSB  to  tbe  Dks  cif  Aixgsbixrg,  in  c\>nJYii)otioin  with  h)u\  tW  <s>«h 
fiaaon  c^£iidi  wiiich^  f<>r  ccnturi<<t^  ha$  ^TTod  a^  a  rall>^  i)^\nM 
tar  tike  Ladiei:K!i  Rcfvinnataon.  T1h>  ^roto$tanT:^:  ^hox^w)^  in  tihici 
msDnea;  liiat  tber  had  sliakcii  otT  tho  voiko  of  K^muo  ;^in\|\I>^*  K> 
aooepd  the  instrxictkns  cf  tho  Bibk\  as  thov  xmdorsUxxl  thcni^ 
bj  the  measure  of  the  lights  of  their  tin^e. 

Tha^  were  nximeroos  and  heavr  trials  in  tW  Ufi>  of  l.uthct : 
the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists^  tlio  T\nx>lt  of  tlte  )x^^is;\nt^^  th^ 
pa^<Mis  of  princes,  who  mingloii  jx>Utical  caloulativM^s  with  n>* 
ligioos  (yiesdons ;  the  transjv>rts  v>f  S\>nio  of  lus  disoii^K^s  tho 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  others  Ho  was  often  gnownl,  not 
dejected ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  faitli  which  had  o[H^noil  \\\% 
path,  enabled  him  to  march  on  with  unshaken  finnnoss. 

Lather  died  in  154:6.  Some  hours  before  his  end,  ho  Si\M— 
"  Jonas,  Ccelius,  and  you  who  arc  hero,  pray  for  (ho  outiso  v>f 
God  and  his  Gospel ;  for  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  jx^jvo  aro 
in  a  great  fury."  And  when  the  cold  sweat  soixo<l  hhn^  ho  n\ado 
a  prayer  in  these  words :  "  O,  my  dour  liouvcnly  Father,  the 
God  and  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christy  God  of  all  cin\solftt  ion, 
I  render  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  reveaUxl  to  mo  thy  dear  Sou 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  believe,  whom  I  have  prertehe<l  and 
confessed,  whom  I  have  loved  and  gU)rified,  I  pmy  thee,  l^>rd 
Jesus  Christ,  take  care  of  my  jwor  soul.''  Thou  ho  said  ihroo 
times  in  Latin :  "  Father,  I  commit  my  spirit  into  thy  hands. 
Thou  hast  ransomed  me,  O  eternal  God  of  truth.''  Tlieii,  wttli- 
out  a  groan,  without  an  effort,  he  gave  up  his  last  breath. 

>  BoMact,  Hist,  del  Var.,  1.  II.  18. 
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Vlii^e  the  Eeil^Tnatioa  changed  the  fiice  of  GeniMiiy,  it  pen- 
ccnUibJ  aIsM  intM  the  moantains  and  Tallevs  <^  Switzerland.  It 
had  «rven  appeared  there  beioie.  Ulrich  Zwingle  was  enooor- 
a^ed  and  >tjengihened  bj  the  wocds  of  Luther,  bat  he  had  not 
waSt^  i<T  him.  **  I  had  began  to  pf>each  the  Gospel  of  grace  in 
the  \var  1510,**  he  wrote ;  **  that  is  to  ear,  wh^i  the  name  of 
LutWr  L^  not  been  pronoonced  in  oar  coantrr.  It  is  not  fix»n 
Lniht^r  zhski  I  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  Chriss ;  it  is  from  the 

W\«M  .1  tTs^ 

A&v<her  seller  of  indulgences^  Bcmardin  Samsoiu  determined 
ZwLogkr^  in  151S,  openlv  to  declare  himself  Everrwhere  we 
be2K>it4  the  revolt  of  coofscience  against  the  dkoideis  of  Catholic 
antiK^wv.  The  Kefonnation  was  the  protestation  oi  oatiag^ 
mvialLty  before  it  became  a  religioas  renovation.  Hus  bcire&ot- 
ed  Carmelite,  firom  Italy,  showed  an  effir\»itefT  whidk  shoold  make 
even  vice  itsetf  indignant.  ^  I  can  forgive  all  sins**'  cried  he; 
^  heaven  and  hell  are  subjected  to  mv  power,  and  I  sell  the  merits 
(kf  Jesus  Christ  to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  casb.*^  He  boasted 
of  havLiig  wrung  enormoos  sums  from  a  poor  country.  TThen  one 
had  n-j  pieces  uf  money,  he  toc^k,  in  exchange  tor  his  papal  boDsy 
a  vessel  of  fpAd  or  silver.  He  made  his  acolvtes  err  out  to  the 
multitu^ie  who  pressed  before  his  trestles — ^"  IX>  not  hinder  each 
other.  Let  those  who  have  m<:»Qey  come  at  once;  we  will  try 
afterwanis  to  suit  those  wh«  >  have  none.^ 

Ulrich  Zwingle  firom  this  time  attacked  the  power  of  the  pope^ 
the  sacraxnent  of  penance*  the  merit  of  ceremonial  works*  the 
sacrifice  <.»f  mass^  abstinence  from,  meat,  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests ;  becoming  more  and  more  decided*  as  &e  public  voice 
responded  more  energedcally  to  his  own. 

The  Reformer  of  Switzerland  was  modest,  aj&ble,  popular, 
and  of  an  irreproachable  lite.  He  had  a  {nrofound  knowledge  of 
tfie  Scriptures,  a  living  fiiith,  solid  arudititMu  clear  ideas^  a  »mr- 
ple  and  definite  style,  and  boundless  activity.  Imbued  with 
Greek  and  Roman  literature^  and  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  he  held  some  opinions  which  appeared 
startling  and  presumptuous  to  his  age.  Zwingle,  like  several  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  believed  in  the  permanent 
and  onivtirsal  action  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  humanity.     ^  Plato^^ 
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said  he,  ^^  has  also  drank  at  the  divine  fountain ;  and  had  not  the 
two  Catos,  CamiUus  and  Scipio,  been  truly  religious,  would  they 
have  been  so  magnanimous  ?"^ 

Called  to  Zurich,  he  taught  tliere,  not  what  he  had  received 
from  Eoman  tradition,  but  what  he  had  drawn  from  the  Bible. 
"  That  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth,"  said  the  magistrates ;  "  he 
declares  to  us  things  as  they  are."  In  the  year  1520,  the 
Council  of  Zurich  published  an  ordinance  which  charged  all 
the  ecclesiastics  to  preach  only  what  they  could  prove  by  the 
Scriptures.  J  J  V  7 

Three  years  after,  Pope  Adrian,  seeing  the  growth  of  Zwingle's 
influence,  attempted  to  win  him  to  his  side.  He  addressed 
him  a  letter,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  on  his  excellent 
virtues ;  and  directed  his  legate  to  offer  him  every  thing — every 
tking  except  the  Pontifical  chair.  Adrian  knew  the  price  of  a 
man,  not  of  a  character.  At  the  very  moment  these  high  honors 
were  offered  him,  Zwingle  was  disputing  at  Zurich  against  the 
delegates  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  he  achieved  a  brilliant 
victory. 

Other  debates  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  people.  At  length,  the  12th  of  April,  1525,  appeared  a 
proclamation,  ordering  the  abolition  of  the  mass,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  conmiunion  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

We  should  here  remark  the  contrast  of  ages  and  morals.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  civil  power  resolved  on  a  change  of 
religion ;  in  the  nineteenth,  we  behold  it  an  intolerable  usurpa- 
tion. The  more  civilization  advances,  the  more  it  diminishes,  in 
spiritual  matters,  the  part  of  the  State,  to  increase  that  of  the 
individual. 

The  Helvetic  cantons  having  espoused,  some  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  others  the  side  of  Home,  a  war  of  religion  blazed  out 
between  them — ^the  worst  of  all  wars.  According  to  ancient 
usage,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurich  was  obliged  to  accompany 
the  army.  Zwingle  conformed  to  it.  The  historian,  Kuchat, 
relates  that  he  placed  himself  in  the  march,  as  if  they  were  con- 
ducting him  to  his  grave ;  and  those  who  noticed  his  gestures, 

>  CBooL  et  Zw.  Op.,  p.  9. 
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cilMcirvdil  that,  hu  did  not  coubo  in  Iiia  prayers  to  commend  his 
Moul  luid  (ho('hurch  to  (ifod. 

Tlio  I  Itli  <»r()rt(»bor,  l^iM,  he  was  overthrown  on  the  batde- 
i\M  of  ( •u|H)ol.  IIo  roHo  up,  but,  pressed  by  the  flying  multi- 
i\\iU\  ho  Toll  thivv>  tinioH.  "Alnsl  what  a  misfortune  is  this," 
mM  ho.  "Ah,  woUI  thoy  may  kill  tlie  body,  but  they  cannot 
kill  tho  ruml."  ThoHo  woi*o  Uio  hwt  words  he  could  speak.  Lying 
on  hU  lmok«  hirt  luuidrt  rhutpod  ti)get]ier,  and  his  eyes  lifted  to 
hmivou«  tho  uunoiuoiit  of  his  Hj^  showed  tliat  he  was  in  prayer. 
'Ilio  Hohlioi^i  having  mi^od  hiui  up  without  knowing  him,  asked 
if  ho  \vo\(ld  o\mt'o^,  anil  invttko  tho  Virgin  and  the  saints.  He 
umdo  a  t«i^u  ot'  tho  lu^d  (hat  ho  would  not ;  and  lifting  his  eyes 
i\\  \\\H\\\^\\s  ho  iHM\timuHl  hi.^  silent  pn^yers,  ITeisan  obstinaie 
A«**v^#\\  oriod  tho  ?ioldior*»;  and  an  offioor  giving  him  a  blow  with 
hU  piko  on  tho  ohiiu  ho  aowmpUjiJiiHi  his  death.  Ulnch  Zwingle 
w^^  tUrtN  ftmr  v^^iir*  wid*  somo  sav  tortv-^eveu. 

\>ltVotvut  j\»\lpuo«t!ii  haw  Kh^«  oxj>roe«iOvl  OD  this  tragical  end; 
i^Us)  \x\^  K^u  \Hs\vru  in  Uus  Uio  chai\j»  v>f  opinions.  Our  age  would 
uunu  u  al  K^^^st  tho  \K\^uh  v>t*a  ministor  of  iho  Ct\\?|M>l  in  the  midst  of 
A  *\vuo  sxf  \v^n^H$;>^ ;  Uu\v  ih^Ai^a  dJtloxvnily  of  it  three  ceuturies 
l^v  ''  /a\  u^w  o\<^A''Uu\^  his  luiulstry  in  the  anuy^"  i&ays  The- 
%sKmv  vlo  IV^\  *"  \\5is  kilUxl  iu  lK«ti\\  *iKi  his  Wdy  burnt  by  the 
<\iHN4i\\,  v%v\l  lu'^uMru^  lu  ihis  uujuu^er  hJs  $emiiit  with  a  doiihle 
vs^N^A  Ux  v,i^v  A  v.vAix  vNSiUi  u\^  \iie  aavy^*^  howowibiv^  vy  uK'ce  s^ftintir, 
l)^;^  iu  l\\^xi^^;:  5l^,is  \\>rtruj<;W  U:fe  Kvr  ti^e  sdhr;Mioci  w  his  eooatzx 

1^1  ^x  >xsiv  s^'  >^^  Vi'44^  i^vn^^'^v*:  evvH%9s^  «ke  Ki? JkvtrsdONia 

M^^,H.\\  .   ^:il^  Vjtv  ^^«iv  lV«A«J*r^  S^MTHitJ^^  5%^^MII..  iO>i  i  7«« 
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In  England  and  in  Scotland,  two  distinct  movements  led  the 
people  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  the  one  directed  by  King  Henry 
VULL,  the  other  by  the  minister  John  Knox.  From  these  sources 
arose  the  differences  of  principles  and  of  organization  which  have 
subsisted  to  onr  dav. 

The  Eeformation  penetrated  into  the  South  of  Europe,  but 
without  the  power  to  establish  itself.  In  Spain,  the  long  struggle 
maintained  against  the  Moors,  had  identified  Catholicism  with 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  and  the  Inquisition  was  firmly  sustained 
by  the  popular  fanaticism.  In  Italy,  the  skepticism  of  learned 
men,  the  numberless  ramifications  of  the  clergy,  the  interests  of 
a  multitude  of  fiBunilies  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  order,  the  passion  of  the  masses  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  splendid  ceremonials  of  the  Eoman  worship,  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  Protestantism. 

On  the  borders  of  France,  Switzerland  on  the  one  side,  with 
some  small  neighboring  states,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  the  district  of 
Montb^liard,  which  have  since  become  French  provinces ;  on  the 
other  side,  Flanders  and  Holland,  listened  with  sympathy  to  the 
preaching  of  the  new  ideas.  He  Eeformation  extended  itself  on 
all  the  frontiers  of  France,  while  it  was  trying  to  penetrate  and 
expand  through  the  interior. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  history  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  work.  It  will  bring  before  our  eyes  great  triumphs  succeed- 
ed by  great  catastrophes,  and  frightful  persecutions  surpassed 
only  by  the  constancy  of  their  victims.  It  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  important  chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  Keformation. 


BOOK  FIRST. 


FROM  THE  OOMMENCEMENT  OF  THE   BEFOBMATION  IN   FRAKOS,  TO 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  POISST. 

(1521-1561.) 
I. 

The  city  of  Meaux  was  the  first  in  France,  which  heard  a  pub- 
lic annonncement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation.  This  was 
in  1521,  four  years  after  Luther  had  posted  up  his  theses  against 
indulgences,  and  the  same  year  he  appeared  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms. 

Two  preachers  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Meaux — Jacques  Lefevre  and  William  Farel :  the  one 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  still  full  of  vigor  in  his  green  age ; 
the  other,  yoimg,  decided,  ardent,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporaries,  making  the  public  markets  and  the 
temples  resound  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

Jacques  Lefevre  was  bom  at  Etaples,  a  small  town  in  Picardy. 
Gifted  with  a  capacious  and  curious  mind,  he  had  embraced 
every  thing  in  his  studies  :  ancient  languages,  belles-lettres,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  philosophy,  theology;  and  in  his  extended 
travels,  he  had  gathered  all  that  could  be  learned  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  assembled  around 
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his  chair  a  multitude  of  scholars.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
disturbed  at  his  learning,  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  watched 
him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  But  he  displayed  an  extreme  de- 
votion, being  one  of  the  most  assiduous  at  mass  and  in  proces- 
sions, passing  entire  hours  at  the  feet  of  the  images  of  Mary,  and 
taking  pleasure  in  ornamenting  them  with  flowers. 

Lcfevre  had  even  undertaken  to  recompose  the  legend  of  the 
saints,  but  he  did  not  bring  it  to  an  end ;  for,  having  attentively 
read  the  Bible,  to  complete  his  work,  he  had  seen  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Roman  Calendar  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  ideal  of  Christian  virtue.  Once  upon  this  new 
field,  he  left  it  no  more ;  and  ever  honest  before  his  disciples,  as 
with  his  own  conscience,  he  publicly  attacked  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  justification  by  outward  works,  he 
opposed  justification  by  £aith,  and  predicted  an  approaching 
renovation  in  the  religion  of  mankind.    This  happened  in  1512. 

It  is  important  to  mark  these  dates,  since  they  prove  that  ideas 
of  reform,  not  only  in  worship  or  discipline,  but  in  foimdation- 
principles,  manifested  themselves  at  that  time  in  many  quarters, 
without  any  possibility  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  When  a  religious  or  a  political  revo- 
lution is  ripe,  it  appears  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  can  tell  who  was 
the  first  to  commence  it. 

Among  those  who  listened  with  avidity  to  the  new  opinions 
of  Jacques  Lefevre,  was  William  Farel,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Bom  near  Gap  in  1489,  and  trained  in  the  faithfiil 
observance  of  devotional  practices,  he  had  sought,  like  his  mas- 
ter, quiet  for  his  spirit.  Day  and  night,  as  he  repeated  to  him- 
self a  confession  addressed  to  aU  lords  and  peoples^  he  invoked 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  scrupulously  observed  the  fasts  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church,  considered  the  Pontiff  of  Eome  as  a  god 
upon  earth,  saw  in  the  priests  the  chosen  mediators  of  all  celes- 
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tial  benedictions,  and  treated  every  man  as  an  infidel  who  had 
not  a  fervor  equal  to  his  own. 

When  he  heard  his  venerated  master  teach  that  these  practices 
availed  little,  and  that  salvation  comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
he  felt  a  deep  agitation.  The  struggle  was  long  and  terrible. 
On  one  side  were  the  instructions  and  the  habits  of  his  paternal 
house — 60  many  souvenirs,  so  many  prayers,  so  many  hopes  1 
On  the  other,  the  declarations  of  tlie  Bible,  the  duty  of  bending 
every  thing  to  the  search  for  truth,  the  promise  of  eternal  re- 
demption. He  studied  the  original  languages  better  to  compre- 
hend the  sense  of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  after  the  pains  of  tlie  con- 
flict, he  reposed  in  new  and  firmer  convictions. 

Farel  and  Lefevre  conceived  for  each  other  an  intimate  fiiend- 
ship,  there  being  between  them  a  resemblance  of  principles,  and 
a  contrast  of  character.  The  veteran  moderated  the  impetuosity 
of  the  young  man,  and  he  fortified  the  somewhat  fearfiil  heart 
of  his  teacher.  The  one  inclined  towards  mystic  speculations, 
the  other  towards  action,  and  they  mutually  supplied  what  each 
other  lacked. 

There  was  at  Meaux  a  third  personage  of  high  rank,  who  en- 
couraged them  by  his  influence  and  his  word.  It  was  the  bishop 
himself,  William  Bri9onnet,  Coimt  of  Montbrun,  a  former  am- 
bassador of  King  Francis  I.,  near  the  Holy  See.  Like  Luther, 
he  had  brought  back  from  his  sojourn  at  Home  little  respect  for 
the  papacy;  and  without  wishing  to  separate  himself  entirely 
from  it  (as  the  sequel  showed),  he  sought  to  correct  its  abuses. 

When  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  he  was  indignant  at  the 
disorders  which  reigned  there.  Most  of  the  curates  received  the 
revenues  of  their  offices,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  their  duties. 
They  generally  lived  at  Paris,  devoting  their  money  to  a  licen- 
tious life,  and  sent  to  their  places  poor  vicars,  who  had  neither 
instmction  nor  influence.    There,  in  the  season  of  the  great  fes- 
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tivald,  came  mendicant  monks,  preaching  fiT>m  parish  to  parish, 
dishonoring  the  pulpit  by  contemptible  buffooneries,  and  less 
eager  to  edify  the  &ithful  than  to  fill  their  own  purses. 

Bri^jnnet  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals,  and  to 
compel  the  priests  to  remain  at  their  stations.  In  eyerj  instance 
they  brought  an  action  before  the  metropolitan.  The  bishop 
then  looked  to  men  not  belonging  to  his  clergy,  and  called 
around  him,  not  only  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  and  Farel,  but  also 
Michel  d'Araude,  Gerard  Eoussel,  Francis  Yatable,  professors 
or  priests  of  exemplary  morals,  and  who  wished  to  teach  a  pure 
religion. 

Preaching  was  at  first  confined  to  small  reunions ;  but  courage 
rose  with  the  number  of  hearers,  and  it  spoke  fsxmi  the  pulpits. 
The  bishop  preached  in  his  turn ;  and,  as  if  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  faint  in  a  day  of  persecution,  "  he  had  in  his 
sermons  fervently  besought  the  people  that,  though  he  might 
change  his  opinions,  they  should  beware  of  changing  with  him.'" 

On  hearing  these  discourses,  which  invited  them  to  give,  not 
their  purse  to  the  Church,  but  their  heart  to  Qod,  the  surprise  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Meaux  was  great.  They  were  chiefly  persons  who 
followed  trades — carders  of  wool,  drapers,  ftdlers,  and  other  arti- 
sans. The  people  flocked  to  the  churches  from  city  and  country, 
and  throughout  the  vicinity  they  spoke  only  of  the  new  doctors. 

Lefevre  d'Etaples  and  Bri9onnet,  wishing  to  sustain  their  teach- 
ing by  the  only  authority  invoked  by  the  Reformation,  published 
the  four  Gospels  in  the  French  language.  The  bishop  recom- 
mended to  his  treasurer  their  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  poor, 
and  spared  nothing  for  this  purpose,  says  Crespin,  neither  gold 
nor  8tlver.  Every  body  began  to  read  them.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days were  devoted  to  their  study.    Tliey  carried  the  Gospels 

■ 

^  Fontaine,  Hist.  Cathol.  do  notro  temps,  p.  50. 
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wHik  them  to  the  fields  and  the  woorkshopB,  to  read  in  their  honrs 
of  recreation;  and  these  good  people  said  to  one  another :  ^^ Of 
what  nse  to  us  are  saints  and  holj  mothers  who  have  hardly  grace 
enough  fiv  tfaemselyes  t    Our  only  mediator  is  Ohrist" 

As  they  took  hold  of  religion  in  earnest,  a  reform  in  morals 
followed.  Blasphemies,  drunkenness,  quarrels,  disorders  of  all 
kinds,  gave  place  to  a  purer  and  better  mode  of  life.  Hie  move- 
ment extended  to  a  distaace.  The  laborers  of  Picardy  and 
other  places,  who  came  in  the  time  of  harvest  to  work  in  the 
environs  of  Meaux,  carried  back  with  them  the  seeds  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  had  heard  preached.  Hence  rose  a  multi- 
tude of  churches.  This  influence  was  so  great,  it  became  a  pro- 
verbial exjM'eflBion  in  France,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,. to  designate  all  the  adversaries  of  Rome  as  heretics  of 
Meaux. 

At  the  same  period,  Bri^onnet  sent  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  the  sister  of  Francis  L,  Margaret  de  Yalois,  who  read  it,  and 
caused  those  around  hw  to  do  the  same.  Every  thing  now  an- 
nounced an  early  triumph  to  the  French  Beformation,  when  tlie 
arm  of  persecution  was  raised  to  arrest  it 
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The  priests  and  the  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  finding 
their  influence  undermined,  and  their  revenues  diminishing, 
brought  their  complaint  before  the  Sorbonne.  They  met  a  kind 
reception.  The  Sorbonne,  exposed  to  the  railleries  of  men  of  let- 
ters, and  attacked  by  novices,  was  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  an  ancient  institution  outstripped  by  public  opinion.  It  felt 
that  if  it  did  not  make  rapid  and  bold  strokes,  it  would  be  lost 

At  the  head  of  this  Facidty  of  Theology  was  a  certain  Koel 
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Beda,  or  Bedier,  a  doctor  of  mediocre  science,  but  active,  bold, 
ekilful  in  dispute,  capable  of  unfolding  every  point  of  scholastic 
theology,  and  ready  to  court  power  among  the  populace,  when 
he  lacked  more  honorable  auxiliaries.  He  had  for  his  acolytes 
Duch£ne  and  Leconturier,  who  held  sway  over  their  brethren  by 
the  vehemence  of  their  passions  and  conversation. 

Luther  had  invited  the  Sorbcmne,  in  1621,  to  examine  his  bode 
on  the  Cwptwoiiy  of  Babylon.  Hiis  body  declared  his  doctarine 
blasphemous,  insolent,  impious,  dishonest,  and  that  it  should  be 
answered  with  sword  and  fire  rather  than  with  argument  They 
compared  Luther  with  the  greatest  arch-heretics,  and  with  Ma- 
homet himself,  demanding  that  he  should  be  forced  at  all  hazards 
to  make  a  public  retraction.  Hie  mild  Melancthon  forgot  has 
accustomed  moderation,  when  he  called  this  sentence  tike  fenh 
oUmB  decree  of  ti^e  tiieologagters  of  Paris.  ^^  Cursed  is  France,** 
said  he,  ^'  in  having  such  doctors  I" 

These  theologians  opened  their  aims  to  the  complainants  of 
Heaux,  and,  as  a  bishop  was  implicated  in  the  case,  they  de- 
manded assistance  firom  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  parliament  had  no  love  for  the  monks,  and  distrusted  tira 
priests.  It  had  vindicated  and  defisnded  against  them,  with 
resolute  energy,  the  rights  of  laical  jurisdiction.  But  it  held  as 
a  fondamental  maxim  of  the  state  the  motto  of  former  times : 
(hhe  faith^  one  law^  one  hing^  and  believed  that  it  was  no  more 
to  be  tolerated  to  have  two  reUgions  in  one  eoontry ,  tiian  two 
govefuments. 

Chancellor  Anthony  Dopnt  employed  all  his  authority  to 
urge  the  magistral^  to  measurea  of  violence.  A  man  without 
religi<m  and  without  morals,  a  bishop  and  archbishop  without 
having  set  foot  in  hia  dioceses,  a  promoter  of  voiality  in  ofEbe,  a 
signer  <^  a  concordai  which  irritated  both  parliament  and  flie 
clergy,  made  cardinal  for  having  degraded  tiie  realm  before  tiie 
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Hofy  See ;  be  aocnaed  himself  on  his  deatli-bed  with  having 
fidlowed  no  law  but  his  interost,  and  that  <^  the  king  onlj  after 
hiBown.  Antoine  Doprat  had  amassed  immense  riches,  and 
when  he  was  bnilding  in  the  H&tel-Diea  of  Paris  new  wards  for 
the  dck,  ^They  will  be  vast  indeed,"  said  Francis  I^  ^if  they 
can  hold  all  the  poor  he  has  made." 

The  conit  wishing  to  make  sure  of  the  snpport  of  the  pope  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  fiivored  also  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Looise 
of  Savoy,  who  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  her  son, 
tim  a  pris(mer  at  Madrid,  proposed,  in  1525,  the  following 
^lestion  to  the  Sorbonne :  JBaw  can  we  wppresa  and  eooUrpais 
Ae  damnaiU  doctrine  qf  ZtUher  Jwm  Hhievery  Okrutian  hinff- 
danij  and  jjutffe  it  Jrom  it  entirely  t  Beda  and  his  party 
answered  that  they  mnst  pursue  the  heresy  with  the  extremest 
rigor,  otharwise  it  would  bring  injury  to  the  honor  of  the  king 
and  Madame  Louise  de  Savoie;  and  that  it  seemed  to  very 
many  that  they  had  alreiady  endured  it  too  long.  These  theolo- 
gians took  care,  it  may  be  seen,  to  unite  the  cause  of  the  throne 
with  their  owxL 

Pope  Clement  ViL  had  recourse,  two  years  after,  to  the  same 
tactics.  ^  It  is  necessary,"  he  wrote  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
^in  this  great  and  astounding  disorder,  which  arises  from  the 
rage  of  Satan,  and  from  the  ftiry  and  impiety  of  his  instruments, 
tiiat  everybody  exerts  himself  to  guard  the  common  safety,  see- 
ing that  this  madness  not  only  would  embroil  and  destroy  rdi- 
gion,  but  also  all  prindpalily,  nobilily,  laws,  orders,  and  ranks." 

The  clergy  held  councils  at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of 
Oaidinal  Duprat,  and  at  Bourges,  under  that  of  the  archbishop, 
Francis  deToumon,  where  the  Beformers  were  accused  of  having 
participated  in  an  exeoraUe  conspiracy^  and  the  most  Ohristian 
king  exhorted  them  to  sufTucate  in  all  his  domains  these  dander-^ 
0U8  dogmas.    Obstinate  heretics  should  be  exterminated,  and  the 
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lees  culpable  should  suffer  in  prison  a  perpetual  penance,  wiCh 
thehreadqf  aorrmo  cmd  the  water  of  Uttemess. 

We  have  anticipated  in  our  recital,  to  show  who  were  the  first 
authors  of  the  persecutions  in  France.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Italy  played  the  chief  part,  with  the  regent,  Louise  de  Savoie ; 
with  the  cardinals,  who  are  above  all  the  Boman  princes ;  with 
the  monks  and  the  priests,  who  parade  a  profession  of  being 
subjects  of  the  Holy  See  rather  than  of  their  own  country.  This 
observation  will  be  verified  in  different  portions  of  our  history; 
and  we  shall  show,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Saint  Bartholomew 
was,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  writer,  an  ItdUaoh  crime.  Mean 
time,  we  return  to  the  Church  of  Meaux. 

The  Bishop  Bri^onnet  in  the  beginning  breasted  the  stomu 
He  even  dared  to  call  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  Pharisees  and 
hypocrites ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  boldness,  and  when  he  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  answer  for  his  acts  before  parliament,  he 
fell  back.  But  did  he  by  this  measure  abjure  the  &ith  he  had 
preached!  We  know  not  The  whole  affiiir  was  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  before  a  commission  composed  of  two  clerical 
advisers,  and  two  secular  counsellorB  of  the  parliament  After 
being  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  livres,  Bri9omiet 
returned  to  his  diocese,  and  attempted  to  speak  no  more.  (1528- 
1635.) 

The  new  converts  of  Meaux  were  more  perBevering.  One  of 
them,  Jean  Lederc,  having  posted  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
a  placard  in  which  he  accused  the  pope  of  being  Antichrist,  was 
condemned,  in  1533,  to  be  scouiged  for  three  days,  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  and  branded  on  his  forehead  with  a  hot  iroiL 
When  the  executioner  stamped  on  him  the  sign  of  infiemiy,  a 
voice  resounded  among  the  multitude,  saying,  ^Vvoe  Jemm 
Gyrist  cknd  hia  etofn/dofrdiecK^  They  wondered;  they  gaaed: 
it  was  the  voice  of  his  mother. 
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The  following  year,  Jean  Lederc  snfiered  martTrdom  at 
Mentz,  which  was  not  then  a  cily  of  France. 

The  first  of  those  who  were  burnt  for  heresy  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  realm,  was  bom  at  Boulogne,  and  was  named 
Jacques  Faavent,  or  Pavanes.  A  disciple  of  Leffivre,  whom  he 
had  accompanied  to  Meanx,  he  was  accused  of  having  written 
theses  against  pmgatory,  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  the  saints, 
and  the  holy  water.  ^'  He  was,''  says  Crespin,  ^  a  man  of  great 
smoerit^  and  integrity.'" 

He  was  condemned,  in  1524,  to  be  burnt  alive,  on  the  Place 
de  Or^ve.  Pavanes,  still  yomig,  had  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
uttered  a  sort  of  recantation.  But  he  soon  rallied  his  courage, 
and  inarched  to  the  stake  with  a  calm  brow;  happier  to  die 
ecmfessing  his  fiuth,  than  to  live  by  its  denial.  At  the  foot  of 
the  fimeral  pile,  he  spoke  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  so  much  power,  that  a  doctor  said,  ^^  I  would  that  Pavanes 
had  not  spoken,  though  it  had  cost  the  Church  a  million  of  gold." 

Executions  were  multiplied.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  vio^ 
tims  of  these  times  was  Louis  de  Berquin,  of  whom  Theodore 
de  B6ze  has  said,  with  some  exaggeration,  doubtless,  ^^  that  he 
would  have  been  for  France  another  Luther,  if  he  had  found  in 
Francis  L  a  second  Elector  of  Saxony."  The  histoiy  of  his  life 
and  of  his  death  throws  a  great  light  over  the  commencement  of 
the  Beformation  in  our  country. 

Louis  de  Berquin  was  of  a  noble  fitmily  of  the  Artois.  Quite 
unlike  the  ancient  knights,  who  understood  nothing  but  their 
cape  and  sword,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  intellectual 
culture:  a  frank  man,  and  withal  loyal,  open  to  his  friends, 
generous  to  the  poor,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  un- 
manied,  and  without  becoming  subject  to  the  slightest  sus- 

>mat  dM Mntyn,  p.  M. 
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pidon  of  inoontineiioe ;  a  mourodlovsUf  rcure  Hwng  among  court- 
terSj  Bays  an  old  chronicle. 

Like  Lefevre  and  Farel,  he  was  very  devont  ^Before  fhe 
Lord  had  brought  him  to  a  knowledge  of  hiB  Gk)8pel,  he  was^" 
according  to  Crespin,  ^  a  great  stickler  for  the  papal  constita> 
tions,  a  great  hearer  of  masses  and  sermcms,  an  observer  of  fiists 

and  festivals The  doctrine  of  Lnther,  then  very  new  in 

France,  was  to  him  an  extreme  abomination.'^ 

Bat  two  things  detached  him  from  Catholicism.  His  mind 
illnmined,  he  despised  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  doctors  of 
Sorbonne;  his  heart  guileless,  he  was  enraged  at  their  dark 
intrigues ;  and  as  he  had  liberty  of  speaking  at  court,  he  freely 
unfolded  his  thoughts  to  Francis  L,  who  held  him  in  great 
affection,  not  only  for  his  character,  but  for  his  hatred  of  the 
monks. 

A  controversy  he  sustained  with  Doctor  Dnchene,  <n*  the 
master  of  QuenA^  as  he  was  called,  on  the  subtleties  of  the 
schools,  made  him  open  the  Bible.  Berquin  was  astounded  in 
not  finding  in  it  what  he  sought,  and  in  discovering  what  he  did 
not  seek.  Nothing  about  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
nothing  on  many  of  the  reputed  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Boman  Church;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  important  articles, 
which  Bome  scarcely  mentioned  in  her  formularies.  What  ho 
thought  of  the  matter,  Berquin  avowed,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing.  The  Sorbonists,  anxious  to  compromise  him,  denounced 
him  to  the  parliament  in  1523,  and  joined  in  their  complaints 
extracts  from  his  works,  like  the  poison  of  tlie  spider,  says  our 
chronicle.  But  upon  such  complaints,  how  could  a  counsellor 
and  a  favorite  of  the  king  be  condemned }  He  was  acquitted 
and  dismissed.    The  doctors  of  the  Sc»*bonne  pretended  that  this 

'  Hist  des  Martyn,  p.  M. 
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tras  a  fiivor  which  ought  to  excite  him  to  repentance ;  Berquin 
replied,  that  it  was  onlj  justice. 

The  qoarrel  became  more  yimlent.  Berquin  undertook  to 
translate  some  small  fragments  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
Ifoel  Beda  and  his  attendants  made  a  descent  into  his  libraiy. 
A  second  complaint  to  the  parliament  followed,  and  a  citation 
before  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  Fortunately,  Francis  L  called  the 
affiiir  before  his  council,  and  set  Berquin  at  liberty,  exhorting 
him  to  be  more  prudent  for  the  future. 

*  But  he  did  not  regard  it.  His  strong  convictions  would  not 
allow  him  to  hold  his  peace.  Hence  the  third  imprisonment  of 
Berquin.  This  time,  the  Sorbonists  hoped  he  would  not  escape 
them.  Francis  L  was  at  Madrid.  Margaret  de  Yalois  had  no 
power.  Louise  de  Savoie  encouraged  his  persecutors.  The  par- 
liament was  bent  on  severity.  Already  they  counted  the  days 
Berquin  had  to  live,  when  an  order  from  the  king,  dated  the  Ist 
of  April,  1626,  enjoined  the  suspension  of  the  affiur  till  his 
return. 

When  he  was  again  at  liberty,  lukewarm  and  timid  counseh 
were  not  wanting.  Erasmus  in  particular,  who,  according  to  the 
historians  of  the  times,  wished  to  remam  n&uJtrcH  h€ki>een  the 
Chspd  and  jxpery,  wnd  to  sail  between  two  eeas^  hearing  he  was 
about  to  publish  a  translation  of  one  of  his  Latin  works,  with  the 
addition  of  notes,  sent  him  letter  after  letter  to  induce  him  to 
r^&uin.  ^  Let  these  hornets  alone,''  said  he ;  ^^  above  all,  do  not 
bring  me  into  these  affidrs.  My  burden  is  heavy  enough.  If 
you  wish  to  dispute,  so  be  it ;  as  for  myself^  I  have  no  desire  for 
it"  And  still  further:  ^^Ask  a  legation  to  a  foreign  countiy; 
travel  in  Germany.  You  are  acquainted  with  Beda  and  his 
companions ;  it  is  a  hydra  with  a  thousand  heads,  which  throws 
its  poison  on  all  sides.  Your  adversaries  are  a  legion.  Were 
your  cau£|p  better  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  not  re- 
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\m»  jott  till  jon  hare  croell j  perished.  Trust  not  too  muck  to 
Iho  {M\4eclian  of  the  king.  At  all  eyents,  do  not  oommit  me  to 
a  ^aarrd  with  the  Theological  Faculty.'^ 

Kraamua  had  exhauBted  all  his  trickery  to  make  the  brave  man 
yMld%  ^  And  do  yoa  know  what  I  hare  gained  bj  it  F*  said  he, 
tta^rldy%  li^  coe  of  hia  fiienda.  ^I  have  ledoobled  his  oourage." 
In  fiic<  Berquin  resolved  to  take  die  offisnsivei  and  like  the  an- 
emit  king^  to  attack  Room  in  Rcune.  He  drew  finom  the  weds 
^  BKHk  and  his  ccMtnpanioQa  twdve  pitqpoeidoii8»  which  he 
dudaied  b<lbi«  Franks  L  wwe  revolting,  contrary  to  die  Bible, 
aatt  BiwiMaL 

TW  daiiMT was  immoim.  What!  tiieTeiyddendascf  the 
ttalk  di*  pOlara  of  die  Chardk^  Iby  saw  themselves  diarged 
with  kM^D^v  bv  a  Lttlheraii  who  had  a  thoosand  times  merited 
AMlh  il$«^!  and  alWr  pm^eutiBg  others  w»e  they  to  be 
<M>nMi  K>  a  jjvtjti&nitwtt  of  diemMl^nBi^! 

IW  ku^  whii>  wm  ftcA  indkfOMd  to  hamble  Aeee  tariialft 
^kvlvMrk  wrvli^  K^  dii^  ^vrtvosnew  ccdiera^  k  lk>  €v>BP&Hna  the 
Iw^rfvi^  {^^IfH^tilMK  iiImmuk^  by  Bet\|a£%  <or  «>  tgtMWhh 
^y  «Mkti^  liKMMi  iW  Bib^  IW  a&ir  awk  a  jmi^  nn. 
ba^w  v^'t  wiial  wvHiSd  bav^  ksffiMiA  if  asi  uu^  h^iT  di^  Tii 
hiiJI  <>^  b»wii  an>t>friihii»A>  at  Aa>  I&wwk  ia  a  fgM&r  fihi»  ac  Bam. 

IW  ^^t^w^an  «Ma(4  ai  <mk^  apm  di^  <»kuibuik«^  it  k  a 
t^M  <vHMf)iMK:x  ^  ^  ^  am  'waw^^y  a^s^iftwit  w^sMk.  woua  dbe 

iW  vdAc«itiM^  y«m»i-«biMi  ^  HMHt"^^  S^n^iM^  idi^  mfs^  -it  mt 
^^Hi^smaH^  ^mii  ^  ytw«iik  iW  yiM$ta9it«tAi.  iW  ^^^fpikv.  ^  Saiur 
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Twi^ve  oommissaries,  delegated  by  parliament,  condemned 
Inm  to  make  a  public  abjmation,  and  to  remain  imprisoned  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  after  having  had  his  tcxigue  pierced  with  a 
hot  iron.  ^  I  appeal  to  the  king,"  cried  Berquin.  **  If  you  do 
not  submit  to  our  sentence,"  replied  one  <tf  the  judges,  ^  we  will 
prevent  your  appealing  anywhere."  ^  I  would  rather  die,"  says 
Berquin,  ^flian  to  allow  even  by  my  silence  a  condemnation 
also  of  the  trutL"  ^Let  him,  tfa^  be  strangled  and  burnt  on 
the  Place  de  GrftyeP  said  the  judges,  with  one  vmce. 

They  waited  foft  the  absence  of  Francis  I.  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence; f<»r  tliey  feared  lest  the  last  spaik  of  afiection  for  his 
kyal  servant  should  revive  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  Hie 
loth  of  November,  1529,  six  hundred  men  escorted  Berquin  to 
tlie  place  of  execution.  He  gave  no  sign  of  dejection.  ^  You 
should  have  said  (it  is  Erasmus  who  afterwards  related  it  ftom 
Ml  eye-witaeaB)  that  he  was  in  a  library  praBumg  his  stadiee,or 
in  a  temple  meditating  on  holy  things.  When  the  butcher,  with 
a  rough  voice,  read  to  him  his  sentence,  his  countenance  did  not 
change.  He  descended  from  the  cart  with  a  firm  step.  It  was 
not  the  stupidity  of  a  hardened  criminal ;  it  was  the  serenity, 
the  peace  of  a  good  conscience." 

Berquin  wished  to  speak  to  the  people.  They  heard  him  not, 
fcfr  the  monks  had  hired  some  wretches  to  drown  his  voice  with 
Hieir  shouts.  Thns  the  Sorbonne  of  1539  gave  to  the  people  of 
Paris  of  1793  the  cowardly  example  of  suffocating  upon  the  scaf- 
fold the  sacred  words  of  the  dying. 

After  the  execution,  Doctor  Merlin,  the  Grand  Penitentiary, 
said  aloud  to  the  people,  that  no  person  in  France,  perhaps,  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  died  a  better  Christian. 
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T!\\<^  WM  still  a  groat  number  of  Lutherans  in  the  city  of 

KaiU)(\il  to  tlioir  consciences,  abandoned  by  their  preachers, 
tM\i\  iWmwyvctiA  by  tlie  bisliop,  they  assembled  in  secret  An 
i<N  JatuHl  t:H>ttag<s  ^^^  garret  of  a  wool-carder,  the  copse  of  a  fotoet^ 
ycvtii  all  accopHiblo^  if  they  could  but  read  the  Scriptures  and 
|My  l«ig«ther«  Fxom  time  to  time,  some  one  of  their  number 
wai  H^xtf&A  in  his  humble  asylum  and  sealed  his  fiuth  with  his 

lH>M<^h«n  wx»>d  ncatterod^  James  Lel^Tre,  after  protracted 
•llfllMr1n|^^  li^muat^  his  carder  at  Nt6roc,  uttd<»'  the  proteetioa 
of  Xtavjjaivl  did  Val^^  Too  old  Iki  pfa^  an  active  pait  in  die 
¥Wk^  H^Awmaiik^  Im  £^>w^  its  ptv^gness  at  a  distance.  Hie 
«aid>  in  ^m^^  "^  I  jtiv^  n^  bo4y  to  the  eaith,  my  90«1  to  God, 
aii^  WV^  {>^^^^«fy  ti>>  t)^  {^oor."^  IliosewiorlshaT<eW«ia<i^raped, 
$1  i*  «MdN  ^^  his  ti^n^Wton^ 

>KM)is:m  FWI  wm;  «^«iit)>«r  of  an  i^  nor  a  Aaracter  aa 
Ml  Vp^vt^  ^  t)^  of  ]porMc«iMu  WWft  )>e  Ml  Mesw^  be 
>(K^M  lo  |fiK>ia<^  t^  l^ij^  ll»sa 

ift  \A^  >iiMSh«r^  jo$9^  )ii^  iKii^    IfiffcyMm^^  >f  lias  saocMn, 


^>«ii^mftnfc'  /'•fM*»MW»,  ^^/^'KftmmM'^ifmf :  fix**.  /J»?>i#w«i*».   fht/mm^tk^  IgtJiyiwiiio.  « 
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laise  a  storm  against  him ;  but  his  ardor  increased  with  his  peril. 
Wherever  there  was  a  place  to  set  his  foot,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
among  the  ravines  of  rocks,  in  the  bed  of  torrents,  he  fonnd  a 
spot  to  announce  the  new  doctrine.  They  threaten  him,  he 
stands  firm;  they  snrronnd  him,  he  escapes;  they  drive  him 
from  one  place,  he  reappears  in  another.  At  last,  when  he, 
finds  himself  shnt  in  on  all  sides,  he  retires  to  Switzerland, 
through  by-paths,  and  arrives  at  Basle  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1524.  There,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  living 
voice,  he  multiplies  the  written  word,  and  gets  some  thousands 
of  New  Testaments  printed,  which  are  scattered  in  France  by 
the  hands  of  colporteurs.  The  Bible  is  a  preacher  which  they 
can  also  bum,  doubtless ;  but  it  is  a  preacher  which  rises  again 
from  its  ashes. 

Here  and  there  sprung  up  other  missionaries  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  History  should  preserve  their  names.  At  Grenoble,  Pierre 
de  Sebville ;  at  Lyons,  Am^d^e  Maigret ;  at  Macon,  Michel 
d'Aronde;  at  Annonay,  Etienne  Machopolis  and  Etienne  Benier; 
at  Bourges  and  Orleans,  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  Greek  professor, 
from  Germany ;  at  Toulouse,  Jean  de  Catiurce,  a  licentiate  in 
law  and  a  professor. 

The  last  suffered  martyrdom  under  memorable  cireumstances. 
Under  three  charges  he  had  been  arrested  in  the  month  of 
January,  1532.  He  had  proposed,  on  the  eve  of  the  king's 
festival,  to  substitute  for  the  accustomed  dances  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  Instead  of  saying.  Health  to  the  Jcmg^  he  had 
cried.  Let  Jesua  Christ  reign  in  ov/r  hearts.  In  fine,  he  had 
held  an  assembly  for  religious  purposes  at  limoux,  his  native 
town. 

Brought  before  his  judges,  he  said  to  them, "  I  am  ready  to 
justify  myself  in  every  point.  Let  educated  men  bring  hither 
their  books :  we  will  discuss  the  case,  article  by  article.'^    But 
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they  fowred  to  attempt  the  proof.  Jean  de  Catarce  was  a  man 
of  great  sense ;  he  had  a  clear  intellect,  a  prompt  delivery,  and 
he  cited  the  Scriptures  with  astonishing  appropriateness.  Thej 
offered  him  pardon,  on  condition  he  would  retract  in  a  public 
lecture.  He  refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
obstinate  heretic. 

Soon  after,  conducted  to  the  place  Saint-Etienne,  he  was 
degraded  fifom  his  toiisure,  and  then  fiom  his  title  of  licentiate. 
During  this  ceremony,  which  lasts  three  hours,  he  ex[dained 
the  BiUe  to  the  attendants.  A  monk  interrupted  him,  to  pro* 
nounce  the  mtinom  (ftAe  CaAclie  faUh^  in  compliance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Inquisitors.  He  had  taken  for  a  text  these  words 
of  St  Paul,  ^^Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  fiom  the  fidth,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,"  and  stopped  diere. 
^Go  on,  go  on  with  the  text,''  mes  Oaturce  to  him.  But  the 
odiw  not  opening  his  mouth,  \e  pronounces,  in  a  loud  voiee^ 
the  context:  ^Spenking  lies  in  hypocrky,  having  their  coo- 
science  seared  with  a  hot  ircn,  fix-Udding  to  nuany,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  fiom  meats,  iriiidi  God  hath  created  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  of  thesn  which  b^eve  and  know  the 
tradL"^  Tlie  monk  was  mute  wi&  shame,  and  die  pe<^4e  ad- 
mired  the  singular  pfesenee  of  mindof  Caturce. 

lltey  eloched  him  in  die  dreea  of  a  buflbcxu  according  to  a 
usage  introduced  by  the  old  pefseculors  of  the  Albigragaes ;  and 
brought  again  before  his  judges^  w^  rettd  to  him  his  sentence  of 
dearh,  he  cries  oul — ^^  O  palace  of  iniqui^ !  O  seat  of  injua- 
tke  r  Two  hoBMlred  and  dkirtv  veais  after^  Jean  Cal^  woohi 
have  been  able  to  utter  the  same  wordts  ^  descending  the  steps 
of  the  same  palace  of  Touloase^ 
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But  the  yiolence  of  penecution  only  multiplied  proeelytes. 
Thej  were  of  every  rank,  and  already  so  numerous  in  a  canton 
of  Konnandy,  that  they  called  it  Utiie  Cfermanyj  as  we  learn 
fiom  a  letter  of  Bucer,  addressed  to  Luth^  in  1530.  More 
than  one  monk  threw  aside  his  cowl  to  embrace  the  Beformed 
fidth.  I  will  cite  a  single  example,  which  will  be,  in  dome  de- 
gree, the  type  of  a  multitude  of  others. 

FranciB  Lambert,  bom  at  Ayignon  in  1487,  had  conoeiYed, 
from  his  infancy,  a  jHrofonnd  veneration  for  the  Franciscans,  idio 
eadi  day  passed  his  docH*.  ^  I  admired,"  said  he,  ^^  tiieir  austere 
costume,  their  meditative  coimtenance,  their  downcast  looks, 
Uidur  arms  crossed  devoutiy,  their  solemn  step ;  and  I  was  igno* 
rant  that  under  these  sheep-skins  lurked  foxes  and  wolves." 

The  ecclesiastics  had  also  remarked  the  naive  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  man.  ^Come  with  us,"  they  said  to  him;  ^the 
cloister  has  good  revenues ;  you  will  live  in  peace  in  your  odi, 
and  you  will  there  follow  your  studies  at  your  leisure."  He  was 
received  as  a  novice  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  three  months. 
He  passed  his  probation  welL  The  monks  were  careful  to  con* 
oeal  their  quarrels  and  their  disorders.  ^^  The  year  following  I 
pnmonnoed  my  vows,"  adds  Lambert,  ^not  having  the  least 
idea  of  what  I  was  doing." 

But  now  that  they  had  no  more  fear  of  his  leaving  them,  what 
sad  disclosures!  what  cruel  miscalculations  I  He  expected  to 
'live  among  saints,  and  found  only  disorderly  and  impious  men. 
When  he  expressed  his  sorrow,  they  laughed  at  him. 

To  leave  the  cloister  without  breaking  his  vows,  he  secured 
the  titie  of  apattoUejfreacherj  but  his  position  became  no  better. 
They  accused  him  of  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  order. 
^  When  I  returned,  tired  out,  from  my  tours,"  said  he,  ^'  insults 
and  maledictions  generally  flavored  .my  repasts."  His  comrades 
reiH^MKxhed  him  especially  for  having  censured  too  severely 
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ihfO&e  iriio  lodged  dieoD,  ahhaagh  maaotj  were  Tile  UBmen,  or 
freq[iienleiB  of  bad  places.  ^  Why  do  joa  makej^  avid  tiwf, 
*^  diese  pecfde  enraged  aft  i»  f  Thej  will  giTe  as  no  more  from 
tibar  imhle^  or  lodging."^ . . .  ^  llimt  is  to  sav,^  oontinneB  Lambert^ 
*  thai  th^e  dareB  of  their  bellioB  liaar  len  lor  tibe  kn  of  tiie 
•onla  of  their  hoets  than  of  thdr  own  dinneis.'' 

In  despair^  he  hud  thooj^t  of  mafcing  himadf  m  CudraBian 
ftiar«  thai  he  might  write,  if  he  conld  not  preach.  Bol  a  new 
flloim,  and  the  most  terrible  of  alL.  Ml  ufoa  him.  Hie  monks 
diaeofered  in  his  cdl  some  of  Ladier  s  treatifiesw  Lather  in  a 
reEgiona  hoi»e!  Thej  ahonted  with  one  Toke,  .fiSrviy/  Aer* 
My  /  and  thej  bunt  these  writings^  widiooi  rending  m  sing^ 
Kne.  ^  As  Ibr  mTsd^^  said  Lambert,  ^  I  beliere  that  ^  wwki 
of  Lmher  eontain  more  tme  theology  diancan  be  icMmdin  all 
tike  writings  of  all  die  monks,  since  monks  have  been  in  tiha 
world.'' 

Xhqr  intrasted  to  hinv  in  IdSS.  feteis  lor  die  General  of  tiha 
Older;  bat  saqpecting  some  perfidr^  he  profited  bj  his  EbeiiT  to 
pass  die  frontier  of  Ciennanj^  and  piaeed  himarif  at  die  Ced  of 
the  chair  of  Ladher.  "^  I  lewMaeev^  said  hew  m  letmiimti^  h» 
staij^^aQdiendQS  of  tike  FianaKaii  Frianw  knawio^  diat  A« 
holf  €ioi^^  should  be  mj  onhr  rmfew  and  dai  of  all  Oiiinri— 
I  retract  aU  Aat  I  hare  taaght  coatrarr  «>  rereabd  trafih,  aad  I 
paaj  those  who  haTe  Katened  to  me  to  r^^ect  it  with  misel£  I 
ahsolre  mpelf  iSma  aK  tike  oidiaancas  of  &e  pope.  «ai  I  gob-* 
sent  to  be  excoaHnaakated  bj  hu%  knoaiiag  dai  he  ^  himadlf 
eiriwiiiiiinif.atod  bj  tta  Loid.'^ 

Hi  i^EMd  mdto  aaw^  TiHV  ISaSw  and  WW  the  &st  noa^ 
of  Fiance  who  had  bnftaa  ^  iw  of  eeJSbacT.  He  i  iiriii  iiail 
to  Aa  fioBtHai^  ii^  Mato  and  Sfetasbaq;^  and  daued  to  go  abo 
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to  Besan^on.  But,  having  everywhere  enoonntered  great  obeta- 
dea,  he  retoroed  to  Germany,  was  elected  profeesor  at  Martbni^, 
and  asaisted  to  spread  the  Beformed  fidth  in  the  country  of 
Heflse.  He  died  there  in  1630,  with  the  reputation  of  a  fiuthM 
CSiristian,  and  a  wise  theologian. 

While  the  new  religion  was  making  proselytes  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  comitry,  and  even  in  the  convents  of  the  provinces, 
it  l)^an,  also,  to  penetrate  Paris.  It  found  there  a  poweifiil 
protector  in  Maigaret  de  Yalois.  ^^  Her  name,"  says  Theodore 
de  Seze,  ^^  is  worthy  of  perpetual  honor,  on  account  of  her  piety, 
and  the  holy  aseal  she  manifested  for  the  advancement  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Church  of  God,  so  that  to  her  we  owe  the  life  of 
many  a  good  man.^^ 

Maigaret  de  Yalois  was  bom  at  AngoulSme  in  1492.  Mar- 
ried in  1509  to  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  and  in  1527  to  Henry  H., 
king  of  Kavarre,  she  was  as  eminent  for  her  genius  as  for  her 
rank.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  collection  of  licentious  sto- 
ries that  have  been  attributed  to  her  came  fit>m  her  pen ;  but 
even  if  she  had  written  them,  it  was  but  a  fiiult  of  youth,  which 
she  afterwards  nobly  repaired.  Margaret  was  virtuous  in  a  cor- 
rupt court. 

Having  heard  of  a  reform  which  cadt  off  the  yoke  of  human 
traditions,  she  wished  to  understand  it,  and  conversed  on  the 
subject  with  Le£lvre  d'Etaples,  Farel,  and  Bri^onnet  She  was 
pleased  with  their  ideas,  read  the  Bible,  and  adopted  the  new 
doctrines,  with  that  tinge  of  mysticism,  however,  which  charao- 
terized  some  of  those  whose  instructions  she  had  received.* 

The  volume  of  poems  she  published,  under  the  title  of  Matt' 
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*  We  om  only  •ketoih  here  prominent  traits.  If  anj  one  wishes  to  know  the  prio- 
d^ee  of  the  mynljtf  9A0A  of  the  eerij  periods  of  the  Franch  Befbnnstion,  he  most  read 
tiMmoDognpliy  of  Mw4  JBmhmI,  hgr  If.  le  Proftssenr  C.  Sohmidt,  etc. 
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gtierUe  de  la  Marguerite  des  PrmcesseSj  contains  touching  lev^ 
dations  of  the  state  of  her  soul.  She  protected  the  preaches 
of  the  Beformation,  gave  them  money  for  their  travels,  welcomed 
Hiem  in  safe  retreats,  and  delivered  many  fix)m  prison.  Hencei 
in  their  correspondence,  they  call  her  the  good  Lady,  the  very 
excellent  and  very  dear  Christian. 

Intelligent  and  devout,  she  had  rendered  to  her  brother, 
Francis  I^  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  services  which 
could  not  be  foi^tten ;  and  she  had  acquired  an  influence  over 
him  which  she  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  religion. 

Francis  I.  never  had  fully  known  what  he  was,  nor  what  he 
desired  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Gifted  with  qualities  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  he  often  mistook  for  profound  calculations 
the  changes  of  his  humor.  Proud,  beyond  measure,  of  being  a 
knightly  king,  he  had  a  passion  for  ancient  chivalry,  for  anns, 
and  adventures  of  gallantry,  but  he  had  no  sterner  loyalty.  The 
Italy  of  the  Borgias  and  the  MachiavelHs,  so  to  speak,  had  tinged 
his  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  protected  those  men  of  letters 
who  generously  vindicated  him  before  posterity,  it  would  be 
asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  besides  the  appearances  of  the  virtues 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  a  great  king. 

The  Beformation  pleased  him,  as  it  was  an  instrument  of  war 
against  the  monks,  whom  he  despised ;  but  it  repelled,  by  its 
austere  maxims,  a  prince  who  had  peopled  his  court  with  favor- 
ites. The  priests  were  never  tired,  moreover,  in  representing 
to  him  the  followers  of  the  new  religion  as  the  enemies  of  all 
social  order.  The  historian  Seckendorf  cites  a  letter,  dated  at 
the  court  of  France  in  1530,  where  they  were  accused  of  seeking 
the  downfall  of  princes,  perfect  equality  of  rights,  and  even 
the  rupture  of  marriage  ties,  and  the  community  of  property. 
Francis  L  was  deeply  stirred  with  these  calumnies,  and  Bran- 
tome  reports  that  he  said :   ''  These  innovations  tend  to  noth- 
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ing  lefls  than  Hie  overtihrow  of  all  monarchy,  human  and 
divine." 

Hence  we  see  why,  at  certain  moments  of  his  reign,  although 
he  was  not  naturally  cruel,  he  appeared  so  merciless  towards  the 
Beformers.  He  believed  he  was  acting  like  a  statesman,  and 
lie  tried  to  suppress,  in  streams  of  blood,  the  gloomy  phantoms 
with  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  peopled  his  &ncy. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  strange  and  interesting  spectacle— that 
etro^le  between  Margaret  de  Yalois  and  her  brother,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Beformers.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian woman  who  triumphs.  Francis  L  opposes  the  Sorbonne* 
He  promises  to  protect  the  Lutherans  m  rrmch  as  he  oonld^  and 
more  than  had  Mtherio  been  in  hisjpower.  He  desires  to  grant 
them  what  has  been  called  the  mass  in  seven  pointSj  or  the  sup- 
I»eBsion  of  seven  abuses  in  the  worship  of  the  Eoman  ChurcL 
Sometimes  it  is  the  Catholic  or  political  prince  who  appears  the 
victor.  Margaret  de  Yalois  bows  before  the  vehemence  of  her 
brother,  veils  herself  with  docility  and  silence,  resumes  certain 
practices  of  Catholicism,  and,  in  fine,  conceals  her  &ith  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  she  died  in  the  old 
communion  or  the  new. 


IV. 


It  seemed,  in  1533,  that  better  days  were  breaking  upon  the 
French  Keformation.  The  queen-mother,  Louise  de  Savoie, 
who  thought  to  atone  for  the  irregularities  of  her  youth  by  a 
fimatical  bigotry,  had  just  died.  Francis  L  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Protestants  of  the  League  of  Smalcalde,  and  the 
influence  of  Margaret  de  Yalois  had  increased.    She  improved 

her  opportunity  to  offer  the  pulpits  of  Paris  to  Gerard  Boussel, 
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Ckmmdt^  tmd  Ikrtottlt,  wbo  inelined  towardi  ihe  rafbnned  do5> 
trinm.  liiiAu^i)  Jeim  du  Belliiy  did  not  oppose  them.  Hie  ins 
H  Wiili-ftiiul  ftmoi  oiui  in  bU  letters  to  Melancthcm  he  signed 
iiiliOMilf—  Kie«^*  /nwj'  t/ie  heart. 

Tim  eUuTidum  were  crowded.  No^l  Beda  and  other  docton 
fft  tiie  Horl>oiuie  attempted  to  excite  the  people  to  rifle ;  hut  they 
wart)  ti%l\tid  by  tlie  parliament  The  wrath  of  the  monks  hence- 
Ibrth  knew  no  bomids.  They  acted  a  play  in  their  College  of 
Mavarru,  In  wbloh  Margaret  de  Yalois,  while  reading  the  Bible, 
and  tliruwiug  away  her  spindle,  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
iUry  uf  hi^ll,  Tbe  Borbonnists  oondemned|  at  the  same  time,  a 
volume  of  Miirgaret*S|  entitled  Th6  JUrror  <^  iht  Swfvi  SavH^ 
wheruiu  die  bad  mentioned  neither  saints,  nor  purgatory,  nor 
my  oU\er  redemption  than  that  of  Jesus  Ohrist  A  Franciscaii 
drlar  Ueolared  in  puhlio  that  Margaret  deserved  to  be  confined 
U^  a  sai^k  and  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Thii  was  more  insolenoe  than  the  king  could  endure.  He 
paused  tbe  regent*  of  the  OoUc^  of  Navarre  to  be  punished,  and 
disavowed  the  eensure  of  the  Sorbcone  by  the  whole  uniTonity. 
lie  even  said  he  w^d  make  th^  monk  endun^  ^  wy  pvnidi> 
«^>nt  with  whioh  he  had  menaced  Margaret  de  Yakis;  hot  die 
taleivede<)  Ij^mt  him>  and  the  puniehmeat  was  commuted. 

Thia  dit^ponitkxa  of  Flraftcis  L  did  iiot  last  k»g.  Havmg  hsd 
W  KuK^rview  with  Oeaient  YU^  at  Marseittws  in  the  moudk  of 
(VK'b^v  153^  k  reft«eace  to  the  martvige  of  hie  soa  Hauy 
wilh  CWbjevi»#  <li»  )4Mk%.  viie^  <)f  ^  P^^P^  *"^  wnrhaig  to 
aieijyr^  th^anitof  thai  yoajtilf  ii^  tW^ooii^uiQeloir  Mibn^thieANaia 
^  \m  ^h^  ^ii\  W  leHwwwiJi  W  fteia  gceati;^  ittfieuad  agisinat 
tllMk  heMii^  3is^  vi'  tibv^  tatfiioiwin  or  StoaaasnlaitTMii,.  as 
Iki^v  w^K>»  thei)^  gette^  weie^  etel  &ia»  peaon^aBil  thi»  9«^ 
lisdEMi^  W  Ih^  ^Mis^eo^  ]m(a.4iei«. 
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W&.  patienoe  all  the  blows  of  this  persecutioii,  and  they  la- 
OMDited  the  loss  of  their  pastors.  At  Hiis  time  a  certain  F^ret 
appeared,  bringing  firom  Switzerland  placards  against  the  masSi 
and  proposed  to  scatter  them  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
iBore  pmdent  opposed  him,  saying  that  too  much  precipitation 
would  ruin  alL  Bat  the  more  enthusiastic,  as  almost  alwayi 
happens  in  times  of  trial,  had  their  own  way. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1534,  the  inhabitants  of  Fans  found 
in  tiie  public  places,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  on  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  on  Hie  doors  of  the  churches,  a  placard  with  this  tide: 
^  True  articles  upon  the  horrible,  great,  and  intolerable  abuses  of 
the  papal  mass,  invented  directly  against  the  holy  Supper  of  our 
Jjoirdj  the  only  Mediator  and  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Chrisf 

This  document  was  written  in  a  caustic  and  severe  style. 
Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  monks,  denounced  it  with  bitt^ 
invectives*  It  closed  thus:  ^In  fine,  truth  shows  their  vices, 
truth  threatens  them,  truth  pursues  tiiem,  truth  terrifies  them, 
and  by  it  their  reign  will  soon  be  destroyed  forever.'' 

The  people  flock  around  the  placards.  Horrible  repcnrts  are 
orculated,  such  as  the  mob  always  get  up  when  they  are  enraged. 
They  say  that  Hie  Lutherans  have  formed  a  fiightful  conspiracy, 
that  they  will  ruin  the  churches,  bum  every  thing,  massacre  alL 
And  the  multitude  ciy:  Deathy  death  to  the  heretics/  The 
priests,  the  monks,  perhaps  the  first  deceived,  inflamed  the  popu- 
lar fiuy.  The  magistrates,  although  more  calm,  are  exasperated 
at  such  a  bold  attad:  against  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  Hie 
realm. 

At  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  where  Francis  L  was  then  staying, 
Ae  storm  buiat  with  equal  violence.  A  placard  had  been  fiut- 
ened  (many  sospect  by  a  hostile  hand)  to  the  very  door  of  the 
kmg's  chamber.  The  king  thinks  it  an  insult,  not  only  to  his 
anfliority,  but  againat  his  perscm ;  and  Cardinal  de  Toumon  so 
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proooed  tlus  thought  upon  his  heart,  that  he  reacdved,  aaji 


an  hiatorian,  to  extenninate  ereiy  heretic  that  fell  into  faia 
power. 

Orders  are  immediatelj  given  to  seize  the  Sacramentariana, 
dead  or  alive.  The  criminal  lieutenant,  Jean  Morin,  pressed 
into  his  sarvice  a  certain  case-maker,  who  had  been  a  messenger 
for  secret  assemblies,  and  to  whom  hia  life  was  promised,  on  coor 
dition  that  he  would  lead  the  king's  officers  into  all  the  houses 
of  the  heretics.  Some,  informed  in  time,  fled;  others,  men  and 
women,  those  who  had  disapproved  the  placards,  as  well  as  those 
who  &vored  them,  were  hurled  promiscuoosl j  into  prisons. 

It  is  related,  fliat  the  dvil  officer,  having  Altered  the  house  of 
Bartholemj  IGlon,  who  had  the  palsy:  ^Arise,  let  us  go/* 
'^Alasl  sir,**  replies  the  paralytic,  ^it  needs  agreator  master 
than  you  to  make  me  rise."  The  sergeants  carried  him,  and  he 
atrengtheied  the  courage  of  his  companions  in  captivi^. 

They  were  soon  brought  to  triaL  But  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
dergy  thirsted  for  more  her^cal  blood.  They  wanted  to  strike 
die  imagination  of  the  people  by  a  general  procession,  and  per- 
aoading  the  king  to  assist  them,  they  bound  him  firmly  to  the 
sifBtem  of  posecuticA.  lliis  ftte  maika  an  important  qpodi  in 
enr  history;  for  it  is  the  time  when  die  people  of  Paris  oigaged  in 
the  struggle  against  the  heretics;  and  onoe  upon  the  scene,  they 
disappear  only  at  the  eoA  of  the  League.  In  the  order  of  ideas 
and  open  acts,  this  procession,  intermingled  with  botcheries,  was 
the  first  of  the  bloody  days  of  the  tsnxteenlh  centny;  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, the  Barricades,  the  assassination  of  Henry  IIL,  and 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  must  follow  it 

A  chronid^  of  tiie  time,  Simon  Fontune,  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bcmne,  has  left  m  a  long  desoiiplion  of  it  It  was  the  SMi  e< 
January^  15S&  A  oountleea  muhitade  had  gathered  foom  al 
Ae  call«lndil^|^  eowitiy.    ^  Diers  was  not  a  Uoek  of  woai  or 
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jnttiiig  out  fiom  the  walls,  where  (me  could  sit,  which  was 
not  oociq>ied.  The  roo&  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  men, 
small  and  great,  and  the  streets  seemed  paved  with  human 
lieads." 

Kever  had  so  many  relics  been  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  shrine  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  was  brought  for  the 
first  time.  The  priests  bore  the  head  of  Saint  Louis,  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  the  veritable  crown  of  thorns,  a  nail  and  the  iron 
of  the  lance  which  had  pierced  the  ^ody  of  the  Lord.  Uie 
shrine  of  Saint  Genevieve,  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was  borne  by 
the  c(»'poration  of  butchers,  who  had  prepared  themselves  for 
this  holy  office  by  a  long  fast,  and  every  one  had  a  wish  to  touch 
the  precious  relic  with  the  finger's  end,  or  a  handkerchief  or  a 
bonnet 

Cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  caped  and  mitred,  figured 
in  their  order.  Then  came  the  king,  with  his  head  bare,  and  a 
lifted  taper  in  his  hand ;  behind  him  marched  all  the  princes, 
cavaliers,  counsellors  of  parliament,  tradesmen,  fraternities. 
Along  the  streets  the  hourgeoia^  with  burning  torches,  kneeled  as 
the  holy  sacrament  went  by. 

Afi;er  mass,  the  king  dined  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  with 
his  sons,  the  queen,  and  tlie  princes  of  the  blood.  When  the 
repast  was  finished^  he  called  the  clergy,  the  ambassadors,  the 
nobles,  the  presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  all  the  notables; 
and,  having  seated  himself  on  a  throne,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  pardon,  even  in  his  own  children,  the  crime  of  heresy, 
and  that  if  he  knew  that  one  of  the  members  of  his  body  was 
infected  with  it,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  his  own  hands. 

The  same  day,  six  Lutherans  were  burnt  From  fear  that  a 
word  of  faith  or  a  prayer,  coming  out  of  the  flames,  might  move 
the  conscience  of  the  butchers,  they  cut  off,  beforehand,  the 
tongues  of  the  most  firm.    They  suspended  them  upon  a  mova- 
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hh  f(/tiiUmiif  iithUsh^  rUting  md  iUling  altenuHely,  plunged  Unem 
inUf  iiw  life  uml  ilf^n  drffW  tliem  out,  till  fbey  were  entirdj  oon- 
itftn«^l  Hijfi  wfM  ibo  imiiMhimfit  of  the  e9trapade.  The  fiaro- 
IftiMm  Vjm\miit  fit  fbuno,  who  desired  that  his  victims  should  feel 
tiio  ^K^niy  ttf  djring,  httd  not  Invented  that,  and  the  Inqnisitioii 
tff  M(f(tift  (Quilted  the  Haracens  and  Jews  the  &vor  of  being  burnt 
nifti*(4  (|tti(^lil/. 

Oil  Mtimtng  to  the  liouvre,  Francis  I.  was  a  witness  of  these 
eumMittotieii  Tlid  butcher  waited  till  he  appeared,  in  order  to 
show  him  tlie  spectacle. 

Alt  titntttmnoe  was  immediatol/  decreed,  pronouncing  the  ex- 
teiiiittmttott  of  heretics^  witli  pain  of  death  to  all  who  should 
i^T^ni^^l  \\\^\w^  and  a  promise  of  the  quarter  of  the  property  of 
th^  viotin\n  h>  thi?ir  accmors. 

1^t^ni>i(t  t .  mH^\  hAd  cau»e  to  repent  that  he  had  yielded  to  this 
at(h?!^^m  of  )>))i^nv\y  V  Th«  Ih^tM^tante  of  Germany  were  indignant, 
at^d  f  (^  watvit^l  K>  ally  air^imit  him  vrilh  th<^  house  of  Austria.  He 
tl^^ai>^l  h>  Ihi^v  i^  ^^l^Anation  of  htti  course^  by  his  ambaasa- 
^\^  WiU^am  ih  tianjp^v,  tbal  th«^««  wbo  had  been  pot  to  dea& 
%v^  K^^^^tio^viK  8a<^^i<>^l^anK  and  wA  lAHhenuas.  He  eToi 
«ri^  ^^  ^^#^<4  a  «v(N^<vilial;iovi  >ri^  t)i«  lMff»  of  Smslctlde, 
^ y^x^Mi^tV9«  ^M['>x^Y<4i  Vad  b^im  vadte  to  H<teM&oss  a  orler 
16  ^t4iii^  bivn  ti^  l>(vm,  Mid  b^  )iwib!li«>)i«d  aan  <ed[kft  moo^  niM, 
wb{<<f«  vi^ivWH)  1^  ^iy4iMi^  M  ^AtoM"  ftatqw'^  ^  iKO^sev^  on  m^ 
^tHaa  tbiit  tb<^y  va^14  at^'WA^  ^'iiihiyi  nix  v»ma^    D^iii  «dkst  «r 

Voanr^  fb«  myluffi  <4'  ^Tfi*fnf?nMf^  tneti  who  «Kiig!ied  Ihim 
^fiiisntHAft.  ^anV  fujfftn^  fcmilw  bWMiftht  inio  ihese  jiw^ 
4n<H«»i  rtw*?r  iTH^wtfiy  and  th^i-  ft^T^in^.  TSwyiblnjj:  Ktmmed  » 
H^  ifiifvwt.    ^Phi*  1M«5  ^i^W*  ^im<?4Hlod,  *h^  IMgi  «Mltrv«ted,  *gfi- 
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enltore  improved,  schools  opened,  and  the  people  prepared  to 
leoeive  the  lessons  of  the  Beformation. 

The  Queen  of  ITavarre  died  in  1649,  lamented  bj  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Beam,  who  loved  to  repeat  her  generous  maxim: 
^  Kings  and  princes  are  not  the  masters  and  lords  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  only  ministers,  whom  Qod  has  established  to  serve  and 
protect  them." 

Marguerite  de  Yalois  was  the  mother  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and 
the  grandmother  of  Heniy  lY . 


V. 


Exposed  to  the  calunmies  which  descended  from  the  throne, 
and  spread  through  all  Europe ;  accused  of  being  seditious,  blas- 
phemers, the  enemies  of  God  and  man ;  judged  and  condemned 
with  closed  doors ;  having,  in  fine,  their  tongues  cut  out  before 
fliej  endured  the  last  torment,  the  Protestants  of  France  had  no 
means  of  justification,  and  even  their  martyrdom  was  dishon- 
<»ed. 

At  this  period  appears  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Sdir 
giojij  the  most  powerM  of  apologies.  ^^  Behold,'^  says  Calvin, 
in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Conmientary  on  the  Psalms,  ^^  what  has  in- 
duced me  to  publish  the  Institutes  :  first,  in  order  to  fi*ee  from 
an  unjust  accusation  my  brejliren,  whose  death  was  precious  be- 
fore Gkxl ;  and,  again,  as  the  same  cruelties  hung  over  the  heads 
of  many  poor  faithful  ones,  that  foreign  nations  might  be  touched 
with  some  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  and  grant  them  their 
assistance.'^ 

This  work  announces  the  true  leader  of  the  French  Beformar 
tion.  Luther  was  too  fiEu:  away,  and  his  German  genius  could 
not  fully  sympathize  with  ours.    William  Farel  was  too  ardent ; 
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he  lacked  that  finn,  self-fiust^ed  character  which  is  neceBsary 
to  guide  great  enterprises.  Others  were  obecnre.  The  growing 
churches  waited  for  a  man  capable  of  placing  himself  at  their 
head ;  and  Calvin  was  that  man. 

His  life  is  everywhere ;  I  will  notice  only  what  belongs  to  the 
plan  of  this  history. 

John  Calvin  was  bom  in  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  De- 
signed in  his  youth  for  the  priesthood,  he  was  gratified  with  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  But  the  will 
of  his  father  and  his  own  having  turned  him  fix)m  theology,  he 
went  to  study  law  at  Boui^es  and  at  Orleans.  He  there  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  precocious  intelligence,  and  austerity  of 
morals. 

The  Beformation  was  then  agitating  all  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing. Masters  and  pupils  scarcely  thought  of  any  thing  else, 
whether  irom  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  or  the  demands  of  conscience 
and  faith.  Calvin  was  among  the  latter  class,  and  the  Bible  he 
had  received  firom  the  hand  of  his  kinsman,  Pierre  Robert  Oli* 
v^tan,  separated  him  fix)m  Catholicism,  as  it  already  had  Zwingle 
and  Luther.  The  three  great  Beformers  arrived  at  the  same  end 
by  the  same  road. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  keep  silent  what  they  believe. 
Auditors  flocked  around  him,  and  the  solitude  he  loved  became 
impossible.  '^  For  my  part,"  says  he  still  further  in  the  preftce 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  ^^  so  far  fi*om  being  of  an  un- 
social and  retiring  nature,  I  have  always  loved  repose  and  tran- 
quillity ;  I  began  to  seek  some  hiding-place,  and  means  of  sep- 
arating myself  from  the  world ;  but,  as  the  necessity  increased, 
to  accomplish  my  desire,  all  my  retreats  and  by-places  became 
like  public  schools." 

Calvin  saw  that  his  time  and  his  powers  no  more  belonged  to 
liimaAlf    He  preached  in  secret  assemblies  at  Bourges  and  at 
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Pans.  ^^  He  promoted  marvelloiisly,''  Bays  Theodore  de  Bdze, 
^  the  kingdom  of  Gpd  in  many  fEunilies,  teaching  the  truth,  not 
with  an  affected  liangoage,  to  which  he  had  always  ^been  an  en- 
emy.  but  with  such  pfofQund  knowledgia,  fmd  such  solid  gravity 
of  wdirclS)  that  no  man  listened  to  him  without  the  most  rav- 
ished admiration.''*    He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

A  discourse  which  he  composed,  in  1533,  for  the  rector  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris,  and  which  was  charged  with  heresy  by  the 
Sorbonne,  forced  him  to  fly.  He  saved  himself^  it  is  said,  by  m 
window.    A  few  moments  after  the  sergeant  seized  his  lodgings. 

He  retired,  under  the  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville,  to  Angou- 
leme,  and  was  received  into  the  house  of  the  Canon  Louis  dn 
TQlet,  where  he  had  a  rich  library  at  his  service.  He  was  al- 
ready occupied  with  his  great  work  on  the  Christian  Beligion ; 
and  he  labored  on  it  with  so  much  ardor,  that  he  often  spent 
nights  without  sleeping  and  days  without  food.  When  he  had 
finished  a  chapter,  he  read  it  to  his  friends ;  and  oiliiopening 
his  manuscript)  he  had  a  custom  of  saying,  ^^  Let  us  find  the 
truth.'' 

He  scattered  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Poitoa 
and  the  Saintonge,  publicly  when  he  could,  secretiy  when  the 
persecution  was  too  violent.  There  is  shown  still,  near  Poitiers, 
an  excavation  which  bears,  by  popular  tradition,  the  name  of 
the  OtoUo  of  Calmn.  While  in  company  there  one  day  with 
severaT  of  his  disciples,  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  the  mass 
must  be  true,  since  it  was  celebrated  in  all  Christendom.  ^^  Here 
18  my  mass,"  replied  Calvin,  showing  them  the  Bible.  Th^ 
throwing  his  hat  and  doak  upon  the  table,  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  he  cried :  ^^  Lord,  if,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  thou 
chaigest  me  with  not  having  been  at  mass,  and  that  I  have  left 

*  ffift.  of  the  Befonned  Chnrohet,  p.  tt. 
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it,  I  will  say  to  thee  with  trath,  Lord,  thou  hast  not  oommanded 
it  Behold  thy  law;  behold  the  Scriptures  which  thou  hast 
giyen  me,  in  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  sacri- 
fice than  that  which  was  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  Cross.'' 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  interior  of  this  grotto 
by  Calvin  and  his  friends.  As,  fourteen  centuries  before,  the 
Christians  communed  in  the  Catacombs  of  Borne ;  so,  two  cen- 
tmies  after,  the  Protestants  of  France  communed  in  the  desert} 
and  more  recently,  in  the  days  of  revolution,  the  Catholic  priests 
have  built  their  altars  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 

Constantly  in  danger  of  death,  Calvin  established  himself  at 
Basle,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  French,  since  the  Geneva  of  the 
Beformation  was  not  yet  in  existence.  While  there,  he  gave 
the  last  stroke  to  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  BeUgion^  which 
appeared  in  the  month  of  Augnst,  1535. 

This  was  the  first  Theological  and  literary  monument  of  the 
French  Beformation.  The  truth  of  Calvin's  ideas  might  be  dis- 
puted, but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  genius.  He  was  of 
his  time,  as  we  are  of  ours.  While  he  laid  his  premises  on  a 
level  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  his  times,  he 
developed  them  with  an  incomparable  vigor  of  logic  His  work 
is  achieved. 

Scattered  £bu*  and  wide  through  schools,  the  castles  of  the 
noblesse,  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  even  the  workshops  of  the 
people,  the  Institutes  became  the  most  powerM  of  preachers. 
Around  this  book  the  Protestants  gathered,  as  around  a  stand- 
ard. They  found  every  thing  there — doctrine,  discipline,  church 
organization — and  the  apologist  of  the  martyrs  was  the  legislator 
of  their  children. 

We  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  lofly  style  of  the  Institutes. 
Calvin  cared  little  for  the  glory  of  letters,  although  Bossuet  has 
affirmed  it.    He  went  straight  to  things,  and  his  expression  be- 
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came  dear,  energetic,  vivid,  for  he  cared  only  for  the  jnstneBB 
of  his  thonghtB. 

In  liis  dedicatory  epistle  to  Frands  L,  he  refiiteB  the  following 
objections,  which  were  addressed  to  the  disdples  of  the  Reforms- 
tion :  Yonr  doctrine  is  new  and  doabtfbl ; — jou  do  not  confirm 
it  by  a  single  miracle ; — ^you  contradict  the  Fathers ; — yon  over- 
turn tradition  and  custom ; — yon  make  war  npon  the  Ohnrch ; — 
you  engender  seditions.  In  closing,  Calvin  supplicated  the  king 
to  examine  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  in  order  that, 
seeing  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Bible,  he  might  no  longer 
treat  them  as  heretics.  ^^  It  is  yonr  office.  Sire,''  said  he  to  him, 
^not  to  tnm  away  yonr  ears.or  yonr  heart  from  so  jnst  a  defence, 
especially  since  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  know  how 
the  glory  of  Gkxl  shall  be  maintained  on  the  earth ...  .0,  subject 
worthy  of  yonr  attention,  worthy  of  yonr  jurisdiction,  worthy  of 
yonr  royal  throne  1" 

It  is  said  that  the  king  did  not  deign  even  to  read  this  epistle. 
Some  intrigue  of  court,  or  caprice  of  the  Dudiess  d'Etampes,  ab- 
sorbed, apparently,  all  his  leisure*  If  we  overlook  the  hand  of 
God  as  the  controlling  power  of  all  things,  and  see  the  visible 
causes  of  events,  on  what  would  depend  the  political  and  reli- 
gioDS  destiny  of  nations? 

His  IngtUfutes  scarcely  finished,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  see 
Bente  de  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  who  had,  like  Margaret  of  Yalois,  opened  her  heart 
to  the  Beformed  faith.  They  established  a  correspondence  which 
was  never  interrupted,  and  Calvin  still  wrote  to  Ben6e,  while 
upon  her  death-bed. 

In  1536,  he  was  appointed  pastor  and  professor  at  Geneva.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  our  work  to  consider  the  religious, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  revolution  which  he  introduced. 
Let  us  add  only,  that,  from  his  new  country,  he  did  not  cease  to 


iq«  Fi  ■!  II  linr  bk  boiob^  kk  lettns^  and  ligr  tfe 

wftkOw  after  baring  been  Irmed  br  bim.caiiied  back 
tbcir  cbBRbcs  wbaK  be  bdad  lai^  Aeaa.  Cyhria  «■(  tObe 
gaide  4f  t&«  FraKb  IVD«ertaDi^  tbcir  coBKlkr*  t^ 
finft  STiao^ ;  and  tbe  "w***-^  i»i— j  ■  be  emiiwd  cppbt  Acaa 
wmt  §^  fesaaQr  adbaowU^edy  Aat  &ej  iwciivdL  ioaravfe  Iba 
KMb£^  s)ir  tbe  sixfiecBtb  ceatHj^  tbe 
*^Hew»  fired  witb  tbedecpcrt 
•ij^  kk  iecty^  tti»  Stefben 
our  prira»firil  rf  ajnia§.ed 
ceamgy  cqagotedy  eonfcrnrf  by  leters^  and  be  ■e^na-^dkad 

tfe  TigOnee  of  tbe  jaEkfs.-^ 

la  coBsuienBg  tbe  izRpanbfe  kana  wbkb  Ae  Ttrfwifi 
caisedtitoQtiiEebof  Bome^weseHtdeastcni^Kdac  ^aoai^ 
emas  Ae  had  squandered  iqwii  hinu  ami  w^  wit£e&  abe  ttQ 
hOam^hint.  Tbe deptb Qif  ber  woiaid» ineasores  Ae  strengtb «]f 
Ua  blowBi.  We  di>  not  write  tbe  apologj  of  CalTm;  bat  sodm 
kief  e^qrlaaatioos  sbooM  here  have  thor  plaee. 

CalTin  h8»  been  Aarpd  with  amiHtuxi.  He  bad  oeij  tbafe  of 
men  of  geiuasy  who  are  elevated  to  tbe  ficst  raok  hf  &0  veiT 
instinct  *j£  ordinanr  mimb^  and  br  die  fiiree  of  exramBtuKea^ 
b  r^BStng  to  aBcend^  tbej  would,  act  be  bnmbte ;  tbey  would  be 
jythlgm  to  tibeir  miagiaii  and  pievapcatof&.  Tbe  mnltifciide  wbo 
see  them  esaffeed  so  bi^  accme  tbem  of  pride ;  tbey  it  s^  wb& 
jadge  of  tiieTocataonof  greafesoubbj  tbeir  own. 

Cal^nn.  baa  also  been  called  afasotate  and  inflaaible  in  biaideaR. 
TeB^  becaose  be  bad  strong  ctmTictiona^  witb  a  eooaeboBDeaa  of 
bb  anperioriiy.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  Ab  iwrgiwitinn  of  tbe 
agBt  we  aball  adbiowledge^  perit^s^  tfaafe  it  waa  tbe  mij  meana 
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of  saving  the  principles  of  the  Befonnation  from  sinking  into 
oblivion. 

That  he  appears  to  ns,  at  onr  distance  from  him,  with  our 
opinions  and  onr  manners,  as  having  fidlen  into  great  errors,  is 
easily  nnderstood.  Bnt  to  jndge  correctly,  we  should  place  our- 
selves on  his  point  of  observation,  on  that  of  Ma  age,  and  not 
onr  own. 

Hie  execution  of  Michael  Servetus  is  incessantly  recalled. 
If  we  can  it  a  deeply  deplorable  act,  we  speak  justly;  but  if  we 
accuse  Calvin  with  contradicting  his  own  maxims,  we  shall  de- 
monstrate that  we  have  never  studied  them.  The  PK>testants  have 
claimed  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in 
France,  in  the  name,  and  only  in  the  name  of  divine  truth,  of 
which  they  judged  themselves  the  faithful  interpreters,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  name  of  liberty,  belief,  and  worship.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  annals  of  their  trials. 
We  cannot  find,  throughout  the  volume  of  the  Martyrs,  by 
Crespin,  a  word  in  which  there  is  a  question  of  tolerance  re- 
lating to  the  ideas  of  Bayle,  of  Locke,  and  the  modem  mind. 
They  justify  themselves  by  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  challenge  their 
adversaries  to  prove  that  their  faith  is  not  confirmed  by  it,  or  to 
absolve  them.  Their  defence  is  there,  and  only  there.  If  it  had 
been  proposed  to  them  to  grant  to  those  whom  they  themselves 
regarded  as  heretics  and  impious,  like  rights  with  their  own, 
they  would  have  tiiought  it  rebellion  against  the  law  of  God. 
It  is  not,  then,  Calvin  who  erected  the  funeral  pile  of  Michael 
Servetus ;  it  is  the  sixteenth  century  itself.* 


'  The  reader  can  consult  on  this  sabjeot  the  remarkable  pegea  of  M.  Qnixot,  in  the 
Miuii  im  ProUtUuUt  citArtt^  Art.  Calmn,  The  execution  of  Michael  Servetua  hit 
fturniahed  the  aal(ject  of  a  diapntation  constantly  renewed.  An  able  historian  of  our 
day,  H.  Mignet,  has  joat  deyoted  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  to  it  It  would  lead 
OS  entirelj  bejond  onr  plan  to  enter  into  these  details.  We  simply  indicate  the  fbU 
lowing  poials:  1.  Senreftm  waa  not  aa  ordinary  heretic;  he  was  a  bold  pantheist|  and 
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if  UmM  fi«r}v/it<fo  hetff  Ml  exeme  tar  her  own  intdenmee^ 
(Ai^fW  ft/  thti  H  m  tuA  fffifi  ffff  her  refinements  of  crnettj ;  ft  m 
Hid  MW  ffff  iwr  }ft$Ut}terim  0ft  mame;  nor  for  her  perpetoal  Tiol»> 
tl/mM  f/f  mwryfrt  fnfftK  Thejr  ghoold  either  hare  lefoBed  vaj 
tmifjr  frf*  pi^mw  //r  r/rmprromiio  of  wonhip,  or,  when  aecepled, 
^w^  ^Itmttil  lifiv«  r«}f(ArdiKl  tbetn. 

t^f.  tm  otm(trv<i  Atrthor,  that  the  two  commnnionB  were  in* 
t4<l^mii(^  III  Um  Mixtomith  century ;  the  one  by  virtae  of  its  principle, 
ItiK  (rf tic^r  In  fiplto  of  It.  Tlie  Reformation,  while  insiBting  upon 
till*  H((lii  of  indlvldtml  examination,  had  indirectly  established 
fKll((lMtti9  lltioHy.  It  had  not  at  first  perceived  all  the  conse- 
q\i0ti«Hm  of  tin  prinolplo,  Inxmuso  the  Reformers  retained  some  of 
Ut^  t^ti\|\idtiHMi  of  Utt)ir  early  education ;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
iHm^hmt^  thi^nt  twrnut  or  later,  and  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  the 
nu^th^r  of  nil  nunU^m  llU^rty. 

(\itvtu  uul)^  atdoit  in  tho  tHvctiim  of  one  funeral  pile.  Has 
ht^rt  WMH  not  ^x\\s\s  Mut  htc  had  a  hiutw  of  all  acts  of  murder 
wlit\'h  Imd  iu4  (hh^ii  a\UhK\rUtiHl  l\v  tho  n^gular  sent^ce  of  a  court 
vM^,MUhk  M\UV  than  \^)<v  h«  wvtmiKHl  Uie  hands  of  those  who 
>»rM\^i  h^  (Milh^  Uw^u  iu  Uh^  Mooit  i\f  Fnaic»  de  Giuse,  die 
^MviHT  nMT  V«im^Vx  ''  t  cm  (M^41M4,'^  wn4«  he  to  the  Dndwas  of 
tVv^Ntfr^  '^  Ihn^l  it  \W)^c«d^  ^^  w^k  l!«Km  tlie  war^  tiial  bold 


kk%er  !>»  GtUttii^  idi^  Iwi  lii^ 
n&  Uai^  qcaks  of  Us  kttdiMa ! 

of  ^Ait  kft  left)  vUok  «Bibi«Q^|  lub 
tfe  ^afan  of  dine  kvadned  avvmH^  omM  irtft 
of  admiralMXL    ^Ilfe^NW^dTtibft  iwihI 
flMd  be»  ^  diat  Tiitoe  and  gN«tiia»  ttf 

dioae  wlio  ex^dee  die  eTangelieal  mmisliy^'* 
The  podigioiB  labors  of  CUrin  OTenrheUn  our  imifftUMiliiNL 
"I  do  not  bdiere,"  sajs  Tlieodare  de  Bdae,  "^  dial  hi»  ^aal  <wa 
be  fomid.  Besides  pteacbing  ev^ry  dav^  ftom  ^phm):  K^  niMlt^ 
ymej  oAen,  and  as  mncb  as  be  was  able,  be  pi>@adb<dd  Ixrki^  ^xtty 
Sandaj.  He  lectured  on  dieotogf  duve  tunea  a  wi^.  He 
deliyered  addresses  lo  die  consistQij,  and  also  insliveled  at 
lengdi  oTerj  Friday  befofe  die  Bible  eoaferenoei  wbicb  we  call 
eopgregadon ;  and  be  condnued  diis  course  so  eonatandy  till  bis 
deadly  diat  be  never  fiuled  a  single  dmoi  except  in  extreme 
iOneBS.  Moreover,  wbo  could  recount  bis  otber  comm^Hi  or 
extraordinary  labors  t  I  know  of  no  man  of  our  age  wbo  bas 
had  m<xe  to  bear,  to  answer,  to  write,  nor  things  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  number  and  quality  of  bis  writings  alone  is 
enongb  to  astcHiisb  every  man  wbo  sees  tbem,  and  still  more 
those  wbo  read  them.  And  what  renders  bia  labors  stiU  more 
astcmisbing  is,  that  be  bad  a  body  so  feeble  by  nature,  so  de- 
bilitated by  bis  nig^t  labors  and  too  great  abstemiousness,  and, 
"what  is  more,  subject  to  so  many  maladies,  that  no  man  wbo 
saw  him  could  understand  how  he  had  lived  so  long ;  and  yet, 
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for  all  that,  he  never  ceased  to  labor  day  and  ni^t  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  We  entreated  him  to  have  more  r^aid  for  hiio- 
ielf ;  bnt  his  ordinary  reply  was  that  he  was  doing  nothing,  and 
that  we  should  allow  Qod  to  find  him  always  watching  and 
working  as  he  could,  to  his  latest  breath.'^ 

Oalvin  died  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  aged  fifty-five  yean, 
wanting  one  month.  He  was  of  a  middle  statore,  had  a  pale 
countenance,  dark  complexion,  and  eyes  brilliant  and  serene. 
He  was  careM  and  modest  in  his  habits.  He  ate  so  little,  that 
for  many  years  he  partook  of  bnt  one  repast  a  day. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death,  he  dictated  a-  will,  in  which  he 
calls  Gk)d  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  renders  to 
him  thanks  for  having  employed  him  in  the  service  of  Jesna 
Ohrist  and  of  the  truth. 


VL 


The  persecutions  which  we  have  thus  fiEur  noticed  appear 
moderate  in  comparison  with  those  of  which  the  Yaudois  of  Pro- 
vence were  the  victims.  To  arrive  at  so  fi-ightfbl  a  butchery,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses. 

The  18th  of  November,  1640,  the  Parliament  of  Aix  gave  out 
a  proclamation  as  follows : — Seventeen  inhabitants  of  M^rindol 
shall  be  burnt  alive.  Their  wives,  children,  kinsmen,  and 
eervants  shall  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  seijeedi 
they  shall  be  banished  perpetually  firom  the  realm.  The  houses 
of  M^rindol  shall  be  burnt  and  nused  to  their  foundataocs,  die 
groves  cut  down,  the  flruit4rees  tx>m  up,  and  the  |daoe  rendered 
uninhabitable^  so  that  no  person  can  rebuild  it    ^  A  decree,'* 


« f^J^OMsi^U^lM, 
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aaja  a  chronider  of  the  time,  ^^  the  most  exorbitant,  cruel,  and  in- 
himum,  that  was  ever  made  by  any  pailiament,  and  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  edict  of  King  Ahasnems  against  the  people  of  Ood." 

A  cry  of  horror  rose  thronghont  Plovenoe.  We  are  pained  to 
say  that  the  priests  were  the  meet  ferocioas  to  follow  np  the 
ezecution  of  the  judgment  And  when  the  chief  president, 
Chassanee,  represented  to  them  that  the  king  might  be  indignant 
at  BO  great  a  destmction  of  his  subjects,  ^^If  the  king  at  first 
view  disapproves  it,"  said  a  bishop,  ^^  we  will  change  his  mind : 
we  have  the  cardinals  on  oar  side,  especially  Oardinal  Toumon, 
to  whom  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable.'' 

Tbe  Yaudois  presented  a  petition  to  Frauds  L,  who,  desiring 
then  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  conmiissioned  William  de  Langey,  who  had  been  his 
ambassador  in  Oermany,  to  make  inquiries  about  this  oonmiu- 
nity.  I  borrow  fiom  his  report,  and  from  other  historians  of  the 
time,  the  following  details. 

These  Yaudois  formed  a  population  of  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand souls.  They  had  come  from  Piedmont  and  Dauphiny  into 
Provence,  and  lived  there  nearly  three  hundred  years.  When 
they  came,  the  country  was  uncultivated,  and  exposed  to  con- 
tinual depredations  from  brigands ;  but  cultivated  by  their  hands, 
it  yidded  abundant  harvests.  This  domain,  which,  before  their 
occupation,  was  scarcely  rented  for  four  crowns,  Inought  three 
or  four  hundred*  They  had  built  M6rindol,  Cabridres,  and 
twenty  other  boroughs  or  villages. 

They  were  a  peaceable  people,  of  good  morals,  beloved  by 
their  neighbors,  faithful  to  their  promises,  paying  promptly  their 
debts,  taking  care  of  their  poor,  and  charitable  towards  the 
stranger.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  blaspheme,  or  to  swear 
in  any  manner;  they  took  an  oath  only  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  in  a  court  of  justice.    They  were  still  more  noted  for 
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the  faet  fliat  if  A07  found  th^ooiflelTeB  in  a  company  wbere  d» 
koQorable  things  were  said,  tbej  ixnmedialeij  withdreiTy  to  lig^ 
mfy  their  displeasiire. 

They  conld  be  reproached  with  nothing  except  that,  when  they 
went  throngh  the  cities  and  mar'ketrplaees,  they  did  not  Tint  dw 
ehnrches  of  the  convents,  and  if  thejr  entered  them,  they  made 
their  prayers  without  r^^arding  the  saints.  They  passed  tiie 
crosses  and  images  at  the  waysides,  without  Tnamfetding  any 
rererence.  lliey  did  not  say  mass,  or  libera  me,  or  depnjfwnr 
die  ;  they  touched  no  holy  water,  and  if  it  was  offered  to  than 
in  their  houses,  they  gare  no  thanks.  They  went  on  no  pilgrim^ 
age  to  gain  pardon.  When  it  thundered,  they  did  not  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  carried  no  offering  for  the  liying  or 
the  dead. 

Long  unknown,  the  Yaudois  excited  neither  the  cupidity  of 
the  priests  nor  the  anger  of  the  nobility ;  and  those  gentlemen 
whose  revenues  they  increased,  granted  them  their  protection. 
They  chose  their  pastors,  or  Ba/rbee,  as  they  called  them,  fix>m 
(heir  own  number,  to  instruct  then;i  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Scriptures. 

The  king,  Louis  XII.,  while  passing  through  Dauphiny  in 
1501,  first  heard  these  people  denounced  as  heretics.  He  had 
the  matter  examined,  and  having  read  the  report,  he  ordered  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  already  commmced  to  be  thrown  into 
tile  Rhone,  saying,  ^^  These  people  are  better  Christians  tiian  we." 

When  they  heard,  about  the  year  1530,  of  the  preaching  of 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  they  sent  into  Switserland  and  Oermany 
tome  of  their  Bm^ee^  who  discovered  in  the  Refonnation  a  sis- 
ter of  their  own  communion.  Ebcouraged  by  tiiese  new  finends, 
tiicgr  printed  at  KenfchAtel,  m  16SS,1he  first  editicn  of  tiie  BiUe 
tnnslated  into  fVench  by  Robert  0Iiv<6tan.  It  is  said  lliey  eK* 
pttided  (at  It  seTWul  handred  enrnm  of  gokL 
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The  Boman  clergy  were  irritated,  and  much  more,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  some  of  the  nobility,  lawyers,  judges,  and  even  theolo- 
gians, toming  to  the  side  of  the  heretics.  An  edict  was  issued 
in  1535  against  the  Yaudois.  A  second,  the  one  we  have  cited, 
was  pronoonced  in  1540.  Francis  I.,  adopting  the  advice  of 
^William  de  Langey,  granted  them  letters  of  pardon,  but  on  con- 
dition they  re-entered  the  Church  of  Bome  within  three  months. 
This  took  back  with  one  hand  what  had  been  given  by  the  other. 

These  brave  people  lost  not  their  courage.  They  sent  to  the 
Parliament  of  Aix,  and  to  Francis  L,  thfeir  confession  of  fiuth,  in 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  establish  all  their  doctrines,  article 
by  artide,  on  texts  of  Scripture.  Having  heard  this  confeeeioii 
lead,  the  king,  in  amazement,  says  Crespin,  demanded  in  what 
place  any  one  could  find  a  fault,  and  no  one  dared  to  open  his 
mouth  to  confute  it 

The  bishops  of  Provence,  not  being  supported  in  their  system 
of  persecution,  commissioned  three  doctors  of  theology  to  convert 
the  Yaudois ;  \>ut,  marvellous  to  tell  I  all  three  were  themselves 
ecmverted  to  the  proscribed  religion.  ^^I  must  confess,'^  said 
one  of  these  doctors,  after  having  interrogated  some  catechu- 
mens, ^  that  I  have  often  been  to  the  Sorbonne  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussions of  theologians,  and  that  I  have  not  learned  so  much  as 
I  have  in  hearing  these  little  children." 

The  rage  of  the  priests  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  chief- 
pfesident,  Chassan^  being  dead,  they  persuaded  his  successor, 
John  Meynier,  Baron  d'Oppdde,  to  persecute  the  heretics  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  memorials  to  the 
king,  in  which  the  Yaudois  were  accused  of  wishing  to  take  Mar- 
seilles, in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  republican  canton,  after  the 
example  of  the  Swiss.  Francis  L  was  not  a  dupe  of  this  ridic- 
ulous story ;  he  knew  well  that  a  few  thousand  poor  peasants 
oould  not  make  Provence  a  republic    But  he  had  concluded 
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with  Obarlet  Y.,  through  the  mediation  of  Paul  TTT,,  a  treaty,  in 
which  both  monarchfl  had  promised  to  exterminate  heresy,  llie 
prince  WAS)  alio,  seriously  ill,  and  Cardinal  de  Tonmon,  aided  by 
several  bishojMi,  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  his  eternal  salya- 
tlon,  to  revoke  his  letters  of  pardon.  He  then  wrote  to  the 
Parllaniont  of  Aix,  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  1545,  to  execute  the  edict 
pronounood  against  the  Yaudois. 

The  liaron  d'Oppdde,  who  appeared  to  have  brought  motives 
of  Jouloiuiy  and  personal  vengeance  into  this  horrible  enterprise, 
gatlterod  l)ands  of  mercenaries,  who,  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  most  frightful  brigandages.  He  ap- 
pointed over  them  some  officers  of  Provence,  and  b^an  the 
eamj^gn  the  ISth  of  ApriL  An  execrable  carnage  began. 
They  were  no  longer,  says  an  historian,  gentlemen  or  soldiers ; 
th^y  w^MTo  butchers. 

The  Yaudois  were  surprised  and  massacred,  as  in  a  chase  of 
wild  U>asla ;  their  houses  were  burnt,  their  harvests  despoOed, 
tk«ir  trees  torn  up^  their  wells  filled,  their  bridges  destroyed. 
An  was  given  to  fire  and  blood ;  and  the  peasants  of  die  ndgh- 
boriuft  tv|ci<'^os>  joining  with  the  murderers,  compleled  the  pil- 
)i|t^  of  the  numerable  remains  of  the  devstalioii. 

TVoei^  of  the  Vaudo»  who  had  been  able  to  escape  were  wuk 
4«r)i^  t)a\^^  the  IKmsIs  and  moantaJwa ;  b«t  the  feeUe,  die 
^)M^  w\MWfm  and  diildieik  weve  fitted  to  lenau^aad  tike  aol* 
^lfov«  kilM  them,  ailer  saiisling:  ttwir  bmlal  ptfiskw^  At  M^ 
«iai)w«Jl„  tW^  leinaiaecl  a  pcMir  i<&)l  wltf>  hsd  pwiiifd  t«o 
vti^w^  ts>  a  «Mier  Ib^r  li^  faa(io«iL    I>\>pfc4e  giTw  tibm  fiooi 

btjiwii  Ohf  Aik  aitkiidkiisttw    Mmm  thais  oai^  aoMMSfls  cosU  wia  iv^ 
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buteheiB  enter  into  le  comtat  Venaimfij  which  belonged  to  the 
pope,  and  new  bands  of  brigands  flock  together  under  the  con- 
duct ci  the  .priests.  They  besieged  the  village  of  Cabri^res. 
Sixty  men^  the  only  ones  who  had  remained  there,  held  out 
Inayely  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  promised  their  lives, 
but  they  had  scarcely  gone  out  without  arms,  when  they  were 
hacked  in  pieces.  Some  women,  shut  up  in  a  bam,  were  burned 
alive.  A  soldier,  moved  with  pity,  wished  to  let  them  escape, 
but  tiiey  were  driven  back  into  the  flames  at  the  point  of  the 
halberd.  The  church  of  Cabridres  was  desecrated  by  infiEunous 
debaucheries,  and  the  steps  of  the  altar  were  covered  with  blood. 
The  dergy  of  Avignon  blessed  the  murderers ;  they  had  ordered 
them  to  give  no  quarter.  The  day  was  coming  when  the  Olaciire 
of  Avignon  wero  to  witness  other  victims !  There  is  justice  on 
earth  for  the  privileged  classes  who  abuse  their  power ;  it  is 
sometimes  slow,  but  it  is  sure. 

The  Yaudois  perished  in  great  numbers  in  their  wild  retreats. 
The  vice-legate  and  the  Parliament  of  Aix  had  forbidden,  under 
pain  ci  death,  any  one  to  give  them  an  asylum  or  food ;  ^^  which 
destroyed,''  says  Bouche,  the  historian  of  Provence,  ^^a  very 
great  number  of^them."  Many  of  these  wretches  supplicated 
D'Oppede  to  accord  to  them  the  grace  of  going  away  without 
carrying  any  thing  but  their  under  garments.  ^^  I  know  what  I 
have  to  do  with  the  people  of  M6rindol  and  their  like,''  he 
readied :  ^  I  will  send  them  to  dwell  in  the  country  of  hell — ^them 
and  their  children." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  put  to  death,  after 
a  mock  trial ;  an  act  more  atrocious,  perhaps,  than  the  massacre, 
mnce  it  was  perpetrated  in  cold  blood.  Others,  the  younger 
and  the  more  robust,  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  Some  sac- 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  The  name 
of  the  Yaudois  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  Provence, 
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and  their  country  again  became  a  wildemees,  as  it  was  three 
oentories  before. 

History  has  preserved  the  pious  words  which  were  nttered  by 
tiioee  of  the  Yaudois  who  had  fonnd  shelter,  with  their  pastors, 
in  the  gorges  of  tlie  mountains.  Preparing  themselves  for  deafli, 
and  looking  from  a  distance  on  the  burning  rains  of  their  habita- 
tions, the  aged  and  the  yonng  exhorted  one  another.  ^  The  least 
anxiety  we  have,''  said  they,  "is  for  our  property  and  our  life ; 
but  the  great  and  principal  fear  which  troubles  us  is,  lest  we  should 
grow  faint  in  the  confession  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Gospel.    Let  us  cry  to  God,  and  he  wiU  have  mercy  upon  us." 

Hie  massacre  of  the  Yaudois  roused  a  universal  indignation  in 
France.  Men  were  not  so  merciless  then  as  they  became  during 
the  wars  of  religion.  Tlie  king  complained  that  his  orders  had 
been  transgressed ;  but,  sick  and  almost  dying,  he  was  overcome 
by  tlie  remonstrances  of  Cardinal  Toumon,  and  had  not  courage 
to  punish  the  butchers.  But,  in  his  last  hours,  he  diai^ged  his 
•on  to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  adding,  that  if  he  did  not,  his 
memory  would  be  execrated  through  the  entire  world. 

The  affiiir  was,  in  fkct,  brought  befbre  the  Pariiament  of  Paru, 
/  I  *  in  1530:  it  occupied  fifty  sittings.  Hie  advocate  <^  the  Yaudois, 
tNr  rather  of  the  Lady  du  Coital,  who  complained  of  having  been 
rained,  spoke  seven  days  in  succession,  with  an  ^leigy  which 
showed  things  instead  of  relating  them.  The  Baron  dK)ppdde 
spoke  in  his  own  defence,  and  dared  to  begin  his  pleading  widi 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "Judge  me,0  God,  and  plead  my 
cause  against  an  ungodly  nation.^  He  was  acqidtted.  The 
advocatef^eneral,  Qu^rin,  was  alone  condemned  to  deatii ;  and 
tiiey  took  care  to  observe  in  his  sentence  that  he  had  committod 
misdemeanors  in  the  management  of  the  king^  revenues,  as  if  a 
whole  people  butchered  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  tiiese  judges  a 
fiiffieient  crime  I 
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Towards  fbe  dose  of  tiie  reign  of  Frauds  L,  and  during  that 
<^  his  son  Henry  IL,  the  Bef(»rmation  advaaoed  so  rapidly  in 
France,  it  is  impossible  f^  us  to  follow  it  in  all  its  details. 
Men  of  letters,  lawyers,  soldiers,  the  dergy  themsdves,  fiodcad 
eagerly  aronnd  its  banner.  Several  large  proyinces,  Langoedoe^ 
Danpliiny,  Ly  onais,  Gnyenne,  Saintonge,  Poiton,  Orleanais,  Nor- 
mandy, Picardy,  Flanders — the  prindpal  dties  of  the  kingdom, 
Bomges,  Orleans,  Bonen,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Tonlonse,  Montpd- 
lier.  La  Bodielle,  swarmed  with  Beformers.  It  was  computed 
that  tbey  formed  in  a  few  years  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  they  were  the  Hite  of  society.  They  might  have  re* 
peated  ihe  saying  of  Tertullian :  ^^  We  date  from  yesterday,  and 
we  are  everywherp.'* 

If  persecution  alienated  some,  it  attracted  a  greater  number 
by  &e  instinct  which  rouses  the  human  conscience  against  injos- 
ttce,  and  makes  it  incline  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  More- 
over, above  the  ferocity  of  the  butchers  hovered  the  constancy 
and  serenity  of  the  martyrs. 

The  movement  once  given,  every  thing  was  stirred.  There 
was  in  all  minds  and  hearts,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  air  men 
breathed,  an  immense  necessity  for  religions  reformation.  They 
began  to  reflect  that  religion  ought  not  to  transmit  itself  like  a 
name  or  an  inherited  estate,  but  that  it  should  be  scanned  {ot 
itsd^  and  l^  itself^  by  every  individual,  before  its  reception. 
They  also  began  to  consider  more  closely  the  enormous  abuses 
of  the  Boman  Church,  and  they  separated  themselves  by  multi- 
tudes from  that  d^enerate  communion. 

Hie  ecclesiastical  bmiefices  were  distributed,  especially  after 
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the  Concordat  which  had  abolished  the  electiye  fonnfi,  to  the 
fiiYorites  of  court,  officers  of  the  army,  mtriguing  men,  and  even 
to  children ; — all  incapable  of  supplying  the  demands  of  their 
stations.  There  were  supernumerary  priests,  who  were  called, 
in  derision,  flying  or  portable  bishops.  The  cardinals  furnished  an 
example  for  disorder.  The  prelates  lived  scandalously  at  Paris. 
The  members  of  the  inferior  clergy  were,  in  general,  immoral 
and  avaricious  monks,  ignorant  and  dishonest.  Their  conduct 
was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eeformed  preachers,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  simple,  poor,  and  solemn,  and  the  comparison 
was  so  striking,  that  honest  hearts  could  not  resist  it  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  great  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popu- 
lace on  the  other,  the  Church  of  Bome  was  annihilated  in  France. 

Of  the  nobles  of  the  provinces,  those  who  were  not  corrupted  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  royal  household,  were  generally  fiivorable 
to  the  new  ideas.  They  cherished  against  the  privileges  of  the 
priests,  and  against  their  territorial  encroachments,  a  secret  but 
ancient  hostility,  which  waited  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  break 
forth.  They  had  also  great  leisure  in  the  retirement  of  their 
castles,  since  the  wars  between  different  nobles  were  severely 
interdicted ;  and  by  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  evening  around 
the  feudal  fireside,  they  were  constrained,  almost  without  their 
knowledge,  to  credit  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

The  gentry,  who  had  pursued  a  literary  course,  advocates,  ju- 
rists, professors,  the  principal  bourgeois^  favored,  in  consequence 
of  their  very  studies,  these  opinions.  ^'  Above  all,"  naively  says 
a  very  devoted  Catholic  historian,  ''painters,  clock  and  image 
makers,  silversmiths,  book-traders,  printers,  and  others,  who,  in 
tiieir  professions,  have  some  nobleness  of  mind,  were  the  first  to 
be  easily  ensnared."* 

Tlorim.  de  B^mondf  HitL  d$  Id  naitiat^  €tc,,d4ph4rim4  d€  a  nkHe,  1.  VII.  p.  981. 
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MerchantB,  who  travelled  in  foreign  oountries,  brought  back 
impreesiiMis  fikvorable  to  the  Befonnati<HL  Tbej  had  been  able 
to  difloover  that  this  religion,  while  correcting  the  morals  of  the 
pec^de,  developed  at  the  same  time  their  commerce,  and  contrib- 
uted to  advance  their  industry. 

Many  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  regular,  were  also  roused  in 
Ihe  provinces.  Having  received  orders  without  having  learned 
any  thing  besides  tiie  barbarous  theology  of  the  schools,  they  had 
taught  th^  dogma  in  good  faith.  But,  brought  to  £eu»  the  new 
doctrines,  they  saw  fiEistened  to  them  the  seal  of  truth.  Thej 
then  undertook  to  live  in  another  way ;  and  while  working  with 
their  hands  to  sustain  life,  they  preached  in  secret  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  expectation 
that  Bome  would  sooner  or  later  hold  with  the  Beformers  a  gen- 
eral counciL  Hence  there  have  appeared  to  some,  contradictions, 
which  were  not  sufficiently  understood  by  our  ancient  historians. 

The  colporteurs  of  Bibles  and  religious  writings  aided  power- 
fully in  these  conquests  of  the  new  faith.  They  were  called 
pofi&bdUea^  porte^pcmiersy  or  booksellers.  They  belonged  to 
different  classes  of  society ;  many  were  students  of  theology,  or 
even  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  printing-presses  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufchatel, 
established  specially  for  the  spread  of  religious  works  over 
France,  furnished  them  with  books.  And  then  with  staff  in 
hand,  a  basket  upon  their  back,  through  heat  and  cold,  upon 
distant  roads,  across  ravines  and  marshes,  they  knocked  from 
door  to  door,  often  unkindly  received,  always  threatened  with 
death,  and  ignorant  in  the  morning  where  tbeir  head  would  re- 
pose at  night  It  was  by  these  men,  especially,  that  the  Bible 
penetrated  the  manor  of  the  noble  and  the  thatched  cottages  of 
the  villagers. 

Exposed,  like  the  ancient  Yaudois  of  Piedmont,  to  cruel  perse- 
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eutioni,  flie  new  oolportetm  imitated  tlieir  addiesB  of  jdaoin^  en 
the  top  of  their  packs  pieces  of  cloth  or  other  tmsnBpected  nxH* 
cles,  and  thns  guarding  the  prohibited  merchandke  beneath. 
**In  order  to  gain  easier  access  in  tiie  cities,  in  the  country 
houses,  and  the  mansions  of  the  noblesse,"  says  again  Florimond 
de  R^mond,  *^  some  of  them  were  peddlers  of  Htde  trinkets  f^  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  concealing  at  the  bottom  of  their  packs  tiiote 
littlo  tracts  which  they  presented  to  the  ^Is ;  bat  it  was  done 
secretly,  and  as  though  it  was  something  very  rare,  and  that 
would  give  them  a  better  taste."* 

Tlie  large  number  of  yictims  which  they  furnished  for  the 
scaffolds  and  ftmeral  piles,  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  humble 
pack-bearers  were  very  numerous.  We  cannot  dwell  here ;  but 
history  ought  to  regard  their  heroic  devotion  enough,  at  least,  to 
relate  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  them. 

A  native  of  Dauphiny,  named  Pierre  Chapot,  after  having 
resided  for  a  while  at  Geneva,  was  employed  as  proof-reader  of 
a  printing  establishment  at  Paris,  and,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
was  engaged  in  selling  religious  books.  An  informer  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  surprised  him  in  1546,  and  Chapot  was  summoned  before 
the  ChamlHf>M9rdenie  of  the  parliament  His  mild  air,  his  modest 
deportment,  his  appeals  to  the  judges  for  justice,  the  Bible  which 
he  invoked  with  confldencei  attracted  the  notice  of  tiie  judges,  and 
he  obtained  permission  to  enter  into  a  dispute  widi  three  doelras 
<f  theo)(^\  These  appeared,  mudi  against  their  will,  dedarii^ 
that  it  would  lead  to  unfortunate  resohs,  should  diey  consent  to 
dispute  with  hevetkeu 

Clu^  supported  himself  upon  tests  of  Scriptere»  and  die 
otheie  repKed  to  him  ftom  eonneife  and  ti»dttionsw  Tlieii  turn- 
Ib^  to  tihe  eouMetton^  Aie  accused  siq^pBeated  tk»i  to  Hrten 
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only  to  the  dedarations  of  the  Gk)epel.  Stnng  to  the  quick,  the 
Sorbonnists  said  to  the  judges :  "  "Why  do  you  allow  yourselves 
to  be  led  about  at  the  fancy  of  a  miseraUe  and  crafty  heretic  ? 
Why  must  we  dispute  upon  points  already  censured  and  con- 
demned by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  ?  We  will  make  complaints 
of  this  to  the  proper  authority.''  And  they  all  left,  much 
irritated. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  colporteur  said  with  a  calm  yoice, 
^  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  these  men  return  nothing  but  cries 
and  menaces  for  reasons ;  there  is  no  need  of  my  trying  further 
to  make  you  recognize  the  justice  of  my  cause."  And  falling 
upon  both  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped,  he  supplicated  God  to 
inspire  the  company  with  a  right  judgment,  for  the  honor  and 
^ory  of  his  name.  Some  of  the  judges,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, advised  his  release.  But  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed, 
and  he  obtained  no  other  &vor  than  that  of  not  having  his  tongue 
cut  out  before  he  was  burnt  alive. 

lliey  led  him  to  the  Place  Maubert.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
men  to  mount  upon  the  cart,  for  the  rack  had  broken  his  limbs. 
From  that  new  seat,  he  cried :  ^'  Christian  people,  although  you 
behold  me  brought  to  die  like  a  malefactor,  and  though  I  know 
I  am  blamable  for  all  my  sins,  I  pray  each  one  who  hears  me, 
to  understand  that  I  now  die  like  a  true  Christian,  and  not  for 
any  heresy,  or  because  I  am  without  God.  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  all-powerful,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  whb,  by  his  death,  has 
delivered  us  from  eternal  death.  I  believe  that  he  was  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  Doctor  Maillard,  one  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  disputed  before  the  parliament.  ^^  Monsieur 
Pierre,"  said  he  to  him,  "  here  it  is  you  ought  to  ask  pardon 
from  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  you  have  so  grievously  offended." 
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cntionB,  the  new  oolportenn  imitated  their  addiesB  of  plaoii^  on 
the  top  of  their  packs  pieces  of  doth  or  other  tmsnBpected  wi^ 
des,  and  thus  guarding  the  prohibited  merchandke  beneafth. 
^^In  order  to  gain  easier  access  in  the  cities,  in  the  ooimliij 
houses,  and  the  mansions  of  the  noblesse,"  says  again  Florinieiid 
de  B^mond,  ^  some  of  them  were  peddlers  of  Htde  trinkets  ftt  fte 
ladies  of  the  house,  concealing  at  the  bottom  of  their  packs  Aom 
little  tracts  which  they  presented  to  the  giils ;  bnt  it  was  dene 
secretly,  and  as  though  it  was  something  yery  rare,  and  Aal 
would  give  them  a  better  taste."* 

The  large  number  of  victims  which  they  furnished  for  tlie 
scaffolds  and  funeral  piles,  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  humble 
pack-bearers  were  very  numerous.  We  cannot  dwell  here;  but 
history  ought  to  regard  their  heroic  devotion  enough,  at  least,  to 
relate  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  them. 

A  native  of  Dauphiny,  named  Pierre  Chapot,  after  having 
resided  for  a  while  at  Geneva,  was  employed  as  proof-reader  of 
a  printing  establishment  at  Paris,  and,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
was  engaged  in  selling  religious  books.  An  informer  of  the  Sop- 
bonne  surprised  him  in  1546,  and  Chapot  was  summoned  before 
the  Chambre-arderUe  of  the  parliament.  His  mild  air,  his  modest 
deportment,  his  appeals  to  the  judges  for  justice,  the  Bible  which 
he  invoked  with  confidence,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  judges,  and 
he  obtained  permission  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  three  doctors 
of  theology.  These  appeared,  much  against  their  will,  dedaring 
that  it  would  lead  to  unfortunate  results,  should  they  consent  to 
dispute  with  heretics. 

Chapot  supported  himself  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
others  replied  to  him  from  councils  and  traditions.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  counsellors,  the  accused  supplicated  them  to  listen 

*  norim.  de  Bteond,  BiH.  tU  la  naimmce^  «te.,  1.  VII.  p.  874. 
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only  to  the  dedarations  of  the  Gk)epel.  Stnng  to  the  quick,  the 
SorbonnistB  said  to  the  judges :  "  Why  do  you  allow  yourselves 
to  be  led  about  at  the  fiuicy  of  a  miserable  and  crafty  heretic? 
Why  must  we  dispute  upon  points  already  censured  and  con- 
demned by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  ?  We  will  make  complaints 
of  this  to  the  proper  authority.''  And  they  all  left,  much 
irritated. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  colporteur  said  with  a  calm  voice, 
^  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  these  men  return  nothing  but  cries 
and  menaces  for  reasons  ;  there  is  no  need  of  my  trying  further 
to  make  you  recognize  the  justice  of  my  cause.''  And  &lling 
upon  both  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped,  he  supplicated  God  to 
inspire  the  company  with  a  right  judgment,  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  his  name.  Some  of  the  judges,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, advised  his  release.  But  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed, 
and  he  obtained  no  other  favor  than  that  of  not  having  his  tongue 
cut  out  before  he  was  burnt  alive. 

lliey  led  him  to  the  Place  Maubert.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
men  to  mount  upon  the  cart,  for  the  rack  had  broken  his  limbs. 
From  that  new  seat,  he  cried :  ^^  Christian  people,  although  you 
behold  me  brought  to  die  like  a  malefactor,  and  though  I  know 
I  am  blamable  for  all  my  sins,  I  pray  each  one  who  hears  me, 
to  understand  that  I  now  die  like  a  true  Christian,  and  not  for 
any  heresy,  or  because  I  am  without  God.  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  all-powerful,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  wbb,  by  his  death,  has 
delivered  us  from  eternal  death.  I  believe  that  he  was  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Doctor  Maillard,  one  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  disputed  before  the  parliament.  ^^  Monsieur 
Pierre,"  said  he  to  him,  "  here  it  is  you  ought  to  ask  pardon 
from  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  you  have  so  grievously  offended." 
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**  Monsieur,  I  pray  you,"  replied  the  sufferer,  ^^  allow  me  to 
speak ;  I  will  say  nothing  unworthy  of  a  good  Christian.  As  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  I  have  not  offended  her,  nor  would  I  do  it** 
"  Eh  I  say  only  an  Ave  Mcma^  "  No,  I  will  not  say  if  And 
he  repeated,  without  ceasing,  ^^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me  I'^  At  that  moment,  the  doctor  ordered  the  cord 
to  be  drawn,  and  the  martyr  gave  up  his  soul  to  Gk>d. 

After  the  execution,  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  made 
great  complaints  to  the  Cha/mbr&-(»rdente^  and  declared  that  if 
they  permitted  these  heretics  to  speak,  all  would  be  lost  The 
parliament  decided  that  the  condemned  should  all  have  their 
tongues  cut)  without  exception  I 

The  disciples  of  the  new  religion  had  among  thenoselves  signs 
of  recognition ;  and  when  they  were  too  numerous  to  form  a 
single  assembly,  they  separated  into  Uttte  bands.  The  most 
resolute,  or  the  most  learned,  exjJained  die  Bible,  lliere  were 
eometimes  poor  artisans,  who,  in  thdr  turn,  made  edi<»tatioii8. 
Th^  ass^nbled  in  the  evening,  in  the  night,  or  eaily  in  the 
morning)  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  th^  enemies.  Every 
place  was  serviceable  for  these  assanblies;  a  bam,  a  cellar,  a 
gamt^the  depth  of  a  forest,  a  eavmi  among  the  rods  of  die 
monntsin. 

l!h^  disguised)  in  eeitain  places,  the  object;  of  thcor  meetii^ 
by  means  whi<^  at  ^once  rsT^eal  the  simplicaty  and  the  eeverity 
of  the  times.  ^  In  erder  to  held  assembGes,^  aays  Fiorimond  de 
Itemond)  in  speaking  of  diose  at  Paris,  ^ihej  iftade  choice  of 
eome  bo«»e  which  had  secret  doors,  that  they  m^t  save  them- 
eelves  in  case  of  an  e«ie(t^ency^  and  also  that  ihrf  in%ht  enter 
%jy  different  avennes.  And  he  who  did  the  preaching  carried 
with  him  dice  and  car^  in  order  %o  ^row  them  laqpon  die  table 
ta  die  place  of  the  BiMe,  and  to  conceal  their  bnrinesB  lyy  pli^. 
l^mik^M'  cfM«nie6  was  «acre  pnAmAi  when  pleach- 
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ing  in  ludiii^-plaoeB,  at  Fans,  at  die  Oroix-Ye^ 

he  placed  oounten  and  deoepdoDS  upon  die  table^  to  deoeiTe  die 

gnBBtB  irlio  were  not  of  bb  flodL*" 

Wlien  s  pwtor  Tisited  tbese  litde  ■memUieBi  in  paasiDg,  it 
wae  a  great  joy  to  aH  They  listened  to  him  for  many  homa ; 
diej  reoeiTed  fiom  his  hand  die  symbcds  of  the  Lotd^  Siqppar ; 
diej  reooanted  mntnaDy  the  persecodcHis  they  had  endured,  dioee 
diej  sdll  eiqpeded ;  and  ^di^i  separating,  said  to  eadi  odieTi 
Adien!  hr  the  scaffiJd  and  the  sky. 

So  long  as  a  r^ular  church  <»ganiiad<Hi  was  not  fonned,  and 
during  the  absence  <^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  they  abstained 
from  the  admini8trati<Hi  of  die  sacraments.  Oalyin  and  die 
pastors  of  the  BeformadcHi  did  not  wish  to  authoriae  eveiy  litde 
company  to  receive  the  communion  from  a  man  without  a  recog* 
nised  vocation.  ^We  are  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  you 
should  begin  in  this  manner,  and  that  you  should  hasten  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  that  you  should  wait  till  you  have 
an  ofganizadcm  established  among  you,''  wrote  Calvin,  in  1558, 
to  the  fikithful  scattered  through  the  Saintonge. 

But  if  they  were  at  first  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  they  ob- 
served great  strictness  of  morals  and  discipline.  The  wicked 
were  rebuked,  the  erring  admonished,  and  the  authors  of  scan- 
dals excluded  from  the  communion.  ^^They  declared  them- 
selves," says  the  historian  whom  I  do  not  cease  to  cite,  because 
he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  disciples  of 
the  Seformation,  ^diey  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of^ 
Inxmy,  public  debauchery,  and  wantonness  of  the  world,  too 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Catholics.  In  their  assemblies  and 
festivals,  instead  of  dances  and  hautboys,  they  had  readings  of 
Bibles,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  spiritual  chants,  especially 

'  flofim.  de  UkmoDdf  iRtL  tU  la  mm§mne$^  iic.,  L  VII.  p.  910. 
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pgriTna,  when  they  were  in  rhyme.  The  women,  by  their  mod* 
est  nuumer  and  dress,  appeared  in  public  like  monming  Eves  or 
repentant  Magdalens,  as  Tertullian  said  of  those  ct  his  time. 
The  men,  all  subdued,  seemed  to  be  smitten  by  the  Holy 
Spirit'" 

Popular  opinion  was  not  misled,  and  Catherine  de'  Media 
said  one  day  in  her  fiivolous  language,  ^  I  will  turn  myself  to 
the  new  religion,  in  order  to  pass  for  prude  and  pious.^ 

This  was  the  most  florid  and  pure  epoch  of  the  French  Bef- 
<»ination.  There  were,  indeed,  among  the  faithful,  some  restless 
and  turbulent  spirits,  who  joined  them  fix>m  a  vain  passion  for 
novelty;  there  were  also  busy-bodies,  who  compromised  the 
common  cause,  and  lukewarm  souls,  whom  one  has  called  tem- 
porizers, go-betweens,  Nicodemites.  But  the  rivalries  of  the 
great  houses  of  the  kingdom  and  political  quarreLs  were  not  yet 
mingled  with  religion.  The  Beformers  suffered,  and  took  no 
revenge ;  they  accepted  death  without  attempting  to  return  it, 
and  were  manifestly  more  severe  towards  themselveB  than  to- 
wards their  enemies. 


vm. 


In  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  great  progress  of  the  Beforroa- 
tion  would  soon  have  led  to  a  compromise ;  but  the  minds  of 
men  were  not  yet  matured,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  having  two  religions  in  the  same  state. 

Francis  L,  besieged  by  women  and  priests,  died  in  1547,  little 
regretted  by  Catholics,  who  reproached  him  with  not  having 
done  enough  for  the  Church,  and  by  the  Protestants,  who  ac- 

>  Florim.  de  Btaiond,  BUL  d$  la  mrimmet^  tie,^  L  VIL  p.  86i. 
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cfakk^.  Lade  acyaaited  wiA  Ii^miim>  liA  iM>pdb>»  rf 
4tmtSmg  tiirlf  to  it  wiA  tteatiom  hd  p^iwad  AiaImI  portwii 
rflailiMBmdifegioBtwMilik  fiomiKais  •!  owBtt>  1W||Q»^9«nh 
fen  into  tibe  liaBdb  c£  Uvmim  of  botti  >»» :,  Aiat  db 
r,  tike  Dttke  Fnaek  de  Gwbe,  die  Menbil  de 
Andrei  Siaiia  de  PoilieRi  dndnn  de  Tekntiiioia;  aad  il 
VM  dung  Im  raign  diose  gmt  ftcCtons  began  whieb  oatiirai 
Aaaoe  widmda  and  blood. 

Hamy  IL,  in  oonnecCioii  with  Ub  Italian  wife,  CaUMrina  da' 
Modid,  <^anad  die  oout  to  the  aite  of  magic  and  aoroaiy* 
Benee  acte  of  ahamdeBB  credolify  towards  aomoi  and  of  oold 
knpiety  of  odien.  ^Two  great  siDB,''  sajs  an  old  hiatoriani 
^were  introdnoed  into  France  under  die  reign  of  diat  priiioei 
▼11.,  adieJam  and  magic'^ 

At  die  fistea  of  die  coronadon  of  die  qneen,  in  1548,  Heniy  IL 
dtsj^yed  great  magnificence ;  and  as  vdluptiioiianeBB  and  blood 
bave  natural  aflbiitieai  he  was  anxious  to  join  to  tbe  pomp  of  tbe 
toumamentB  die  spectacle  of  the  sacrifice  of  four  Luthoraas* 

One  of  them  was  a  po(»r  tailor,  or  deamster^  whom  they  had 
imprisoned  for  having  worked  on  prohibited  days,  and  spoken 
unguardedly  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  king  haying 
expressed  the  desire  of  interrogating  for  a  pastime  some  one  of 
the  heretics,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  the  seamster  brou^t 
befcoie  hini^  supposing  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  of  sense. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  The  tailor  exhibited  before  the  king  and 
die  priests  great  presence  of  mind.    The  favorite  Diana  of 

*  John  de  Semt,  BeoaeU  dt  dioMi  mteiorablM,  elo.,  p.  M. 
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Poitiany  aoootding  todieaeooiiiitofOpapiii,  wished  him  tDtdl 
hit  own  fitorjr,  but  she  fooiid  s  taikr  who  eat  Us  dolh  diffaeuflj 
from  what  she  expected.  For  not  being  able  to  endm  an 
roganoe  bo  imbouaded  as  that  which  he  knew  was  the 
of  aucb  cruel  pergecoiioaB,  he  said  to  her, "  Content  jamaiJ^ 
madam,  with  having  infrtftod  Fruioe,  wilhoat  mingling  jonr 
poison  and  cornipdon  with  so  holy  and  sacred  a  thii^  aa  the 
true  religion,  and  the  truth  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  CSmsf" 

Henry  II.  was  so  irritated  with  this  eflhrnteiy,  diat  he  detar- 
mined  to  see  him  burnt  alive.  He  then  placed  himself  at  a  win- 
dow in  front  of  the  funeral  pile.  Hie  poor  seamster,  having  recog- 
nised him,  turned  upon  him  a  look  so  firm,  so  fixed,  impressed  widi 
so  much  calmness  and  courage,  diat  ihe  kmg  could  not  bear  tfiat 
mute  but  terrible  accusation.  He  went  to  a  distance,  affirighted, 
troubled  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  for  many  nights  though 
he  saw  the  sinister  ghost  of  his  victim  stand  before  his  jmIIow. 
He  took  an  oath  that  he  would  never  again  attend  one  of  these 
frightful  punishments,  and  kept  his  word*  A  prince  more  truly 
CSuristian  would  have  abolished  them* 

But  fiir  from  becoming  allayed,  the  persecution  increased.  In 
1S51  appeared  the  &mous  edict  of  Ch&teanbriant^  which  granted 
to  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  jndgea  the  exdusive  jurigdktksi  of 
the  crime  of  heresy,  so  that,  by  a  complete  annihilatjoa  cf  all 
justice,  the  accused,  acquitted  belbre  one  tribonal,  conid  be  con- 
demned belore  aiM)lher. 

There  was  an  express  pvotubilioa  against  interceding  fiNr&oia, 
and  decisions  must  be  executed  widiottt  iqppeaL  A  tihird  part  ef 
the  propecty  of  the  condemned  went  lo  the  infbmier.  The  king 
confiscated  for  himself  the  property  of  those  who  fled  fimn 
Ftance*    It  waa  forbidd^ai  to  send  either  aoKxiey  or  kttera  to  Am 
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fiigitiTes.  The  obligation  was  even  imposed  upon  the  suspected 
of  praaentiiig  a  certificate  of  Catholic  orthodoxj.  This  atrodoua 
legislatioii  was  copied  in  the  days  of  terror,  but  with  mitigati<m. 

The  basest  profligacy  prevafled.  A  particular  &yorite  or 
conrteaui,  as  the  reward  of  the  most  shamefnl  services,  obtained 
the  spoils  of  a  fiunily,  or  ey  en  an  entire  canton,  lliey  disputed, 
they  divided  in  broad  day,  in  the  &ce  of  the  people,  the  possea- 
sions  of  die  victims.  They  denoimced,  and  if  it  was  necessary, 
tiiej  invented  heroes,  to  swell  the  confiscations;  and  many 
abbeys  or  noUe  mansicms  enlarged  their  domains,  as  they  did 
stiU  more  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They 
have  since  lost  these  possessions,  so  wickedly  acquired:  the 
judgments  of  God  are  executed  in  their  time. 

Hie  edict  of  Ch&teaubriant  was  not  enough.  Pope  Paul  lY., 
Oudinal  Lorraine,  the  Sorbonne,  a  multitude  of  priests,  demanded 
that  France  should  become  a  land  of  the  Inquisition.  A  bull 
was  sent  forth  to  this  effect  in  1557,  and  the  king  confirmed  it 
by  an  edict  But  in  vain  did  he  try  to  force  the  Parliament  into 
such  an  act  Hie  lay  magistrates  temporized,  adjourned,  and  in 
themidstof  so  mudi  disgrace,  that,  at  least,  was  spared  to  France. 

Exasperated  by  these  delays,  the  headlong  Paul  IV .,  whose 
brain,  it  is  said,  was  deranged  by  age,  fulminated  a  bull,  in 
which  he  declared  that  all  who  fell  into  heresy — ^prelates,  princes, 
even  kings  and  emperors— should  be  degraded  firom  their 
ben^ces,  dignities,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  which  he  would 
deliver  to  the  first  Catholic  seizor,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
restitution,  even  by  the  Holy  See.  Paul  lY.  misimderBtood  the 
times :  under  the  pontificate  of  Or^ory  VIL,  or  of  Innocent 
TIT.,  such  a  bull  would  have  put  Europe  in  a  blaze ;  under  his 
own,  it  was  only  an  act  of  folly. 

But  in  de&nlt  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Sorbonne  and  the  clergy 

made  the  Inndlmg  of  rage  against  the  heretics  the  holiest  of 
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dutieB,  and  neglected  nothing  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  with 
implacable  fanaticism.  Its  effects  were  seen  in  the  affidr  pf  the 
street  Saint-Jacques,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1557. 

The  battle  of  Saint-Quentin  had  just  been  lost  Arms  had 
been  distributed  to  the  people,  with  the  order  to  hold  themselves 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Every  man  feared  he  should  see 
the  Spaniard  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  in  the  common  terror, 
they  accused  themselves  with  having  been  too  mild  towards  the 
heretics.  ^^  We  have  not  avenged  enough  the  honor  of  Gh)d,  and 
Gk)d  avenges  himself  upon  us,''  cried  the  people  and  the  deigy 
with  one  voice.  Thus,  when  Home  was  attacked  by  the  baiv 
bariails,  the  pagans  accused  themselves  with  having  shown  too 
much  lenity  towards  the  Christians.  Thus,  when  Paris  was 
menaced  in  1792,  after  the  surrender  of  Yerdun,  they  accused 
themselves  with  having  spared  the  clergy  and  aristocracy,  and 
so  made  the  days  of  September.  The  outbursts  of  the  passions 
are  ever  the  same.  •-. 

Three  or  four  himdred  of  the  fidthfal  were  assembled  in  the 
evening,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  a  house  of  the  street 
Saint-Jacques,  in  the  rear  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  coimted  many 
noblemen  and  lawyers.  The  ladies  and  demoiselles,  with  ihe 
eiception  of  four  or  five,  belonged  to  noble  fiunilies :  there  were 
several  there  firom  the  court. 

Some  bachelors  or  doctors  in  theology,  who  were  lodged  at 
the  Sorbonne,  had  been  on  the  watch,  and  gave  the  signal  of 
alarm.  Fearing  that  the  assembly  would  separate  before  they 
had  ooUected  in  a  body,  they  had  piled  a  great  heap  of  stones  to 
hurl  at  those  who  should  go  out  In  fisK^  towards  midnight,  the 
service  being  finished,  the  fisuthful  opened  the  door;  but  scarcdy 
were  they  upon  the  tlireshold,  when  they  were  assailed  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  accompanied  with  frightful  vociferations,  and 
ftttced  to  reenter. 
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.  At  tibo  sound  of  this  tmntilt,  a]l  that  part  of  the  city  awakee; 
They  cry,  ^^To  arms P  Ominous mmorB agitate  the  crowd.  ^^ Ib 
it  tiie  Spaniaid  who  has  sniprised  the  eity!"  ^^No,  not  yet,'' 
say  some,  ^hnt  these  are  traitors  who  have  sold  the  kingdom  to 
Ibe  enemy."  ^  No,**  Fq>ly  others,  ^^  they  are  these  Lutherans ; 
these  damned  h^netics,  who  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  France. 
Death,  death  to  the  heretics  P  The  street  is  soon  filled  ¥nith  mea' 
aimefi  with  halberds,  pikes,  javelins,  arquebuses,  with  eveiy^ 
thing  which  chances  to  fi&ll  into  their  hands. 

The  iaithfal,  fearing  an  instant  massacre,  fiJl  upon  their  kneeS| 
and  beseedi  God  to  come  to  their  rescue.  Then  they  deliberata 
what  to  do.  Should  they  attempt  to  protect  themselves  by  a' 
bamcade,  till  the  arrival  of  the  police,  they  would  <m]y  devote* 
themselves  to  an  almost  certain  death.  To  try  to  open  a  passaga 
tfaroogfa  this  furious  multitude  was  scarcely  less  dangerous.  Th0 
boldest  resolve,  notwithstanding,  to  do  it,  convinced  that  the 
only  means  of  stopping  their  advensaries  is  to  assmne  a  deter- 
mine coimtenanoe.  The  gentlemen  draw  their  swords  and  take 
the  lead ;  the  rest  follow.  They  push  through  the  multitude,  in 
die  midst  of  a  shower  of  stones  and  between  the  pikes  of  the 
assailants.  But  the  night  favors  them;  they  escape  with 
WDonds.  Only  one  fell;  he  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  so 
nmtilated  that  he  lost  the  aspect  of  humanity. 

What  shall  happen,  however,  to  those  who  have  not  dared  to 
go  ont!  They  are  almost  all  women  and  children.  They  wish 
to  flee  through  the  gardens,  but  all  the  avenues  are  guarded.  At 
the  break  of  day  they  attempt  to  descend  into  the  street,  but 
Aey  are  beaten  and  driven  back.  The  females,  relying  upon 
the  pity  which  their  feebleness  commands,  present  themselves  at 
die  windows,  and  implore,  with  clasped  hands,  the  compassion 
of  the  wretched  men  who  began  to  force  the  doors ;  but  there 
no  mercj  in  that  crowd  of  madmen.    And  now,  ccHnmitting 
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their  lives  to  Gkxi,  they  prepare  to  die ;  whea  morning  came,  flie 
dvil  officer  arriyed  with  a  troop  of  sergeantB. 

He  inquires  what  has  happened,  and  learning  that  the  aflsemr 
bly  have  spent  the  time  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  praying  lor  the  king,  and  for  the  proe- 
perity  of  the  kingdom,  he  is  so  touched  with  the  fiu^ts,  that  team 
burst  from  his  eyes.  But  he  must  do  his  ddy.  He  imme- 
diately orders  the  men  to  go  forth  bound  two  by  two;  they  aie 
insulted  and  struck,  especially  those  who,  by  their  beards  or  long 
garments,  seemed  to  be  preachers.  He  desires  to  guard  the 
females  in  the  house ;  but  ihe  people  threaten  to  set  it  on  fire. 
ISiey  go  out  in  their  turn.  The  crowd  assault  them  with  the  most 
brutal  language,  their  garments  are  torn  in  pieces,  their  hair 
dishevelled,  and  they  reach  the  prison  du  Ch&telet,  with  their 
feces  covered  with  filth  and  blood.  From  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  forty  victims  were  there  enclosed. 

Execrable  reports  were  circulated  against  the  new  beUevers, 
from  the  pulpits,  the  confessionalB,  the  colleges,  in  the  markets, 
at  the  court  itself.  They  hit  on  no  new  invention ;  they  wefe, 
word  for  word,  the  old  calumnies  of  the  pagans  against  the  as- 
semblies of  the  primitive  Christians.  Ihey  accused  the  heretioa 
<rf  not  believing  in  Qod,  of  immolating  little  children,  of  extin- 
guisliing  the  lights .  •  •  •  I  will  not  go  on.  Bead  again  the  history 
of  the  primitive  Ohurch. 

And  as  it  should,  it  seems  that,  in  human  affiurs,  the  ridicu- 
lous is  always  found  by  the  side  of  the  tragical:  a  certain  Bishop 
d'Avranches  circulated  all  over  Paris  a  pamphlet  in  which, 
comparing  the  sound  of  the  bells  in  the  Cathdic  service  wifli 
that  of  the  arquebuses  which  had  interrupted  the  Lutheran  wor^ 
ship,  he  drew  out  a  succession  of  antitheses :  "  The  bdls  sound, 
and  the  arquebuses  thunder;  thoee  have  a  mild  sound,  and  these^ 
are  flightftd;  those  open  heaven,  these  open  heU...."    And 
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ftm  tafimn  prekte  ooodiidad  fiom  this  tkit  Ottliolidsin  li»  all 
tin  dgpDB  of  the  tme  CSmrdi. 

The  Befimiero  paUiBhed  mpciofprn^  whkh  they  ncrady  durew 
into  die  rhamlwy  of  the  king.  But  they  aolidted  in  wn  a  aeiv 
ooi  enamation  Their  eiiemieB  did  int  wiak  it;  tlMydiooght 
ii  mon  eonvenient  to  apjdaiid  the  bands  of  meliheB  who^  flook* 
iig  together  daify  on  the  aqnaies  devoted  to  capital  poaiah* 
aoMnlBi  dunanded  with  load  criee  the  Uood  of  the  heretioa. 

Towaids  the  end  <^,  September,  three  prisonen  were  placed  in 
the  diapd^ — an  old  man,  a  yoong  man,  and  a  woman— Madame 
de  Oravewm,  of  the  fiunily  of  Lima,  in  P^rigord.  She  was  onty 
Iweoty-thiee  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  widow  but  a  ibw 
months.  At  the  m<mient  of  goi  ng  to  execution,  she  direw  off  her 
mooniii^  dress,  and  invested  herself,  says  Oespin,  with  a  veivel 
hood  and  other  festal  ornaments,  as  if  she  were  to  rec^ve  a  gk>- 
rioos  triumph. 

After  these  three  victims,  four  others  were  sacrificed.  But 
Protestant  Emt>pe  was  moved  at  the  voice  of  Oalvin  and  FareL 
The  Swiss  Cantons,  Ooimt  Palatin,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
Doke  of  Wortemberg,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbuig,  interceded 
fcr  die  prisoners.  Heniy  IL  needed  the  support  <^  the  Protest- 
ants, and  granted  them  pardon.  The  whole  affidr  was  most 
honorable,  until  an  act  of  amnesty  was  extorted  fit>m  the 
by  forrign  intervention. 


Beaten  from  without  by  the  most  violent  storms,  the  French 
Befonnation  stmg^ed  to  strengthen  itself  within.  Its  organi- 
flition  had  been  for  a  long  time  necessarily  defective  and  in- 
complete.   At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  simple  assem- 
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bliee,  without  stated  pastora  or  the  regular  administration  of  &ie 
sacraments.  There  were  then  no  churches,  in  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  the  germs  and  the  scattered  elements 
of  churches.    So  they  remained  for  about  thirty  years. 

Subsequently  the  flocks  had  a  consistory,  ministers,  a  stable 
authority,  a  recognized  discipline.  The  example  had  been  set 
in  1555,  by  the  faithful  of  Paris.  A  gentleman,  who  received 
them  into  his  house,  M.  de  la  Ferridre,  proposed  to  them  the 
choice  of  a  pastor.  They  raised  numerous  objections;  but  his 
persuasions  prevailed,  and  the  assembly  appointed  a  minister, 
elders,  and  deacons.  The  same  organization  was  adopted  at 
Poitiers,  Angers,  Bourges,  and  other  places.  Thus  each  church 
or  ecclesiastical  communion  was  constituted. 

But  a  great  step  was  yet  to  be  taken.  The  churches  were  iso- 
lated, and  independent  of  each  other.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
federate, to  unite  them  in  one  general  church,  both  to  maintain 
a  unity  of  fSsuth  and  discipline,  and  to  oppose  a  stronger  barrier 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  conferences  which  the  pastor  An- 
thony de  Chandieu.held  with  his  colleagues,  when  he  had  re- 
turned to  Poitiers  from  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1558. 
All  agreed  to  convoke,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  consistory,  a  General  Synod  at  Paris :  ^^  not  to  attribute 
any  pre-eminence  or  dignity  to  that  church,''  as  Theodore  de 
Beze  expressly  observes,  "  but  because  Paris  was  then  the  most 
convenient  city  to  receive  secretly  a  multitude  of  ministers  and 
elders."' 

In  the  face  of  gibbets  raised  in  the  public  places,  and  the  laws 
of  blood  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Beformers,  the  difficul- 
ties of  executing  their  plan  were  immense.     There  were  but 
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eleven  ohnrchoB  which  sent  delegates  to  this  Synod:  Pam, 
Saint  lift,  IXeppe,  Angem,  (Means,  Toors,  Poitiers,  Saintes,  Ma- 
lennes,  Chatelleranlt,  Saint-Jean-d'Angely.  These  delegates 
assembled  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  pastor,  Francis  Morel, 
lord  of  CoUonges,  the  25th  of  May,  1559. 

In  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  there  was  a  simplicity 
and  moral  grandeur  which  command  onr  respect  Nothing  de* 
damatory,  nothing  violent ;  there  was  a  calm  dignity,  a  qniet 
and  serene  fortitude,  as  if  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  dis- 
cussing,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  under  the  protection 
of  law.  And  yet,  says  the  historian  De  Thou,  they  braved  an 
almost  certain  death  I  The  Constituent  Assembly,  engaged  in 
debate  on  a  judicial  code,  after  the  flight  of  Louis  XYI.,  has 
been  much  applauded ; — here  the  spectacle  is  grander,  because 
it  demanded  more  energy  and  self-denial. 

Then  it  was  that  the  foundations  of  the  French  Eeformation 
were  laid.  Succeeding  synods  had  simply  to  change  some  of 
the  terms  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  regulate  matters  of 
discipline.  All  that  was  essential  was  established  at  the  flrst 
stroke.  Hie  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  code  were  the  expres- 
sion of  what  has  been  termed  Calvinism.  Our  task  here  is  only 
that  of  a  narrator. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  was  composed  of  forty  articles,  em- 
bracing all  the  doctrines  r^arded  as  fundamental  in  the  six- 
teenth century:  Gk)d  and  his  Word;  the  Trinity;  the  ffdl  of 
man  and  his  state  of  condemnation ;  the  decree  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning the  elect ;  gratuitous  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  GK)d  and  a  real  man ;  the  participation  of  this  grace  by 
the  fidth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  Church ;  the  number  and  signification  of  the  sacraments. 
ISie  'Bible  was  r^arded  as  the  sole  and  absolute  rule  of  all  truth. 

The  Discij^ne  also  contained  for^  articles.    It  was  much 
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liMMi  ii  WM#  4ifUUtA  Udff  fogrUatti  ch jylai  or  lectioBi^ 
IWf/  If M#Mlr«^l  iiii^l  iir«ffi/  flitidei ;  bol  all  the  tmpoituit 
wmt$  iumUiiiUifl  In  iim  immiiife  itmctore. 

Wm  i^ivw  n  \tri4sfniuiUiU  Cff  tbe  ecckiifliticfll  oonttitiitioii. 

Wii^ffwvMf  Uiiirci  WM  ft  Auffieient  number  of  the  fSuthfiil,  diey 
mIiimiM  (tuimiltuUi  il>4miM$lves  a  church ;  that  is  to  say,  aj^point 
H  (MiiiMUt<iryi  call  a  mininter^  efttablish  the  regular  edebratioa 
ut  this  MMiraimstitHi  atid  tlie  practice  of  discipline.  Every  thing 
Wimid  phNHiiMl  from  tliis  first  step. 

Thu  (uiMMlsUiry  was  chosen  for  the  first  time  by  the  common 
ViiU^t>  uf  thM  iHMipItt ;  it  was  completed  afterwards  by  the  votes 
mI*  Ita  uwu  uiuiiihimi ;  but  tlie  new  choices  were  always  to  be 
suUiiiidul  to  tliD  ap|irobatiou  of  the  flock,  and  if  there  was 
tk\\^  u|i|HiMltliM^  tho  ilUputo  was  to  bo  referred  either  to  the  con- 
ftm^mH)  iO*  ( liM^i^ml  S^'mni.  No  condition  of  fortune,  nor  any 
lUlivg  iit'  i\\^  kiuili  was  nH^uisiU)  tor  t)^o  consistory. 

*11^^  «i|0\^liou  ot'  |iasUurs  was  likewise  notified  to  the  people, 
I^IWl'  hav  \\^  Uh^i  Iliads  bv  tlie  provincial  synod  or  the  eookst- 
ms"^  'IV^  M^wly  ^v<4ed  jmstor  (ureached  three  coDsecutiTd 
HHHvt^va.  1W  )HH^4t>  luaiulaiiied  slWttoe  by  express  agreement, 
(tf  Ih^v  ^\Niv  v4\jh^'lK>ft¥k  ih^y  w^>i^  bi\Highl  biilbre  the  body 
»Wg(i.Hi  with  IK^  v>kK4v^  iMT  )Hiifi»toNk    Xi^vt^r  could  one  act  eon- 

A  vviMi¥  ¥^MWr  v^""  vti^NK'W  &«UM%i  d)b#  cinrW  el'  a  confer^ 
tlN^c^    'IV  svMli^^iivM^?^  arjmj>iMbJl#U  al  Wsi^  iwkv  a  year.    Eack 

^mmff^  ^  ^l^f^m^  aawafcb>lx>N  wntji  a^  ^mh^  iSHkrtdfcJMt  viLiek 
iiMit^  ^^ti^^^w^  ^Ms4  fiiAMWJ^  l^^  )NvvHi^  %ikafi  vNwiribnaeii  a»  dfan 

^^MM^^M^  v4  a  ^MM  aj«Jl  a^  niik^c  ucvui  gacil  ^oui^    'II^ 
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asBembled  at  least  onoe  a  year.  They  decided  what  could  not 
be  decided  in  the  conferences,  and  all  the  graver  matters  of  their 
province.  The  number  of  these  synods  has  varied.  There  have 
ordinarily  been  sixteen  in  France  since  the  Assembly  of  Beam. 

Finally,  at  the  summit  of  the  church  government  stands  the 
.National  Synod.  It  was,  if  possible,  to  be  convoked  yearly, 
which,  however,  has  seldom  been  done,  because  of  the  calamities 
of  the  times. 

Composed  of  two  pastors  and  two  elders  from  each  special 
synod,  the  National  Synod  was  the  last  appeal  for  all  great  eccle- 
siastical affiEurs ;  its  decisions  were  binding  on  alL  The  delibera- 
tions  commenced  by  reading  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Discipline.  The  members  of  the  assembly  were  obliged  to  ad* 
here  to  the  one,  while  they  could  propose  modifications  of  the 
other.  The  presidency  belonged  of  right  to  a  pastor.  The  du- 
ration of  the  sessions  was  undetermined.  Before  the  adjourn- 
ment,  they  designated  the  province  where  they  would  hold  the 
next  synod. 

This  constitution  was  dictated  by  Calvin.  It  attests  the  power 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius  for  organization.  The  elect- 
ive principle,  which  guarantied  liberty,  prevailed  throughout; 
eveiywhere  was  the  power  which  maintained  authority  ;  that  is 
to  say,  order  by  the  combination  of  these  two  elements.  Still 
more,  the  equilibrium  between  the  pastors  and  the  laity ;  the 
pmodical  and  frequent  renewal  of  the  provincial  and  national 
synods ;  the  churches  strongly  united  without  the  least  trace  of 
primacy ; — this  was  the  Presbyterian  regime  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures. Some,  no  doubt,  would  ask  at  this  day  that  the  part  of 
the  people  should  not  be  limited  to  the  simple  right  of  veto,  and 
that  the  number  of  the  laity  should  exceed  that  of  the  pastors  in 
the  different  degrees  of  jurisdiction.  But  if  they  recur  to  the 
ideas  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  will  see  that 
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this  eccleBiaBtical  constitutdon  {jelt  suipaBsed  the  CLvil  infiiitatioiift 
of  the  time.  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  belieyerB,  pastors, 
or  laymen,  great  or  small,  was  its  basis,  and  from  it  followed 
naturally  the  equality  of  citizens,  for  the  Church  and  the  State 
always  tend  to  become,  in  their  respectiye  attributes,  the  ooun- 
terpart  of  each  other. 

It  should  be  added,  that  all  these  elective  bodies,  fiiom  the 
consistories  to  the  National  Synod,  formed  a  sort  of  jury,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  be  cognizant  of  private  fiiults,  and  to  inflict 
spiritual  penalties.  These  punishments  were  private  admonition, 
remonstrance  before  the  consistory,  suspension  fit)m  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  fine,  for  great  offences,  excommunication  and  banish- 
ment from  the  Church.  The  loftiest  heads  must  bend,  like  the 
humblest,  under  this  religious  penalty,  and  in  certain  cases 
make  public  confession  of  their  fiiults.  Henry  lY.,  king  of 
Navarre,  submitted  to  it  in  more  than  one  instance. 

We  should  be  astonished  in  our  day  at  such  intervention  in 
private  affiuTB ;  but  then,  very  few  thought  of  complaining.  The 
ecclesiastical  power  penetrated  without  hindrance  and  without 
effort  to  the  life  of  the  fireside.  They  believed  that  the  religious 
law  made  inquiry  into  faults  which  the  civil  law  could  not  reach, 
and  the  Protestants  had  so  much  more  recourse  to  this  kind  of 
penalty,  that  they  should  not  be  accused  of  abandoning  the 
Boman  Church  in  order  to  gratify  more  freely  tiieir  passions. 

The  29th  of  May,  1559,  when  the  delegates  to  the  first  G^end 
Synod,  before  their  separation,  united  their  souls  in  prayer,  they 
could  bless  Qod  for  the  work  which  he  had  permitted  them  to 
accomplish.    The  French  Eeformation  was  organized. 
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The  Pariiament  of  Paris  began  to  show  some  hesitation  before 
the  growing  mass  of  the  Calvimsts.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parties :  the  violent  Oatholics,  who  were  led  by  the  first  presi- 
dent, Giles  Lemf^trO)  who  clung  to  the  old  system  of  persecution ; 
moderate  men,  already  named  politicians,  among  whom  figured 
CSiristophe  de  Harlay,  Seguier,  and  De  Thou,  the  father  of  the 
historian,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  religions  by  mutual 
concessions;  and  finally,  secret  reformers,  whose  leaders  were 
Anne  Dubourg  and  Louis  Dufaur,  who,  fix)m  day  to  day,  de- 
clared their  views  more  openly.  These  divisions  caused  between 
the  Chambers  of  Parliament  a  conflict  in  jurisprudence,  the 
Orand  Chamber  continuing  to  punish  the  heretics,  and  the 
Toomdle  seeking  means  for  their  acquittal. 

These  beginnings  of  indulgence  alarmed  the  clergy.  ^^  K  the 
secular  arm  fSeuls  in  its  duty,"  said  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  to  the 
king,  ^^all  the  malcontents  vrill  throw  themselves  into  this  de- 
testable sect ;  they  will  break  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and  after 
that  will  come  the  turn  of  the  royal  authority." 

Henry  IL  listened  to  him  much  more  willingly,  as  he  had  just 
concluded  vrith  the  King  of  Spain  the  dishonorable  treaty  of  the 
Gkiteau-Cambr^sis,  in  which  both  monarchs  engaged,  by  a  secret 
article,  to  exterminate  heresy ;  and  as  a  pledge  to  the  treaty,  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  aflianced  to  Philip  11.  It  was  then  con- 
cluded that  the  king  should  go  in  person  to  parliament,  to  cut 
short  the  dissensions  by  a  decisive  sentence.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  cardinal  further  observed,  the  most  agreeable  spectacle  to 
offer  to  the  Spanish  seigneurs,  who  had  just  come  to  Paris  for 
the  royal  bride,  that  half  a  dozen  of  the  Lutheran  heretics 
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sbonld  be  bnrnt  in  a  public  place.  ^  It  was  HBceauarjj^  to  ise 
big  expreesion,  ^  to  Berve  op  an  entcrtainnient  to  thoee  graodeea 
of  Spain." 

Uenry  II.,  consequently,  todc  his  seat  npon  the  throne,  the  lOdi 
of  Aagost,  1559,  and  invited  the  coimsdlofB  fiedj  to  ghre 
him  their  advice  npon  the  means  of  healing  die  religioaa  die* 
pnteB.  The  first  president,  Giles  Lemaitre,  extolled  the  seal  of 
Philip  Augnstos,  who,  in  a  single  day,  had  bomt  six  hnndred 
Albigenses.  The  moderate  party  confined  diemselves  to  vague 
generalities.  The  secret  Calvinists,  especially  Anne  Dnbomg^ 
demanded  religions  reform  by  means  of  a  general  council.  ^  We 
behold  every  day,"  said  he,  ^^  crimes  committed  which  go  on* 
punished)  while  new  punishments  are  invented  against  those 
who  have  committed  no  crime.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  little  im- 
portance to  condemn  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fiamea, 
invoke  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  irritated  prince  ordered  his  captain  of  the  guards  to  stop  him 
in  open  parliament,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  see 
him  burnt  before  his  eyes.  But  he  himself,  wounded  by  a  stroke 
of  a  lance  in  a  tournament.,  died  a  month  after;  and  we  are 
assured  that  in  his  lost  moments  he  remembered  with  sorrow 
Anne  Dubourg  and  the  other  counsellors  shut  up  in  the  Bastile. 
^^They  are  innocent,"  cried  he,  ^^and  Ood  has  punished  me  for 
having  j)er8ecuted  them."  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  hastened  to 
quiet  his  conscience,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the 
devil. 

Anne  Dubourg  was  bom  in  1521^  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  of  a 
notable  (hmily.  Uts  uncle  had  been  chancellor  of  Fnmoe. 
After  having  studied  theology^  received  orders,  and  gmdnated 
in  law  at  Orleans,  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Pariiament  of 
Paris.  A  learned  man^  of  integrity,  and  devote  to  all  his 
dnti^A)  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  any  thing  but  being  a  Prcytestant 
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The  death  of  die  king  did  not  BOBpend  his  trial.  Ibe  Biahop 
of  Paria  degraded  him  from  hia  priesdy  office,  and,  oontraiy  to 
oaagei  the  case  was  tried,  not  befixe  the  aaoenibled  diambera,  but 
by  commianriea.  Some  magistratoB  endeavored  to  prevail  npon 
him  to  make  a  ccmfeasion  of  fidth  in  ambigooiiB  tarmai  in  order 
ftal)  without  womiding  hia  own  conscience,  he  mij^t  aatiafy 
that  of  his  jndges.  But  Dnbonig  refused ;  he  even  censored  hia 
advocate,  Iffarillac,  who  had  defended  him  by  phrases  of  a  doable 
meaning,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

He  listened  to  the  reading  of  his  sentence  without  change  of 
comitenance,  and  prayed  Ood  to  pardon  his  jndges.  ^What- 
ever  else  I  am,"  said  he,  ^^I  am  a  Christian;  yes,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian; and  I  will  proclaim  it  still  louder,  in  dying  for  the  {^017 
of  my  L(»d  Jesns  Chrisf 

As  the  Protestants  had  midertaken  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  he  was  inclosed  in  an  iron  cag^  an  old  imple- 
ment of  Louis  XL,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  the  Bastile.  Du* 
boorg  was  resigned;  he  sang  praises  to  Ood  in  this  narrow 
prison. 

Ik  was  the  custom  to  reserve  for  the  great  &tee  the  execution 
of  the  most  celebrated  criminals,  and  that  of  Anne  Dubourg  was 
appointed  for  the  23d  of  December,  1559,  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas eve.  Six  hundred  men  were  placed  under  arms.  They 
had  also  erected  gibbets,  and  heaped  up  wood  in  several  cross- 
ways,  in  order  that  the  place  of  the  execution  might  not  be 
known  until  the  latest  hour.  Dubourg  wished  to  divest  himself 
of  his  garments :  ^^  My  friends,"  said  he  to  the  people,  ^^  I  am 
not  here  as  a  diief  or  a  murderer,  but  it  is  for  the  GospeL'' 
Some  one  presented  him  a  crucifix,  which  he  thrust  from  him, 
and  when  he  was  suspended  to  the  gallows,  he  cried:  ^^  My  Ood, 
do  not  abandon  me,  that  I  may  not  abandon  thee." 

Tbus  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  a  pious  and 
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illtuitrimift  tnagbtrato.  ^^Ilis  ezecutioii,''  flays  M^zeraj,  ^in- 
MpiriMl  many  witli  die  ponuaflion  that  the  £utih  which  bo  good 
ami  m)  ((mat  a  man  professed  could  not  be  bad.'"  And  Fkni- 
inond  du  K/smond^  tlion  a  student,  avows  that  all  in  the  ocdl^ea 
wuro  melted  to  toarSf  that  they  plead  his  cause  after  his  death, 
afid  tlint  this  f\ineral  pile  did  more  evil  than  a  hundred  ministers 
(Miiild  have  done  by  dteir  preaching. 

'Hm  following  year,  the  Chancellor  Olivier  uttered  in  despair, 
Uio  imiuo  of  Anno  Dubourg,  upon  his  bed  of  death ;  and  C^ffdi- 
nal  lAtrraino  approaching  him,  he  said:  ^^Ahl  Cardinal,  you 
havo  daniiiod  us  all." 

I)\irlng  those  ]>ersocutions  the  afiairs  of  the  state  had  become 
n\i\n\  luul  more  critical.  Tlie  new  king,  Francis  11.,  was  scarcely 
sixtiH^n  yt^rs  of  ago.  His  bixlily  debility  and  weiJmess  of  mind, 
ill  ti\^  oiiorgt^tio  oxprcssion  of  an  old  historian,  opened  him  to  the 
fitti  iHHnijMUit  iVitiuunno  de'  Medici,  the  Guises,  the  Chatillons, 
Ui«  IVmrU^ii^  tlio  IViistaUe  Anne  de  Montmorency,  all  made  use 
\\l'  Umt  iiu)H>tont  fiction  of  the  nn*alty  of  a  child,  and  mingled  in 
ivU^ioiw  di«tni«jUi^iiii  the  quarrels  of  their  political  amtntiQiL 
AV^  «ha)l  tuily  •|>eak  t^  what  din^y  belongs  to  the  subject  of 

Uavii^Y  wwio  to  Franed  twimtT^six  years  beioi^  Onthmiie  de' 
M^tKn  ha%)  Ki\H^l  frMn  ^  coimtrr  of  MadiiaTdSi  die  ait  of 
skmJuiiUali^^  aiH)  liad  «xeitued  it  durii^  the  k«fe|^  hwnflialioas 
«W  W)  ^lUiUvU  dmrii^  iW  ly^  of  the  fiirmies  of  Henrr  IL 
An  aittW  and  vin^lktixv'  mwfuaik  a  €<0iiiBie<^  widicM  ev«ia  the 
^v\Hi^  s>f  ^vMkMviik  ii>)^^Ma^  li>  {vwvr  by  h«r  inrtiaariim  la 

^iv)^  aK^Vx  m4  %mi^  wIii\  wMi  «cMir  vlJi^ieti;.  as^StK  hsKite 
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sense,  and  ceasdeeslj  imdermining  the  authority  of  others  to 
streogthen  her  own,  she  embraced  by  tarns  and  abandoned  all 
parties.  No  female  and  mother  of  onr  kings,  Isabel  de  Bavi^ 
eizcepted,  has  done  so  much  injury  to  France  as  this  Italian 
woman.' 

The  Gtuses,  still  more  than  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Y»- 
lois,  for  forty  years,  were  the  real  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
our  country,  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  as  Mdzeray  remarks, 
the  new  religion  would  perhaps  have  become  dominant  This 
fiunily,  a  cadet  branch  of  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  had  been 
established  in  France  since  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL 
Qaude  de  Lorraine  came  there  to  seek  his  fortune  in  1518,  with 
a  valet  and  a  9Uxff.  He  had  by  Antoiaette  de  Bourbon  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,  who  all  succeeded  in  elevating  themselves  to 
the  hi^est  stations. 

Francis  L  mistrusted  them  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  advised  his  son  to  hold  the  Lorraines  at  a  distance.  But 
Heniy  IL  had  too  little  dignity  of  soul  and  force  of  character  to 
fcUow  this  sage  counsel.  He  permitted  foreigners,  who  had  dis* 
tinct  interests  &om  those  of  his  race  and  kingdom,  to  take  into 
their  hands  the  public  business ;  and  after  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis IL,  who  married  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  two  years  older 
than  himself,  the  Ouises  became  all-powerful. 

The  Cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  and 
possessing  in  ecclesiastical  benefices  a  revenue  of  three  hundred 


*  It  should  be  lemembered  here,  and  in  other  perts  of  this  volame,  that  we  speak 
of  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  oentory,  nobles  and  priests,  who  were  constant  wit- 
nesses, at  Borne,  at  Florence,  at  Naples,  of  scenes  of  marder,  poisoning,  and  baseness, 
and  had  ikllen  to  the  lowest  degree  of  depravity.  These  are  the  persons,  history  de- 
dares,  who  invented,  counselled,  prepared,  accomplished  in  France  the  most  monstrous 
crimes  of  the  time.  But  we  are  very  fax  firom  charging  this  terrible  responsibility 
upon  the  Italian  nation  of  thia  day ;  an  intelligent  and  generous  nation,  which  is  just 
rising  fhm  its  mSafbrtaiies,  and  whose  adrersity  should  render  it  doubly  deserving 
ofrtgard. 
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thouBand  crowns,  (several  miUions  of  9iir  praent  money,)  was  a 
man  of  science,  affable  manners,  great  facility  of  speech,  exceed- 
ingly  shrewd  in  the  management  of  men  and  a&irs,  of  a  pro- 
found policy  and  insatiable  ambition.  He  aspired  to  nothing 
less  than  the  crown  of  France  for  his  brother  and  a  tiara  for  him- 
self. Thus  Pius  Y.,  somewhat  jealous  of  the  part  he  was  playing 
in  the  Church,  called  him  the  pope  beyond  the  mountains. 
Moreover,  a  priest  without  settled  convictions,  and  preaching 
half  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  in  order  to  pleaae  the  German 
genHemeny  as  Brantome  says ;  decried  for  his  inmioralities,  which 
he  took  no  care  to  conceal,  and  making  himself  the  hue  and  cry 
of  the  people  as  he  went  out  of  the  house  of  a  courtesan ;  in  fine, 
pusillanimous  before  danger  as  much  as  he  was  arrogant  in 
prosperity. 

His  brother,  the  Duke  Francis  de  Guise,  less  brilliant,  less 
eloquent,  had  nobler  qualities.  A  great  general,  intrepid,  and 
liberal,  he  had  nobly  served  France  in  the  defence  of  Metz,  the 
siege  of  Calais  and  Thionville,  and  the  victoiy  of  Eenty.  His 
character  was  naturally  lofty  and  generous,  but  irascible  and 
even  cruel,  when  one  did  not  bow  before  him ;  and  as  he  did  not 
listen  to  the  controversies  of  religion  or  the  intrigues  of  politics, 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  the  cardinal's  manoeuvres  his  valiant 
sword. 

The  two  brothers  were  in  that  &vorable  position  of  power  to 
aid  each  other  without  hurting  themselves.  The  one  could  not 
aim  at  the  crown  of  France,  nor  the  other  at  the  tiara.  The 
priest  gave  to  his  house  the  support  of  the  dergy,  and  the  soldier 
that  of  arms.  Abroad  they  were  supported  by  Philip  H.  and 
by  the  Holy  See ;  and  these  contracted  alliances  with  foreigners, 
not  as  subjects,  but  like  sovereigns. 

Under  Francis  H.,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  finance.    The  Duke  of  Guise  obtained,  notwitii- 
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standing  the  protestations  of  the  Constable,  the  appointment  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armj ;  and  being  now  grand  cham- 
berlain, grand  huntsman,  grand  master,  generalissimo,  unde  of  a 
king  of  sixteen  years,  and  brother  of  the  cardinal,  he  had  an 
anthority  little  less  than  that  of  the  ancient  mayors  of  the  palace. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  Bonrbons,  princes  of  the  blood, 
bnt  a  degree  more  distant,  of  moderate  fortune,  and  suspected  by 
the  crown  since  the  treason  of  the  old  Constable,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  his  king. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  the  head  of  his  race,  had  married  Jeanne 
d^AIbret,  who  brought  him  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre,  without 
giving  him  the  kingdom.  A  prince  irresolute,  indolent,  timid 
in  character,  courageous  at  times,  he  floated  between  the  two 
doctrines :  sometimes  favoring  the  preaching  of  the  Beformed 
£Edth  in  the  B^am,  the  Saintonge,  the  Poitou,  and  chanting 
psalms  in  Pr^aux-Oercs,  in  1558,  notwithstanding  the  cries  of 
the  Sorbonne;  sometimes  changing  towards  the  Catholic  r6> 
ligion,  and  peisecuting  the  faithful.  The  first  and  the  last  word 
of  his  whole  life  was  the  desire  of  recovering  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  or  some  equivalent  dominions.  He  died  without  ac- 
complishing his  object,  and  this  long  dream  only  served  to  make 
all  abandon  and  deride  him. 

His  brother,  the  Prince  Louis  de  Cond^,  had  a  more  penetrat- 
ing genius  and  a  more  masculine  character.  Spiritual,  mirthful, 
sometimes  frivolous,  but  intrepid  above  all,  and  adored  by  the 
soldiers,  he  valiantly  defended  the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  with- 
out ever  inspiring  in  them  full  confidence.  Instructed  in  the 
new  ideas  by  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law,  he  showed  himself 
more  ambitious  than  religious,  and  the  looseness  of  his  morals 
has  always  begotten  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  &ith. 

It  might  be  asked  if  the  Bourbons,  including  Henry  lY .,  have 

not  done  to  the  French  Beformation  more  injury  than  profit 

7 
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They  have  thrown  it  into  politics,  daq^hed  it  on  the  battle-field, 
dragged  it  into  their  private  qnarrels,  and  when  it  has  given 
them  the  crown,  they  have  renounced  it. 

Another  family,  inferior  in  rank,  but  more  eminent  for  their 
virtues,  the  Chatillons,  served  the  canse  more  fidthfolly.  It  was 
composed  of  three  brothers :  Odet  de  CSh&tillon,  Francis  d'Au- 
delot,  and  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  Their  mother,  Louise  de  Mont- 
morency, sister  of  the  Constable,  already  inclined  towaids  the 
Beformed  party.  She  was  considered,  in  these  times  of  licen- 
tiousness, a  rare  example  of  chastity.  When  dying,  she  forbid 
the  approach  of  any  priest,  saying  that  God  had  granted  her  tiie 
&vor  of  fearing  and  loving  him. 

Francis  d' Audelot,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  was  the 
first  firankly  to  declare  himself  in  &vor  of  the  new  religion. 
Made  a  prisoner  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  detained  in  the  Castle 
of  Milan,  he  had  received  some  pious  works  fix>m  the  hands  of 
Ben^  of  France.  Sent  afterwards  to  Scotland,  he  had  been 
able  to  study  more  closely  the  doctrines  and  piractices  of  Hie 
Befbrmation.  He  was  a  brave  knight,  loyal,  without  reproach, 
the  worthy  successor  of  Bayard. 

While  passing  into  Brittany,  where  the  estates  of  his  family 
lay,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  pastor  who  preached  fix>m  town 
to  town,  with  open  doors,  an  unheard-of  thing  in  1558.  Henry 
n.  violently  reproached  him.  "  Sire,"  replied  d' Audelot,  "  you 
should  not  think  it  strange,  if  after  having  done  my  duty  in  your 
service,  I  employ  the  rest  of  my  time  for  the  salvation  of  my 
Boul.  I  therefore  pray  you  to  leave  my  conscience  fi^ee,  and  to 
use  for  youTBdf  my  body  and  my  property,  which  are  entirely 
youxB."  ^  But  I  had  not  given  you  this  order,"  said  Hie  king, 
showing  him  tiie  cellar  which  he  wore  upon  his  neck,  ^  in  order 
to  abuse  it  thus.  You  have  promised  and  sworn  to  go  to  mass, 
and  follow  your  retigion."    ^I  did  not  know,"  replied  llie 
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iipriglit  cavalier,  ^  what  it  was  to  be  a  OhriBtian ;  and  I  would 
not  have  accepted  it  on  this  condition,  if  God  had  enlightened 
my  heart,  as  he  has  since  done." 

Unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  the  king,  while  at  supper, 
inuled  across  the  table  his  plate,  which  struck  the  dauphin,  and 
he  came  rerj  near  piercing  d'Audelot  with  his  sword.  He  cast 
him  into  prison,  and  took  from  him  his  office  of  majo^gen0ral 
«f  the  infiintiy,  which  was  given  to  Blaise  de  Montluc. 

This  affidr  made  much  noise.  Oalvin  wrote  to  the  prisoner, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  courage,  and  Pope  Paul  IV.  was 
indignant  that  they  had  not  brought  the  culprit  at  once  to  execu* 
tion.  Yainly  did  the  ambassador  of  France  represent  to  him 
tibat  they  could  not  treat  in  this  manner  a  Ch&tillon,  the  nephew 
of  the  Constable,  the  brother  of  the  Admiral ;  the  untraotable 
pontiff  pereisted,  saying,  ^A  heretic  never  repents:  this  is  a 
malady  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  fire." 

His  rdatives  and  iGriends  interceded :  d'Audelot  consented  to 
let  a  mass  be  said  in  the  chamber  of  his  prison,  but  without 
taking  any  part  in  it,  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  greatest  layman  of  the  French  Bef- 
ermation,  must  detain  us  longer.  We  shall  especially  consider 
tiie  religious  aspects  of  his  character,  and  the  details  of  his 
private  life  n^lected  by  other  historians. 

Bom  at  GhatiUonHiur-Loing,  in  1516,  Coligny  was  instructed 
by  Nicholas  B^rault,  a  veiy  renowned  professor  in  this  period, 
and  he  displayed  so  great  a  love  for  knowledge,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  interrupt  him,  for  fear  he  would  be  diverted  fiom 
a  career  of  arms.  At  twenty-five  he  was  majoivgeneral  of  the 
French  infentry,  and  by  his  r^nlations  he  introduced  a  severe 
discipline  in  those  mercenary  bands  which,  befcnre  him,  more 
resembled  robbers  than  soldiers.  ^^  These  ordinances,"  says 
Brantome,  ^^  were  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  politic  which 
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were  ever  made  in  Frasce ;  and  I  believe  that  unce  they  vera 
made,  the  livee  of  a  million  of  penonB  have  been  saved,  and 
the  same  might  be  eaid  of  tb^  fbrtnne  and  property;  for 
formerly  there  was  nothing  but  pillage,  thefts,  robbery,  extor- 
tions, murders,  qnarrels,  and  Inets,  among  these  bands.  Be- 
hold, then,  the  obligation  which  the  world  owee  to  this  great 


"We  know  not  when  Coligny  todk  the  first  step  towards  tlie 
new  doctrine.  From  the  year  1555,  we  see  him  aiding  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Chevalier  de  Tillegagnon,  who  proposed  to  him 
to  found  a  colony  of  the  French  Beformers  in  Brazil.  The  ad- 
miral finding  there  the  donble  advantage  of  opening  a  place  of 
refiige  for  the  persecnted,  and  of  enriching  bis  own  country  from 
a  colonial  eetabUehment,  intrnsted  to  Tillegagnon  two  ships  with 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  livree ;  but  the  expedition  was  a  fiulnre. 

Having  become  a  prisoner  of  the  Spaniards,  after  the  unfor- 
tonate  battle  of  Sunt-Quentin,  he  asked  for  the  Bible  and  oOter 
religious  books.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  their  study ; 
and  it  is  then  that  be  appeared  to  have  received  the  principles 
of  the  Beformation  with  firm  and  deep  convictions. 

When  he  had  paid  his  ransom,  he  retired  to  his  manor  of 
C9i&tillon-snr-Loing ;  and  wishing  to  apply  himself  to  religioos 
matters,  be  transferred  to  hia  brother  d'Audelot,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  king,  the  office  of  major-g^ieral  -of  in&ntiy.  He 
resigned  the  government  of  Paris  and  the  Isle  of  France  in  favor 
of  his  consin,  the  Kaishal  de  Montmorency,  son  of  the  Consta- 
ble, and  entreated  Henry  H.,  with  the  utmost  eamestne^,  to 
designate  to  him  a  sncceaBor  for  his  government  of  Picardy. 
"  'Biis  was  what,  from  this  time,"  says  the  author  of  the  Mi- 
moirea  de  CdUgmf,  "  induced  many  to  suspect  that  he  had 
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dianged  his  religion,  it  being  very  trae  that  his  mind  seemed 
totally  removed  from  an  anxiety  for  honor  and  power.''* 

Behold  the  man  whom  several  historians  have  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  np  arms,  and  fomented  revolts,  fiom  a  spirit  of  ambir 
tftoa.  Bjstory  thus  written  is  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  of 
humanity. 

Coligny  was  encouraged  in  his  pious  resolutions  by  Charlotte 
de  Laval,  his  wife,  who  did  not  cease  to  encoxu'age  him  openly 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  ^'  Then  the  Admiral,  finding  himself 
80  <^n,  and  with  so  much  affection,  pressed  by  her,  resolved  to 
tell  her,  once  for  all,  how  he  felt,  declaring  to  her  at  length  that 
for  many  years  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  one,  in 
France  or  in  Qermany,  who  had  made  an  open  profession  of  re- 
ligion, that  was  not  overwhelmed  with  evils  and  calamities; 
that  by  the  edicts  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.,  rigorously  ob- 
served by  the  parliaments,  those  who  were  convicted  must  be 
burnt  alive  by  a  slow  fire  in  a  public  place,  and  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  Icing ;  that  notwithstanding,  if  she  was  dis- 
posed, with  so  much  confidence,  to  accept  the  common  condition 
of  the  Protestants,  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  be  wanting  in  his 
duty.''* 

Charlotte  de  Laval  having  answered  that  this  was  the  lot  of 
true  Christians  in  all  ages,  Coligny  hesitated  no  longer.  He 
confessed  his  belief  before  those  who  came  to  visit  him,  exhorted 
his  servants  to  follow  his  example,  gave  them  the  Scriptures  to 
read,  selected  pious  men  to  educate  his  children,  and  entirely 
reformed  his  household.  He  began  also  to  frequent  the  assem^ 
bliea,  but  he  did  not  yet  participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  hav- 


>  MimoirM  de  (hUgwy^  p.  18.  We  presume  that  they  were  compiled  by  ConiAton, 
one  of  the  most  fidthAil  serrBnts  of  the  Admiral.  We  use  the  edition  printed  at  0r»- 
oohle  in  1M9.    What  follows  is,  in  part,  an  abridged  extract. 

*  nnd.  page  80. 
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ing  doalitB  (m  tii«t  point  He  liad  diwnned  it  with  leanied 
ministera,  uking  expIanaticMiB  abont  Ute  real  prgwHKW,  md 
other  eimilar  subjectB,  withoat  hsTing  been  aUe  to  ue  thi«  doc- 
trine cleariy. 

Oqo  daj,  while  in  a  meetiiig  at  Tattenlle,  at  they  woe  aboot 
to  celebrate  the  Ixvd's  Sapper,  he  arose ;  and  after  having  be- 
•Qoght  the  company  not  to  take  oficnce  at  his  weakneat,  he  in- 
Tited  ifae  minister  to  discooise  Bomewhat  mcve  at  laigth  upon 
ttio  ncnoMnL  ^Die  latter  pnmoimced  an  anqile  dncoDne  aa 
the  enbject.  ~  The  Admiral,  inatnicted  by  bia  WDrds,  fint  gave 
thanks  to  God,  and  from  tbu  time  reeolred  to  participate  in  this 
•acved  and  bt^  mTSteiy  on  the  fint  day  it  shoold  be  cdefanted. 
Una  hariog  beat  promol^atad  duoogh  all  Ftaoce,  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  describe  thejoy  and  coneolatioii  of  all  the  dtHrches.'' 

He  pKserred  thioo^  hit  whole  li&  his  habits  of  piety,  and 
pnclNed  dmn,  aadiagnisGdly,  w  the  liboty  of  hdiereD  in- 
a«as«d.  ^  As  nwit  as  be  had  risoi  from  faia  bed  eariy  in  the 
■Kxiung,  pot  OD  hk  mcnui^r^wn,  and  placed  himsstf  oo  hit 
kwea.  with  all  his  ho<»ehoki.  he  prayed  in  the  iwm  cmmuBly 
«Ht)4>y«d  in  the  ehnrcfaes  v>f  France ;  after  which,  waitii^  tar 
^  hoBF  ol'  $«nus.>a.  wlui^  •.-aroe  twice  a  day.  ooce  with  the 
chanri;^  cif  pj«bi»,  he  gaov  aadMOO)  to  die  depotiM  of  tibe 
^ittvtkK  wludi  w«e  Mol  to  hun,  or  aaemied  to  dv  pab£f  bogi- 
MW«  wkk-h  he  yet  cvwtttnaed  to  <&cwa  a  hctfe  aJter  A*  mrwb 
w  iW  hiNW  Ibir  dmMT.  ftaadia^  sMr  the  tabfo.  k^  mC  nd 
hit  wij»  by  hu  ttdih.  if  A>h«  had  out  beea  a  dncwrse.  d^gr 
lihanawd  a  ^MtHk  and  t&Mi  wbed  the  ordtnary  blMe»£3^.  which 
an  iaSuiJit  attakber,  w«  oaty  tt  FteKh.  bat  G«niiaB  oip  aaa 
and  wkwNfey  v-aa  kear  waawiw^  Aai  W  wa»  *.-cwG«Md  a»  4b> 
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fionfly  and  in  his  quiet,  but  also  in  the  anny.  The  cloth  re* 
moyed,  rising  up  with  his  attendantSi  he  either  rendered  thanks 
himsdif  or  by  his  minister. 

^He  practised  the  same  at  sapper;  and  seeing  that  all  his 
household  wexe  inomvenienced  by  the  evening  prayer,  he  di* 
lected  each  <me  to  be  present  at  the  dose  of  the  snpper,  and 
that|  after  the  chant  of  some  psalms,  there  should  be  prayer. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  those  among  the  Frenoh 
noblesse  who  established  in  their  fiunilies  this  religious  rule  of 
the  Admiral,  who  exhorted  them  often  to  the  genuine  practice 
of  piety,  saying  that  it  was  not  enough  that  the  &ther  of  the 
fionily  lived  holily  and  religiously,  if,  by  his  example,  he  did 
not  lead  his  household  to  do  likewise. 

"  When  the  time  of  the  Lord's  Supper  drew  near,  he  called 
all  his  household,  representing  to  them  that  it  was  not  only  ne* 
cessary  for  him  to  render  an  account  to  Gkxl  of  his  own  life,  but 
also  of  their  deportment,  and  he  entirely  reconciled  them,  if 
there  was  any  dissension  among  them. 

^^  He  was  of  medium  size,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  his 
countenance  calm  and  serene,  his  voice  agreeable  and  sweet,  but 
a  little  slow  and  iuterrupted,  his  complexion  &ir,  his  carriage 
and  step  indicative  of  benevolence  and  a  gracious  dignity.  He 
drank  little  wine,  ate  little,  and  slept  at  most  but  seven  hours.''^ 

The  character  which  Gaspard  de  Coligny  displayed  in  public 
aflBurs  is  well  known.  Oifted  with  qualities  the  most  varied  and 
the  most  exalted,  a  man  of  genius  in  war  and  in  politics,  severe 
towards  himself,  indulgent  towards  others,  never  supercilious 
from  good  fortune,  nor  dejected  by  adversity,  a  friend  of  his 
country,  devoted  to  his  king  in  all  that  did  not  violate  his  con< 
science,  the  most  illustrious  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  ablest 
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anitUuim^  hava  (duUietmid  it  aa  hooar  to  be  ocmipaied  with  him* 
J^iirlm|M  hk  vt^ry  good  qualitiai  had  their  fiuiltB.  He  aiq>eaied 
AoiiiitUiiuiM  to  waiit  riMolution,  becaoBO  he  waa  too  loyal  to  posh 
Ilk  iulviuitiig(M  to  tlie  utmoiit  against  royalty,  and  &iled  in  fore- 
night,  litM'uimo  tlio  puriidy  which  was  wanting  in  his  own  heart, 
lit)  liardly  iiUri|>iM!tiMl  iii  others. 

It*  wn  biuik  III  later  times  among  us,  and  in  a  different  order 
of  thiiigii,  a  personage  who  can  bear  a  comparison  with  him, 
douhtiiMs  wu  Mhall  pronounce  the  name  of  General  Lafayette. 

The  man  of  the  Bixtoeutli  century  and  he  of  the  end  of  tlie 
dlghttHmlh  had  t\dl  tUitli  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Both 
niatle  for  it  the  most  generous  sacrifices,  and  displayed  to  the  last 
iu\  uimhakeu  oiuistanoy.  Both  held  in  their  hands,  in  several 
orlsea^  \\\^  gixmti^t  intorosts  of  Uie  State.  Both  have  been  con- 
iidivretl  tho  mt^t  honest  men  of  tlieir  timce.  But  Lafayette  had 
the  |K^|mlar  iuasst\s  with  him ;  CV^igny  had  them  against  him  in 
Ihre«y^i|uartt4>i  of  b>aiu>^  S^s  with  a  moii>  e^udted  political  and 
UMUli^  l^uu\u^  he  ha\l  le«s  «\hxhh»u 

IV  Uui\l  (ux^htvr,  IXK^  %U^  OhaliUon.  wa»  the  oldest  of  the  fun- 
i^v.  A)^)^viute\l  vvjONluud  by  01<e)^ueni  VIU  at  the  age  of  seTu- 
le^  \\Nai^  he  wa^i^  iu  div\vr  vvf  rv^&vrti^  withoul  adopdng  com- 
yJi^s^\  iW  U^vruiaih>&^  Ho  mamed  a  lady  of  iK>l4e  ftmihr, 
|«aMU  \W  lUm^vUk^  wIk^  w»jL  calW<l  >ladaaae  CardxaaL  or 
)I^Uuw^  iW  \\««^iiMa  ^  l^uvab^  wWtt  $ifei»  tcvk  Wer  sua  in 
iW  ;^'^un»H'>Mti  \Nt'  iW  K\H»tx  i>it  ilb^  v(tui2i:v  of  wiSe^  of  a  r«er  of 

liiX'iA  stWU  i:u  k^^iAteU  :«.'Mic  >via?i  ^itftkr^  ^-ii^*iM%i  by  ooie  of  kSf 
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Oatherine  de^  Medici  had  uttered,  in  her  days  of  humiliatioii, 
some  sentimentB  &vorable  to  the  Beformation,  and  the  Protest- 
ants supposed  at  first  that  she  would  protect  them  with  her  son 
Francis  L  Colignj  and  other  CalvinistLC  nobles  wrote  to  her 
that  they  hoped  to  find  in  her  a  second  Esther.  But  her  good 
dispositions  were  but  a  vain  show.  ^'  I  know  nothing  of  this 
doctrine,"  said  she ;  ^^  what  had  moved  me  to  wish  them  well 
was  more  the  pity  and  compassion  natural  to  a  woman  than  a 
desire  to  be  informed  whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or  false.'' 

By  agreement  with  the  queen-mother  and  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid, the  Ouises  held  the  Bourbons  at  a  distance,  and  published 
new  edicts  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics.  They  insti- 
tuted in  each  Parliament  GhanJyrea  Ardentes^  so  named  because 
they  pitilessly  condemned  to  the  fiames  all  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  of  heresy.  This  was  a  vast  system  of  terror, 
firom  which  even  the  shadow  of  justice  disappeared.  Accusa- 
tions, confiscations,  pillages,  sentences  of  death,  atrocious  execu- 
tions;— such  scenes  terrified,  in  the  beginning  of  1560,  the 
principal  cities  of  France— Toulouse,  Dijon,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Grenoble,  Poitiers,  and  the  provinces  to  which  they  belonged. 

At  Paris  the  commissaries  of  quarters  made  daily  visits  to 
suspected  houses.  A  certain  Demochares  or  Mouchy,  who  has 
given  to  the  language  the  term  of  nwuchard^  infested  the  coun- 
try with  a  troop  of  wretches,  who  attempted  to  fall  upon  the 
heretics  while  eating  meat  on  forbidden  days,  or  gathering  in 
assemblies.  They  spied  particularly  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
niain«  which  was  then  called  littie  Geneva. 

0 

Many  persons  were  seized  and  maltreated.    Those  who  could 
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fly,  (juitted  tho  jilaco,  leaving  their  fomiture,  money,  provisions, 
ft])  tlmir  proiwrty,  to  tlio  morcj  of  Ixmdittiy  vested  with  the  office 
(if  ]Kili('«.  Tlioy  pillaged  and  sacVed  the  bouees,  according  to 
Ttu'iHloni  ilti  Itdw,  like  a  village  taken  by  assaolt ;  carta  fiill  of 
l^tniituro  oiiouinbored  the  etreets ;  a  ffong  qf  wretches  gleaned 
wul  di«(royod  what  the  first  plunderen  had  left.  "  Bat  what 
wiw  tlio  most  deplorable,"  adds  this  historian,  *'  was  the  sigbt  of 
IKHir  I'hildnm,  to  be  found  crying  &om  hunger,  with  pitisble 
gntiuu^  Mid  who  wont  bulging  throng  the  streets,  withoat  any 
Olio  tUriug  to  ptutoct  tlioin,  lest  they  ehonld  fall  into  the  same 
danipv ;  B41  thvy  couaidored  them  less  than  the  dogs."' 

AUtiiiinaUo  nuvuta  had  been  resented  to  for  inflaming  the  fsiy 
vS  the  )iiO{ttUiu^  of  Paris.  We  still  see,  in  coilectioos  of  old  eo- 
Itnkvutfp),  ropnMOitatioiu  of  lierolacs  killing  Ae  priests  by  blows 
of  tW  ani»»baws  throwing  the  moots  into  the  riv^,  eotting  tke 
lltTiMta  of  children,  stntn^ing  womea  and  old  mot,  and  then 
ww«  vmn  tin&ittaA  v^w  dxe  poblie  places  to  oommeot  iqion 
ttMM  \>Mtni9M. 

TV»  (><y>f>l«  nttt»W(lt<d  h^  dwee  ban  pcv^nxatMos  by  |4adi^ 
inu^i^w  «tf  ^  Vujcui  ai  ibe  cvvnera  of  dtc  ctneca.  Dte  ocmite- 
MuwM  I'd"  Um^  |>*!««r>-bT  «viv  wHbed.  and  mivcmiaie  indeed 
WW  W  w^t  <Ji4  »ki  rsiw  Ittt  hal !  BWenhk  wm  he  wiw  kAboA 
V  }«4i  *iim«  )WN«»  <ivf  WKWpr  i« dw  bix^ iw yttryiM«MJ3«.  vUck 
WW  i<iK«Mitiv4  Ko  ivwklv  ww^tafM*!  TWt  cnmd  -o^  m  Ag 
kwcv«»f:  iV^  •Angyr^clluM(AA»CUHilM.a»d  tht  iniuiu  vac 
*v  iNxwNnnkiMKL  ^  w«t  mmwsimv  v  haTTim  tfe  «s»maiiie  » 

Tkw  wtotwiM*  i*yf«iMl>w».  n>i*  ^»t  imm  W3he£^  •Aedteri  Aoft 


■^  «.».«», 
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istic  assemblies.  Oardinal  Lorraine  immediately  went  to  the 
queen-mother  to  relate  the  matter,  aggravating  his  account  of  it 
with  all  the  calmnnies  which  had  formerly  been  charged  upon 
the  Gnostics,  the  Messaleans,  the  Borbontes,  the  Manioheans, 
the  Catharians,  that  the  Protestants  might  appear  to  have  col- 
lected, as  in  a  sewer,  the  abominations  of  all  ages. 

Among  the  persons  denoted  were  the  wife  and  two  daughters  of 
a  celebrated  advocate  of  Paris.  They  surrendered  themselves  to 
justice,  preferring  to  lose  their  life  rather  than  their  honor.  They 
were  confix>nted  by  the  two  apprentices.  These  last  colored, 
stammered,  contradicted  themselves  in  their  depositions,  and  it 
became  evident  that  they  had  uttered  an  execrable  lie.  Some 
magistrates,  indignant,  desired  that  they  should  be  imprisoned 
instead  of  the  outraged  females.  The  contrary  happened :  the 
calumniators  were  absolved,  and  the  females  remained  in  the 
dungeons. 

But  the  Ouises  procured  other  malcontents  who  reproached 
the  Oalvinists,  and  hence  originated  the  well-known  enterprise 
called  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise. 

Many  noblemen  had  come  to  court,  to  demand  the  reward  of 
their  blood,  poured  out  in  the  king's  service,  or  that  of  the  do- 
minions of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  in  these  times  of  con- 
ftasion  and  disorder.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  fearing  the 
presence  of  so  many  military  men,  published  a  proclamation 
which  ordered  all  solicitors,  of  whatever  condition  they  might  be, 
to  leave  the  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  under  pain  of  death.  A 
gibbet  was  even  erected  at  the  doors  of  the  palace  to  confirm  the 
menace.  The  noblemen  departed,  their  souls  deeply  ulcerated 
at  an  insult  which  no  king  of  France  had  ever  offered  to  his 
farave  nobility. 

The  war  began  by  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lorraines  were 
accused  of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
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of  hdlding  tho  crown  in  tutelage,  althongh  thej  were  foreigners, 
and  of  trampling  on  all  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
^'  Franco  <!an  endure  it  no  longer,"  said  they,  in  these  pamphlets, 
^*  and  demands  a  convocation  of  the  States-General  to  set  a&irs 
in  ordnr." 

Tlio  malcontents  soon  passed  from  arguments  to  acts.  Those 
of  tho  Iteligion  felt  scrupulous  here.  Could  they  have  recourse 
h)  forcus  to  obtain  redress  for  their  grievances  ?  They  consulted 
tho  thoologians  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  who  replied,  that 
it  was  lawAd  to  resist  the  government  usurped  by  the  Lorraines, 
providetl  one  of  tlio  legitimate  chiefs,  viz.  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
waiji  at  tho  head,  and  that  they  were  supported  by  the  State&- 
Oonoml. 

Ni>twitJistanding  tliis,  the  majority  of  the  Protestants  refused 
t\>  ongago  in  tliis  outorpriscs  in  which,  says  Brantome,  there  en- 
^»#vr/  ^<4  U^  <if  diitoimt^it  than  of  ITuffttenctiem.^  CoUgny  was 
not  \<A  \\\U>  \U  aiul  tho^>  who  tix>k  part  in  it  had  expressly  ex- 
<wi>hHl  tJio  |vr»on  and  authority  of  the  king.  They  only  pro- 
jy^Hl  tx>  driu^  out  tlio  lA^rraino^  and  restore  to  the  French 
|Mrinoo«  tho  gin^Miinuntt  of  Franco.  Louis  de  G>nd6  was  die 
{nvmi)4o  or  sH^mf  loador  of  the  conspiracy.  La  Baiandie,  idio 
f^)MV4io)^toii  iho  )^>litioal  malcontents  more  than  the  ndigionB, 
xca»  ilmr  vimMo  ko«Kt. 

h)iitmotv<ii  in  tW  {Viol  l\v  iKo  tnMMJioxT  of  tho  adrocafee  Dea 
Ax-v^Vm^  t)>o  t)uifk<^  in  ha^lK"  ^nitl^fsl  tho  city  I'/Bku^  and  went 
tvN  ^vaM  f^om^olxx^  wiiii  FmiK^  IL  in  tbo  ctsdo  t>f  JLmboise. 
tV  j>.vvr  ^\^^n^  k^inj?  «Mti  to  tinwi^  in  twiK :  "**  Whax  haTie  I  done 

tkN  tn>"  ^'*^^^>Jo  tlWIt  tJKJr  l>oat  tttO  «»ck  ai-will  i     I  wuh  to  IflMkl^ 

«ihm4  tWit  ^fsri^xiinc^^^  an<)  v  «)o  n^t.  I  ^>  iioi  kxKyw^  bat  I 
lK>>ar  t)^t  t4^v  o(a)>i  >rH^  t^*^  x^^!^    1  >««<>iDU  psnejfeir  ^lat  fcr  a 
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you  shoiild  be  tiWhj  fiom  me,  that  I  mi^t  see  whether  it  is  you 
or  me  they  wish."  The  Lorraines  took  care  not  to  yield  to  this 
desire ;  for  <mce  out  of  the  court,  ihey  would  have  seen  the  whole 
noblesse  of  France  rising  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  the  first  moments  of  terror,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  intro- 
duced into  the  parliament  an  ordinance  of  amnesty,  in  which  the 
propagators,  and  those  who  had  conspired  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  were  alone  excepted.  But  when  he  was  sure  of  triumph 
his  vengeance  was  equal  to  his  terror,  and  it  was  horrible* 
Twelve  hundred  conspirators  perished  at  Amboise.  The  public 
grounds  were  covered  with  gibbets ;  blood  flowed  through  the 
streets.  There  was  no  examination,  no  trial ;  and  as  the  butchers 
w^e  too  few  for  the  work,  they  threw  the  prisoners  by  hun- 
dreds, bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  waves  of  the  Loire.  Tins 
same  river  was  destined  to  swallow  other  victims^;  centuries  after, 
the  Cardinal  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Carrier  de  Nantes  were 
found  to  agree. 

More  was  done  in  1660.  The  Guises  reserved  the  principal 
victims  till  after  dinner,  as  Count  Begnier  de  la  Blanche  relates, 
in  order  to  give  some  pastime  to  the  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be 
&ninuee,  by  their  long  confinement  in  the  castle.  The  queen- 
mother,  her  daughters,  the  ladies  of  honor,  the  courtiers,  placM 
themsdves  at  the  windows,  as  if  it  were  an  oooaaion  of  9ome 
fnumrnery.  ^  And  the  sufferers  were  shown  by  the  Cardinal,  with 
the  signs  of  a  man  greatly  rejoiced,  that  he  might  the  more  ex- 
asperate the  prince  against  his  subjects.''* 

Many  of  the  condemned  exhibited  an  heroic  courage.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Yillemongis,  having  dyed  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  companions,  lift^ed  them  towards  heaven,  and  cried: 


^  La  Plaadie,  AiMfv  <f«  JVofiM  «(n»  iWiiifaif  Zr.,  p.  il4. 
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^^  Lord,  behold  the  blood  of  thj  children  nnjustlj  spilt ;  then 
wilt  take  yengeance  for  it" 

The  Baron  de  Castelnan,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  had  employed,  like  Ad- 
miral Colignj,  the  long  days  of  his  captivity  in  reading  the 
Bible,  was  interrogated  in  the  prison  of  Amboise  by  the  Ghiiaes 
and  Chancellor  Olivier.  The  latter  asked  him,  in  mockery,  what 
had  been  able  to  make  a  warrior  bo  wise  a  theologian.  ^  When 
I  came  to  see  yon  on  my  retom  firom  Flanders,''  said  Castelnan, 
^  I  apprized  you  how  I  had  passed  my  time.  Yon  approved 
me  then,  and  we  were  on  good  terms.  Why  are  we  so  no 
longer  ?  It  is  only  when  I  am  disgraced  yon  wonld  speak  sin- 
cerely. To-day,  to  please  a  man  who  despises  yon,  yon  are  a 
traitor  to  your  Gk>d  and  your  conscience."  The  Cardinal  desired 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Chancellor,  saying  that  it  was  he  who 
had  fortified  him  in  the  fiuth,  and  he  began  to  develop  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  Castelnan  appealed  to  the  Dnke  Francis  de 
Guise,  who  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  '^  Gk>d  grant 
it  were  otherwise  P  exclaimed  Castelnau;  '^for  I  esteem  you 
enough  to  believe  that  if  you  were  as  enlightened  as  your 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  you  would  employ  yourself  with  better 
things." 

Having  been  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son : — ^^  It  is  necessary,  then,"  said  he,  sarcastieally,  ^  to  declare 
the  Ouises  kings  of  France."  And  offering  his  head  to  the 
sword  of  the  butcher,  he  appealed  from  the  injustice  of  men  to 
the  justice  of  Gk>d. 

These  barbarous  executions  inflamed  the  hate  of  the  opposing 
parties,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  civil  wars.  The  conspiracy 
of  Amboise  became  popular  among  the  Protestants.  Brantome 
mentions  that  many  said :  ^^  Yesterday,  we  were  not  in  &vor  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  we  would  not  have  been  for  all  the  gold  in 
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flie  world ;  to-day,  we  would  for  a  crown,  and  we  declare  that 
the  enterprise  was  good  and  holy." 

The  LorraineB,  however,  attempted  to  tnm  to  the  advantage  of 
their  ambitions  schemes  the  affidr  of  Amboise.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  the  Dnke  of  G-uise  received  the  title  of  lientenant-General 
of  the  kingdom.  Francis  11.  pledged  his  approval  of  all  that 
ahonld  be  ordained  and  executed  by  his  nnde.  This  was  to 
abdicate  the  crown ;  or,  rather,  to  substitute  reality  in  the  place 
of  fiction. 

Cardinal  Lorraine  even  dared  to  renew  his  favorite  project  of 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  France  as  it  was  in  Spain.  He 
had  already  obtained  the  adherence  of  the  privy  council,  and 
gained  the  assent  of  the  queen-mother.  But  the  blow  was 
averted  by  the  chancellor,  Michael  de  L'Hospital,  who  secured 
llie  adoption,  in  the  month  of  May,  1560,  of  the  edict  of  Eomo- 
rantin,  which  granted  to  the  bishops  the  cognizance  of  the  crime 
of  heresy.  This  edict  was  attended  with  the  most  cruel  penal- 
ties ;  but,  at  leasty  the  foot  of  the  Inquisitor  did  not  pollute  the 
soil  of  France. 


The  same  year,  1560,  so  full  of  violence  and  blood,  witnessed 
a  new  step  in  the  French  Beformation, — ^the  establishment  of 
public  worship.  It  could  be  delayed  no  longer.  When  cities 
and  almost  entire  provinces  had  embraced  the  fiEuth  of  the  Be- 
formers,  secret  assemblies  became  impossible.  A  whole  people 
cannot  shut  themselves  up  in  forests  and  caverns  to  invoke  their 
€k)d.  From  whom  would  they  conceal  themselves  f  From  them- 
selves t    The  idea  is  absurd. 

ITot  only  necessity  obliged  the  Protestants  to  take  this  last 
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step;  but  they  wero  still  followed  bj  the  calumniee  which 
pnrsued  their  secret  assemblies.  What  better  means  had  thej 
of  convicting  their  enemies  of  falsehood  than  that  of  gathering 
in  broad  day,  and  saying,  Come  and  see  ? 

Thus  the  primitive  Christians  had  gone  forth  fit)m  the  GatSr 
combs,  notwithstanding  the  edicts  of  emperors,  when  they 
had  become  nnmerons.  The  same  causes  always  produce  the 
same  effects. 

Calvin  and  other  grave  men,  without  absolutely  disapproving 
these  manifestations,  disclosed  to  them  the  consequencee,  and 
counselled  them  to  act  with  wise  precaution.  But  the  popular 
impulse  was  too  strong.  Nismes,  Montpellier,  Aigue^-Mortes, 
gave  tlie  example ;  and  public  worship  was  established  gradually 
in  Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Beam,  Ouyenne,  Saintonge, 
Poitou,  and  Normandy. 

Notice  having  been  given  to  the  Ouises,  by  the  Count  of 
Yillars,  the  Marshal  de  Termes,  and  other  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, they  replied  that  they  must  hang  the  preachers  without 
the  form  of  a  trial,  declare  it  criminal  for  the  Huguenots  to  be 
present  at  the  sermons,  and  decmae  the  country  of  this  vast 
rabble  who  Uved  as  at  Geneva.  But  these  orders  were  not  strictly 
executed,  nor  could  they  be.  The  Lorraines  did  not  understand 
the  times.  What  was  possible  against  a  few  thousand  obscure 
partisans  without  strength,  was  not  longer  before  millions  of 
proselytes,  among  whose  number  were  found  more  than  half  the 
noble  families  of  the  realm. 

In  some  places  of  Dauphiny,  at  Yalence,  Mont^limart,  Bo- 
mans,  the  Protestants  took  for  their  use  the  Catholic  churches ; 
a  new  imitation  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  had  entered  the 
temples  of  paganism.  This  was  as  yet  unavoidable  in  places 
where  the  population  en  masse  had  changed  their  doctrinal 
belief.    The  stones  of  the  sanctuary  belonged  to  a  religion  whilo 
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it  was  SO  belieyed ;  if  the  people  thought  otherwise,  these  stones 
lefeomed,  and  were  consecrated  to  their  new  worship. 

The  Duke  of  Omse  felt  mnch  more  the  vexation  of  the  bSbois 
of  Dauphiny,  since  he  was  governor  of  the  province.  The  enter- 
prises of  the  heretics  were,  in  his  sight,  a  personal  affiront ;  and 
he  sent  about  the  country  a  certain  Maugiron,  who  surprised 
the  cities  of  Yalence  and  Bomans,  exposed  them  to  pillage, 
hung  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  decapitated  two  ministera, 
with  this  inscription  on  their  necks,  Behold  the  chief  rebds. 
lliese  outrages  provoked  retaliation.  Two  Protestant  noblemen, 
Montbrun  and  Mouvans,  went  through  Dauphiny  and  Provence, 
at  the  head  of  armed  bands,  pillaged  the  churches,  maltreated 
the  priests  who  had  excited  the  murder  of  the  Protestants,  and 
celebrated  their  worship  sword  in  hand.  ^ 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  It  was  neither 
peace  nor  war,  nor  liberty  of  religions,  nor  absolute  domination  of 
one  alone.  A  remedy  was  demanded,  under  pain  of  delivering 
the  kingdom  to  complete  anarchy ;  and  the  council  of  the  king 
resolved  to  call  an  Assembly  of  Notables  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
Guises  gave  their  consent  reluctantly;  but  they  themselves, 
frightened  at  a  condition  which  they  could  not  control,  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  politics,  or  the  third  party,  which  began  to 
form  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  L'Hospital. 

The  21st  of  August,  1560,  had  been  fixed  for  the  opening  of 

the  assembly.    The  young  king  took  his  seat  on  his  throne,  in 

llie  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  having  near  him 

his  wife  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  queen-mother,  and  his  brothers. 

Oardinals,  bishops,  members  of  the  privy  council,  cavaliers  of 

different  orders,  masters  of  requests,  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and 

d'Aumale,  the  Constable,  the  Admiral,  the  Chancellor,  all  were 

Aere,  excepting  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  who,  fearing  a  snare, 

had  refused  to  come. 

8 
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The  Duke  of  Guise  rendered  an  account  of  the  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  the  army ;  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  of  finance.  But 
important  as  were  these  matters,  the  Notables  gave  them  little 
attention ;  they  felt  that  the  only  grand  business  of  the  occasion 
was  the  religions  question. 

Coligny  had  promised  to  give  the  Protestants  the  signal. 
All  at  once  he  rises,  approaches  the  throne,  bows  with  respect, 
and  presents  two  petitions,  one  to  the  king,  the  other,  to  the 
queen-mother,  bearing  this  inscription,  PetMon  of  those  who^  in 
d^erent  provinces^  call  on  the  name  of  Ood^  fdUowi/ng  the  law 
of  piety .  The  attendants  are  astonished  at  such  boldness,  for 
the  penalty  of  death  was  constantly  suspended  over  the  head  of 
heretics.  But  the  king,  Francis  11.,  to  whom  no  one  had  been 
able  to  give  beforehand  instruction  on  this  method  of  procedure, 
accepts  graciously  the  petitions,  and  gives  them  to  his  secretary 
of  commandments  to  read. 

The  faithful  testified  that  their  fidth  was  that  of  the  Apostles' 
Oreed,  that  they  had  always  acted  like  loyal  subjects  of  the  king, 
and  that  they  had  been  basely  calumniated  when  accused  of 
a  troublesome  and  seditious  spirit  '^The  Gospel  we  profess 
teaches  us  the  contrary  altogether,'^  said  they ;  ^^  and  we  account 
it  no  shame  to  confess  that  we  have  never  so  well  understood  our 
duty  towards  your  majesty  as  we  have  learned  it  by  means  of 
the  holy  doctrine  which  is  preached  to  us."  In  closing,  they 
asked  permission  to  assemble  in  open  day ;  and  submitted  to  be 
punished  as  rebels,  if  they  were  discovered  in  nocturnal  or 
unlawM  assemblies. 

Some  one  remarked  that  these  petitions  bore  no  signature. 
^It  is  true,"  replied  the  Admiral ;  '^ but  grant  us  permission  to 
assemble,  and  in  one  day  I  will  bring  to  you  fifiy  thousand 
signatures  from  the  single  province  of  Normandy."  ^  And  I,'' 
interrupted  the  Duke  of  Ghiise,  with  ha^uteur^  ^1  will  find  a 
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hundred  thoiisand  of  them  who  will  seal  the  contrary  with  their 
blood." 

The  debates  were  renewed  the  28d  of  August  Two  prelates, 
we  are  happy  to  notice  the  factj  Jean  de  Montlac,  bishop  of 
Yakncoi  and  Charles  de  Marillac,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  offered 
some  words  of  conciliation.  Both  had  been  on  embassies  to 
Italy,  and  had  visited  Protestant  countries.  A  memorable  thing, 
that  the  bishops  of  France,  who  had  closely  observed  Bome  and 
the  Bef<Nination,.had  generally  inclined  towards  the  new  ideas. 

Jean  de  Montluc  was  an  energetic  painter  of  the  disorders 
which  filled  the  Church.  The  Calvinistic  ministers, — ^literary 
men,  ever  diligent,  and  having  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  always 
on  their  lips,  not  fearing  the  loss  of  life  to  confirm  their  doctrine, 
— he  compared  with  the  Catholic  priests,  and  at  this  juncture 
pronounced  these  words,  which  merit  a  place  in  history : 

^The  bishops,  I  understand,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  neg- 
ligent, not  having  any  fear  of  rendering  an  account  to  Gk>d  of 
the  flock  which  they  had  in  charge,  and  their  chief  concern  has 
been  to  preserve  their  revenue,  and  to  spend  it  in  foolish  and 
scandalous  living ;  so  much  so,  that  forty  have  been  seen  residing 
at  Paris  while  the  fijre  was  burning  in  their  dioceses.  At  the 
same  time  they  gave  up  their  bishoprics  to  children  and  igno- 
rant persons,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  pecform 
these  duties.  The  ministers  of  that  sect  have  not  fiuled  to  make 
strong  representations  to  those  who  were  willing  to  listen  to 
them. 

"^  The  curates  are  avaricious,  ignorant,  occupied  with  every 
thing  but  their  duty,  and  for  the  most  part  have  been  provided 
with  their  benefices  by  unlawM  means.  And  while  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  these  times,  that  we  should  call  to  our  aid  men  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  zeal,  for  every  two  crowns  the  bankers  sent 
to  Bome,  as  many  curates  were  returned. 
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^'  The  caidinalB  and  bishops  have  had  no  difficulty  in  leasing 
their  benefices  to  their  stewards,  and  what  is  more,  to  theur  ser- 
yants,  cooks,  barbers,  and  lackeys.  The  inferior  priests,  by  &eir 
avarice,  ignorance,  and  dissolute  life,  have  rendered  themselves 
odions  and  despicable  to  every  man.  Bdiold  the  good  remedies 
which  have  been  offered  to  procure  the  peace  of  the  Ohnrch  I" 

Montluc  indicated  two  means  of  reforming  religi(m :  the  one 
was  to  have  preaching  every  day  before  the  king,  the  queens, 
and  the  lords  of  the  court,  and  substituting  for  the  nUy  songs  of 
the  maids  of  honor,  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  other  to  convoke, 
witliout  delay,  a  firee  Universal  Council,  and  if  the  pope  refused, 
a  National  Council. 

The  Archbishop  Marillac  made  the  same  complaints,  support- 
ed the  advice  of  Montluc,  and  proposed  to  decide,  besides,  that 
nothing  more  should  be  done  in  the  Church  for  money,  since  it 
is  improper,  said  he,  to  make  merchandise  of  spiritual  things. 

The  following  day,  the  24th  of  August,  it  was  the  turn  of  Ad- 
miral Coligny  to  speak.  He  demanded,  with  the  two  bishops, 
the  convocation  of  a  firee  Council,  either  general  or  national,  and 
added  that  it  should  be  allowed,  meanwhile,  to  the  Protestants 
to  assemble  for  prayer.  ^  Oive  them  templte  or  other  edifices 
in  every  place,"  said  he,  ^  and  send  thither  m^i  to  watch  flmt 
nothing  may  be  done  oratraiy  to  the  authority  of  tlie  king  and 
tfie  public  securit]r.  If  you  act  in  this  manner,  tlie  kingd(»n 
will  soon  be  all  peaceable,  and  tfie  subjects  satisfied." 

But  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  for  fix)m  receiving  this  request 
^  Is  it  reasonable,"  said  he,  ^  to  lean  more  to  the  opinion  of  sudi 
people  than  to  that  of  tfie  king!  And  as  for  providing  them 
temples,  or  places  of  assembly,  that  would  be  to  iq»piove  dieir 
heresy,  which  the  king  could  not  do  without  being  etonally 
damned."  The  Oardinal  saw  no  great  need  of  oonvcAing  m 
oooncil,  siiioe  it  was  only  necoanaiy  to  relbnn  the  morab  of 
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{he  deig7,  which  could  be  done  by  general  or  private  admo- 
nitionB. 

Keverihelees,  the  Gnisee,  not  being  Bustained  in  the  Assembly 
of  Fontamebleao,  either  by  the  Ghancellor  or  the  Constable, 
ocmfiented  to  the  calling  of  the  States-General  in  the  following 
December)  and  announced  that  preparatory  measnreB  would  be 
taken  £»*  the  holding  of  a  National  Council. 

Pope  PiuB  lY.  was  very  uneasy  at  even  the  idea  of  this  Conn- 
dlj  fearing  the  result-— either  a  schism,  or  at  least  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  wrote  to  the  King  of 
France  that  his  crown  would  be  in  danger,  and  to  the  King  of 
Spain  to  supplicate  his  intervention.  But  not  obtaining  a  satifr- 
&ctory  reply,  he  resolved  to  renew  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  were  long  before  suspended.  The  Pontiff  of  Eome 
preferred  an  assembly,  the  majority  of  which  were  Italians,  whom 
he  could  control,  to  a  National  Council  of  France,  which  would 
deliberate  without  him,  and  perhaps  against  him. 

We  should  notice  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  both 
communions,  Montluc,  Marillac,  L'Hospital,  Coligny,  agreed  in 
demanding  the  convocation  of  a  National  Council.  But  we 
should  not  mistake  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  project  It 
was  not  religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  it  at  this  day ;  it  was 
simply  the  hope  that,  by  mutual  concessions,  Catholicism  and 
Ate  Beformation  would  come  to  a  union  on  common  ground. 
Hie  principle  that  two  religions  cannot  exist  in  a  single  state, 
still  ruled  the  best  minds. 


xm. 


In  giving  their  assent  to  the  convocation  of  the  States-General, 
the  Lorraines  nourished  more  than  one    mental  reservation. 
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They  flattered  themfielyes  they  would  destroy  the  power  of  Ae 
Bourbons,  envelop  the  Huguenots  in  the  ruin  of  their  leaden, 
and  conquer  the  majority  in  the  States  by  seduction  or  terror. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  were  invited  to 
occupy  their  seats  as  princes  of  the  blood.  They  knew  that  great 
dangers  awaited  them,  but  a  refusal  would  have  been  represented 
as  an  open  rupture  with  the  royal  authority.  The  opposite  char- 
acters of  the  two  princes  concurred  still  more  to  induce  them  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  'King  of  Navarre  was  too  weak  to 
brave  the  crown  directly ;  Louis  de  Cond6  too  bold  to  expose 
himself  to  the  appearance  of  fearing  it.  The  one  went,  because 
he  dared  not  do  otherwise;  the  other,  because  he  courted 
danger. 

Scarcely  had  Cond^  entered  Orleans,  when  he  was  arrested 
on  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  and  commissaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  judge  him.  He  refused  to  appear,  saying  that  a 
prince  of  the  blood  could  only  be  judged  by  the  king  and  the 
peers,  with  all  the  chambers  of  parliament  assembled.  The  Lor- 
raines  showed  him  an  ordinance,  which  declared  him  guilty  of 
high  treason,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.    ^^  We  must  not  tol- 

• 

erate,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  ^^  that  a  little  gallant,  although 
he  may  be  a  prince,  should  make  such  menaces.  We  must 
strike  off  with  one  blow  the  head  of  the  heresy  and  the  rebellion*** 
The  chief  of  the  Bourbon  family  humbled  himself  before  the 
Duke  and  the  Cardinal,  soliciting  the  pardon  of  his  brother. 
They  received  him  haughtily,  and  guarded  the  prisoner  at  sight 
All  the  historians  agree  that  they  formed  against  him  the  horri- 
ble project  of  assassination.  As  they  dared  not  bring  him  to 
trial,  they  had  resolved  to  call  him  before  Francis  H.,  who,  be- 
ginning a  quarrel  with  him,  should  draw  his  sword.  At  this 
signal  the  courtiers  should  throw  themselves  upon  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  and  stab  him. 
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Ihfonned  of  the  plot,  the  greatness  of  the  danger  inspired  him 
with  some  conrage,  and  he  said  to  the  Captain  Benti :  '^I  am 
going  to  the  place  where  they  have  sworn  to  kill  me.  If  I  die, 
take  the  shirt  which  I  have  upon  me ;  cany  it  to  my  wife,  since 
my  son  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  avenge  my  death,  and  that  she 
may  send  it  to  the  Christian  princes  who  will  avenge  me."  He 
then  entered  the  chamber  of  the  king,  and  Cardinal  Lorraine 
shut  the  door  after  him.  The  king  made  some  rough  remarks; 
but  either  from  a  childish  timidity,  or  pity,  he  dared  not  give 
the  signal  (7,  the  coward  I  O^  ^  pdUroon  !  murmured  Fran- 
da  de  Guise,  concealed  behind  the  door.  A  king  of  seventeen 
years  charged  with  the  assassination  of  his  uncle  I  What  man- 
ners !  what  a  reign  I  what  a  court  I* 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  also  contrived,  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  heretics,  a  plan  analogous  to  those  which  had  been 
executed  against  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc,  or  the  Moors  of 
Spain.  We  should  be  glad,  for  the  honor  of  the  human  species, 
to  be  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  execrable  designs ;  but 
they  are  attested  by  Catholic  authors,  and  even  by  the  Jesuit 
Haimbourg. 

The  Cardinal  had  then  decided  to  oblige  all  the  French  to 
subscribe  a  formula  of  faith,  arranged  by  the  Sorbonne,  in  1542, — 
a  formula,  says  John  de  Serres,  wJdch  no  Protestant  wovld  Tuvoe 
ofppromd  or  signed  for  a  thouaamd  Iwee.  The  king  was  to  pre- 
sent it,  on  Christmas-day,  to  all  the  princes,  officers,  and  cour- 
tiers ;  the  Queen,  to  all  the  ladies  and  demoiselles  of  the  palace ; 
flie  Chancellor,  to  the  deputies  of  the  States-General  and  to  the 
masters  of  petitions ;  the  heads  of  parliaments  and  the  bailiwicks, 
to  their  subordinates ;  the  governors  of  provinces,  to  the  nobles ; 


*  V%d4  for  this  fiM!t  Begnier  de  1a  Flanohe,  John  de  Serres,  D'Aubign6,  De  Thou,  and 
among  more  modem  authors,  Auquetil,  Sismondi,  M.  Lacretelle,  and  others. 
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the  curates,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlieir  pariahes ;  in  fine,  the 
masters  of  the  fiunily  to  their  servants.  Whoever  should  refuse 
his  signature,  or  demand  only  a  delay,  should  be  executed  the 
next  day,  or,  according  to  the  mitigated  version  of  Maimboui^, 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property,  and  banished  fix>m  the  kingdom. 
Four  marshals  were  to  scour  the  provinces  with  their  troops  to 
enforce  this  law  of  extermination.  The  Cardinal,  joining  bur- 
lesque to  atrocity,  called  this  formula  of  faith  the  tra(p  of  the 
Siifficenots. 

The  Protestants  of  France  never  had  been  reduced  to  so  fright- 
ful an  extremity,  when  suddenly  Francis  IL  was  seized  with  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness.  Cardinal  Lorraine  ordered  public  proces- 
sions for  his  recovery.  The  young  Prince  implored  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints,  saying,  with  a  silly  fanaticism  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  that  if  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  restore  him  to  health, 
he  would  spare  neither  wife,  mother,  brothers,  nor  sisters,  if  they 
should  be  even  suspected  of  heresy.  But  these  vows  were  not 
regarded.  Francis  11.  died  in  his  seventeenth  year,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  months,  the  5th  of  December,  1560. 

No  one  took  care  of  his  funeral,  inasmuch  as  the  queen- 
mother,  the  Bourbons,  the  Guises,  the  cardinals,  and  the  cour- 
tiers, were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  Francis  IL  was 
borne  to  St.  Denis,  by  an  old  blind  bishop  and  two  old  servants 
of  his  household. 

Before  he  had  breathed  his  last,  the  Lorraines  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  their  houses,  where  they  remained  thirty-six  hours, 
until  they  had  been  assured  of  the  intentions  of  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  They  were  allowed  their  gov- 
ernment and  dignity,  but  they  were  no  longer  masters  of  the 
State.  Charles  IX.,  aged  ten  years  and  a  half,  was  proclaimed 
long,  Catherine  de'  Medici  regent,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  kingdom.    He  might  have  claimed,  as  first 
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prince  of  the  blood,  the  regency;  but  he  lost  the  play  by  a  want 
of  firmnees.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  came  forth  from  prison ;  the 
Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency  recovered  his  office  of  grand* 
master  in  the  service  of  the  new  king ;  and  Admiral  Coligny, 
asking  nothing  for  himself,  tried  to  avail  himself  of  these  circum- 
stances to  gain  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  whole  &ce  of 
affidrs  was  changed.    The  £EiithM  breathed  again. 

The  States-General  opened  at  Orleans,  the  13th  of  December. 
The  Chancellor,  Miqhael  de  PHospital,  taking  the  lead  in  the 
discussion,  in  the  name  of  the  minor  king  and  of  the  regent, 
averred  that  the  disorder  of  the  Church  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
birth  of  the  heresies,  and  that  a  conscientious  reformation  alone 
could  extinguish  them.  He  counselled  the  Catholics  to  ga/mUh 
tkemsd/iyea  with  virtues  and  morals^  and  to  attack  their  adversa- 
ries with  the  weapons  of  charity,  prayer,  and  persuasion.  ^^  The 
dagger  has  little  power  over  spirit,"  said  he ;  ^^  mildness  will  be 
more  serviceable  than  severity.  Let  us  throw  aside  these  dia- 
bolical names,  these  names  of  parties,  factions,  and  seditions — 
ZtdheranSj  SiigtienotSj  Papists.  Let  us  not  change  the  name  of 
Christian."  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  assembly  of  a  na- 
tional council  to  pacify  all  religious  differences. 

The  orator  of  the  Iters-Mats^  advocate  at  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux,  Jean  Lange,  attacked  very  sharply  three  vices  of  the 
Catholic  clergy, — ^ignorance,  avarice,  and  luxury,  hinting  that 
the  troubles  would  cease  when  these  abuses  should  be  reformed. 
Jacques  de  Silly,  lord  of  Eochefort,  spoke  for  the  noblesse,  and 
spared  the  priests  no  more  than  the  orator  of  the  people.  He 
complained  of  their  intervention  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  their  great  possessions,  of  the  absenteeism  of  the  bishops,  of 
tiheir  want  of  zeal  in  the  instruction  of  their  parishioners,  and 
ended  by  demanding  temples  for  the  Protestant  nobles. 

Some  months  after,  at  the  States  of  St.  Germain,  another 
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cntor  of  die  7i0fv-.£bi^,  the  elu 

eren  piopoBed,  suppcatiiig  lumBelf  upoa  his  documentB,  the  de- 
livering up  of  the  praperty  of  die  Ghmch,  which  he  estimated  at 
one  hundied  and  twenty  millions  of  livres.  The  kmg  might  sell 
these  possessions,  and  resenre  frcHn  them  forty-d^bt  millionn, 
which,  at  the  least,  wonld  produce  an  annual  levenueof  fi>ur  mil- 
lions, which  would  suflSoe  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  {MiestB. 
There  would  remain  Beveaty-two  millions,  of  which  Ibrty-two 
might  be  emfdojed  to  eztingniah  the  debts  <^  the  crown,  and  the 
remaining  thirty  to  encourage  agriculture  and  commeroe.  As  to 
Ae  difiisrenoes  of  tlie  religious  sects,  &e  same  orator  proposed 
to  settle  them  in  a  national  council,  Jrte  omL  Ugiiimaie^  qf  sure 
acoesg  and  reium. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  in  1560  plans  whidi  woe  not  acoxn- 
plished  t011789.  The  loud  voioei^  the  nation  made  itsdf  heard. 
The  civil  ware  had  not  yet  fimarieiaed  their  minds,  and  rendered 
Ihdr  hearts  pitiless.  It  was  one  at  those  brief  mom^its  when 
tiie  BefiNrmaticxi  mi^it  have  become  dcMninant  in  France.  The 
noblesse  were  three-fourths  gained;  the  bourgeoisie  woe  ready; 
the  magistracy  waited,  and  the  comnMXi  people,  already  fikvora- 
ble  to  the  new  ideas  in  <Mie  part  of  the  kingdom,  would  not  have 
followed  the  impulse  in  the  other.  What,  then,  anested  this  vast 
moTemoit,  by  whidi  France,  and  ev^soL  Europe,  mi^^t  have  been 
regenerated!  Let  us,  first,  tfiink  of  God,  whose  ways  are  stuooded 
in  mysteiy .  But  in  cooaid^nng  moi,  what  do  we  fiind  i  Some, 
donbtleBS,  with  sincero  convicCioDS,  influenced  by  ancioit  tradi- 
tions, and  respei^  for  their  m^nories  and  customs; — let  us  not 
attribute  to  sdfish  motives  only  great  human  eT»itB ;  but  we 
must  indicate  also  the  toctaous  pcdicy  of  Catherine  de^  Medici, 
tiie  amhitian  of  the  Guises,  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
&e  calenlatinwB  and  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy. 

The  positioii  of  tiie  priesli  was  enbanaesing  at  the  States- 
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General  of  (Means,  and  fhey  brooglit  bo  much  more  of  violeaoe 
as  they  felt  themselTeB  -wealoer.  The  orator  iidiom  they  had 
choeen,  Jean  Qnentin,  profisseor  of  tiie  canon  law,  commenced 
by  exprefising  regret  that  the  noblesse  and  the  l^ers-Etats  had 
wished  to  apeak  for  their  own  interests,  since  the  States-General 
formed  a  body  of  which  the  king  was  the  head,  and  of  which 
the  Church  WM  the  mouth*  He  accused  the  heretics  with  having 
no  other  gospel  than  that  of  overthrowing  altars,  refusing  eo- 
deriastical  obedience,  and  subverting  the  civil  laws ;  for  which 
he  invited  his  majesty  to  persecute  them  to  the  utmost,  the 
sword  bttng  in  his  hand  for  nothing  else.  He  added,  that  evince 
they  were  excommunicated,  they  should  not  associate,  not 
converae,  nor  trade  with  them ;  but  beat  them,  smite  diem  even 
to  death,  for  fear  of  participating  in  their  sin« 

^  Sire,"  said  he  in  dosing,  ^'  all  the  clergy  of  your  kingdom^ 
on  both  knees,  with  their  body  and  heart  humbly  bent  before 
your  majesty,  beseech  you  to  be  their  protector  and  defender : 
that  if  any  grave-digger  of  old  heresies  dead  and  buried  under- 
takes the  resurrection  of  any  sect  already  condemned ;  and  that 
to  this  end  he  should  present  a  petition,  should  demand  temples, 
and  the  permission  of  inhabiting  this  kingdom,''  (here  all  eyes 
were  tamed  upon  Coligny,  who  sat  op{)osite  the  speaker,)  '*  we 
supplicate  that  he  be  held  and  declared  a  heretic,  and  that 
he  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  canon- 
ical and  civil  laws,  that  the  wretch  may  be  cut  away  from 
our  midst" 

Although  they  were  accustomed  to  the  declamations  and  in- 
vectives of  the  priests,  this  harangue,  dictated  by  a  savage 
fimatidsm,  astonished  the  States-General.  The  Admiral  de- 
manded satisfSftction  for  the  queen-mother  for  the  insult  which 
had  been  done  her,  and  Jean  Quentin  was  compelled  to  offer 
her  apologies.    "A  few  days  after,"  says  Jean  de  Serres,  "he 
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vhusiL  iPse  pnhiuifafld  JoiiflB  bs  aauugiMt^  in.  wines,  his 
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luusafasaL  it  mrnwrsaTt  w^  Qunadbsr  LTBflBidai. 


MacJci  ?ipa«£C  ^aie  p&i^  "jT  nie  pi^BK:  of  F^ncaazicauaBii  ir*  &» 

n.„.^^^  ,™^  «.^*»-^-^->.- 

i»miiie  imd  pcnpo-.  ^MisBd  flrcomd  'Att  neir  aaooBs.  nd  Is  m 
I>uxaxDesxi  mrmt.  ^«ii&  irftf  pmacidng  LeuL  ^eal  in  ^le  deaan. 
"^Ix  Mcfiu  tome.'^fiBT^vixii  Iflafffmwm,  iSbt  JgBcii  Mmblinui;: 
fjf  die  qiieeihm{»iicff, '^iii«LtG>  j]idgcrdiieizi0fi&vai^  cmla 

«ud  'boidh'.  ddtt  if  all  At  £d  izi  dcv  tzme  ^wbk  ai£k  a  ftsnt.  d^ 
did  T€rr  wncng  tc*  firrmiktf  «C'  mil,  liutf  sbe  |FB^*e  i^soel  jor 
lietic^iDg  sbe  b&Uixiged  to  liic  new  secL  Far  not  ozilIt  did  she 
pemut  &e  nxiinften^  to  pnsftdi  in  liifr  spntmentB  cf  di^  priiieeKi, 
wbc0it  all  tiie  pwple  tkd  to  ben-  tliem.  miiik  a  poor  lacnk 
vlio  jrausbcd  Lent  at  Fontnaehleaii  was  aibazidaDed :  but  d» 
wiflbed  to  be  preseot  mith  al  tbe  ladies  of  tlie  oomt  at  &e 
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•eimoiiB  of  the  Bishop  of  Yalence^  who  ptreached  openly,  in  one 
<rf  the  hallB  of  the  castle,  the  new  dogiqas  he  had  drawn  from 
the  heresies  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  All  at  once  it  produced  so 
strange  an  alteration  at  the  court,  that  it  was  said  she  was  a 
complete  Galyinist.  Although  it  was  the  time  of  Lent,  they 
sold  publidj  meat,  which  was  served  upon  all  tables.  They 
spoke  no  more  of  hearing  mass ;  and  the  young  king,  whom 
they  had  brought  there  to  save  appearances,  went  to  it  almost 
alcme.  They  laughed  at  the  authority  of  the  popes,  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  images,  indulgences,  and  treated  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Ohxuxsh  as  superstitions."^ 

The  Jesuit  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  only  a  feint  for  the 
queen-mother  to  attend  the  preaching,  but  he  might  have  added 
that  it  was  the  same  for  her  to  go  to  mass.  Licredulous,  as  was 
the  custom  in  her  time  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Italians, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  perhaps  still  believed  in  magic  and  sorcery, 
but  not  in  the  veracity  of  Christianity ;  and  instead  of  serving 
God,  she  served  herself  through  him. 

However  this  may  be,  the  impulse  was  communicated  to  the 
^ovinoee«  How  interdict  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Protest- 
anta,  when  sustained  by  the  example  of  the  court  itself  I  The 
timid  grew  bold,  the  temporizers  decided.  The  enthusiasm 
became  general.  Controversial  writings  and  appeals  flooded 
the  kingdom.  We  have  an  ample  collection  of  them,  under  the 
titles  of  ApologeUo  Ckm^plcmU  of  the  Chwrchesy  CTyristian  Mo- 
hofiation  to  the  JKmg  of  France^  Hemonstrances  to  the  Queen 
and  JKmg  ofNamwrre^  and  others  similar. 

In  these  days  of  fervor  and  hope,  the  faithful  believed  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  State.    ^^  It  rests  with  you  alone,"  wrote  they  to 

*iBM.  i«  CbMiMfiM,  pp.  19S,  198. 
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Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  ^  to  say  wheliher 
JeBus  Christ  shall  be  kjiown  and  adored  by  tibe  whole  Idngdoniy 
in  all  tmth,  justice,  and  holiness.  For  if  you  say  that  all  su- 
perstition and  idolatiy  may  be  extirpated,  it  will  be  done  im- 
mediately, without  any  more  cantroversy.  This  wonl  alone 
going  firom  your  mouth  will  drive  away  all  those  who  have 
created  disturbances  in  the  Church.  This  word  alone  will  strip 
them  of  force,  virtue,  or  power." 

Pastors  were  wanting :  they  wrote  to  Switieriand  for  them. 
Cieneva,  the  cantcm  of  Yand,  and  the  canton  of  N eufohatel, 
furnished  them  as  many  as  they  could.  Hiey  were  deprived 
themselves  of  those  whose  services  were  the  most  aaefiil,  that 
they  might  satisfy  wants  still  oKxe  pressing  flian  their  own* 
Many  young  men,  taught  und^  the  eye  of  Calvin,  and  othen  of 
mature  age,  of  diffisrent  professions,  were  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  All  behdd,  in  die  transpoits  of  their 
fiuth,  a  great  nation  to  conquer. 

The  priests  on  their  side,  we  may  wdl  bdieve,  £d  not  sleep ; 
and  as  they  found  r&rj  little  countcenance  at  court,  tibey  turned 
to  the  pe^)leu  There  w^b  disturbances  in  several  citieB:  al 
Pontoisev  Amiens,  and  especially  at  Beanvaia.  Oardhial  Odd 
de  CbatiOoii,  accused  of  having,  on  EKter^y,  1561,  eekfarated 
the  LordVSapp^  in  his  palace,  afkertiie  Genevan  stvie,  was  aa- 
sailed  by  the  pcpokwei,  and  tiie  Marrihal  de  MontmoicDcj  was 
obliged  to  come  from  Furia,  widi  a  nvmeKMB  eseiwt,  to  smo&er 
the  sedition. 

UHospital  sent  to  die  baiEft  and  seneBchala  lette»patenl^ 
ogdering  Ae  Kberatiwi  cf  Ae  prisoncre  taken  on  acfimal  of  their 
lelkgkwk  and  to  enlsrn^  moie  Iwosea  under  pretad  of  iDegal 
Msembliea.  But  A»  Fwtiainenl  of  F^rk,  dbphnscd  witk  An 
sending  of  these  letters  b^bre  they  had  been  regstered^  and 
Vosttfe  lo  the  Bffiloi^nlkm  sum#  d^v  had  saund;  br  a  stroke  of 
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wa&mtyj  Anne  Dobourg  and  six  or  Bewea  odier  oouiiseQorB,  de- 
manded that  the  preceding  OEdinanoeB  ahonld  be  strictly  ob* 
senred. 

This  opposition,  neYortlieless,  wonld  have  been  powerless,  if 
another  had  not  been  formed  under  the  name  of  AeTrinmyirate. 
It  was  ccHnposed  of  the  Doke  of  Gnise,  Constable  Montmoroncy, 
and  Marshal  de  St  Andr6.  Behind  this  association  was  the 
Oaidinal  of  I/xraine,  with  the  mass  of  the  clergy ;  above,  the 
Pope  and  Philip  IL ;  below,  the  people,  especially  of  tihe  North 
and  West  Hie  Trinmyirate,  which  succeeded  in  gaining  even 
the  King  of  Navarre,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  Beformation  in  France  ^ — it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  its  <Higin  and  character. 

The  Doke  of  Gkiise,  kept  at  a  distance  by  Oatherine  de'  Medr 
id,  and  hated  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  conld  not  recover 
alone  the  anthority  which  the  death  of  Francis  IL  had  lost  him. 
He  had  recoorse  to  foreigners,  and  united  himself  very  closely 
with  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  had  received  direction  fix>m 
Philip  n.  to  foment  the  disturbances  in  the  kingdom,  that  he 
might  enfeeble  it,  and  hold  it  at  his  mercy.  This  ambassador, 
as  the  Abb6  Auquetil  rightly  remarks,  played  the  part  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  French  government;  he  gave  his  advice  in  all 
a&irs,  praised,  censured,  corrected,  and  the  Guises  acted  only 
witih  him. 

But  the  support  of  the  Spaniard  was  not  enough  for  the  Lor- 
raines.  An  abandoned  female,  the  old  fovorite  of  Heniy  11., 
Diana  de  Poitiers,  who  feared  that  the  spoils  of  the  Huguenots 
would  be  reclaimed  from  her,  undertook  to  reconcile  the  old 
Oonstable  with  the  Duke  of  Ouise. 

Anne  de  Montmorency  was  then  sixty-four  years  of  age.  A 
oompanion  in  arms  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  appointed  him  Ccm- 
Btable  in  1538,  a  brave  cavalier,  a  loyal  servant  of  the  crown, 
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capable  of  Bopportiiig  disgrace  with  oooiage,  baft  of  a  narrow 
mind  and  rough  character,  taking  obstinacj  f<Mr  £>roe,  and  rade* 
nesB  for  dignity.  In  religion  he  knew  nothing  further  than  that 
he  was  the  first  Christian  Baron,  and  that  the  kings,  his  masters., 
were  Catholics.  He  oondnded  from  this  that  he  should  give 
heresy  no  quarter.  Brant6me  informs  ns  what  was  the  singular 
piety  of  Anne  de  Montmorency.  He  fiisted  Friday  veiy  regu- 
larly, and  did  not  taSL  to  repeat  his  Pater-nostere  morning  and 
evening ;  but  sometimes  he  interrupted  them,  saying :  ^  Hang 
such  an  one ;  fiasten  that  one  to  a  tree ;  pierce  this  one  with  pikes; 
kindle  a  fire  a  quarter  of  a  league  around."  Then  he  continued 
his  devotions,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

His  hands  were  not  entirely  dean  in  the  financial  affiurs, 
whidi  he  had  managed  under  Henry  H.,  and  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  States-General  demanded  him  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts, he  imagined  it  was  an  intrigue  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
aimed  at  his  honor  as  well  as  his  purse.  From  that  moment  he 
retired  from  them. 

In  vain  his  eldest  son,  the  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  esteemed 
one  of  the  wisest  lords  of  the  kingdom^  says  Mezeray,  represented 
to  him  that  he  could  not,  and  should  not  separate  himself  from 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  from  his  nephews  the  Chatillcxis, 
in  order  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  the 
opinionated  Constable  always  replied :  ^^  I  am  a  good  servant  of 
the  king  and  of  my  little  masters,  (it  is  thus  he  designated  the 
young  brothers  of  Charles  IX.,)  and  I  will  not  suJBfer  any  one  to 
disapprove  the  actions  of  the  late  king,  for  the  honor  of  his 
majesty." 

The  wife  of  the  Constable,  Magdalen  de  Savoie,  who  v>as  or- 
dinarih/  sitrrotmded  with  priests  and  monJcs^  says  Jean  de 
Serres,  infiamed  him  ly  h&r  i/mportwnate  damors.  She  made 
him  value  highly  his  title  as  first  Christian  Baron.    ^^  As  first 
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officer  of  the  crown,''  she  said  to  liim,  ^  and  descended  not  only 
fixmi  the  first  baron,  but  from  the  first  Christian  of  France,  yon 
should  not  endure  the  humiliation  of  the  Eoman  Church,  the  old 
motto  of  the  house  of  Montmorency  being — Ood  hdp  the  first 
ChrietianP^ 

Diana  de  Poitiers,  Magdalen  de  Savoie,  the  Lorraines,  the 
priests,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  IE.,  managed  so  well  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  Anne  de  Montmorency  commxmed  together 
OQ  Easter-day.  The  skilful  managers  of  the  affiur  had  taken 
care  not  to  forget  the  conscience  of  the  old  man. 

The  third  personage  of  the  Triumvirate  was  Jacqnes  d'Albon, 
Marshal  of  St.  Andr6.  Notwithstanding  his  high  military  office, 
he  had  no  power  by  himself,  and  sought  allies  to  give  him  a  po- 
sition. He  was  an  epicure,  who  had  squandered  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Huguenots.  Brantome,  so  mild  towards  the 
vices  of  the  courtiers,  says  of  him :  ^'  He  was  much  disposed  at 
all  times  to  love  his  ease,  the  pleasures  and  excessive  luxuries  of 
the  table.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  at  the  court, 
and  surely  in  too  great  excess.  He  showed  himself  a  true  Ln- 
cullus  in  feasting  and  magnificence."* 

Here  are  the  authors  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  the  pretended 
fiiends  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Human  motives  alone  united 
them,  and  religion  was  their  pretext. 

The  Guises  had  taken  confidence  and  courage.  It  appeared 
evident  in  the  language  held  by  Cardinal  Lorraine,  after  the 
solemn  coronation  of  Charles  IX.,  in  the  month  of  May,  1561. 
He  made  great  complaints  against  the  assemblies  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, which  were  increasing,  and  demanded  that  a  new  edict 
should  be  deliberated  and  decreed  in  fiill  pariiament,  before  the 
princes  the  lords,  and  all  the  members  of  the  privy  council. 
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Tlio  MsMikmn  Iflnted  twenty  days ;  and  an  ordinance  was  s^nt 
ffirthf  which,  in  granting  to  all  an  amnesty  for  the  &ultB  com- 
mitt45d  by  Inith  parties,  and  in  inviting  the  priests  to  inflame 
tho  iHKipli)  no  more,  prohibited  the  public  assemblies  of  religion 
till  tho  lUiHcnibling  of  a  National  Council,  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  and  banishment.  This  ordinance,  wluch 
wiui  adopted  by  a  majority  of  only  three  votes,  bore  the  name 
of  the  edict  of  July. 

Tlio  (latholio  party  flattered  themselves  with  having  accom- 
pllnhod  II  groat  victory  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  said,  as  he  went 
out  of  the  court  of  tlie  parliament:  ''To  sustain  this  edict,  my 
Nword  nliall  never  rest  in  its  scabbard." 

Hut.  WAR  it  not  madness  to  hope  that  men  who,  during  forty 
yoam,  had  braved  tlio  scaffold  and  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile, 
would  Mtop  before  the  threat  of  banishment?  The  sequel  will 
oltimrly  Hhow ;  and  France  must  still  pass  through  terrible  catas- 
trt>))))OA  In^foro  botli  j>artios  shall  have  become  disposed  to  estab- 
litli  {HMico  tm  uiore  eijuitable  oonditiona. 
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All  Ae  offdinmco  recendT  granted  on  matters^  of  neH^pOB 
ooIt pioiiiatT.    TheT annomiced  the  appiv«ckiiur  ■!!»»> 
htj  ct  a  couDcQ  wUdi  was  Io  ck«e  the  coDtn>Tersi«ts^  definitely 
and  tUs  was  soon  a  general  damcNr  in  France* 

Hie  idea  was  not  new.    Fiom  the  venr  dawning  of  the  Bet 
oRnation,  Gennanr  had  donanded  the  convocation  of  a  coimeil 
imivenal  and  trnlr  fiee.    The  popes  had  for  a  long  time  <^[qpo8Qd 
it;  diej  lemonbaed  the  great  aasanblies  of  Constance  and 
[  Basle,  and  fieared  to  oonfiont  the  States^General  of  the  Church. 

Compdied  at  last  bj  the  entreaties  of  princes  and  people,  ther 
had  chosen  fix*  the  place  of  assemblr  a  town  of  Italv«  peopled 
the  ootmeO  with  their  ereatnreSy  and  suspended  cht  reopened  die 
sessions,  som^imes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another^  accord- 
ing to  their  pdiitical  Tiews.  Hie  Protestants  conld  not  acknowl- 
edge this  vain  show  of  a  universal  council,  and  did  not  appear. 
Hie  enlightened  Gatholics  of  France  were  themselves  offended, 
and  they  formed  the  project  of  assembling  a  national  council. 
But  the  Cardinals  and  French  bishops  wero  unwilling.    ^  Whr 
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dispute  with  people  so  obstinate!''  said  the  old  Cardinal  de 
Toumon ;  "  if  they  desire  to  expose  their  means  of  defence,  let 
them  go  to  the  Cbuncil  of  Trent ;  they  shall  receive  safe-condncts 
thither,  and  justify  themselves,  if  they  can.''  But  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  understanding  better  the  mind  ci  the  court,  and 
counting  much  upon  his  eloquence  to  crush  the  Huguenots,  as 
the  authors  of  his  party  reproach  him,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  proposed  to  authorize  not  a  council,  but  a  coUoque^  or  a  sim- 
ple theological  conference,  and  he  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  this 
half-way  term,  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  clergy. 

All  this  affair,  however,  was  full  of  concealments,  after-thoughts, 
and  misunderstandings,  and  this  alone  gives  the  key  to  the  char- 
acter and  result  of  the  coUoque  of  Poissy.- 

The  Reformed  pastors  recalling  what  had  passed  at  Zurich, 
Geneva,  and  other  places  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  wanted 
to  treat  with  the  priests  on  an  equal  footing,  taking  the  Bible  finr 
the  highest  arbiter  of  the  controversy,  and  according  to  the  chiefe 
of  the  State  the  right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  between  the 
two  parties. 

Hie  cardinals  and  bishops  understood  it  all  otherwise.  No 
equality.  They  held  themselves  to  be  the  only  true  representa- 
tives of  the  Church,  and  regarded  the  doctors  of  the  Keformaticm 
as  misled,  whom  they  deigned  to  listen  to  out  of  pure  condescen- 
sion. They  did  not  accept  the  BiUe  as  the  only  arbiter  of  de- 
bate. They  reserved  themselves,  in  fine,  to  be  the  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  and  to  decide  alone  what  they  would  admit  or  con- 
denm. 

Hie  Catholic  clergy,  in  one  sense,  were  more  in  the  tmdi,  since 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  civil  power  to  settle  religions  questicms ; 
but  in  another  sense,  they  were  completdy  wrcmg;  for  in  oon- 
eoEiting  to  discuss  these  matters  before  the  depositaries  of  politi- 
eal  authority,  they  had  the  air  of  granting  what  in  reality  they 
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did  not  The  Conference  of  Poifisj  could  not  be,  on  this  account, 
any  thing  but  a  simple  theological  tournament,  or  rather,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  end,  a  mere  mockery.  The  priests  were  yeij 
sure,  whatever  happened,  to  gain  their  case,  since  they  reserved 
for  themselveB  the  absolute  right  of  determining  it. 

The  pastors  convoked  to  the  number  of  twelve  arrived,  accom** 
])anied  by  twenty-two  lay  delegates.  The  most  eminent  of  them 
was  llieodore  de  Beze ;  he  came  to  take  the  place  of  Calvin,  for 
whom  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  had  vainly  demanded  hoetagea 
othighrank. 

Theodore  de  Beze  was  bom  in  1519,  at  Yezelay,  a  little  town 
of  Burgundy,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Melchior  Walmar,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  his  example,  as  much  as  by  his  pre- 
cepts, sowed  in  his  soul  the  first  seeds  of  piety.  Thirty  years 
after,  Bdze  testified  his  thankfulness  to  him,  and  called  him 
&ther  on  sending  him  his  confession  of  faith. 

But  these  pious  teachings  were  at  first  smothered  under  the 
passions  of  youth.  Surrounded  at  Paris  with  all  which  could 
mislead  him,  pleasing,  rich,  fuU  of  spirit,  he  lived  a  man  of  the 
wcHld,  published  a  volume  of  light  poetry  under  the  name  of 
JwoenStAa^  and  contracted  a  secret  marriage.  He  did  not  wish 
to  make  it  public,  because  one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  in  orders, 
bad  resigned  in  his  favor  the  revenues  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

A  severe  illness  awakened  his  conscience.  ^^  I  had  scarcely 
strength  to  rise,"  he  wrote  to  Walmar,  '^  when  breaking  all  my 
bonds,  and  making  up  my  little  package,  quitted  at  once  my 
country,  my  parents,  my  friends,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  I 
exiled  myself  voluntarily,  and  retired  to  Geneva  with  my  wife." 
He  had  his  marriage  confirmed  before  the  Church,  and  disr 
avowed  all  the  vices  of  his  youth.    This  was  in  the  month  of 
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Novombor,  1648;    ho  was  then  twenty-nine  yean  and  four 
montlis  old. 

Tlio  JcHuit  Garasso,  the  Jesuit  Maimbonrg,  and  what  more 
•urprisoa  us,  the  Cardinal  de  Kichelieu,  seized  upon  the  poetry 
of  a  Htudent  of  twenty  years  to  attack  the  austere  life  of  the 
Itttformor.  Did  they  not,  then,  understand  the  holy  right  of 
n^poiitiuioo  t 

Having  l)ooomo  poor  because  he  subordinated  every  thing  to 
hill  iHtnvictionS)  Theodore  de  Bdze,  the  refined  man  of  the  mIom 
of  Parin,  dotcrmiuod  to  l)ccome  a  printer,  associating  himself 
with  John  Crospin,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Martyrs. 
]^it  if  lie  >va8  humble  enough  to  accept  this  position,  he  was  too 
highly  gifted  to  remain  there.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
lth>  i^iwk  language  at  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
UKK^\>g>%  it«otor  of  the  acailemy,  and  pastor  at  Geneva. 

ll^MPi^  intimato  nxlations  wero  fii»rmed  betweoi  hinnelf  and 
l>UYiu.  lV>lh  UwhI  upon  the  same  fiuth  and  the  same  hope ; 
K^h  <M^gag^)  with  the  same  leal  in  propagatii^  the  doctrines  of 
Uw»  K^^\viiiM>i\  in  France.  Oatvin  had  a  stronger  and  vaster 
jpMuu^  a  iih>n^  ^R^v^re^  logk\  a  gbiice  mcMnd  ponetzmting,  pro- 
f^ife^  kiK^wKn)^  a  $liv\iigie«r  will ;  be  w»i  die  guide  and  master 
^^'^  tViKHK^r^  ^W  Bi^Mk  Bui  the  latter  liad  an  easier  aond  move 
<«<^^H»»  tJk^w  \>f  w\v^  liiNn^  ei^f9^f!iii{fr  manners  nov^  dMB^enial- 
i^  Willi  iW  ^^taiU^^M^  \>f  ^^<Md  li<^  Tlie  one  ww  better  fitted  to 
ais>vi>K>  ai^  $^^>f^^nl  vuietk  ^  \>dNr  lo^  dedl  wiib  dMm.  ft 
W<^  ^>«iMiuM«  9^  ibM  Ite^  wua  tbe  M^taadkon  <9f  &e 
I^NiWrs  tV)«^  i>  ^>iMe  mMb  iu  Aft»  «v>iaiM«i«m.  Bm  dbe 
Kt^df^HiiMiNr  ^'^  ^)wM«^>r  ayyuaKrf  %>  bux^  j^iituati  h«1  of  Me- 
iMK'^b^MiiibMii  bn^^M'^tWew^xmb^  M<Ihk- 

liiMi;  H^  WW  Wn  lbf»  udMH  i8t»mw»  jSii:if>»  rfCb&rm. 
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him,  listening  to  him  with  deference,  and  seeking  no  other 
^ory— if,  indeed,  he  sought  any— than  that  of  reproducing  the 
image  of  his  master.  '^  He  became  so  strongly  attached  to  Cal- 
vm,"  says  his  biographer,  Antoine  de  La  Faye,  « that  he  scarcely 
ever  left  him.  The  conversation  of  this  great  man  was  so  profit- 
able to  him,  that  he  made  extraordinary  progress,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  in  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.''^ 

He  composed  a  great  many  treatises,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
polemic  character.  His  chief  works  are  his  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  collections  of  sermons,  the  translation  in 
French  verse  of  a  part  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France  up  to  the  year  1562. 

Beze  went  to  preach  at  Nerac,  and  in  the  Beam,  in  1560,  at 
the  call  of  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  scarcely  had  he  returned 
to  Geneva  when  he  was  called  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy,  as 
being,  after  Calvin,  the  most  able  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation  in  that  assembly.  '^  He  had,"  says  his  biographer, 
^  a  medium  stature,  a  countenance  well  formed,  and  a  very 
agreeable  address.  •  .  .  Qod  had  given  him  a  mind  above  the 
common,  an  exqniBite  judgment,  a  wonderfal  memory,  a  singular 
eloquence,  and  an  affiibility  so  engaging  that  he  won  the  hearts 
of  aU  who  saw  him." 

On  his  arrival  at  Poissy,  he  preached  publicly  at  the  court, 
before  an  attentive  and  captivated  assembly.  This  was  the  24th 
of  August,  1561.  Eleven  years  after,  to  a  day,  Charles  IX.  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  sounded  the  tocsin  of  Saint  Bartholomew  I 
O  the  inconstancy  of  human  things  I  O  the  profound  mysteries 
of  the  ftiturel 

The  same  evening,  having  met  in  the  apartments  of  the  King 
of  Navanre,  Cardinal  Lorraine    they  held  a  conversation  on 

*  *VtodATliMLd«Bte,pp.807,  S08. 
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articles  of  doctrino,  and  especially  the  commimioii.  The  Car^ 
dinal  seemed  not  particularly  anxious  about  the  dogma  of  tran- 
subetantiation,  provided  the  real  presence  was  maintained  in 
some  manner,  and,  after  hearing  Bdze  to  the  end,  he  said:  ^^I 
am  very  glad  to  have  seen  and  listened  to  you^  and  I  adjure  you 
in  die  name  of  Gk)d,  that  we  should  confer  together,  that  I  may 
underatnud  your  reasons,  and  you  mine,  and  you  will  find  that  I 
am  not  so  black  as  I  have  been  represented." 

Tlieroupou  Madame  de  Crussol,  who  was  free-spoken,  ex- 
claimed :  '^  You  are  a  good  man  to-day,  but  how  will  you  be  to- 
morrow f  Bring  hither  paper  and  ibk,  that  the  Cardinal  may 
sign  what  he  has  uttered  and  avowed ;  for  he  will  soon  say  the 
contrary .""  She  divined  justly.  The  report  ran,  the  next  day, 
that  at  Uie  first  blow,  the  Cardinal  had  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
Pix>fesdor  of  Qeno'a.  The  Constable  expressed  his  joy  at  the 
dinner  of  the  queen.  ^^  I  was  there,^  coolly  replied  Catherine 
de^  Medici,  ^  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  uusinformed." 

The  pastors  presented  petitions,  asking  that  the  bishops  mi^^t 
not  be  their  judgo$,  since  ihey  weare  their  advosaries ;  that  Uie 
coUofm  mi^t  be  preisided  over  by  the  king  and  die  diirf  per- 
ociiagee  cf  the  State ;  that  all  difiG^iences  should  be  decided  by 
the  TToixl  of  God  alone,  and  that  secretaries,  chos^i  firom  bodi 
piurti^  of  equal  number,  mij^t  digest  verbal  processes,  U>  be 
binding  \Mi)y  after  being  improved  and  signed.  This  wias  to  pot 
the  finger  vtu  the  knot  of  the  qiM^tioa,  bm  the  b^hops  would 
have  bi\)ken  up  twenty  coiDferenciee  sooner  ihaa  coosaiK  u>  nth 
arrangements^  Die  qupeeiHuother  w^  knew  it;  she  made  a 
vague  res^ponde^  in  whidbi  $he  invited  the  p^istaES  to  cootenl 
|))i9Qi^ves  with  W  «unple  wvcd^  that  the  pcebyte  wgdki  not  be 
Ai»  judg«e  v.«f  the  diacnesiott,  amd  shie  wottUL  iwl  pronuse  aaj 
Aung  in  wttting; 

Ik^  eve  ol'  tbM»  cettJtaeac^  twelve  doctaa  of  dut  Sorbona 
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arrived  at  Saint-Gtormain,  with  downcast  look,  and  supplicated 
Catherine  not  to  allow  the  heretics  to  speak,  or  at  least  to  grant 
them  this  £Eiyor  only  with  closed  doors.  ^^  It  will  bring  no  edifi- 
cation,'' said  they,  ^'  and  the  king  is  so  young,  he  would  be  in- 
fected by  the  doctrine.''  ^'  I  engaged  to  do  it  for  good  reasons," 
replied  the  queen;  ^^and  we  cannot  shrink  from  it  now:  but 
hold  your  peace ;  all  will  be  well." 


n. 


The  Conference  of  Poissy  opened  the  9th  of  September,  1661. 
It  was  the  graiid  spectacle  of  the  moment  for  Christendom. 
The  Pope  trembled  for  fear  of  losing  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
provinces,  an(}  had  sent  in  haste  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  with 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  to  embarrass  the  conference.  The 
Eong  of  Spain,  partly  from  i)olicy,  partly  from  fS&naticism,  feared 
that  the  reunion  of  the  religions  would  be  accomplished  in 
France.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  States  awaited  with 
the  siune  impatience  the  issue  of  the  debate. 

On  the  day  appointed,  they  assembled  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Convent  of  Poissy.  King  Charles  IX.,  a  child  of  eleven  years, 
sat  on  the  throne,  with  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  family, 
(m  either  side  the  cavaliers  of  the  Order,  the  ofiScers  and  ladies 
of  the  court  On  either  side  of  the  long  square  were  the  Cardi- 
nals de  Toumon,  de  Lorraine,  de  Ch&tillon,  de  Bourbon,  de 
Ghuse,  and  of  Armagnac ;  below  iliem  a  crowd  of  bishops  and 
doctors.  The  deputies  of  the  Reformed  Churches  had  not  yet 
been  introduced — the  first  mark  of  inequality. 

The  young  king  arises  and  recites  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
exhorts  those  present  to  lay  aside  all  passion,  and  debate  only 
toir  the  honor  of  Qod,  the  acquittance  of  their  conscience,  and 
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Him  f#^#9toMUtfTrM!tii  //f  hIm!;  yemce  r/  die  Idi^doiii. 
mthhm)  n^  VWmjAud  ffXUmm  Topo  are  MemUed,''  aadd  he, 
^  t/^  \9ftH'4^\  Ut  \!it$i  r$fffmfiidUm  f4  tnor«k  and  doctrine.  It  k  not 
Pf%\m4)itfiti  Uf  wail  f//r  a  ^iftieral  or/tmcil,  since  many  princes  ba^e 
iMay^l  ^imKlinK;  ikmus  do  not  wmIi  it,  and  it  would  be  oom- 
^Mmtu\  iff  fimtiffttfm^  fm  the  most  part,  who  aie  not  acquainted 
wif  li  our  ttfriilm*  An  Up  what  has  been  said,  that  two  comicik 
muuni  Im  hdid  at  tho  same  time,  it  is  not  the  first  time  it  has 
\msu  AM,  'Dw  h(.)st  meariM  of  understanding  each  other  is  to  pro- 
(HH)<1  with  iMitrillliy,  avoiding  subtile  and*curious  disputes,  lliere 
is  no  tit'iid  of  nmiiy  Iwjoks,  but  to  comprehend  well  the  Word  of 
OchI,  ntul  mmfonn  ourselves  to  it  as  far  as  possible.  Do  not  re- 
gard UK  nhdniUw  those  who  are  called  Protestants,  who  are  Chris- 
ttatmi  Hnd  Impilxod  like  yourselves;  and  do  not  condemn  them 
UmMt^lt  prt'Juclloo.     Koooivo  them  as  a  father  does  his  children." 

*Y\\f}  pi*o)nf0N  M)(hibit<>d  much  ill  humor  at  this  discourse.  The 
Mtm  of  a  rofitrnmiion  in  c/oofrtn^i)  and  the  advice  to  take  for  their 
f\\\i>  tho  Wonil  of  (Jtul,  scorned  to  ffevor  the  petitions  of  the  Ee- 
ftmi)«^i^.  (^inlttml  do  l\nimon  askeil  for  a  copy  of  the  Chan- 
fH^lorV  s)HHH^h^  ibat  he  might  deliberate  with  his  coUeagaeS) 
atn^H^  ti  tH^ntatntnK  bo  aUofptnU  many  things  of  gnoat  consequence, 
wbU'K  Imd  Wi^  Ihvmi  monU^^ed  in  the  letters  of  conTocatioD. 
YHo  OHM\fV^iv^)oo  x^mn  ibonMUvro  thn^alened  with  a  disraptioii  befix^ 
tl  W\  ^^>i^m\o\^oo«\  ^  bnl  l,il\«)^(»l  i^elWd^  and  they  passed  on. 

At  Um  Tbo^^^MT^k  4o  tV^  i«  ii^tiH^tt^ed  by  tbe  Duke  of  Ouiae, 
^irtfb  t^  ^mMt  ^swihyN^  O^^'f^"^  Maityti  bad  ih^  yi^t  arrix^)  and 
iHTO^V^'ly^N  ^v  %^^MW  tVir  gmv^  and  «iiii|4e  ccvtame  taam 
%  nDii^v^  t>Mi^limi#  %^  IW  ^Mk^ia  wT  tW  fi^eb*K  and  tiie 

!Mif#r^^<  ^  ^v  fo^^ii-  tlh«l  1^  Wax^  t)<«4  a)M!«««  tbem.  aaid  be- 
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hf  liie  side  of  the  Catholic  doctoiB.  They  are  stopped ;  a  new 
mark  of  inequality.  It  pleased  the  priests  that  the  disciples  of 
die  Befermaticm  should  be  retained  at  the  bar  like  indicted  men. 
They  bow  respectfoDy,  with  head  uncovered;  and  Theodore  de 
Bdae  bending  the  knee  with  the  pastors,  makes  a  solemn  confias- 
sion  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  implores  the  benediction  of 
heaven  upon  the  assembly.  They  listen  with  as  much  emotion 
as  amassment. 

After  tfiimkitig  the  king  for  the  fitvor  of  having  accorded  to 
the  Beformeis  the  right  oi  justifying  themselves  before  him,  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  prelates,  and  supplicates  them  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Gk)d,  who  will  be  the  judge  of  all,  to  join  wi& 
him,  not  in  giving  themselves  to  barren  discussions,  but  to  the 
dhcoveiy  of  truth.  He  does  not  wish  to  attack  what  he  knows  to 
be  eternal,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  Church  of  the  Lord.  He  prom- 
ises for  himself  and  his  brethren  to  amend,  if  they  find  themselves 
in  error.  ^  And  may  it  please  God,"  cried  he,  ^'  that  without  going 
beyond,  instead  of  contrary  arguments,  we  shall  with  one  voice 
chant  a  canticle,  and  give  each  other  the  hand  of  friendship." 

B^ze  then  unfolded  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  on  the  points  of  discipline,  he  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Beformers  professed  obedience  to  their  kings  and  supe- 
riors, with  diis  sole  reservation,  that  the  first  obedience  is  due  to 
Ood,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  His  discourse  fin- 
ished,  he  and  his  brethren  again  bend  the  knee,  and  pre- 
sented to  Charles  IX.  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Churches 
of  France. 

A  ]MX)found  silence  had  reigned  throughout  the  assembly,  till 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Communion :  ''  If 
any  one  asks  us  whether  we  deny  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  reply,  No.  But,  if  we  consider  the  dis- 
tance of  places,  as  we  must  do  when  the  question  of  his  corporeal 


pruiMuso  Aiid  lib  hunuuitj  is  divaedhf  eouidefed,  we  tqr  tkfli 
bin  Uidy  U  i«  &r  from  bread  m  the  tikj  ii  from  die  eertii.  •  .  •'' 

At  ilumti  wordu  long  mnrmiiri  broke  forth  from  the  nuDb  of 
tlii)  hinhoiM.  Bouie  cried  out:  lie  has  Uaaphemed.  Othen  rose 
and  winiied  to  go  out  Cardinal  de  Tonnum  had  intempted 
Uiu  HpuHkur,  and  prayed  the  king  to  impose  siloioe  upon  him^ 
or  |»uriiilt  them  to  retire. ,  But  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prinees, 
(pilMtly  rciinalnod  in  their  place,  and  B^ze  was  able  to  unfold 
liin  UinughtSi  which  he  resumed,  as  follows : — ^^  On  the  one  hand, 
thiit  ilesuM  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  not  elsewhere;  on  the  other, 
that  Uie  ikithfUl  are  made  participants  of  his  body  and  blood  by 
Aiitti,  In  a  spiritual  manner.^' 

Hoan^ely  had  he  ceased  speaking,  when  Cardinal  de  Tonn^on^ 
Uviuhllng  and  stammering  with  rage,  said  to  the  king :  ^'  We 
reallj^*  Uiought  those  new  evangelists  would  say  things  unworthy 
t4'  Uio  i^u"  of  a  most  Christian  king.  But,  we  i»ray  you,  give 
il  no  tUltJ^  and  «us))end  your  judgment  until  some  one  has 
i^l^li^L  >Ve  surety  Wpe  that  you  will  be  brought  back,  .... 
\aiul  rooc>))eiHii^(  hiuv^lf  imiuediatdiy),  not  brought  back,  but 
iwiM^iu  Anu  iu  the  jpHxi}  wi^."" 

W^  stHvuK)  read  iu  1Kb  sinmge  inddiait,  the  dkenasioQ  excited 
HMW  Ihau  a  ce^iluiif  after  belw^MU  Biwuel^  Baaia^  and  Baj^ 
Thm  iKe  t\M\liVMid  ^  IWmiMk  ^  diMus  of  die  French  cmrdiuAi» 
aia  \^M  UMMi  \4r  sl\^v^^^  yvsun^  wee  tr«M|^iNrtal  fiwk 
i»^  hW  $«vai  )i^    1^  Ww  eaq^ibim  dM  ctstti)^ 

>ltlMlh  I     te  %^  ei!lksrSk^k^SiiMMillAiitMk.^^ill  ^W)W;>B^ 

ayitii  i^e&  1^^  b^i^Miik  SAW  da  ihrtUr  ;Ai>iuiiiM*i^  «Mi^v  Aseaa^^ 
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jei  even  sudi  have  at  least  the  rigbl  of  dedaring  their  oonTio- 
tioDS,  and  to  interrapt  one  by  the  eiy  of  Ubsphemy,  was  onoe 
the  most  flagrant  of  contradictions. 

After  the  session,  the  prelates  held  a  oonndl  with  their  theo- 
logians to  deliberate  what  they  should  do.  *^  Would  to  God,^ 
said  the  CSaidinal  of  Lorraine  to  them,  ^  that  he  was  mute,  or  we 
were  deaf  P  llieir  embarrassment  was  great:  they  were  obliged,, 
in  fiict,  to  reply,  no  longer  by  punishment,  but  by  reasons.  They 
agreed  that  they  must  confine  themselyes  to  the  justificati(m  of 
the  two  points — the  Church  and  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  and  Claude 
d'Espoice,  the  most  learned  of  their  doctors,  was  charged  to  pre- 
pare the  materials  of  the  discourse  Cardinal  Lorraine  was  to 
pronounce. 

Meantime,  the  bishops  resolved  to  frame  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  were  all  to  sign,  and  afterwards  present  to  the  pastors 
fiMT  signature.  If  the  latter  refused,  the  anathema  was  to  be  imr 
mediately  fulminated  against  them,  and  all  discussion  ended. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Eoman  clergy  pretended  to  confer  with  their 
adyersaries  I  It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  Catholic  the- 
ologians had  honesty  enough  to  combat  the  resolutions  of  the 
majority. 

The  deputies  of  the  churches,  having  heard  of  this,  complained 
to  flie  Ung,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  order,  divine  and  human, 
though  even  bishops  were  their  judges,  that  they  should  be  con- 
demned without  a  hearing. 

"  We  declare,"  they  added,  "  that  if,  for  lack  of  having  heard 
us,  these  disturbances  cannot  be  quelled,  or  that  greater  ones 
happen  to  our  great  regret,  we  are  clear  and  free  from  all  blame, 
since  we  have  sought  and  followed  all  means  of  harmony."  The 
Chancellor  promised  to  do  justice  towards  these  complaints,  and 
compelled  the  bishops  to  desist  from  their  project. 

The  16th  of  September,  in  the  same  refectory  of  Poissy,  and 
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before  the  same  assembly,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  pronomiced 
discourse  on  the  two  articles  mentioned.  He  declared  that  the 
Oborch  is  infallible,  and  that  if  a  part  fisdls  into  error,  it  must  re- 
cur to  the  Boman  See,  recognized  as  its  head  from  the  early  days 
of  Christianity.  As  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  he  insisted  upon  the 
real  presence,  and  deplored  that  what  has  been  given  us  as  a 
means  of  union,  should  have  become  a  subject  of  discord.  He 
dosed  by  addressing  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  king,  praying  him 
to  stand  firm  by  the  religion  his  ancestors  had  transmitted  to  him 
from  Clovis. 

Theodore  de  Bdze  asked  permission  to  reply  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  prelates  had  already  risen  in  tumult,  and  Cardinal  Tounum 
said  to  the  king :  '^  K  those  who  have  separated  themselves  will 
subscribe  what  has  been  said  by  Monsieur  de  Lorraine,  they 
will  be  more  attentively  heard  upon  other  points.  If  not,  let  all 
audience  be  refused  them ;  let  your  majesty  send  them  back  and 
purge  his  kingdom  I  This  is  what  the  assembly  of  the  prelates 
humbly  begs  of  you,  that  in  this  most  Christian  kingdom  there 
may  be  but  one  fiiith,  one  law,  and  one  king.'' 

The  doctors  of  the  Beformation  could  then  comjH^«[id>with 
what  miserable  derision  the  prelates  r^arded  this  Conference  of 
Poissy.  Tliere  was  no  free  debate ;  not  even  die  appearance  of 
a  deliberation ;  not  even  the  patience  of  a  tribunal,  which  listens 
tD  the  accused  till  their  defence  is  finished.  An  finconditional, 
absolute  adhesion  to  the  two  points  of  the  Church  and  the  Lord^ 
Supper^  which  involved  logieaUy  aU  the  others ;  if  not,  anath- 
ema and  banishment. 

They  made  anew  their  bitter  but  usdees  ccmplaints.  To  saj 
the  truths  from  that  moment  the  coUoquy  existed  nomcnne;  and 
tiie  Ourdinal  cf  Ferrara,  who  arrived  during  these  transactikKEK^ 
confirmed  the  cl^rsy  in  their  reeolutions^  br  savinsr^  that  the 
fOfe  had  leanned,  with  estreme  displeasare»  the  hoUtiii^  of  thai 
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kiiid  of  National  Council.  They  had,  therefixre,  no  more  com- 
munications except  in  private,  in  presence  of  some  persons  care- 
fbllj  selected,  and  the  lay  deputies  of  the  churches  did  not  even 
obtain  permission  to  be  present 

The  24th  of  September,  in  the  small  prioral  chamber  of  Poissy, 
Theodore  de  Bdze  discussed  the  two  contested  articles  with  Car- 
dinal Lorraine,  Doctor  Claude  d'Espence,  and  a  certain  dauda 
de  Saintes,  a  littte  white  friar ^  half  theologian,  half  buffoon,  who 
treated  his  adversary  as  an  Anabaptist,  because  he  declared  that 
he  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Cardinal  Lorraine  had  prepared  a  surprise,  from  which  he 
expected  much :  it  was  to  cause  a  dispute  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  doctors.  At  the  commencement  of  the  colloquy 
he  had  written  to  the  Governor  of  Mentz,  to  send  him  some  the- 
ologians of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  well  instructed,  and,  above 
all,  obstinate  in  their  opinions.  The  theologians  came,  indeed ; 
but  one  of  them  having  died  of  the  plague  on  arriving  at  Paris, 
they  dared  not  call  the  others  immediately  to  court. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cardinal  did  not  wish  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of 
his  ingenious  invention,  and  taking  from  his  bosom  a  memoir, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Palatine  Courts,  he  called  on 
the  ministers  to  declare,  yes  or  no,  whether  they  would  sign  the 
three  or  four  principal  articles.    They  asked  time  to  reflect. 

The  26th  of  September  tLey  presented  themselves  before  the 
queen,  who  had  with  her  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  and  said  to 
her  that  they  desired  to  know  if  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
other  prelates,  renouncing  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
would  place  their  own  signatures  to  the  extract  from  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg.  "  If  it  is  desired  that  we  should  sign  any 
thing,'^  said  Theodore  de  Beze,  ^^  it  is  reasonable  that  Cardinal 
Lorraine  also  sign  what  he  presents  to  us  in  the  name  of  his 
party.'' 
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The  Oardinal  was  highly  offianded  at  the  propoeitioiL  ^  We 
are  not  equal,  jou  and  ns ;  far  from  it,"  said  he.  ^  As  tor 
myself,  I  am  not  forced  to  sign  on  the  will  of  anotha-;  I 
subscribe  neither  to  those  who  have  made  this  Confession,  nor 
to  you.^  "  Since,  then,  you  yourself^"  replied'  Bdae,  "  are  not 
willing  to  subscribe  it,  ^  it  is  not  just  to  demand  that  we  should 
subscribe  it"  Bossuet  pretends  that  llieodore  de  Bease  got  out 
of  this  difficult  position  only  by  a  subtilty.  It  is  possiUe,  but 
his  antagonist  had  given  him  the  example. 

At  this  same  conference,  Jacques  Tiainez,  the  General  ci  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  just  arrived  with  the  legate,  was  j>reBenL  He 
prcHionnced,  in  the  Italian  language,  a  discourse  which  astm- 
ished  the  most  fieiy  Oatholics,  it  was  so  ridiculous  and  insolent! 
After  having  compared  the  heretics  to  foxes  and  wolves,  he  said 
they  should  not  dispute  with  them,  but  send  them  before  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  that  it  did  not  belong  eidier  to  the  laity, 
or  women,  to  judge  in  these  matters,  llua  last  stroke  fell  upon 
Gatheiine  de^  Medici,  who  showed  h^sdf  highly  offi^ded. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  the  Lord^'s  Supper,  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  wished  to  explain,  by  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
present  in  the  sacramoit,  like  a  king  who  should  himsdf  jday 
hk  own  part  in  fites  cdebrated  in  his  h(»ar.  He  dwdt  loi^ 
upon  this  comparisoo,  and  drawing  deep  sighs,  wept  at  the  end 
of  his  discourse.  De  Be»  replied,  with  dijwlain;  that  he  ^  had 
made  a  fiote  <^  the  Supper,  and  introduced  JesiB  Christ  as  the 
juggler ;  an  illustration  iuaj^coimate,  and  unworthy  of  beii^ 
vtt^ed  or  heard.**  Then  leaving  diis  personage,  he  entaed  into 
a  more  smoos  debate  with  Claude  d*£sp«DM:e. 

Siidi  was  the  d^bul  of  the  Jesuits  in  our  coantrr :  it  beti>- 
kmed  the  grand  role  tfiey  were  to  jday  in  later  timesw  It  waa 
die  prdaftes  assembled  at  Pi^ssy  who  audKYiaed  their  estalslish- 
BMnt  in  Franceii  so  that,  according  to  the  judiciois  remark  of  aa 
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historian,  the  assemblj  from  which  they  expected  an  equitable 
arrangement  between  the  two  religions  only*  served  to  introduce 
into  the  kingdom  those  who  shrunk  from  no  means  for  its  pre- 
vention. 

The  Conference  was  reduced  to  proportions  still  more  nairow. 
The  que^i-moiiher  directed  certain  theologians  of  both  parties 
to  construct  a  common  formula  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^i 
Siq»per.  The  five  Catholics  selected  having  been  chosen  among 
the  most  moderate,  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
tiie  Ph>testants  by  the  aid  of  those  vague  terms  which  every  one 
can  interpret  as  he  pleases. 

This  news  having  spread  to  the  court,  many  persons  rejoiced, 
and  Catherine  de  Medici  sent  for  Theodoi^  de  Beze.to  signify 
to  him  her  satisfaction.  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  after  reading  the 
formulary,  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  But  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  protested  that  this  docu- 
ment was  insufficient,  captious,  erroneous,  heretical ;  and  to  com- 
plete it,  they  presented  to  the  queen  a  Confession  composed  in  the 
strictest  Catholic  sense,  demanding  that  ministers,  if  they  refrised 
to  sign  it,  should  be  considered  as  obstinate  people,  separated  from 
the  Church,  and  expeUed  from  the  most  Christian  kingdom. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  debated,  and  the  colloquy  ter- 
minated on  the  9th  of  October.  One  point  alone  had  been  placed 
in  a  clear  light :  that  the  hope  of  bringing  both  communions  to  a 
unity  by  mutual  concessions  was  vain,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
either  that  the  one  should  be  exterminated  by  the  other,  or  that 
\  they  should  live  on  an  equality.  This  last  idea,  so  little  compre- 
hended till  this  time,  began  to  dawn  upon  some  highly  intelli- 
gent minds,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  Chancellor  L'Hospi- 
td,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

10 
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Xotwidistaiidiiig:  die  iniuBpiciooB  ksae  of  the  Oanfaraiee  of 
Pcissr«  die  oounge  of  die  Befannen  ledosUed,  ftr  dMj  bid 
lied  die  <^^itmiitT  of  expjting  that  fiodi  beibte  die  ehief  per- 
sonegesof  die  kingdom  and  die  prinoeB  of  die  Bamea  ChndL 
lliev  eould  no  longer  be  eceiKed  of  inikmnQB  Grimefty  nor  AJim. 
ered,  widiont  die  fcnn  of  trial,  to  die  sword  of  die  exeeatuniar* 
The  timid«  die  inidecided,llocked  to  die  standard  of  die 
tion^  and  we  behold  the  rqvodoction  of  a  moremenl 
to  those  we  hare  abeadr  nodoed  on  fcnner  oceaaionL 

InqKHtant  towns^  lffilhan>  SL  Fot«  TjK'annf;  and  some 
dicds  of  TiDages^  sepanled  diemseh-es  at  once  fi«i 
A  priest*  named  BeanKeiu  declared  to  Fard  that  duee  hundred 
parishes  of  the  Agenots  had  jnrf  lilnm  the  mass.  *^I  hnre  an- 
dflffstood  fi«i  penons  woithr  of  csedit^'^  he  wrote.  ^dyHl  i^  to- 
daj«  loor  dKnsand*  naT«  eren  six  thoosand  ministasof  AeLoad, 


h>  be  found,  thcr  woold  be  emplojed.'^    ADowii^  fir  dw 
esaggeratxMu  the  ptogiesg  woold  still  be  consideffable* 

The  aged  Farel  letmned  tor  some  time  to  his  native  ^^Sg^y^ 
and  pMsing  bj  GiqioMe>  cadiorted  the  fiddifU  to  hcU 
aawjiiblies  in  broad  daj.    AnoAer  preacher  of  great 
at  Genera  and  in  idhe  sooddk  of  Switipfland>  Piene  Tirel« 
to  Nismes  in  die  month  of  October,  15^^  and  idhe  daj 
iTaL  eight  Aoomad  anditop  gathewd  lomd  his  pnlpcC 
He  was  siilfeiing  torn  iim  leenks  of  twv  ataempls  t» 

A  fimdb  aeiTaiii,  bribed  hr  some  prefatos^hnd  IriHl  In 
poBKn  him  al  Genrrak  and  a  priest  of  di»  Outen  of  Tnnd| 
Bltaili%'  him  on  tte  hj^wmj,  had  so  sereielT  beaten  him  Aad 
left  fiir  dead  wpon  tte  epoC    ^b  seemed  te>  me, 
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Tiieti  afterwards,  during  his  first  preaching  at  Kismes,  ^'  that  I 
was  onlj  a  dried  skeleton,  covered  with  akin,  by  which  some  one 
htA  bion^t  there  my  bones  for  burial ;  so  that  even  those  who 
were  not  of  onr  religion,  bnt  were  strong  opposers  of  it,  had  the 
compassion  even  to  say :  What  has  hrtmght  ihis  poor  man  into 
9mt  country?  Hob  Tie  come  here  only  to  diet  And  I  have  evem 
lieazd  that  when  I  ascended  a  pnlpit  for  the  first  time,  many 
aooing  me,  feared  that  I  should  sink  before  I  could  finish  my 


» 


He,  nevertheless,  rendered  great  service  to  the  Beformation  at 
BiimeB,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  Orthez.  He  preached,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  with  a  sweetness  and  a 
diarm  which  belonged  to  him  alone.  It  was  not  the  vehemence 
dT  Farel,  nor  the  depth  of  Calvin,  but  something  melting  and 
penetrating,  which  captivated  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Pierre 
Yiret  presided  in  1563  over  the  National  Synod  of  Lyons.  Some 
of  his  controversial  writings,  of  a  lively  and  ingenious  style,  are 
still  extant,  the  copies  of  which  appear  to  have  been  worn  out  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

•  In  this  grand  religious  movement,  new  Catholic  churches 
were  invaded ;  for,  in  many  places,  there  were  neither  priests 
longer  to  celebrate  the  old  worship,  nor  believers  to  attend  it 
And  as  there  were  in  these  churches  crucifixes,  images  of  saints, 
relics,  and  other  objects  which  the  Reformers  regarded  as  mono- 
ments  of  idolatry,  they  were  broken  or  thrown  into  the  fire. 
These  devastations  were  to  be  regretted.  Pierre  Yiret  and  all 
wise  men  opposed  it  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  Prot- 
estants still  imitated  the  ancient  Christians  without  knowing  it, 
and  by  the  sole  logic  of  circumstances.  ^'  On  all  sides,''  says 
IL  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  picture  of  the  fourth  century,  ^^  they 
demolished  the  temples,  a  loss  ever  to  be  regretted  by  the  arts ; 
but  the  material  monument,  as  usual,  succumbed,  under  the 
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intellectiial  force  of  the  idea  which  has  become  a  ooiiYicdon  in 
the  human  mideretarid  ing.^ ' 

There  were,  even  at  PariB,  assemblies  of  eight  HionBand,  fifteen 
thousand,  some  historians  say  of  forty  thousand  persons.  To 
avoid  tmnult,  they  were  held  without  the  city.  The  people 
went  forth  and  returned  by  several  gates.  One  of  the  ordinaiy 
preachers  was  Theodore  de  Beze,  whom  the  queen-mother  had 
invited  to  remain  in  France,  because  perhaps  his  presenoe 
would  be  needed.  He  joined  in  marriage,  at  the  court,  durii^ 
this  time,  M.  de  Bohan  and  Mademoiselle  de  Barban^on^  in 
presence  of  the  Queen  of  Navaire  and  the  Prince  of  Ckmd^, 
which  iDspired  still  m(»re  confidence  in  the  fidthfiil  of  Paris. 
Hie  Beformation  took  an  important  positiiMi  in  the  publie  and 
official  acts. 

The  assemblies  were  divided  into  two  great  sections.  The  one 
celebrated  their  worship  without  the  gate  St  Anthcuy,  at  Popin- 
court ;  the  other  at  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  in  a  jdace  called 
the  Patriarchs.  Several  ministers  preached  at  a  time  to  the 
multitudes.  The  females  took  their  places  in  the  centre ;  then 
came  the  m^i,  standing;  next,  some  on  hoiseback;  at  last,  the 
ranks  of  soldiers  or  archers,  who  protected  die  unarmed  mnl- 
titode. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  the  contradictions  <^  eonl^n- 
porary  witnesses^  to  calculate  exactly  what  ware  the  respective 
numbers  <^  the  two  communkxis.    Theodove  de  B^ae  savs  diat 


JhKJtr  kiti^  t.  U.  p.  19^  TbJs  remark  is  sppGcabte  to  sH  ^rmt  poCtieal  m  wdl  m 
ideas.  In  th*  dajs  of  th«  Evrolntioii^  the  people  oTeitoinBd  th*  Boaan^ 
*ii  the  <MCMi»  rigimg^  The  STmbob  bear  In  the  popolar  zoind  the  odium,  of  their  or^pin 
and  their  daatinatioii.  An  Hhiatrattop^  whkh  we  maj  sdect  ftom  a  thousand^  w3l 
iiiaaNn  os  to  judge  of  the  taxj  oi  the  koaociaata  of  the  sixteenth  eentaiy.  The  g.mir 
Church  of  St.  OoLs,  at  Orieansy  had  Veen  opened  in  the  ni^t  and  plundered  daraxg 
the  firrt  leSgKMu  var.  CoBkd*  and  CoBgny  haetened  to  arrest  thaee  dkoideiB.  Tthm 
pcittce  htmaetf  pointed  an  an^neboae  asainal  a  soldier  who  had  ascended  a  hidder  to 
hteak  an  image.  ^^lord^^sttdtiM  Hogneiiotr  ^  wait  till  I  have  tftzown  down  tihia 
idol^  nd  dMM»  if  il  fbMM  7M»  1  va 
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if  the  Protestants  had  wished,  either  at  Paris,  or  in  the  proy- 
inces,  to  nse  all  their  resources,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
inftintatin  the  Struggle  with  the  prospect  of  snccess.  The  Cardi- 
nal of  St  Croix,  a  kind  of  titled  spy,  whom  Borne  kept  in 
France  from  1561  to  1565,  reports,  in  his  letters,  that  the  mem- 
hets  of  the  council  themselves  were  doubtful  about  the  numerical 
farces  of  the  parties,  and  closes  his  last  letter  by  saying  that  the 
kingdom  is  half  Huguenot. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  queen-mother.  Admiral  Coligny  pre- 
sented  her  a  list  of  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  churches,  which  petitioned  for  liberty  of  reUgion,  submitting 
to  the  disposition  of  the  long  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Prot- 
estants. The  project  was  to  unite  the  different  congregations  in 
a  oommcm  body,  provided  with  regular  pastors.  To  arrive  at  the 
exact  number,  we  should  reckon  the  great  mass  of  new  believers 
who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  organize  themselves  according  to 
tiie  rules  of  discipline. 

A  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Chancellor  UHospital, 
some  days  before  the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  and  sent  to  Pope 
Pius  lY.  on  the  part  of  the  king,  contained  the  curious  indica- 
tions which  follow :  ^'  The  fourth  part  of  this  kingdom  is  separ- 
ated from  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  which  fourth  part  is 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  the  principal  bourgeois  of  the  cities, 
and  of  those  of  the  conmion  people  who  have  seen  the  world, 
^nd  are  practised  in  arms,  so  that  those  who  are  called  se- 
eeders  have  no  lack  of  force.  They  have  also  no  lack  of  council, 
having  with  them  more  than  threeniuarters  of  the  Uteraiy  men. 
They  have  no  lack  of  money  for  conducting  affairs,  having  with 
them  a  great  part  of  the  good  and  wealthy  families,  as  well  of 
the  noblesse  as  of  the  Tiers-JSkU,^^ 

In  estimating,  in  this  letter,  the  number  of  the  Protestants  at  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  the  malcontents  and  the  undecided 
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were  probably  induded,  to  render  the  Pontiff  more  tractable  oa 
projects  of  compromise.  But  those  historians  who  pretend  thai 
the  Calvinists  formed,  at  this  period,  only  a  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, &11  into  a  much  graver  error,  when  we  consider  that  thia 
minority  sustained,  against  the  Catholics,  long  and  fierce  wars  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  always  forced  them  to  condnde 
peace.  The  tenth  part  of  the  nation  conld  not  have  defended 
itself  so  long  against  the  nine  other  parts. 

At  Paris,  the  small  tradesmen,  fraternities,  artisans,  wharf-la- 
borers, the  lower  class,  in  one  word,  remained  almost  nniTersally 
attached  to  the  ancient  worship.  The  substantial  hourgeais  were 
divided;  but  the  majority  continued  to  profess  Catholicism. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  on  the  contrary,  had  adopted 
the  Beformed  faith,  or  were  inclined  in  its  &vor.  Kext  to  the 
Guises  and  the  court,  it  is  the  city  of  Paris  which  has  saved  the 
Soman  Church  in  France. 

The  position  of  the  Protestants  had  become  embarrassing  and 
intolerable,  in  all  respects,  firom  the  results  of  the  edict  of  July. 
Tliis  edict,  which  tolerated  domestic  and  forbid  public  assemUies, 
could  not  be  carried  out  New  believers  especially,  when  they 
were  numerous,  broke  through  the  restrictions  of  the  law ;  and, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  populace,  instigated  by  the 
priests,  or  carried  away  by  their  own  fanaticism,  committed  atro- 
cious acts.  They  bathed  in  blood  at  Tours,  Sens,  and  Cahors. 
They  burst  forth  even  at  Paris,  in  a  conflict  known  under  the 
name  of  the  mutiny  of  St.  Medard.  There  was  no  more  order, 
nor  rule,  nor  authority. 

A  check  became  necessary.  The  cardinals  and  bishops,  feuthful 
to  their  spirit  of  persecution,  advised  the  banishment  of  all  the 
preachers  firom  the  kingdom,  and  the 'extermination  of  those 
who  resisted ;  but  Catherine  de  Medici  and  L'Hoepital  replied 
that  this  would  lead  directly  to  a  civil  war.    Que  thing  ooJ^ 
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seemed  practicable  to  tlie  Chancellor :  this  was  to  give  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Calvinists  a  legal  sanction,  imposing  upon 
them  certain  conditions. 

Hence  the  edict  of  January,  1562,  was  deliberated  and  adopt- 
ed in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  Notables.  L'Hospital  here  de- 
veloped, for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  the  coexistence  of  two 
communions.  He  declared  that  if  the  king  placed  himself  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  he  would  soon  gather  an  army  to  crush  the 
other,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  soldiers  fight 
their  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  or  intimate  firiends.  ''  It  is  not  the 
question  now,"  said  he,  "  of  establishing  religion,  but  of  consoli- 
dating public  affiiirs,  and  some  may  be  citizens  who  are  not 
Christians.  Even  an  excommunicated  man  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  citizen ;  and  one  can  live  in  quiet  with  those  who  hold  different 
opinions,  as  we  see  in  a  family  where  Catholics  live  in  peace, 
and  love  those  who  are  of  the  new  religion." 

We  glance  at  the  principal  articles  of  the  edict  of  January. 
Protestants  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  churches  or  ecclesi- 
astical property,  were  ordered  to  restore  them  without  delay. 
The  demolition  of  images,  the  breaking  of  crosses,  or  any  act 
which  might  cause  offence,  was  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  as- 
sembling within  the  walls  of  cities,  day  or  night ;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  assemble  without  the  gates,  and  to  have  preaching, 
prayers,  and  other  religious  exercises.  All  except  nobles  were 
forbid  to  enter  these  assemblies  with  arms.  Officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  admitted  to  the  religious  services,  when 
they  pleased  to  be  present. 

A  clause,  which  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  time,  ordered 
the  ministers  to  swear  before  the  civil  magistrate  that  they  would 
preach  conformably  to.  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,  in  order^  said  the  edict,  that  they  may  not  rrmltvpl/y 
among  ou/r  subjects  new  heresies.    The  pastors  did  not  complain 
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of  this ;  for  they  found  in  the  obligation  a  barrier  againBt  the 
introduction  of  doctrines  contrary  to  their  Confession  of  Faith; 

The  edict  of  January  better  suited  the  wants  of  Paris  and  th^ 
northern  and  central  provinces,  than  those  of  the  south.  How 
could  entire  villages  go  without  the  walls  to  celebrate  their  wor- 
ship i  And  to  what  service  could  they  dispose  of  the  churches 
which  must,  from  want  of  Catholics,  remain  closed  ?  Yet  The- 
odore de  Beze  and  his  colleagues,  though  avowing  that  they  had 
hoped  more,  invited  the  faithful,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  observe 
the  edict,  and  their  counsels  were  generally  followed.  They  re- 
stored the  religious  edifices ;  they  paid  tithes  to  the  priests ;  and 
the  Eeformere  occupied  themselves  only  in  oiganizing  in  peace 
their  flocks  under  the  guarantee  of  the  laws. 

But  it  was  not  thus  in  the  opposite  camp.  The  Guises  had 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  Rotables,  and  Anne 
de  Montmorency  came  there  only  to  protest  against  the  new  ordi- 
nance. The  parliaments  of  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Kouen,  and  Gre- 
noble, enregistered  the  edict  without  difficulty.  That  of  Dijon, 
on  the  contrary,  being  imder  the  influence  of  the  Duke  d'Au- 
male,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  opposed  to  it  a  formal 
refusal.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  yielded  only  after  several  pos- 
itive orders,  and  added  this  clause :  '^  In  consideration  of  the 
urgent  necessity,  without  approving  of  the  new  religion,  and 
until  it  shall  be  otherwise  decreed."  This  was,  in  accepting  a 
law  of  tolerance,  announcing  the  return  of  persecution. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  state  of  things  became 
more  endurable,  and  the  public  peace  would  have  been  gradually 
re-established,  when  the  defection  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  opened  the  door  to  civil  war  and 
the  most  terrible  calamities. 
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IV. 


This  intrigue  was  not  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Oond6,  still 
less  to  Oolignj ;  it  was  well  known  that  their  hearts  were  too 
generous  and  their  wills  too  firm  to  be  gained.  The  King  of  Nar 
varre  was  a  more  easy  prey  to  seduction,  and  the  Legate  of  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  ambassador 
of  Spain,  acted  in  concert.  The  details  which  follow  are  attested 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Eome  themselves ;  this  should 
be  remembered  to  secure  to  them  belief. 

Thej  first  addressed  themselves  to  the  jealousy  of  the  King 
of  Kavarre,  by  saying  to  him  that  he  was,  notwithstanding  his 
title  of  lieutenant^neral,  only  the  second,  or  even  the  third 
personage  of  the  Calvinistic  party.  They  threw  in  his  way  dis- 
solute females,  because  they  knew  that  his  passions  prompted 
him  to  abandon  himself  to  ignoble  pleasures.  Above  all,  they 
flattered  his  dream  of  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
or  of  an  equivalent  Philip  11.,  without  making  a  written 
engagement,  as  it  is  obvious,  offered  him  by  his  ambassador,  at 
one  time,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  that  of  Tunis ;  at  another,  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  of  which  he  should  have  the  sovereignty,  in 
consideration  of  a  slight  annuity.  The  memoirs  of  the  time  re- 
cord the  fiEmtastic  and  marvellous  descriptions  they  gave  him  of 
that  land ;  it  was  one  of  those  fortunate  islands  which  exist  only 
in  £Eible.  The  Holy  See,  intervening  in  the  comedy,  promised 
its  good  offices  in  securing  this  magnificent  kingdom  to  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon. 

The  historian  Davila,  as  &vorable  as  he  is  to  the  Catholic 
party,  cannot  keep  himself  from  making  sport  of  the  credulity 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.    "  The  ambassador,  Mariquez,"  says  he, 
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"renewed  the  negotiations  with  his  ordinary  artifices;  thej 
treated  the  clauses  and  conditions  as  seriously  as  if  they  weie 
about  to  sign  the  treaty."  * 

The  Cardinal  of  St.  Croix  initiates  us,  with  the  same  frankness, 
into  the  secrets  of  this  manoBUvre.  Antoine  de  Bourbon  con- 
sented to  separate  himself  from  the  others^  (the  Calvinists,)  but 
he  wished  beforehand  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  his  estatea, 
or  to  obtain  a  fair  equivalent  Here  we  see  a  conscience  set  i^ 
at  public  sale  for  a  kingdom,  and  for  an  imaginary  one  at  beat 

The  Guises  contrived  another  snare.  They  insinuated  to  the 
King  of  Navarre  that  he  could  espouse  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart| 
after  the  Pope  had  released  him  from  his  marriage  with  Jeanne 
d' Albret,  on  account  of  heresy,  and  they  allowed  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  beguiled,  seduced,  gained  over,  took  oo- 
casion,  at  a  conference  with  the  theologians  of  both  communicMis, 
to  declare  that  the  Calvinistic  ministers,  after  their  grand  boast- 
ings, had  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  Cath<^c  doctcns ;  and 
full  of  passion,  Uke  a  man  who  has  just  sold  himself,  he  treated 
them  as  charlatans  and  impostors,  with  whom  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  On  learning  this.  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine exclaimed,  wiUi  an  air  of  triumph,  ^  Bdndd  what  tike 
troth  has  obtained  in  these  assemblies  which  reproadied  me  so 
muchr 

Theodore  de  Bexe,  who  had  been  caUed  into  Fiance  bv  the 
King  c^  Navarre,  wt^t  to  si^^plicate  him  sevaral  times  not  to 
abandiMi  the  caose  df  the  BeftnualioiL  He  was  bttdly  received^ 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Calvin  the  d^th  i^^f  Febraarr,  15^ 
he  said :  ^  Never  was  there  se«^  sneh  an  e^cuuple  of  tzei^on  and 
wkktidnessw    In  an  aadience  he  ha^  gi^^^sn  me,  be  ha^  IuhI  die 
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baie&cedne9B  to  treat  me  as  if  I  waa  igiuurant  of  things  which 
even  children  understand." 

Calyin  wrote  to  the  King  of  iN'avarre  pressing  letters,  bnt  in 
vain.  Jeanne  d'Albret  herself  employed,  without  success,  her 
tears  and  prayers.  She  secured  the  oompcuaion  of  every  onej 
says  Bdsse,  except  the  hing^  her  hrisbandj  so  paioerful  was  the 
spell  vpon  him.  Antoine  de  Bourbon  was  so  enraged  as  even  to 
maltreat  her;  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  hoping  for  nothing  more» 
retired  into  the  B4am. 

She  was  bom  at  Pan,  in  1528.  The  only  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet de  Yalois,  she  had  the  brilliant  qualities  of  her  mother, 
with  a  piety  and  character  more  decided.  Her  education  was 
solid  and  well  conducted ;  she  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish^ 
and  wrote  with  great  facility  some  verses  to  sustain  a  poetical 
tournament  with  Joachim  du  Bellay. 

In  1548,  she  was  married  to  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  and  in 
1555,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  she  took  the  name  of  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Jeanne  d'Albret  was  more  slow  than  her  husband  to 
embrace  the  Beformed  faith ;  she  only  resolved  upon  it  in  1560 ; 
but  she  was  invariably  faithful  to  it;  and  when  Catherine  de 
Medici  counselled  her  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  changing 
humor  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  made  this  reply,  which 
breathes  the  fervor  of  new  converts:  ''Madame,  sooner  than 
ever  go  to  mass,  if  I  had  my  kingdom  and  my  son  in  my  hand, 
I  would  hurl  them  both  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  they 
should  change  my  purpose." 

At  the  moment  of  departing  for  Beam,  she  embraced  her  son 
Henry ;  bathed  him  with  her  tears,  and  besought  him  to  hold 
fiist  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Henry  lY.  was 
one  day  to  forget  the  tears  and  adieus  of  his  mother. 

On  her  return  to  her  native  land,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  engaging,  in 
the  work  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  opened  schools,  colleges,  hospitals. 
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and  published  a  new  code,  a  precious  monmnent  of  her  good 
sense  and  sagacity,  which  bears  the  name  of  M  de  la  reine  Je^ 
hanne.  There  were  soon  no  more  mendicants  in  the  B^am. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  science 
and  letters,  were  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  In- 
toxication, usury,  games  of  chance,  were  severely  prohibited. 
All  the  arts  flourished  with  the  new  fidth ;  and  even  to  this  day, 
at  the  end  of  three  centuries,  the  people  of  the  B4am  pronounce 
only  with  a  pious  tenderness  the  name  of  the  good  queen^  who 
so  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 

Jeanne  d'Albret  had  many  struggles  to  endure  and  perils  to 
brave.  The  Cardinal  d'Armagnac  reproached  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  with  having  introduced  into  her  dominions  a  heresy 
which  had  committed  so  many  excesses.  ^^  You  make  me  blush 
for  you,"  she  replied  to  him :  "  take  away  the  beam  from  your 
own  eye,  that  you  may  see  the  mote  in  your  neighbor's ;  cleanse  the 
earth  from  the  innocent  blood  that  your  party  have  poured  out." 

In  1563,  Pius  IV.  summotied  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  within  six  months,  under 
pain  of  the  loss  of  her  crown  and  her  possessions.  Jeanne 
d'Albret  complained  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor  L'Hospital,  made  it 
known  to  the  Pontiff  that  he  was  much  offended  at  this  attempt 
to  take  away  a  subject  and  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France  from. 
her  rightftd  judges.  The  Pope  recoiled.  Once  more  the  times 
of  Gregory  VIL  had  gone  by  forever. 

Escaped  from,  this  peril,  Jeanne  d'Albret  ran  into  another. 
The  historian  De  Thou  relates,  that  the  project  had  been  con- 
ceived, at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  of  seizing  her,  with  her  children, 
to  deliver  her  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  veiy  wife  of 
Philip  n.,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France,  informed  her  rela- 
tion  of  it,  and  the  plot  miscarried* 
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If  Jeanne  d^Al bret  cotild  have  moved  on  a  bronder  theatre, 
she  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  first  woman  of  her  century. 
^^  She  was,^  says  the  Abb6  le  Labonrenr,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
Memovra  of  Cagtlmcm^  ^^  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  generous, 
the  most  learned  princess  of  her  times,  haying  in  her  heart  the 
Bonroe  of  all  virtues,  and  all  great  qualities.'^  Agrippa  d'Au- 
bign^  says  also :  ^'  She  had  nothing  of  woman  but  her  sex,  a  soul 
formed  for  masculine  duties,  a  mind  powerful  in  great  a£GEurB, 
and  a  heart  invincible  to  great  adversities." 

What  Henry  IV.  had  that  was  excellent — ^his  chivahric  char- 
acter, his  generosity,  his  love  of  the  people — ^he  inherited  from 
his  noble  mother,  and  France  should  always  associate  with  the 
name  of  her  most  popular  king  that  of  Jeanne  d'Albret 
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The  defection  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  supported  by  the  tri- 
umvirate, produced  the  fruits  which  the  Catholic  party  expected. 
CoUgny  and  his  brothers,  seeing  that  they  were  treated  with  dis- 
trust, left  the  court.  The  Prince  of  Cond6,  whom  they  affected 
to  set  aside,  established  himself  at  Paris ;  and  the  Guises  had  a 
free  field  for  the  commission  of  those  acts  which,  in  more  peace- 
ful times,  would  have  been  qualified  as  high  treason  of  the  first 
rank.  They  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  "King  of  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  engaged  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  extermination  of  heretics.  At  the  same  time 
they  put  at  defiance  the  Edict  of  January  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  in  the  massacre  of  Yassy. 

Yassy  was  a  little  fortified  town  in  the  county  of  Champagne. 
It  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  a  third  of  whom, 
without  counting  the  neighboring  villages,  made  a  profession  of 
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tiui  Befi/rtnfid  faidi.  ThU  cbanging  of  religion  imtnted  the  Lav 
raimis,  wlio  were  eetablmbed  near  by,  in  their  domain  of  Join- 
villtd,  and  })articularly  a  very  aged  lady,  the  ducbefls  dowager  of 
(luitia,  who  could  not  comprehend  why  they  had  not  tiiettdj 
miulo  an  end  of  all  the  Hugnenots.  She  pretended  that  tiie 
iiiluihitantii  of  Yamy  had  not  the  right,  as  vassals  of  her  grand- 
(lau^litar,  Mary  Stuart,  to  adopt,  without  her  permission,  a  new 
religion.  She  menaced  tliem  with  a  terrible  vengeance,  and 
thuy  paying  no  attention  to  it,  she  invited  her  son,  the  duke, 
KranoiM  de  Guise,  to  make  a  striking  example  of  these  insolent 
wratohea. 

The  88 til  of  February,  1569,  having  received  from  the  King  of 
NuMirn^  an  invitation  to  return  to  Paris  to  suppress  the  Hngne- 
uota^  tho  D\iko  dojuirttMi  iWm  the  Ch&teau  de  Joinville  with  an 
i>aiH\rt  \4'  aovv^^al  noblomon,  and  two  hundred  cavalry.  On  reach- 
ii\g^  Xl\^  u^t  u\im\iug^  Brouaseval,  a  village  situated  a  quarter  of 
a  Un^^uo  t\\\m  Yaa^V)  he  hi>ard  the  sound  of  bells.  ^  What  is 
thai  f  ^  h^vhI  ho  ivf  one  i>f  his  alti>ndant8,  ^  It  is  die  pieaching  of 
the  Hi\giKau4a,''  ''  By  the  Death  of  Qod>^  exdaims  die  Duke, 
^  vr\>  will  h^genole  them  v^onr  so(«i  in  a  different  strle.^ 

l>u  Suu\)i\v^  the  Isl  of  Harc^  white  enteriii^  ^•b^Jt  1m  ^m 
JK^iaeU  by  liix^  kKMN««nea  and  ardkei^  He  lyted  be£ve  tike 
HMMrk^  aiH)  i»ei^  fiMr  Ike  frier  and  Aie  |«\>^^oist^  botik  glial  €■»- 

%.^  Ike  im«ubec v^""  aKHil  tweh^  kuwlNtl  ia  a  banu  %»  ULtitiiit 
lke»  w\^iiiki^  ¥iftikNr  lk»  |«eliMm  ef  Aie  £i£ct  ^  Jj 
X^i^Mf^  ef  ^^Mi  wi^«^  anMie4s  ^^  iW  «E^ip(Mt  %}<t  tw» 

l\e  »^4itkM!^  ot^  %k»  lH>k%K  Wi|ptf>i>gikiir  ^ni» 
aii4  (N!0MA  l^^  c«a\  ^fcy>i^<a#ftv  Wwaioik  Ayk  nAifa 
tiMi^  tiW/    IW  <kiriiiM  kagftwht  i»  v.^mii»  ifc»  4ffii»^  kwa 
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Oo^s  deaffi^  hSl  ihese  Muguefnots  t  13ie  fint  one  they  encounter 
k  a  poor  crier  of  wine.  "  In  whom  do  you  believe f"  "I  be- 
lieve in  Jeens  Christ,'^  replied  this  man,  and  a  blow  of  a  pike 
ftUs  him  to  the  ground.  Two  otherB  are  killed  near  the  door, 
and  fiom  without  they  shoot  with  arquebuses  those  who  showed 
themselves  at  the  openings  of  the  bam.  The  Oalvinists  had 
piled  together  stones  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  noise  of  this  tumult,  Guise  throws  himself  into  the 
m£lte.  On  arriving,  he  receives  a  blow  from  a  stone  in  his  face, 
and  his  blood  flows.  The  rage  of  his  men  is  redoubled,  and  he 
is  master  of  himself  no  longer.  There  is  no  pity  for  sex,  or  for 
age ; — a  horrible  butchery  begins.  Some,  on  their  knees  with 
clasped  hands,  ask  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
leplied :  **  Call  upon  your  Christ !  Where  is  he  now  ?"  Others 
raise  up  the  roof,  and  attempt  to  escape  by  the  walls  of  the  town. 
These  they  kill  by  balls  from  the  arquebuses,  says  an  old  histo- 
rian, as  they  would  pigeons  on  a  roof. 

The  pastor,  Leonard  Morel,  was  kneeling  in  his  pulpit,  calling 
<m  Qod  for  mercy.  They  shoot  at  him ;  he  tries  to  save  himself; 
bat  near  the  door  he  falls  over  a  dead  body,  and  receives  the 
blows  of  a  Bword  on  his  right  shoulder  and  on  his  head.  Sup- 
posing himself  mortally  wounded,  he  cries  out :  ^^  Lord,  I  com- 
mit my  soul  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me." 

Two  noblemen,  who  were  present,  say :  "  It  is  the  minister ; 
let  us  take  him  to  M.  de  Guise."  They  carry  him,  for  he  could 
not  walk,  and  the  Duke  says  to  him :  ^^  Minister,  come  here ;  are 
you  the  minister  of  these?  Who  made  you  so  bold  in  seducing 
this  people  T  "  I  am  no  seducer,"  says  Morel,  "  I  have  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  "  God's  death  1"  replies  the  Duke, 
^does  Ihe  Gospel  preach  sedition!  You  are  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  all  these  people;  you  shall  be  hanged  at  once.  Here, 
provost,  order  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  to  hang  him."    Happily, 
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among  hundreds  of  butchers,  he  found  no  (me  who  was  willing 
to  act  as  executioner.  Morel  was  detained  under  strong  guard, 
and  this  delay  saved  him. 

Sixty  corpses  remained  on  the  place  of  butchery,  and  two  hun- 
dred others  were  wounded,  some  mortally.  Thej  stripped  the 
dead,  and  some  days  after,  the  lackeys  of  the  Duke  made  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  these  objects,  ciying,  with  a  loud  voice,  says 
Crespin,  like  a  bailiff  who  had  seized  furniture  on  an  executi<HL 

During  the  massacre,  the  Bible  of  the  Calvinists  was  carried 
to  the  Duke.  He  gave  it  to  his  brother.  Cardinal  Louis  de 
Guise,  who  was  standing  upon  the  ¥ralls  of  the  cemetery.  ^  Take 
it,"  said  he,  ^^  behold  the  titles  of  the  books  of  these  Hugue- 
nots. ..."  ^^  There  is  nothing  bad  in  these,  they  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  replied  the  Cardinal  ..."  How,  O  blood  of  Qod, 
the  Holy  Scripture?  Fifteen  hundred  years  and  more  this  book 
has  been  completed,  and  only  one  year  has  it  been  printed.  By 
the  dead  Christ,  all  is  useless."  The  Cardinal  could  not  keep 
fixmi  saying :  "  My  brother  is  wrong." 

This  incident  is  not  unworthy  of  history ;  it  shows  at  once  how 
gross  and  profound  was  the  ignorance,  in  the  matter  of  religicm, 
of  the  principal  defender  of  the  Boman  Church  in  our  country. 

The  Duke  walked  back  and  forth,  biting  his  beard,  which 
was  his  sign  of  violent  rage.  He  ordered  the  judge  of  the  place 
into  his  presence,  and  reproached  him  for  having  suffered  these 
conventicles.  Tie  judge  allied  the  Edict  of  January.  "  The 
Edict  of  January,"  said  Guise,  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword ;  "  the  edge  of  this  iron  shall  soon  sever  that  Edict,  so 
strtMigly  bound." 

The  next  day,  at  Eclain»i,  his  informers  informed  him  that  the 
Huguenots  of  Yassy  had  sent  complaints  to  the  king.  ^Let 
them  go,"  said  he,  with  disdain ;  ^  they  will  find  neither  Hmr 
Admiral  nor  their  CSianoelkr." 
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Seflection,  however,  convinced  him  that  it  was  no  small  affidr 
to  have  authorized  this  butcheiy  in  profound  peace,  and  he  sent 
an  attorney  to  Yassy  to  commence  an  appearance  of  inquest 
They  invented  the  story  that  the  Huguenots  had  been  the  ag- 
greaBoi8,.88  if  it  was  not  extravagantly  improbable  that  men 
without  aima,  assembled  around  a  pulpit,  with  women  and  chil* 
dien,  would  have  first  attacked  the  numerous  escort  of  Francis 
deGhusel 

The  following  year,  on  his  death-bed,  the  Duke  declared  that 
he  had  neither  premeditated  nor  ordered  the  massacre  of  Yassy. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  him  upon  his  word,  notwithstanding 
the  decisive  remarks  of  Bayle ;  it  would  be  painful  for  us  to  see 
an  igiu>ble  chief  of  asBaflsinfl  in  the  defender  of  Metz,  the  victor 
<3i  Benty,  the  noble  and  valiant  captain.  But  had  he  not  a  de* 
sign  fully  matured  of  committing,  at  least,  some  acts  of  violence 
against  the  Huguenots  of  Yassy?  And  what  did  he  do  to  pre- 
vent the  massacie  ?  Was  he  a  man  to  be  disobeyed  ?  Towards 
the  doee  of  the  affidr,  he  ordered,  upon  the  request  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  Guise,  the  pregnant  women  to  be  spared,  and  none  else. 
Besides,  did  he  punish,  did  he  disavow  any  of  the  murderers! 
Let,  then,  the  want  of  premeditation  be  granted,  if  men  will ;  but 
the  consent  of  Guise  to  the  massacre  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
occurrence,  never.  The  blood  of  Yassy  is  on  his  head ;  he  has 
heem  pumshed  for  it,  himself  and  his  son,  and  his  &mily. 
^They  that  take  up  the  swofd  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

The  news  of  the  massacre  of  Yassy  produced,  in  the  whole 

kingdom,  an  extraordinaiy  impression ;  it  roused  in  all  the  Be-^ 

fcmned  people  indignation  and  iiorror.     It  was  no  more  the 

crime  of  a  vile  populace  led  on  by  some  jnriests  or  abject 

numks.    It  was  one  of*  the  greatest  lords  of  France  who  had, 

despite  the  laws,  poured  out  in  torrents  the  blood  of  the  fisdth^ 

fuL    K  this  massacre  reniained  unpunished,  what  would  become 

11 
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of  Justice  t  And  who  could  be  certain  that  he  would  not  be 
butchorod  I 

At  Paris  the  agitation  was  so  great,  that  thej  feared  an  im- 
mediate nish  to  arms,  and  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  invited  the  faithful  to  suspend  their  assemblies. 
But  they  replied,  that  this  would  be  to  give  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  their  enemies,  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  in  the 
kingiloni  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  laws.  They  confined 
themselves  to  a  simple  request  for  assistance  from  the  marshal 
for  the  observance  of  the  edicts. 

The  Prince  of  Oond^  and  the  principal  members  of  the  Prot- 
estant i>arty,  addressed  themselves  to  Catherine  de  MedicL 
They  set  before  her  eyes  the  insolence  of  the  Triumvirate,  the 
leagtie  of  the  Lorraine  princes  with  the  King  <^  Spain,  the  in- 
cneasing  audacity  of  their  enterprises,  the  dangers  which  direat- 
ened  the  royal  authority,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  for  the  canse  of  the  throoe, 
whi<^  allied  itself  now  to  that  of  the  Protestsnt  fidth.  Gatherine 
made  use  of  her  ordinaiy  dissimulatjon,  gave  evasive  replieBy 
and  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  eeovts  <rf  the  Oslviniste,  in 
order  to  use  Ker  inftttence,  aooording  to  drcnmsttnoeB,  lor  or 
againsl  thevn» 

T)ie  Oon^tcty  of  Fsris  decided  that  they  woold  eihanst  all 
the  resources  of  justice  befofe«  opposh^  force  to  foroe,  wai  aettt 
nieod<«rede  Btee  to  the  eout  to  demaiid  the  severe  pnnshmaat 
af  ^  Yuurderers.  1>ie  Siv^ef  Navairss  being  proooBt  att  die 
tt«dience«  ai^  wishing  to  ^\i«  his  new  allies  pledges,  coEcSaisied: 
^ Xhty  have  hntted  etomes  «t  »^  brother,  the  Didse  <£  Giua; 
nothit^  w«s  able  to  r»(traki  the  fooy  cf  his  scUBeR;  mod  hunr 
you  weTl  that  whoever  towAies  him  with  his  fii^er^  end,  trmriwi 
iny  «ntjre  body.^  ^  Sire,^  rt^iBed  Bdae  to  him,  ^  it  imtmily  W 
Mttes  the  OlMNh  <if  ^k4, 4a  wImm  wane  I  nieah,tD 
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VhwBj  and  not  to  strike  them ;  bat  may  it  please  you  also  to 
remember,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many  ham- 


Theodore  de  Beze  spoke  the  tmth.  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and 
his  eompanions  have  fiedlen ;  the  persecntors  sleep  in  the  depth 
ef  their  sepoldire,  and  the  French  Beformation  still  exists. 


VL 


We  come  to  the  wars  <tf  religion.  Hie  history  of  the  Protest- 
ants mingles  here  with  the  general  history  of  France ;  and  as  it 
is  idlated  in  nmnberless  writings  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all, 
we  shall  give  only  a  rapid  summary  of  the  principal  &cts,  con- 
fining ouselves  particularly  to  what  may  serve  to  exhibit  the 
internal  life  of  the  oppressed  paity . 

Hie  Duke  of  Guise  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  Hie 
priests  crowd  back  the  multitude  as  the  man  dT  Yassy  goes  by, 
eomparing  him  with  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  bestowing  on  him 
tlie  prions  name  of  defender  of  the  faith.  Catherine  de  Med- 
ici was  hurt  at  this  triumph  in  her  pride  as  mother,  and  in 
her  rights  as  reg^it ;  bat  the  Duke  did  not  leave  her  time  to 
league  herself  with  the  Calvinists.  Encouraged  by  the  support 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  Anne  de  Montmorency,  and  the  Marshal 
de  St  Andr6,  he  took  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de  Medici, 
and  conveyed  them  from  Fontainebleau  to  Melun,  from  Melun 
to  Yincennes,  and  from  Yincennes  to  Paris.  These  were  the  Sth 
and  6th  days  of  the  October  of  the  Triumvirate. 

No  one  longer  knew  where  was  the  Intimate  authority. 
Sovereignty  floated  at  haaaid.  The  Protestants  were,  to  some  de- 
gree, placed  without  the  law  by  the  daring  attempts  of  that  man 
who  had  just  massacred  their  brethren,  and  they  found  them- 
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selves  in  a  sitoation  demanding  pers(»ial  defence.  So,  jGrom  ono 
end  of  France  to  the  other,  without  previous  agreement,  fliey 
threw  themselves  upon  their  arms,  as  when  one  finds  his  hoos^ 
forced  at  night  by  a  band  of  brigands. 

^^  It  is  forever  to  be  noted,"  says  an  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy,  ^'  that  as  long  as  Ujie  Protestants  have  died  under  the 
form  of  justice,  unjust  and  cruel  as  this  might  be,  they  have  bent 
their  necks,  and  never  appealed  to  arms.  But  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistracy,  tired  of  burning,  have  thrown  the 
knife  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  by  the  tumults  and  great 
massacres  of  France,  have  taken  off  the  venerable  countenance 
of  justice,  and  made  them  die,  neighbor  by  neighbor,  under  the 
i^ound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  who  could  forbid  the  miserable 
ones  from  opposing  arms  to  arms,  sword  to  sword,  and  fixHu 
catching  of  a  fury  without  justice  the  contagion  of  a  just  indig- 
nation ?  .  .  .  .  Let  foreign  nations  judge  which  of  the  two  have 
the  guilt  of  war  upon  their  head  P'  i 

The  queen-mother  appeared  to  auth<»i2e  the  taking  of  arma 
by  the  Huguenots,  and  even  to  solicit  it  in  the  name  of 
Ohailes  IX.  ^^My  cousin,"  wrote  she  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  ^'  you  will  remember  to  take  care  of  the  children,  the 
mother,  and  the  kingdom ;  as  one  whom  it  concerns,  and  who 
may  be  assured  of  never  being  forgotten.  If  I  die  before  I  have 
the  means  to  acknowledge  this  service,  as  I  desire  to  do,  I  will 
leave  directioiiB  with  my  duldren.  I  see  80  many  things  which 
displease  me,  that  were  it  not  for  the  confidence  I  have  in  you, 
that  you  will  aid  me  in  preserving  this  kingdom,  and  the  right 
of  the  king  my  son,  in  spite  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  eveiy 
thing,  I  should  be  still  more  disheartened."  Hiese  letters,  ccnn- 
municated  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  strengthened  them  in  their 
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» 

{ffojectB ;  they  belieyed.  ihey  should  defend  not  only  their  own 
eaoBe,  bnt  that  of  royalty. 

On  both  sides  the  foreigner  was  called  into  the  kingdom.  The 
Oatholics  first  set  the  example ;  the  Pontiff  of  Bome  preached 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain  a  crusade  like  that  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Huguenots  claimed  in  their  turn 
the  support  of  Protestant  nations.  Some  were  ranged  under  one 
banner,  some  under  another:  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Germans,  and 
Engliflh.  It  will  always  be  thus  in  the  great  wars  of  religious  and 
pditical  principles.  They  separated  then,  not  from  people  to 
peoide,  but  from  belief  to  belief,  because  the  question  concerned 
something  which  extended  beyond  nationality  itself^  and  because 
a  nadre  oountiy  is  dear  only  so  far  as  it  realizes  the  high  conyio- 
tions  which  have  possession  of  the  soul.  If  there  should  burst  forth 
to-morrow  in  Europe  a  great  struggle  upon  the  fundamental  max- 
hng  of  politics,  what  was  seen  in  the  sixteenth  century  would 
return ;  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  change  the  devices,  ban- 
ners, and  the  word  of  battle  to  the  combatants. 

Each  party  published  long  manifestoes,  a  thing  which  is  still 
inevitable  in  a  war  of  principles.  The  Calvinists  demanded  the 
strict  execution  of  the  Edict  of  January,  the  liberation  of  the  king 
and  the  queen-mother,  whom  they  declared  captives,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  Yassy,  or,  at  least,  the 
retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Qnise,  and  the  two  other  triumvirs, 
to  their  chdte€mx.  The  Catholics  responded,  in  respect  to  the 
Edict  of  January,  with  equivocal  phrases ;  to  the  demand  for  the 
libttution  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  that  they  were  perfectly 
free ;  to  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  affair  of  Yassy, 
that  there  was  no  person  to  punish ;  and  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  personages  of  the  Triumvirate,  that  their  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  public  good. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  these  preliminary  debates  was 
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the  act  of  association  concluded  between  the  Prince  of  Oond6 
and  the  Calvinistic  lords,  the  11th  of  April,  1562,  after  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  protested  that  they  had  be- 
fore their  eyes,  in  this  alliance,  only  the  honor  of  Qodj  the 
deliverance  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  mamtenance  of  the  edicts, 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  violated  them.  They  sol- 
emnly swore  to  prevent  blasphemies,  violence,  pillage,  sacking, 
all  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  and  to  appoint  good  and 
futhful  ministers,  who  should  teach  them  to  do  his  will.  They 
appointed,  as  chief  and  conductor  of  their  enterprise,  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  as  being  of  royal  blood,  and  protector  of  the  crown  of 
France.  They  promised,  in  fine,  on  their  part,  by  their  hope  of 
eternal  happiness,  that  they  would  perform  their  duty  with  en- 
tire fidelity. 

Their  first  attempts  with  arms  were  fortunate.  Orleans,  Tours, 
Bourges,  Poitiers,  Eouen,  Havre,  Lyons,  Montauban,  Nismes, 
and  most  of  the  fortified  castles  of  Kormandy,  the  Poitou,  the 
Saintonge,  Guyenne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphiny,  fell  into  their 
power,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April. 

The  Triumvirate,  on  their  part,  acted  with  energy.  They  dic- 
tated at  their  pleasure  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  and  the 
decrees  of  parliament  They  undertook  especially  to  bind  with- 
out reserve  the  people  of  Paris  to  their  own  fortune.  The 
Catholic  howrgeoia  were  armed  and  enrolled  as  soldiers.  They 
counted  on  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin. 
The  corporation,  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  city^  were  held 
in  readiness.  Chains  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  for 
barricades,  in  case  of  attack.  Certificates  of  Catholicism  were 
requested  from  all  the  procwreu/rs^  receivers,  gvmiemera^  the  po- 
lice of  the  city,  and  other  public  officers.  The  churches  were 
the  dnjiba  of  the  time;  they  were  still  mcnre  so  under  the  League. 
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Hie  Huguenots  received  orders  to  leave  Paris  in  twenty-fonr 
hours,  under  pain  of  death.  The  infiunons  accusations  of  pre- 
ceding years  had  been  revived  against  them.  Disgraceful  prints 
were  constantly  circulating,  in  which  the  heretics  were  represented 
as  tearing  out  the  entrails  of  the  monks,  and  throwing  the  conse- 
crated wafers  to  the  swine.  The  fanaticism  of  the  populace  was 
inflamed  by  these  provocations  to  the  blindest  fury,  and  it  was 
enough  for  one  to  be  called  a  Huguenot,  in  passing  the  street, 
to  be  assassinated.    Beze  cites  numerous  examples  of  this. 

The  triumvirs  and  the  priests  were  not  ignorant  of  what  they 
were  gaining  in  securing  the  support  of  this  powerfnl  city. 
^^  Paris,"  says  the  historian  DavUar^  ^'  alone  had  more  influence 
for  its  own  party,  than  the  half  of  the  kingdom."  * 

Coligny  was  conscious  of  this.  He  advised  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
to  march  directly  upon  Paris,  saying  that  the  triumvirs  had  not 
yet  an  army,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prevail  over  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude.  Cond^  refused.  A  brother  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  act  cautiously,  even  towards  his 
most  violent  adversaries.  A  prince  of  the  blood  is  not  suitable 
for  rightly  conducting  a  party  in  the  moments  of  crisis,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  venture  all  to  conquer  all.  Would  the  Puritans  of 
England  have  triumphed,  if  they  had  chosen  for  a  leader  some 
member  of  the  royal  family  instead  of  a  man  of  such  condition 
as  Cromwell  ? 

Catherine  de  Medici  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  with  both 
parties — ^the  only  means  for  her  to  make  some  flgure.  In  the 
conflicts  of  military  men  she  had  no  more  power ;  in  negotia- 
tions, she  counted  upon  her  genius,  and  flattered  herself  with  en- 
tangling equally  in  her  intrigues  the  leaders  of  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

>T.Lp.l41. 
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A  first  conference  was  held  the  2d  of  June,  at  Thoniy,  in 
the  Beauce.  It  was  agreed  to  appear  with  escorts  of  an  equal 
nnmber  of  gentlemen,  who  should  keep  themselves  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  But  while  the 
chiefs  were  engaged  in  discussion,  the  noblemen  approached, 
and  felt  their  hearts  touched  with  emotion.  All  at  once  old 
friendships  are  awakened ;  quarrels  of  party  are  forgotten ;  there 
are  no  longer  Papists  nor  Huguenots ;  a^d  mingling  their  em- 
braces and  their  tears,  they  remember  only  how  they  have  passed 
their  youthM  years  together,  drank  from  the  same  cup,  and 
slept  under  the  same  roof.  Sacred  instinct  of  the  heart  I  It  in- 
spired a  betta:  feeling  than  the  science  of  theologians  and  the 
policy  of  statesmen. 

The  queen-mother  had  planned  with  the  Bishop  Montluc,  her 
intimate  counsellor,  a  singular  expedient,  that  of  engaging  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  submit  themselves  to  a  voluntary 
esle.  The  triumvirs  should  depart  from  the  court ;  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  the  Admiral,  and  the  principal  Calvinists,  should 
leave  the  kingdom,  till  the  majority  of  Charles  IX.,  and  thus 
the  religious  differences  could  be  reconciled.  This  project,  re- 
newed in  a  second  conference,  was  only  a  stratagem  of  court, 
which  could  effect  nothing. 

Much  time  had  been  lost  The  Calvinistic  noblemen,  who 
were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  from  their  own  purse,  began 
to  return  home,  and  the  army  of  the  triumvirs  became  strong. 
This  was  to  be  seen  in  the  redoubling  of  the  persecution.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  decreed  an  ordinance,  at  the  end  of  June, 
directing  the  Catholics  to  fall  upon  the  heretics,  and  to  kill  them 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  like  mad  dogs,  and  enemies  of 
both  Gk)d  and  men.  Each  Sunday  the  curates  were  to  read  at  their 
service  this  terrible  ordinance.  The  peasants,  the  laborers,  armed 
themselves  with  whatever  fell:  in  their  way,  and  scoured  the 
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ooontiy,  88  if  to  free  it  from  ferocioos  beasts.  The  monks  called 
diiB,  in  their  hideous  language,  looaening  the  gr%at  blood-haund} 

A  new  decree  of  the  parliament,  passed  the  18th  of  Angost, 
declared  all  the  Oalvinistic  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  traitors  to  God  and  the  king,  and  smnmoned 
them  to  appear  in  three  days,  in  de&nlt  of  which  they  would  be 
ponished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  persons  and  their  property. 

It  was  then  that  the  Seformers  decided  to  nige  D^Andelot  to 
bring  to  their  aid  sddiers  from  Germany,  and  to  c(mclnde  with 
Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  England,  a  treaty,  by  which  she  en- 
gaged  to  ftimish  a  succor  of  six  thousand  men ;  three  thousand 
were  to  enter  at  Havre-de-Grace,  and  three  thousand  to  serve 
Ibr  the  defence  of  Dieppe  and  Bouen,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  Coiid&  The  treaty  was  signed  the  20th  of  September,  156S, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  de- 
clared, before  Qod  and  men,  that  she  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  defend  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  Charles  DL,  her  brother, 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors. 


vn. 


The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  confederates  hastened  to  besiege  the 
dty  of  Bouen.  The  Oount  de  Montgomery,  the  same  who  had 
mortally  wounded  Henry  IL  in  a  tournament,  commanded  there, 
and  he  had  with  him  a  devoted  population,  and  a  strong  garrison. 

Between  the  besi^ers  and  the  besieged,  one  might  mark  a 
contrast  which  was  to  reproduce  itself^  eighty  years  after,  be- 
tween the  Puritans  of  Cromwell  and  the  royalist  Cavaliers.  In 
the  Catholic  army  great  license  prevailed.    Catherine  de  Med- 

'  liAcher  U  gnnde  16  vri  dre. 
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idi  who  had  turned  to  the  Bide  of  the  Btrongefit,  had  brought  with 
her  her  ladies  of  honor.  The  trenches  were  opened  with  the  mnaic 
of  BerenadoB,  and  ladies  of  the  court,  making  themselves  judges 
of  the  camp,  bestowed  rewards  upon  the  Cavaliers.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  city  all  was  solemn  and  eam^est  No  games,  no 
spectades ;  sermons,  prayers,  the  chanting  of  psalms,  and  after 
the  religious  duties,  the  females  themselves  went  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  their  husbands  on  the  ramparts. 

After  five  weeks'  siege,  Eouen  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
delivered  for  ei^t  days  to  the  finy  of  the  soldiery.  Hie  par- 
liament, which  had  retired  to  Louviers,  completed  the  work 
by  judicial  murders.  Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
condemned  to  death ;  among  odiers,  John  de  MandreviDe,  prea- 
ident  of  the  court  of  aids,  and  the  pastor,  Auguslui  ]|[arknL 

The  latter  had  taken  part  in  the  0»ifer»)ce  cf  PoisBy.  Ha 
had  leanung,  piety,  nM>deratioii  of  duurader,  and  was  hdd  in 
great  esteem  among  the  fidthfiiL  HieOoiislablecaDedMarioral 
belbtre  him,  and  accused  him  of  ha  vxDg  seduced  the  pecqple.  ^if 
I  have  seduced  them,''  replied  the  muuster  of  Qirigt,  ^God  fint 
seduced  me;  lor  I  have  pieached  to  tbem  only  the  p«ire  Word 
of  God.^  While  they  were  dragging  him  wpoa  a  hurdle  to  &e 
gibbet,  he  exhocted  his  compaiiiona  in  death  to  gJonfy  die  Loid 
till  Oietr  laet  breatk 

Anlotae  de  Bburboft  was  moctd^  wounded  durxng  dbe  siega, 
and  the  Uceaftioua  paBsaoua  he  codUl  not  restruEu  hustaued  Ua 
end.  After  having  ree^ved  tihe  sacxamettt^  aft  die  eolMatf  of 
abidbop  of  the  courts  he  s^ppeared^  in  his  last  innmfnte»  to  rt- 
turn  to  the  Refecuwd  fiu^  ;  &r  he  »kfid  his  physieHn  to  roaii 
li>  hiia  dto  Bibte^  and  wiAl  e?es  fi&d  w^  touts,  ha  si^^cated 
pucdon  of  God^  dadariBg  Attft  if  he  eouU  leeovec;  he  wouU 
cuB^e  die  pwe  Goq^  to  be  prenched  dirou^bouft  the  kzngtioiii. 
Btt  il  was  toe  lutow    Antoine  de  Bwrboai  died  at  the  ag^  of 
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finty-four  yean ;  and  tl^e  only  fimeral  BermoQ  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced over  him  is  that  of  Etienne  Pasqnier :  ^^  The  King  of 
Navaire  died  from  a  baU ;  he  is  regretted  by  neither  party.'' 

The  19th  of  December  was  the  battle  of  Drenx.  The  Oalvin- 
istic  army  nmnbere^  four  thousand  cavalry  and  five  thousand 
infantry ;  the  Catholic  army,  sixteen  thousand  infimtry  and  two 
thousand  cavalry.  These  forces  were  small  for  a  contest  involv- 
ing such  important  results;  and  stiU  foreigners  formed  two^hirds 
of  the  troops  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  half  those  of  the  Huguenots. 
But  war  was  raging  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other ;  every 
province,  every  town,  and,  to  some  extent,  every  borough  had 
its  soldiers,  and  the  troops  encamped  near  Dreux  formed  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  combatants. 

For  more  than  two  hours,  the  armies  faced  each  othet  in 
l^oomy  suspense.  Each  thought  in  himself,  as  the  brave  Lanoue 
relates,  that  there  were  before  him  his  relations,  friends,  and  com- 
panions. But,  at  last,  the  battle  began,  and  was  continued  sev^ 
hours  with  tremendous  friry.  Eight  thousand  dead  were  stretched 
upon  the  plain  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  Calvinists,  at  first,  had  the  advantage,  and  some  fiigitives, 
having  brought  the  report  of  it  to  Paris:  ^^Well,  then,"  said 
Catherine  de  Medici,  tranqiully  '^  we  must  hereafter  pray  to  God 
in  French." 

But  the  Duke  of  Guise,  charging  with  his  reserve,  changed 
the  fitte  of  the  day.  Coligny  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  his 
army  to  the  charge ;  he  could  only  retire  in  good  order.  The 
commanders  of  both  armies,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  were  made  prisoners.  Marshal  de  St. 
Andr6,  one  of  the  triumvirs,  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
^Die,  traitor,"  said  a  Protestant  officer,  shattering  his  head  with 
a  ball  of  his  pistol,  ^^  die,  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whose  possea- 
sioos  you  have  robbed." 
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Winter  did  not  suspend  hostilities.  Colignj  again  took  flie 
field  in  npper  and  lower  Il^ormandj.  The  Duke  of  Guise  set 
ont  to  beside  Orleans,  the  principal  seat  of  war,  and  the  caAre 
of  the  operations  of  the  Galvinistic  party.  ^  This  burrow,  <»ioe 
taken,  where  the  foxes  have  their  home,"  .said  he,  ^^  thej  will 
soon  be  hotlj  hunted  thronghont  France."  , 

Already,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  deface  of  D^Andelot  and  of 
the  bourgeois,  two  Fanboorgs  had  been  taken,  and  the  tower  on 
the  bridge  carried,  when  the  Duke  of  Ghiise  was  wonnded,  in  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  Febroaiy,  1563,  bj  Jean  Poltrot  de  T£6tkj 
who  shot  him  with  a  pistol  presented  dose  to  his  breast  He  died 
six  days  after,  bitterly  r^retted  bj  the  Catholic  party.  Thej 
performed  for  him  at  Paris  the  funeral  honors  of  a  king,  and 
CSatherine  de  Medici  affected  great  grief^  which  she  did  not  feeL 

Many  historians,  Mezeray  among  others,  declare  that,  in  his 
last  moments,  he  counselled  the  queen-mother  to  make  peace  aa 
Boon,  as  possible,  adding,  that  whoever  should  prevent  it,  would 
be  an  enemy  of  the  king  and  the  State.  Hiis  was  to  advise  tol- 
erance, since  peace  could  be  consolidated  only  (m  this  condition. 
Did  Francis  de  Guise  better  comprehend  his  duties  at  the  hour  of 
death  than  he  had  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life?  Peihi^ 
sa  Ambition  no  more  misled  him,  and  the  thought  of  the 
judgment  of  God  inspired  in  him  words  of  truth. 

The  murderer  was  a  noUeman  ci  Angoumois,  then  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  old.  An  ardent  Catholic  in  his  youlii, 
Poltrot  had  served  in  Spain,  and  so  adopted  the  language  and 
manners  of  that  country,  that  he  had  received  the  surname  of 
EkpagnoUt.  Having  embraced  the  Beformed  fidth,  he  waa 
oUiged  to  fly  to  Geneva,  and,  after  the  example  of  many  other 
noUemen,  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  artisan  to  secure  a  living. 
'EBb  disposition  became  soured,  his  imagination  feverishly  excited. 
Having  returned  into  France,  he  heard  complaintB  against  the ' 
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Duke  of  GkuBe  resotindiiig  everywhere,  wliile  the  HugaenotB 
ctDed  him  the  hustcher  of  Vassy^  and  tiie  murder  of  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brethren  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  act  of  lawful  re- 
taliation. Deplorable  effect  of  these  wars  of  religion,  which  de- 
stroyed all  correct  ideas  of  justice,  and  depraved  the  souls  of  men  I 
Deep  called  unto  deep. 

fChe  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  changed  the  &oe  of  affiuis. 
Anne  de  Montmorency  being  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  chief  in 
tlie  Catholic  army  of  any  renown,  and  Catherine  de  Medici  re- 
sumed the  n^otiations  which  she  had  never  completely  aban- 
dmied.  She  attempted  to  seduce  Conde  by  the  promise  of  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince,  who  hacl 
ftllen  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  lived 
finr  three  months  absent  firom  the  austere  men  of  the  Calvinistic 
party;  he  dl/ready  respired^  says  Messeray,  the  wlvptwma  air  qf 
ihe  iiovH  (md  the  sed^c^e  injhief^  Won 

by  die  artifices  of  the  queen,  he  asked  permission  to  negotiate 
fi»'  a  peace  at  Orleans. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  he  addressed  these  two  quefr- 
tioDB  to  the  pastors :  Is  it  reascmable  to  continue  the  demand  that 
the  Edict  of  January  shall  be  entirely  reestablished  in  all  its 
articles  t  Or,  if  we  cannot  obtain  this,  would  it  not  be  expe- 
dient to  compromise  with  the  queen  in  order  to  allay  the  trou- 
Nes  of  the  kingdom!  The  pastcHB,  seeing  him  fidter,  addressed 
him,  to  the  number  of  seventy-two,  a  remonstrance  in  writing, 
demanding  a  firee  and  ]»otected  exercise  of  religion,  both  in  the 
l^aces  where  it  heretofore  existed,  and  where  it  should  be  desired 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Hie  Prince  obtained  no  encouragement,  and  despairing  of 
surmounting  the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  he  turned  towards 
flie  noUes,  whom  he  knew  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  communi- 
cated to  them  certain  clauses  which  accorded  to  the  noblesse  the 
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privileges  of  their  religion.  The  body  of  paston  was  neither 
heard  nor  received  into  this  conference,  and  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  accepted  the  proposed  articles. 

The  queen-mother  ni^ed  the  conclusion  with  eameBtnesa ;  she 
feared  to  lose  a  single  daj,  for  she  foresaw  that  if  Admiral  Oo- 
lignj  had  time  to  arrive,  the  whole  fabric  of  her  intriguee  would 
£ill  at  a  blow.  So,  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  Prino6\)f 
Cond6,  she  signed  the  articles,  and  this  treaty,  arranged  under 
the  form  of  an  edict  of  pacification,  was  published  at  Amboiae 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1563. 

It  contained  the  following  points:  The  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  towns  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinists,  from  the  7th  of  March,  1563 ;  permission  to  the  lord 
high-justices  to  hold  assemblies  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  do- 
mains ;  permission  to  the  nobles  of  the  second  rank  to  hold  reli- 
gious services  in  their  houses,  and  only  for  the  members  of  their 
households;  finally,  in  each  bailiwick,  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments,  the  granting  of  one  place  only 
for  worship.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  Eeformers  they  allowed  only 
domestic  worship.  "  Each  can  live,''  said  the  treaty,  '^  and  live 
and  dwell  freely,  in  his  own  house,  without  being  searched  or 
molested,  compelled  or  restrained,  in  the  exercise  of  his  con- 


science." 


The  articles  of  Amboise  were  certainly  far  from  the  Edict  ot 
January.  Instead  of  a  general  right,  they  granted  to  the  mass 
of  the  Protestants  only  the  right  of  private  conscience  and  the 
domestic  fireside.  The  nobles  alone,  and  the  fSuthftd  who  dwelt 
in  the  environs  of  a  town  or  bailiwick,  could  still  hold  assemblies- 
It  was  inclosing  the  disciples  of  the  Eeformation,  like  the  infected 
in  a  lazaretto. 

When  the  Admiral  learned  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  he 
burned  with  indignation.    '^  This  stroke  of  the  pen,"  said  he. 
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^  rains  more  churches  than  our  enemies  could  have  destroyed  in 
ten  years.** 

He  returned  to  Orleans  by  forced  marches,  and  airiyed  there 
the  23d  of  March,  hoping  still  to  find  some  means  of  obtaining 
better  terms.  He  presented  himself  before  the  Council,  and 
expressed  to  the  Prince  all  his  displeasure.  He  said  that  the 
affidrs  of  the  Protestants  were  in  a  good  condition ;  that  the  two 
principal  authors  of  the  war  were  dead,  and  the  third  a  prisoner ; 
tbat  in  confining  the  liberty  of  assemblies  to  a  town  with  a 
bailiwick,  and  to  the  high  lords,  they  sacrificed  the  poor,  who, 
nevertheless,  had  given  examples  to  the  rich ;  in  fine,  that  the 
noblemen  themselves,  who  should  desire  to  do  their  duty,  would 
soon  experience  the  galling  of  the  chains  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily accepted. 

lliis  representation  made  so  great  an  impression  that  many 
of  those  who  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Cond^  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  edict  revoked.  But  the  Prince  con- 
tinually replied  that  he  had  received  special  promises,  and  that 
when  he  should  be  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  all  would 
be  well.  Coligny  was  obliged  to  be  resigned.  They  surren- 
dered Orleans  to  the  troops  of  the  king,  and  the  Huguenots 
aided  in  retaking  Havre  from  the  English. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  war  of  religion,  if  this  word  may 
be  employed  for  a  simple  suspension  of  arms,  adopted  by  both 
parties,  with  mental  reservations.  No  one  was  satisfied ;  no  one 
eould  be.  Ardent  Catholics  complained  no  less  than  the  Prot- 
eftants.  Politicians  could  not  comprehend  these  categories,  in 
which  they  had  granted  to  a  few  what  was  denied  to  the  many. 
No  principle  had  dictated  the  edict  of  pacification ;  and  France, 
all  bleeding,  had  not  even  time  to  place  the  first  bandage  on 
her  deep  wounds. 
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After  tracing  the  general  cmrent  <^  affiuis,  we  should  cast  m 
glance  over  what  was  passing  in  the  fvovinces.  The  war  was  not 
confined  to  the  leaders  of  parties,  or  <»ganised  annies;  it  lepvo- 
doced  itself  nnder  a  thousand  forms  thion^ont  the  Vinplnm 
It  was  an  immense  and  fri^tfiil  struggle  of  province  against 
province,  of  city  against  city,*  quarter  against  qnarier,  hoose 
against  house,  man  with  man.  Xever  before  was  it  seen  so 
clearly,  that  of  all  wars,  the  wont  are  civil;  and  of  all  civil 
wars,  the  wars  of  religicHL 

The  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  regime  could  give  but  a 
fi^ble  idea  of  it  Fanaticism  had  made  France  a  countiy  of 
cannibals,  and  it  would  set  at  defiance  the  gloomiest  imagination^ 
to  invent  all  the  modes  of  refined  tortures,  revolting,  execrable, 
or  obscene,  which  were  then  practiced.  But  there  is  a  great 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  spectacle— -it  is,  that  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  hit- 
manity. 

We  shall  not  undertake,  however,  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  horrors.  Theodore  de  Beze  has  filled  a  volume  with 
them.  Jacques  de  Thou  dedicated  to  them  several  books  of  his 
history.  Crespin,  Jean  de  Serres,  the  memoirs  of  Montluc,  of 
Tavanes,  of  Conde,  of  Lanoue,  and  of  fifty  others,  are  filled  wiUi 
them.  Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  these  de- 
tails will  find  them  in  these  works.  Should  we  undertake  this 
task,  the  pen  would  twenty  times  fisdl  firom  our  hand. 

The  Huguenots  had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
observed  a  severe  discipline.  New  crusaders,  who  had  arisen 
at  the  call  of  their  conscience,  they  desired  to  justify  their  arms 
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bj  the  ansterity  of  their  life.  There  were  no  females  in  the 
camps ;  no  cards  nor  dice ;  no  blasphemy ;  no  disreputable  con- 
versation ;  no  marauding  nor  pillage.  The  nobility  paid  out  of 
their  own  purse  for  all  that  they  took  for  themselyes  and  their, 
people.  Those  guilty  of  violences  were  punished.  A  lord  of 
Dammartin,  having  violated  the  daughter  of  a  villager,  with 
difBculfy  escaped  with  his  life.  Another  was  hung  at  Orleans 
for  the  crime  of  adultery,  a  thing  which  manifested  more  clearly 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  the  differences  between  their  doc- 
trine  and  that  of  the  profligate  court  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 

Evening  and  morning,  as  the  soldiers  retired  and  arose,  there 
were  pubUc  prayers.  The  ministers,  distributed  by  companies, 
maintained  good  order  by  their  pious  exhortations.  A  prayer 
has  been  preserved  which  was  used  in  the  army.  The  Calvin- 
iflts  addressed  prayers  to  Gkxl  for  the  king,  the  queen-mother, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Hiere  was  the  same  discipline  at  Orleans.  ^^  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary exhortations  and  prayers  among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard," 
says  Theodore  de  Bdze,  ^'  they  attended  general  prayers,  espe- 
cially at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  close  of  which,  ministers 
and  all  the  people,  without  any  exception,  went  to  work  upon 
the  fortifications  with  all  their  power,  each  returning  again,  at 
fyar  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  prayers ;  and  a  place  was  also 
assigned  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded,  wbo  were  very  hu- 
manely treated  by  the  most  noble  women  of  the  city,  sparing 
neither  their  purse  nor  their  persons." ' 

But  this  lasted  only  a  few  months ;  Coligny  had  foreseen  it 
^  It  is  truly  a  beautiful  thing,  this  discipline,  provided  it  lasts," 
said  he,  ^  but  I  fear  these  people  are  exhausting  all  their  piety 
at  once.    I  have  commanded  the  infantry,  and  I  know  what  it 
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18 ;  it  often  illustrates  the  proyerb  which  sslje  :   JFfvm  a  younff 
hermit  an  old  devilP 

Beligions  passions,  joined  to  the  want  of  money,  compdled 
Ae  Hngaenots  to  appropriate  the  ornaments  of  the  chnrcheB. 
lliej  broke  the  sacred  vases,  mutilated  the  statnes  of  the  saintSy 
and  scattered  the  relics.  These  excesses  produced  in  the  heart  , 
of  the  Catholics  a  rage  impossible  to  describe.  '^  Yon  break  the 
images,''  said  they ;  ^  yon  destroy  the  relics  of  the  departed  I 
Well !  we  will  demolish  every  living  image  that  &lls  into  onr 
hands.'' 

The  arrests  (^  the  parliaments  increased  the  popular  fhiy,  by 
giving  it  an  appearance  of  justice.  The  peasant  left  his  plough, 
the  artisan  his  workshop.  They  formed  firom  these  vagrants, 
vagabonds,  mendicants,  volunteers,  free  companies,  armed  with 
sickles,  knives,  and  pikes.  They  chose  for  captain  an  adventurer, 
a  famous  brigand,  or  even  a  monk,  a  curate,  sometimes  even  m 
bishop ;  and  these  bands,  intoxicated  with  fanaticism  and  ven- 
geance, regarded  neither  law,  shame,  nor  mercy.  In  Cham- 
pagne they  received  the  name  of  the  harefooted  ! 

They  attacked  the  Calvinists  by  surprise,  massacred  the  men, 
violated  the  women,  demolished  the  dwellings,  tore  up  the  vines, 
damaged  the  trees,  and  rendered  entire  cantons  uninhabitable. 
^  Indeed,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  chie&  of  this  phrcnsied  rabble, 
^^  there  are  too  many  people  in  France ;  I  will  kill  enough  to 
cheapen  living." 

The  Huguenots,  we  may  not  doubt,  used  retaliation ;  but  being 
less  numerous,  and  belonging  in  general  to  the  more  cultivated 
classes,  did  less  evil  than  they  receive^. 

The  excesses,  eveiywhere  very  great,  were  particularly  so  on 
the  south  of  the  Loire,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  more  ardent  character  of  the  population. 
At  Cahors,  five  hundred  Huguenots  were  attacked  one  Sunday, 
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they  were  at  their  place  of  worship,  and  the  Bishop  Pierre 
Bertrandi  commanded  every  sonl  to  be  butchered.  At  Montan- 
ban,  the  inhabitants  left  their  city  at  the  approach  of  the  Catho- 
lic hordeB;  bnt  having  been  massacred  in  crowds,  the  snrvivora 
reentered  within  their  walls,  and  sustained  three  sieges  with 
lieroic  val(^. 

Hie  events  which  took  place  at  Toulouse,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1562,  may  serve  to  characterize  what  passed  throughout  the 
flonthem  provinces. 

That  city  then  numbered  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Prot- 
estants, the  most  part  bourgeois,  merchants,  professors  of  the 
university,  literary  men,  students,  magistrates.  They  had  chosen 
municipal  officers  or  CwpitouU^  of  a  spirit  conformed  to  their 
own.  "Toulouse,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "was  governed  by  a 
certain  medley  oi  cc^pitouU^  composed  of  three  kinds : — Catholics, 
Huguenots,  and  temporizers ;  persons;  however,  of  brilliant  in- 
tellect,— adorned  with  many  graces,  rich  and  munificent ;  and^ 
besides,  a  fourth  part  of  them  tinctured  with  the  ancient  heresy, 
(the  Albigensian,  probably,) — which  had  already  taken  strong 
root''' 

After  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  January,  the  Protestants 
had  erected,  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  wooden  church, 
which  would  hold  five  or  six  thousand  persons.  They  resorted 
thither  in  open  day,  and  the  women  showed  no  less  zeal  than  the 
men.  "They  had  parted  with  the  prayer-books  and  rosaries, 
ihey  formerly  carried  in  the  waist,"  says  our  chronicler,  still 
further,  "  those  inflated  robes,  hasqumea^  and  immodest  dresses, 
dances,  worldly  songs,  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit;  which  our  preachers  could  not  induce  the  Catholics  to 
accomplish  by  all  the  holy  admonitions  they  gave  them." ' 

^  JRiMrv  d4M,Q,  Botjud  iur  Im  trcMtt  advmut  m  la  ffilU  de  Ibftiotm^  p.  85. 
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The  majority  in  parliament  continued  to  protect  the  andent 
worship ;  and  the  people,  infuriated  bj  the  imprecations  of  the 
monks,  assanlted  the  Calvinists  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  and 
pillaged  their  houses.    All  was  violence,  disorder,  anarchy. 

Irritated  to  the  extreme,  and  led  on  by  some  of  their  principdi 
magistrates,  the  Protestants  seized  the  CSty  Hall,  or  Capitol,  on 
the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  May.  Immediately  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  parliament  pronounced  a  decree  against  the  Oapir 
totds  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affidr,  and  sent  to  demaiMl 
instant  help  from  all  the  officers  and  nobles  of  the  enyirons. 
They  then  presented  themselves  to  the  people  in  red  robes,  ordeft- 
ing  the  taking  of  arms  and  the  seizure  of  the  heretics,  dead  or 
alive.  ^'  Pillage,  kill  boldly,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  the 
king,  and  the  court,"  cried  five  or  six  phrensied  counsellors,  peak- 
ing through  the  streets. 

The  strnggle  became  terrible.  The  Calvinists  who  had  not 
been  able  to  take  refuge  in  the  H6tel-de-Yille,  were  taken  in 
their  houses,  hurled  from  the  windows,  thrown  into  the  Gkuronne. 
Some  wretched  ones,  whom  the  soldiers  were  conducting  to 
prison,  were  massacred  on  the  way,  and  woe  to  those  who 
were  well  dressed  1  They  presumed  that  eveiy  one*  who  was 
not  a  laborer,  member  of  parliament,  monk  or  priest,  must  be 
a  heretic. 

Another  fact  characteristic  of  this  struggle  is,  that  the  people, 
imagining  all  cultivation  of  the  mind  a  beginning  of  heresy, 
assembled  at  first  before  the  book-stores,  and  burnt  on  tiie 
public  places  all  the  books  they  contained.  These  ruffians,  who 
could  not  read,  believed  that  they  were  thus  acting  the  part  of 
good  Catholics. 

The  tocsin  sounded  from  all  the  churches,  and  for  five  or  six 
leagues  aroxmd.  Some  bands  of  peasants  threw  themselves  into 
the  city,  drawn  by  the  hope  of  pillage.    The  Calvinists,  besieged 
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in  the  Capitol,  had  some  cannon,  and  defended  themselves,  from 
Monday  till  Saturday,  with  the  courage  of  despair. 

At  last,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  with  nothing  for  the 
women  and  children  to  eat,  nor  powder  to  load  their  guns,  and 
the  people  having  built  fires  in  the  quarter  near  the  Capitol, 
they  asked  them  to  come  to  a  parley,  crying  out :  Vive  la  OroiaJ 
vive  la  Croix!  They  promised  the  Protestants  to  spare  their 
lives,  on  condition  they  would  leave  their  arms  and  baggage  in 
the  City  Hall..  Before  departing,  they  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Snpper  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  and  commenced,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night,  to  retire  by  the  gate  of  Yille- 
neave.  But  the  laborers  and  peasants,  whom  the  priests  had 
tanght  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  keep  fSo^ith  with  heretics,  fell 
upon  them,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  three  thousand  five 
hundred  perished  in  these  rencounters. 

The  parliament  proceeded  immediately  to  judicial  executions. 
It  first  mutilated  itself,  by  excluding  twenty-two  counsellors  who, 
without  being  Huguenots,  had  permitted  their  wives  or  other 
membero  of  their  families  to  attend  upon  the  preachings.  The 
Viffuier  of  the  city,  several  Ca^itovls^  and  three  hundred  other 
heretics,  were  executed  before  the  month  of  March,  1563.  Four 
hundred  persons  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  for 
contumacy.  The  clergy  had  published  a  monitoiy,  enjoming, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  eternal  damnation,  the  de- 
nouncing, not  only  of  the  heretics,  but  of  those  who  had  given 
them  counsel,  aid,  or  &vor. 

Now  were  enacted  deeds  of  atrocious  fanaticism.  It  is  related, 
fin*  example,  that  a  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  who  had 
oome  firom  Montauban  to  Toulouse,  was  summoned  to  recite 
the  Af>e  Maria.  He  replied  that  it  had  not  been  taught  him, 
and  on  that  alone  they  hung  him  to  a  gibbet. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  abominable  butcheries,  Blaise  de 
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Montliic,  and  the  Baron  des  AdretB  had  still  the  fiightftd  honor 
of  distingaishing  themselyes  by  their  cmelties.  The  former,  a 
nide  and  ignorant  soldier,  was  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the 
Catholic  chie&  of  the  south.  He  seemed  to  enjoy,  in  these  spec- 
tacles of  blood,  a  fierce  and  insatiable  delight ;  and  he  himself  has 
related  to  us,  in  his  Commentaries^  with  the  greatest  tranquillity 
of  mind,^  all  the  executions  he  ordered.  He  constantly  had  two 
butchers  following  him,  armed  with  axes  well  sharpened ; — ^he 
called  them  his  lackeys.  He  ordered  the  Huguenots  to  be  hung 
or  decapitated  without  trial ;  for  these  people,  said  he,  speaJk 
golden  words ;  and  the  roads  along  which  he  had  passed  were 
recognized  by  the  dead  bodies  which  hung  from  the  trees.  He 
did  not  neglect  the  care  of  his  fortune,  and  knew  how  to  gather 
gold  in  blood.  "  He  who  formerly  was  not  rich,^  says  Bran- 
tome,  "  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with  a  himdred 
thousand  crowns."  ^  He  obtained  also  for  his  exploits  the  baton 
of  a  Marshal  of  France. 

But  pitiless  as  he  was,  he  once  met  men  who  surpassed  him. 
These  were  Spaniards  whom  Philip  H.  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Catholic  party.  Having  taken  a  little  town  of  the  Agenois, 
Montluc  ordered  his  men  to  run  the  sword  through  all  defenders 
of  the  castle,  and  sent  back  the  women,  and  made  them  pass  by 
a  staircase  cut  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  Spaniards, 
who  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  court,  butchered  them  all, 
with  the  little  children  they  bore  in  their  arms.  When  Montluc 
reproached  them,  they  replied,  with  indifference :  "  We  thought 
that  these  were  all  disguised  Lutherans." 

The  Baron  des  Adrets,  who  conducted  the  bands  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, showed  himself  as  barbarous  as  Montluc.  He  had  em- 
braced the  new  religion  on  account  of  a  suit  in  which  he  accused 
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ike  Duke  of  Guise  of  having  occasioned  him  a  loss.  He  spread 
terror  in  the  Lyonnais,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  the  canton  of 
Avignon.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinistic  party  soon  mani- 
fiseted  a  shame  and  horror  at  his  crimes,  and  sent  Soubise  to 
Lyons  to  restrain  him.  They  took  him  prisoner  at  Yalence,  and 
he  was  not  liberated  till  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  which 
produced  in  him  so  bitter  a  resentment  that  he  returned  to  the 
Boman  communion,  in  which  he  died. 


IX. 


Catherine  de  Medici  was  very  reluctant  to  give  the  Prince  of 
Conde  the  office  of  lieutenan^general  of  the  kingdom,  which  she 
bad  promised.  She  caused  the  majority  of  her  son  to  be  de- 
clared from  the  lit  de  justice  held  in  the  Parliament  of  Eouen, 
the  17th  of  August,  1563.  Charles  IX.  was  then  only  thirteen 
years  and  two  months  old.  This  prince  was  not  destitute  of  nat- 
ural ability ;  he  loved  learning,  and  under  a  better  discipline, 
would  have  been  qualified  for  wearing  the  crown  with  dignity. 
But  his  mother  had  taught  him  early  to  be  deceitful,  double- 
tongued,  and  distrustful.  She  had  given  him  for  a  preceptor  a 
native  of  her  own  city  of  Florence,  Albert  Gondi,  afterwards  called 
Marshal  de  Ketz,  who  was,  according  to  Brantome,  an  ingenious, 
crafty,  corrupt,  treacherous  man,  a  great  dissembler,  swearing 
and  denying  God,  like  a  common  soldier. 

The  Edict  of  Pacification  was  not  carried  out.  Several  parlia- 
ments would  not  consent  to  enregister  it  till  after  long  resistance. 
He  governors  of  the  provinces  widened  or  restricted  its  provisions 
at  their  pleasure ;  and  the  States  of  Burgundy,  directed  by  the 
Duke  d'Aumale,  even  dared  to  declare  that  they  could  no  more 
suffer  two  religions  than  the  sky  could  endure  two  suns. 
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In  places  where  the  Catholics  were  the  stzongegt,  thejr  said 
tfiat  they  were  puUuted  by  the  yicinitj  of  the  heresv,  and  aban- 
dcmed  themselves  to  outrageous  violences  against  the  fiuthfnl  idio 
attended  the  assemblies.  Thev  penetrated  even  to  the  sanctnaijr 
of  the  fireside,  maltreating  those  who  chanted  psalms,  foran^ 
the  Huguenots  to  supply  holy  bread  for  the  parish  massegj  and 
to  give  money  for  the  confreries  of  the  Church.  And  when  the 
oppressed  appealed  to  the  ordinances,  they  replied  by  Uowb, 
sometimes  by  assassinations.  More  than,  three  thousand  among 
them  perished  by  violent  death  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Calvinists  were  in  the  majority, 
they  did  not  obey  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  they  could  not,  had 
they  wished  it ;  for  this  treaty  had  been  made  more  for  the  north 
than  for  the  south  of  France.  Let  one  picture  to  himself  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  persons  obliged  to  walk  sevoal 
leagues  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  a  privileged  town ! 

Catholics  and  Protestants  did  not  associate  together;  they 
were  encamped,  the  one  party  opposite  the  other,  always  ready 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  Catholics  commenced  from 
the  year  1563,  under  the  instigation  of  the  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops, to  form  themselves  into  leagues,  or  special  associations  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  They  agreed  to  consecrate  to  this  pur- 
pose, without  reserve,  their  persons  and  their  property.  The 
Calvinists,  on  their  side,  had  their  fortified  towns,  their  counter- 
signs,  their  general  orders,  their  plans  of  campaign.  They  ibrmed 
two  grand  armies,  which  engaged  in  skirmishes  at  the  outposts, 
awaiting  the  hour  and  the  place  of  battle. 

Catherine  de  Medici  took  Charles  IX.,  in  1564,  to  travel 
through  the  provinces  of  his  realm,  to  rekindle  the  affection  of 
the  Catholics,  and  intimidate  the  Huguenots.  Arrived  at  Boub- 
sillon,  a  little  town  in  Dauphiny,  she  published,  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, a  declaration  irUerpretatwe  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise.    The 
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lord  high-justices  were  no  longer  permitted  to  admit  to  their  as- 
semblies any  but  their  own  households,  and  their  immediate  vas- 
sals. The  churches  were  forbidden  to  hold  synods,  and  to  make 
collections  of  money.  The  pastors  had  no  more  the  right  of  leav- 
ing th^  place  of  residence,  or  of  opening  schoob.  The  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  who  were  married,  were  to  separate  themselves 
immediately  from  their  consorts,  or  quit  the  kingdom  with  the 
shortest  delay.  They  contracted  the  circle  of  iron  which  coo- 
fined  the  Huguenots,  till  they  were  almost  crushed. 

The  queen-mother  had  a  conference  at  Bayonne,  with  the  Duke 
of  Albe,  in  the  month  of  June,  1565.  This  interview  has  ac- 
quired celebrity,  because  the  foundations  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
acoording  to  the  testimony  of  several  historians,  were  there  laid. 
13ie  ferocious  ambassador  of  Philip  11.  said  to  Catherine  that  a 
sovereign  could  do  nothing  more  destructive  to  his  interests,  or 
more  shameful,  than  to  grant  his  subjects  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  he  counselled  her  to  bring  down  the  loftiest  heads  of  the 
Huguenots,  for  then  they  would  have  light  work  of  the  remain- 
der. ^^  Ten  thousand  frogs,"  continued  he,  in  his  ignoble  lan- 
guage, ^^  are  not  worth  the  head  of  a  salmon." 

The  assurance  was  given  that  the  plot  was  to  be  executed,  in 
1666,  in  the  session  of  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Moulins. 
But  Coligny  and  other  chie&  came  there  well  attended,  and  the 
work  of  blood  was  adjourned  to  a  better  occasion. 

The  court  having  secured  the  presence  of  six  thousand  Catholic 
scddiers  from  Switzerland,  the  Huguenots  knew  that  they  had 
eveiy  thing  to  fear,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  held  a  council  with 
ibe  nobles  of  his  party.  The  Admiral  advised  the  coimcil  to  have 
patience,  and  to  wait  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties. ^'  I  see  well,"  said  he,  '^  how  we  shall  kindle  the  fire,  but  I 
behold  no  water  to  extinguish  it." 

His  brother,  D'Andelot,  held  a  diflFerent  opinion.    "  If  you 
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delaj,^'  said  he, ''  till  we  have  been  banished  to  a  foreign  land, 
chained  in  ])riRon8,  i>erBecuted  by  the  people,  despised  by 
military  men— of  what  service  will  have  been  onr  past  patience 
and  IniTTiility  ?  What  l>enefit  will  onr  innocence  afford  ns!  To 
whom  phnll  wo  complain  ?  And  who  will  even  be  willing  to 
lirnr  us  ?  Tlicy  liavo  already  declared  the  war  which  has  brought 
into  onr  very  midst  six  thousand  foreign  soldiers.  If  we  give 
tlicni  still  the  advantage  of  striking  the  first  blow,  our  wound 
will  1)0  without  a  remedy." 

Tlio  Prince  of  Oond6  once  more  went  to  the  queen,  accomr 
panicd  l)y  the  Admiral,  to  supplicate  her  to  do  better  justice  to 
the  Protestants.  Tlioy  were  coldly  received.  Seeing  that  their 
complaints  wore  of  no  avail,  they  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
which  had  l)oen  given  them  five  years  before  by  the  Duke  of 
GniBO,  and  to  seize  the  young  king,  who  was  then  at  the  CSastle 
of  Moncoaux,  in  Brio,  September,  1667. 

But  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  court  fled  precipitately  to 
Meaux.  Tlie  Chancellor  I/IIospital,  always  favorable  to  meas- 
ures of  jufitioo  and  m<Mleration,  proix«ed  to  dismiss  the  Swiss,  to 
exeouto  faithfully  the  Kdict  of  Amboise,  and  promised  that  on 
these  ct'vnditions  the  Hug\ionots  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
**  Ah !  Monsieur  Oliancellor/'  said  the  queen,  "  are  you  willing 
to  answer  that  thev  have  no  other  end  than  the  service  of  the 
king  ?*'  "  Ves,  madam."'  replied  I/Hospital»  ^^  if  I  am  assured 
that  no  one  shall  attempt  to  deceive  them.''  But  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  C-onstable  opposed  the  idea  of  making  any 
concession . 

But  it  was  neocwMiTy  to  gain  time :  for  the  Swiss  were  not  yet 
arrived.  Catherine  amused  the  lea4lers  of  the  Calvinists  witli 
n<^tiations ;  she  «>ent  to  tliem  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  a  man 
of  the  Tfrrff'^y^t  party.  He  was  kindly  received:  The  Prot- 
estants repeated  to  him  the  phrase  w*hich  resounded  in  all  their 
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grieyanoes : — The  free  exercise  of  religion  I  Meanwhile  the  Swiss 
arrived ;  the  conference  was  broken  o£^  and  the  blow  fieuled.  A 
Catholic  historian  of  onr  time  is  astonished  at  the  credulity  of 
these  ndbUmen  of  the  oowrUry^  ready  to  disperse  on  a  simple 
promise.  It  seems  to  ns  that  this  remark  confers  as  much  credit 
upon  the  good  fJEuith  of  the  Calvinistic  party  as  it  detracts  from 
that  of  the  Catholic  Court  of  Charles  IX. 

After  this  enterprise,  nothing  remained  but  to  submit  to  the 
fortune  of  arms.  Cond6  encamped  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  with 
a  thousand  infiEuitry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  Constable 
offered  him  battle  in  the  plain  of  St  Denis,  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1567.  He  had  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  thou- 
sand horse ;  but  the  latter  were  chiefly  recruits  from  the  Paris 
volunteers. 

A  multiiude  of  curious  people,  and  females  dressed  as  Ama- 
zons, assembled  to  enjoy  the  combat.  The  monks  distributed  ro- 
saries and  chanted  litanies.  The  action  commenced  towards  the 
dose  of  the  day.  At  the  first  shock  the  Parisians,  who  were 
known  by  their  ornamental  dress  and  their  shining  armor,  took 
to  flight  The  Constable  defended  himself  vigorously  with  the 
Swiss  and  the  cavalry.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  Huguenots 
retired  in  good  order,  without  any  one's  daring  to  pursue  them 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Anne  de  Montmorency,  covered  with  wounds,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  a  Scotch  gentleman.  "  Do  you  know 
meP  demanded  the  Constable.  "It  is  because  I  know  you," 
replied  the  other,  "  that  I  aim  this  at  you ;"  firing  a  pistol  which 
he  held  close  to  his  breast.  Montmorency,  the  last  of  the  trium- 
virs, died  a  few  days  after.  He  received  from  Catherine  de  Medici 
only  feigned  tears,  frx>m  the  enthusiastic  Catholics  but  a  cold  in- 
difierence,  and  from  the  Protestants,  only  legitimate  resentments. 
The  chance  of  birth  had  placed  his  fortune  too  high.    In  all  his 
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gmnt  ofilcoM  ]io  If&ckod  a  quality  for  which  nothing  could  atone-* 
A  cnin]in4HniHivo  mind. 

A  man  of  hotiho,  thu  Marahal  of  Yieilleville,  prononnced  a  jnst 
jud^mont  u|M»n  the  l)attlo  of  St.  Donis.  '^  It  is  not  yonr  majesty," 
Haid  lio  to  tJiu  king,  ^*  wlio  has  gained  the  battle,  and  it  is  still 
Khih  tlio  Princi)  of  CV)ud6."  ^^And  who  then  f  demanded 
{ lunloM  I X .    **  Sin»,  it  is  the  King  of  Spain." 

Tlio  noxt  day  the  Protestant  anny  appeared  before  the  Fan- 
lH)urgH  of  Parits  Imt  no  ouo  came  out  to  give  them  battle.  They 
rotiivil  towards  lA>muno,  to  moot  some  auxiliaries  which  Jean 
iWimir*  t]\o  son  of  the  Kloctor  Palatine,  had  brought  them. 
\V\{\\  armicf)  woi\^  unitinl  at  Pont-4-Mou6Son,  the  11th  of  January, 
hV^S.  A  oiriMim^Umco  i>ccunvil  at  tliis  place  probably  unpaial* 
loU^I  in  nnlit^irv  annaU.  Tlio  IVi^tostants  from  Germany  de- 
mandtnl  a  hundn^l  thousand  cxowns  for  pay  still  in  ajrears,  and 
iVndi^  had  harvll^v  two  thousand.  Wliat  should  he  do!  To 
\^hom  apply  t  Tlion  it  was  that  one  anny  which  reoeiFed 
n^^hin^a:  taxo*!  thcniwlvo^  to  |>ay  tlio  other. 

llic  histonan«  Joan  do  So.nx>^  Tvlatos  to  ns  in  lively  tenns  tiiis 
sinpdar  inoidoni :  ^^  The  l>inoc  and  the  Admiral  animated  by 
thoir  oxaniplo  tlio  ^>st*  iho  middlo  claf^  and  the  cammoD  «4- 
dioiv :  tho  n^inistor^  in  thoir  dific^*A:)rK!tE;^  moved  the  mexu  and  die 
oapt^in^  piv)v»r<si  tjioir  <s'km]\anios;.  Kach  one  contriboted  to 
YnaVo  up  tiro  *«m;  t-mo  inAuoinood  anotihcir  by  lesl  cr  lore, 
ono  ft>^m  t<^n  an«^tbor  ftN^m  ^Kamo  and  fivim  fear  cif  ivtp jKiadi ; 
t>Hiv  os>l)<v*t.o»l  in  Tn.-mcv  and  in  platcv.  chjunf  f<f  ^id  amd  rinea. 
aomo  oifirht^  iJ^^Twrrd  franos.  and  br  this  vnTontarr  libenQirr 
purtially  Alla^'od  tho  impatkxnce  of  the  hmurryT  • 

Tho  ^Tir  m^wt  Tv*Vindl<^  tJnvqipb<^nt  YVancf*.  Mnnthic  KiKm- 
monmi  hnt  otarxv^  in  tho  <Yii\^<ffmo  and  thc"  $%ahiiYnu!!a.  and  afker 
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having  been  repnlsed  before  the  walk  of  La  Bochelle,  he  pierced 
with  tibe  sword  almost  all  the  Calvinistic  population  of  the  Isle 
of  B6.  An  army  of  seven  thousand  Hngaenots  passed  through 
Gasocnj,  the  Quercy,  and  the  Langaedoc,  and  crossed  the  whole 
kingdom  even  to  Orleans.  They  were  called  the  army  qf  the 
friaoauntSy  because  their  chie&  were  the  Yiscoonts  of  Montdari 
Bnmiqnel,  Canmont,  Kapin,  and  other  nobles. 

The  towns  of  Montauban,  Kismes,  Castres,  Montpellier,  Usds, 
either  remained  or  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Calvinists,  who  were 
there  in  controlling  nnmbers.  At  Nismes,  fix>m  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  Hugnenot  populace  had  committed,  notwithstanding 
the  exhortations  of  the  pastors  and  notables,  the  horrid  massacre 
of  seventy-two  prisoners.  The  next  day,  forty-eight  other  Catho- 
lics were  immolated  in  the  country.  This  crime  bore  the  name  of 
IRchdadey  because  it  took  place  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael,  1567. 

The  Prince  of  Gond6  started  with  his  forces  on  an  expedi- 
tion through  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Beauee,  and  halted  to 
besiege  Chartree,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Paris.  The  afiairs  of 
the  Huguenots  took  a  favorable  turn.  The  queen-mother,  who 
had  a  custom  of  saying  that,  with  three  sheets  of  paper  and  her 
tongue,  she  could  do  more  than  all  the  soldiers  with  their  lances, 
now  recommenced  negotiations.  The  Calvinist  chie&,  who  had 
learned  to  their  cost  what  the  word  of  Catherine  was  worth, 
wanted  guarantees.  But  the  queen  spread  the  report  through 
the  army  that  the  Edict  of  Pacification  should  permanently  be 
re-established,  without  interpretation  or  reserve,  that  a  full  am- 
nesty would  be  given  to  all  who  had  taken  arms,  and  that  the 
chiefe  alone,  fix>m  their  ambition,  refused  so  equitable  an  arrange* 
ment 

This  artifice  succeeded.  Entire  companies  of  Calvinists,  with- 
out the  permission  of  their  leaders,  returned  to  their  homes ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Cond6,  seeing  his  army  melting  away,  signed,  on 
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the  20th  of  March,  1568,  the  treaty  of  Longjmnean.  It  was 
called  lapaix  loUeuae  et  mal  assise j  because  of  the  two  negotiar 
tors  of  the  qneen,  the  one  was  lord  of  Malassise,  and  the  other  a 
cripple.  The  French  are  fond  of  a  joke  on  all  occasions ;  but 
this  time  they  had  no  reason  for  it  '^  This  peace  left  the  Hngae- 
nots,"  says  Mezeray,  "  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  with  no 
other  surety  than  the  word  of  an  Italian  woman.''  * 


X. 


The  treaty  of  Longjmnean  lasted  only  six  months,  or  rather,  it 
existed  at  all,  only  on  paper.  While  the  Calvinists  were  sending 
home  their  foreign  troops,  Catherine  de  Medici  retained  her 
own.  She  stationed  them  in  the  fortified  places,  to  protect  the 
bridges  and  passes,  and  took  every  means  to  crush  the  Hu- 
guenots. 

The  Catholic  pulpits  resounded  with  imprecations  and  anath- 
emas against  them.  "  They  boldly  advanced,"  says  the  Abb6 
Anquetil,  ^^  these  abominable  maxims,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics,  and  that  it  is  an  action  just,  pious,  and  necessary 
for  safety,  to  massacre  them.  The  fruits  of  these  discouises 
were  either  public  disturbances  or  assassinations,  for  which  no 
redress  could  be  obtained." " 

There  is  a  kind  of  frightful  monotony  in  these  scenes  of  murder 
which  rendered  peace  as  bloody  as  war.  Lyons,  Bourges,  Troyes, 
Auxerre,  Issoudun,  Bouen,  Amiens,  and  other  cities  were  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  Huguenots.  Nearly  ten  thousand  perished 
in  three  months.  At  Orleans  two  himdred  were  in  the  prisons. 
The  populace  set  them  on  fire,  and  drove  back  into  the  flames, 

>T.V.p.lOi.  ■  J^pnt  d# 2a I^fi#,  t  L  p.  M0. 
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with  pikes  and  Iialberds,  the  victiinB  who  endeavored  to  escape ; 
^8ome  of  whom,''  says  Crespin,  ^were  seen  clasping  their 
hands  in  the  fire,  and  heard  invoking  the  Lord  with  a  loud 
voice."* 

Chancellor  L'Hospital  made  bitter  complaints  against  the  im- 
pnnily  granted  to  the  butchers ;  .bnt  he  was  not  heard ;  and  con- 
vinced that  he  could  no  longer  serve  the  State,  retired  to  his 
estate  of  Yignay.  Catherine  de  Medici  gave  the  seals  to  the 
Bishop  Jean  de  Morvilliers,  a  creature  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine. Marshal  de  Montmorency,  suspected  of  moderation  and 
humanity,  was  also  removed  from  his  government  of  Paris. 

Even  the  sacred  rites,  which  savages  blush  to  infringe,  were 
no  longer  r^arded.  The  Baron  Philibert  de  Bapine,  mcMre 
€PA&iel  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  having  been  sent  into  Languedoc 
with  a  safe  conduct  of  the  king  to  carry  thither  the  treaty  of 
peace,  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse, 
and  three  days  after  beheaded. 

Cond6,  Coligny,  and  D'Andelot,  threatened  with  ruin  and 
death,  fled  to  La  Bochelle.  They  departed  frx)m  the  Chateau  de 
Nqyers  in  Burgundy  at  midnight,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1568,  and  travelled  a  hundred  leagues  in 
twenty-four  days  through  bands  of  enemies. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  joined  them  with 
four  thousand  men.  As  many  came  from  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou.  The  most  distinguished  captains  of  the  party 
flocked  round  them  with  their  companies,  so  that  these  ftigi- 
tives  of  the  day  previous  now  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
Ihe  strongest  army  they  had  yet  commanded,  and  Coligny  re- 
peated the  saying  of  Themistocles :  "My  friends,  we  should 
have  perished,  if  we  had  not  been  lost"  Thus  commenced  the 
thhd  war  of  religion. 

»  p.  TOO. 
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Catherine  de  Medici  published  decrees  which  abolished  the 
Edict  of  Januan' :  prohiVjited.  under  pain  of  death,  the  exercise 
of  tlie  pretended  Reformed  religion ;  and  ordered  all  ministers  to 
quit  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days.  At  the  same  time  the 
Duke  d'Anjou,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  IX.  and  the 
favorite  son  of  Catherine,  known  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
Henry  LQ.,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  army.  But 
though  he  had  under  his  orders  twenty-four  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse,  he  did  not  dare  to  offer  battle.  The  very 
severe  winter  of  15GS  and  1569  was  spent  in  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, without  any  thing  decisive. 

The  10th  of  March  following,  the  t\\'o  armies  met  at  Jamac. 
This  was  less  a  battle  than  a  surprise.  Tlie  different  corps  of 
the  Calvinists  came  up  separately  into  line,  and  one  by  one  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Prince  of  Condc  performed  prodigies  of 
valor ;  but  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  bearing  his  arm 
in  a  sling  from  the  commencement  of  tlie  affair,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  a  Catholic  noble.  At  the  same  instant  Mon- 
tesquieu, one  of  the  officers  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  running 
up  behind,  shot  him  in  the  head  with  a  pistol.  '^This  act, 
which  in  the  meluc  had  passed  for  an  honorable  deed  of 
arms,"  says  Mezeray,  "  having  been  executed  with  perfect  sang- 
froid^ was  judged  by  honest  men  an  execrable  murder."' 
Tlie  Duke  d'Anjou  dragged  the  dead  body  of  Conde  upon  an 
ass,  joining  himself  in  the  infamous  ribaldry  of  the  soldiers, 
and  wished  to  raise  on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  had  been  assas- 
sinated, a  triumphal  column.  He  acted  like  a  worQiy  son  of 
Queen  Catherine. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  CSondd  and  of  the  victory  of 
Jamac  excited  traospoitB  of  joy  among  the  Catholics,  and 
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Charles  IX.  sent  to  the  Pope  the  standards  taken  from  the  Hn- 
gaenots. 

Michael  Ghisleri  then  occupied  the  pontifical  throne,  nnder 
the  name  of  Pius  V.  Having  entered  a  convent  of  the  Domin- 
icans at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  aft;erwards  charged  with  the  office 
of  Inquisitor-general  in  tJie  Milanese^  fi-om  which  he  was  expelled 
in  consequence  of  his  implacable  severity,  he  only  knew  Luther 
as  a  ferocious  beast,  {heUua^)  and  saw  in  heresy  the  sum  of  all 
crimes.  His  letters  were  printed  at  Anvers  in  1640 ;  they  are  a 
monument  of  furious  folly  against  the  heretics.  Pius  V.  wrote 
to  Charles  IX.  to  be  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  to  break  every  tie  of 
blood  and  afiection,  to  extirpate  the  roots  of  heresy,  even  to  the 
last  fibres.  He  cited  to  him  the  example  of  Saul  beating  the 
Amalekites  to  death,  and  represented  all  tendency  towards  clem- 
ency as  a  snare  of  the  devil.  Before  such  moral  aberrations  it 
is  impossible  to  be  indignant;  one  feels  overcome  by  a  deep 
and  melancholy  compassion. 

Pius  V.  and  Charles  IX.  were  too  hasty  in  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  the  Huguenots  as  desperate.  Coligny  remained.  He 
was  seconded  by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  who,  holding  by  the  hand  her 
8on,  Henry  B^m,  aged  then  fifteen  years,  and  her  nephew 
Henry,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  came  to  Saintes  to  ofler  them 
to  the  cause^  to  use  the  expression  then  common  among  the  Cal- 
Tinists,  and  supplicated  God  not  to  allow  them  to  fail  in  their 
duty.  The  young  Beamese  was  proclaimed  generalissimo  and 
praiector  of  the  churches.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  to  defend  re- 
ligion, and  to  persevere  in  the  common  cause,  till  death  or  vic- 
tory has  secured  for  all  the  liberty  which  we  desire." 

The  23d  of  June,  1569,  Coligny  obtained  an  advantage  in  the 

.  battle  of  Boche-Abeille ;  but  ho  suffered  great  losses  in  the  siege 

of  Poitiers,  which  he  was  constrained  to  imdertake  on  the  urgent 

cntoeatiee  of  the  nobles  of  the  district.  The  3d  of  October  follow- 

18 
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ing  he  was  beaten  at  Moncontour.  The  German  soldieiB  had  mu- 
tinied, and  the  Admiral  conld  not  retire  before  the  enemj,  as  he 
had  designed.  The  combat  lasted  only  three  quarters  of  an  hotar, 
but  the  disaster  was  terrible.  Of  twenty-five  thousand  combat- 
ants, there  remained  only  six  or  eight  thousand  under  his  banncir. 
Munitions,  cannon,  baggage — all  was  lost.  Entire  companieB 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  lansquenets  asked  for  mercy,  ex- 
claiming: £on  pa^pUte^  hon  papUte^  moi!  but  none  were 
spared. 

Coligny  had  received  three  wounds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  the  blood  which  ran  under  his  helmet  choked  hinu 
They  were  obliged  to  bear  him  from  the  field  of  battle.  At 
evening,  some  officers  proposed  to  him  to  embark :  he  renewed 
their  courage  by  his  calm  and  decided  words.  Never  was 
Coligny  nobler  than  in  misfortune,  because  he  had  calculated 
it  in  advance  of  all  his  attendants. 

Again  wo  behold  a  characteristic  of  the  times,  which  should 
be  noticed.  "As  they  were  bearing  the  Admiral  in  a  litter," 
says  Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  "  Lestronge,  an  aged  gentleman  and 
one  of  his  principal  counsellors,  travelling  in  the  some  equipage, 
and  wounded,  came  some  distance  in  his  litter  ahead  of  Colig- 
ny's.  Putting  his  head  out  of  the  door,  he  gazed  steadily  on  his 
chief,  and  drew  bock  ^vith  tearful  eyes,  uttering  these  words : 
R  w  mce<'t  to  trust  in  Ood  !  Tliey  then  bade  each  other  adieu, 
witli  tlio  some  tlioughts,  but  without  power  to  say  more.  His 
great  captiiin  confessed  to  his  intimate  companions  that  this 
brief  word  of  his  friend  revived  him,  and  inspired  him  witl^ 
good  thoughts  and  strong  resolutions  for  the  future."  * 

Every  misfortune  now  seemed  to  burst  upon  Coligny.  He  had 
lost  his  brother  D'Andelot    The  Parliament  of  Paris  declared 

>IikV.0.18. 
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him  guilty  of  high  treason  and  felony ;  anihorizing  any  one  to 
hunt  him  down,  with  the  promise  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  to 
whoever  delivered  him  up,  dead  or  alive ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
exposed  to  several  attempts  at  assassination.  Bands  of  wretches 
had  burnt  his  castle,  and  laid  waste  his  estate.  At  last,  as  if  to 
crush  him  with  a  final  blow,  Pius  Y.  addressed  letters  to  the  king 
and  the  queen-mother,  in  which  he  called  him  a  detestable^  ir\fa- 
moua^execrcMeman^  ifindeedTie  eoen  merited  the  name  of  man. 

Behold,  then,  this  illustrious  and  persecuted  man,  placed  be- 
yond the  social  law  by  the  government  of  his  country,  and  in  some 
flense  beyond  all  law,  human  or  divine,  by  the  head  of  Catholi- 
cism I  He  is  covered  with  wounds,  devoured  with  fever,  robbed 
of  all  he  possessed  in  the  world,  with  mutinying  mercenaries,  a 
shattered  army,  abandoned  by  many  of  his  friends,  censured  by 
a  great  number,  having  to  combat  adversaries  without  faith  or 
mercy.  Well  I  Bead  now  the  letter,  so  pious  and  so  calm,  which 
he  wrote  to  his  children,  the  16th  of  October,  1569,  thirteen  days 
after  the  disaster  of  Moncontour ;  it  is  one  of  the  beautiftd  pages 
in  the  history  of  humanity. 

^'We  should  not  repose  on  what  is  called  possessions;  but 
rather  place  our  hope  beyond  the  earth,  and  acquire  other 
treasures  than  those  which  we  see  with  our  eyes  and  touch  with 
our  hands.  We  must  follow  Jesus  Christ,  our  leader,  who  has 
gcme  before  us.  Men  have  ravished  us  of  what  they  could ;  and 
if  such  is  always  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  be  happy,  and  our 
condition  good,  since  we  endure  this  loss  from  no  wrong  you 
have  done  those  who  have  brought  it  to  you,  but  solely  for  the 
hate  they  have  borne  me  because  God  was  pleased  to  direct  me 
to  assist  his  Church.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
admonish  and  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  persevere 
courageously  in  the  study  of  virtue." 

Coligny  did  not  content  himself  with  writing  only ;  he  created  a 
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new  army.  At  his  voice,  from  all  the  mouitains  of  the  B&un, 
the  Cevennes,  the  Dauphinj,  the  Yivarais,  the  Couily  de  Foix, 
descended  high-spirited  nobles  and  warlike  peasants,  who  prom- 
ised to  defend  even  to  the  death  their  faith  and  their  liberty. 
He  traversed  the  half  of  France,  passed  the  Loire,  defeated  the 
Catholics  near  D'Amay-le-Duc,  and  marched  towards  Paria, 
declaring  that  the  Parisians  would  be  inclined  to  peace  when 
they  saw  the  war  at  their  gates. 

The  conrt  was  seized  with  astonishment  and  consternation,  on 
finding  CJoligny  at  the  head  of  a  third  army,  as  strong  as  those  be 
had  lost,  and  better  disciplined.  So  once  more  they  offered  condi- 
tions of  peace,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  St  6ermain-en-Laye| 
the  8th  of  August,  1570.  It  was  more  favorable  to  the  Beformera 
than  the  preceding.  It  gave  them  liberty  of  worship  in  all  the 
places  then  in  their  possession,  besides  two  towns  in  each  prov- 
ince to  celebrate  divine  service ;  amnesty  for  the  past,  equal 
right  of  admission  to  public  offices,  permission  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  molestation  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  four  cities  as  hostages — ^La  Bochelle,  La  Charit6, 
Cognac,  and  Montauban. 

Queen  Catherine  showed  herself  generous.  The  Catholic 
historian  Davila,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
this  court,  declares  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  in  reference  to  the 
projected  massacre  which  was  executed  at  St.  Bartholomew^ 
"They  resolved,"  says  he,  "  to  renew  the  project  already  formed 
so  many  times,  and  so  often  abandoned,  of  delivering  the  king- 
dom from  the  burden  of  foreign  troops,  and  afterwards  of  employ- 
ing artifice  to  make  way  with  the  chie&,  hoping  that  the  party 
would  submit  when  deprived  of  their  support ' 

*  T.  I.  p.  S88. 
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The  Admiral,  who  had  no  suspicions,  signed  the  peace  with 
joy.  "  Sooner  than  fall  back  into  these  disturbances,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  choose  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  be  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Paris."  He  was  thus  dragged,  indeed ;  but  the 
disturbances,  far  from  ceasing,  recommenced  with  fury,  and.  con- 
tinued for  twenty-five  years  longer. 


XI. 


Hiis  is  the  proper  place  to  indicate  the  changes  which  were 
accomplished  during  the  wars  of  religion,  both  in  the  position 
and  character  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  their  relations  with  the 
Catholics. 

Although  they  were  still  numerous  on  the  south  of  the  Loire, 
they  had  lost  much  groimd.  Paris  belonged  henceforth,  without 
division,  to  the  Eoman  Church.  Picardy,  Artois,  Normandy, 
Orl6anais,  Champagne,  all  the  northern  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  centre  of  France,  reckoned  now  only  scattered  and 
fiearful  flocks.  The  bravest  had  perished ;  the  most  timid  had 
entered  the  dominant  communion.  Many  of  those  who  were 
in  the  public  employment,  many  gentlemen  and  rich  bourgeois, 
had  done  likewise.  The  women  also,  to  escape  the  brutal  vio- 
lence to  which  they  were  exposed,  took  refuge  in  great  nmnbers 
in  Catholicism,  as  the  last  asylum  for  their  chastity. 

Another  change  equally  important  should  be  noticed.  At 
the  States-General  of  Orleans,  and  at  the  Conference  of  Poissy, 
the  Eeformers  had  hoped  to  win  over  the  masses,  the  parliament, 
royalty  itself:  in  1570,  they  hoped  no  longer.  Every  man  had 
choflen  decidedly  one  Church  or  the  other :  opinions  were  boldly 
avowed  and  consolidated :  the  floating  population  had  disap- 
peared. 
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Before  the  wars,  proselytism  was  general,  and  embraced  towns 
and  even  entire  provinces :  there  was  sufficient  peace  and  libertj : 
afterwards,  there  were  but  few  proselytes,  converted  one  by  one, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  So  many  dead  bodies  were  there,  piled 
up  between  the  two  communions !  so  many  bitter  enmities,  so 
many  dreadful  souvenirs  crowded  around  both  camps  to  forbid 
an  approach ! 

The  destiny  of  the  Reformers  of  France  was  truly  strange 
and  deplorable.  If  they  had  not  resorted  to  arms,  they  would 
probably  have  been  exterminated  like  the  Albigenses.  In 
resorting  to  them,  they  kindled  the  most  burning  hate,  and 
opened  an  abvss  which  separated  the  Catholics  from-  them 
forever. 

But  even  these  calamities  had  become  the  source  of  good  to 
both  communions.  The  Reformers  had  been  taught  by  misfor- 
time.  They  comprehended  and  proclaimed  now,  the  possibiliij 
of  two  formff  of  religion  existing  in  the  same  State.  Submitting 
to  be  only  a  minority,  they  cited  in  their  new  writings  the  ar- 
rangements concluded  in  Germany  between  the  rival  Churches, 
and  even  the  tolerance  of  the  Jews  by  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  Christians.  They  were  no  more  ambitious 
of  domination;  they  demanded  only  the  right  of  living,  and 
Catholicism  could  have  accorded  it  without  danger  to  its  ancient 
prerogatives. 

An  esteemed  modem  historian  says,  on  this  subject:  "The 
experience  of  the  edicts  of  tolerance  during  the  peace,  and  the 
common  effi3rt8  of  both  parties  during  the  war,  had  destroyed  in 
them  (the  Reformers)  many  illusions  respecting  their  strength. 
They  no  longer  believed  themselves  the  most  numerous,  and 
that  fear  alone  confined  tlie  masses  in  an  apparent  conformity 
with  the  Roman  Church.  They  had  been  able  to  convince  them- 
selves, on  the  contrary,  that  those  progressive  opinions,  which 
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demanded  the  exercise  of  intellect  and  discrimination,  could  pre- 
vail only  among  the  elite  of  the  nation." ' 

It  is  then  a  grave  error  to  allege,  for  the  justification  of  the 
St  Bartholomew,  a  religious  or  political  necessity.  Borne  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  in  France  for  her  supremacy,  nor  the  crown 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  political  power.  It  was  the  fanaticism, 
the  resentment  of  past  stniggles,  which  crushed  the  minority  in 
1572 :  it  was  no  motive  of  State. 

The  piety  and  morals  of  the  Beformers  had  also  suflTered  much 
fix>m  the  calamities  of  the  times.  Without  having  descended  to 
the  hideous  corruption  of  the  court  of  Catherine,  without  deliver- 
ing themselves  up  to  the  disorders  which  stained  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they  had  nearly  lost  their  frank  and  fervent  faith,  and 
departed  from  the  austere  and  holy  conduct  of  their  former  years. 
In  becoming  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  party,  religion  degen- 
erated: they  held  more  strongly  perhaps  to  sect,  but  less  to 
Christianity. 

Certain  Huguenots,  constantly  under  arms  for  eight  years, 
could  no  more  establish  themselves  peaceably  under  their  own 
roo&.  They  did  not  feel  that  they  could  live  and  breathe  freely 
except  in  the  tumult  of  the  camp,  and  the  intoxication  of  battle. 
So  Coligny  wished  to  employ  them  in  carrying  on  war  in  the 
Brabant.  Others,  who  had  assumed,  only  for  the  time,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  soldier,  had  less  fraternal  love  and  more  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Avarice  and  ambition  were  incentives  with  the 
remainder.  "  The  consciences  of  many,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  began  to  be  disordered,  and  there  were  few  who  manifested 
strong  affection  for  religion;  but  great  and  small  already 
dreamed  only  of  the  world,  and  built  only  castles  in  the  air."" 

The  pastors  applied  themselves  to  the  curing  of  these  wounds 

'  Siamondi,  HUi.  iUa  Fran^aitf  t,  XIX.  p.  2. 
'  Sicueil  dst  chotet  mimarabUs,  p.  417. 
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with  the  pious  men  of  their  Consistories  and  Synods ;  but  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  new  wars  it  kindled,  left  them  little  leisure 
for  so  great  a  work. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  National  Svnods  which  were 

m 

convoked  after  that  of  1559,  because  their  acts  had  no  reference 
to  general  afi^drs,  but  were  confined  exclusively  to  points  of  dis- 
cipline or  special  matters  which  would  at  this  day  be  devoid  of 
all  interest.  The  second  National  Synod  was  held  at  PoictierB, 
in  1561 ;  the  third,  at  Orleans,  in  1562 ;  the  fourth,  at  Lyons,  in 
1563 ;  the  fifth,  at  Paris,  in  1565 ;  the  sixth,  at  Verteuil,  in  1567. 
These  assemblies  showed  themselves  justly  severe  in  their  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  and  the  good  order  of  the  various  flocks. 

The  seventh  National  Synod,  held  at  La  Eochelle,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1571,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  de  Beze, 
was  the  first  of  these  great  assemblies  which  had  taken  place  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  king.  It  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  fur  its  importance,  and  fur  the  extraordinary  solenmity 
with  which  it  was  pen^aded.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  princes 
Henry  of  Beam  and  Henry  de  Condo,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
the  Count  Louis  de  Nassau  were  present,  and  several  of  these 
great  personages  took  an  important  part  in  the  deliberations,  as 
deputies  of  the  churches. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1559  was  there  sanctioned,  and 
reduced  to  a  uniform  text :  "  Inasmuch  as  our  confession  of  fiuth 
is  printed  in  different  ways,''  said  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
"  the  SjTiod  declares  that  to  be  the  veritable  confession  which 
was  engrossed  at  the  first  National  Synod.""  They  decided  to 
make  three  authentic  copies  on  parchment,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  kept  at  La  Rochelle,  the  second  in  Beam,  and  the  third  at 
Geneva,  after  being  signed  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod.  In  the  arcliives  of  the  Hotel-de-ville,  the 
copy  which  was  there  deposited,  is  still  to  be  found. 
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An  illnstrious  statesman  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  said,  in 
speaking  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day :  "  Let  it  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  man  1"  This  desire  has  not  been  accomplished,  nor 
shonld  it  be :  the  great  crimes  of  humanity  contain  great  and 
solemn  lessons. 

This  day  is  far  from  having  been  forgotten :  a  vast  library  of 
Yolnmes,  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject,  could  easily  be  gath- 
ered. Writers  of  every  nation,  French,  Italians,  English,  Ger- 
mans, have  devoted  to  it  long  and  patient  study.  Every  word 
has  been  weighed,  every  fact  commented  on,  and  the  endeavor 
made  to  assign  to  each  personage  the  just  measure  of  responsi- 
bility which  belongs  to  him. 

There  are  some  questions  at  this  day  settled  among  enlightened 
and  honest  men  of  all  opinions.  Thus,  no  one  would  dare  longer 
to  repeat  the  story  of  a  plot  of  Coligny  against  the  king.  No 
one  would  reproduce  the  thesis  of  the  Abb6  de  Caveyrac  upon 
les  riffuevrs  saltUaires.  No  one  can  longer  seriously  deny  the 
premeditation  of  the  massacre.  The  French  Catholic  historians, 
De  Thou,  Mezeray,  P6r6fixe,  Maimbourg,  admit  it ;  the  Italian 
historians,  Davila,  Capilupi,  Adriani,  Catena,  these  confidants 
of  Catherine  de  Medici,  or  of  the  Roman  conclave,  do  more ; — 
they  admire,  they  extol  the  premeditation,  and  they  regard  it  as 
a  marvellous  effect  of  the  blessing  of  heaven.  These  are,  once 
more,  the  points  decided.* 


*  A  writer  of  the  present  day,  M.  Cojjcflgnc,  tranaportiniyr  into  the  sixteenth  centniy 
the  ideas  and  passions  of  the  nineteenth,  regards  Charles  IX.  and  his  court  as  driven 
to  this  oooTso  by  the  mob,  and  that  the  masses  had  been  urged  by  hate  against  the 
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But  another  question,  which  interests  the  honor  of  the  French 
name  as  well  as  the  rights  of  troth,  must  be  interposed :  Who 
were  the  leaders,  the  true  authors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew ?  We  reply,  after  a  research  of  which  we  give  but  a  brief 
analysis: — 

The  Popes  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  ceased  not  to  demand, 
by  their  legates,  their  ambassadors,  their  public  and  secret  agents, 
liie  extermination  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party ; 

Catherine  de  Medici,  the  niece  of  Clement  Vll.,  the  Floren- 
tine woman,  who  was  deeply  read  in  Machiavelli ; 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  doubly  a  foreigner  by  his  birth  and 
by  his  quality  of  prince  of  the  Soman  Church ; 

His  nephew,  Henry  de  Guise,  the  Lorraine,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years,  who  wanted  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Ad- 
miral had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  his  father,  encouraged 
his  assassination,  that  he  might  become,  after  his  death,  the  first 
personage  of  the  State ; 

Albert  de  Gondi,  the  Florentine  whom  we  have  already 
named ;  he  cited,  as  an  example  to  Charles  IX.,  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  said  that  it 
was  necessary  not  to  do  things  by  halves,  but  to  kill  all,  even 
the  two  young  Bourbon  princes,  the  sin  being  as  great  for  a  few 
as  for  many ; 

Bene  Birago  or  de  Birague,  a  Milanese  adventurer,  whom 
Francis  I.  had  brought  to  France ;  he  had  gradually  crept  up  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  magistracy,  and  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  as  a  reward  for  the  prominent  part  he  played  at  St.  Barthol- 
omew :  it  was  Birago  who  repeated  these  atrocious  words,  that 


geiUry  or  Hnguenot  aristocracy.  Then  applying  to  these  allegations  the  system  of  rev- 
olutionary fatality,  he  condades  that  nobody  should  be  accused :  {La  R^orme  et  la 
lAgne,  pp.  341,  846,  361,  873,  et  passim.)  We  allude  to  such  idle  dreams  for  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader ;  to  refute  them  is  unnecessary. 
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to  terminate  the  wars  of  religion,  there  was  more  need  of  cooks 

m 

than  soldiers  ; 

Finally,  Louis  Gk>nzagne,  a  native  of  Mantna,  called  the  Doke 
de  Kevers,  an  able  courtier,  a  mediocre  officer,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  in  instigating  the  assassinations. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  Frenchman.  Besides  Spain  and 
the  papacy,  were  two  Lorraines,  three  Italian  men,  and  one 
Italian  woman.'  Albert  de  Gondi  was  the  most  intimate  of  the 
confidants  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Birago, 
and  Louis  de  Gonzague  formed  a  second  secret  coimcil,  which 
decided  every  thing. 

Three  Frenchmen  remain — the  Marshal  of  Tavannes,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  Charles  IX.  They  alone,  with  the  Lorraines 
and  the  Italians,  had  influence  in  the  deliberations;  the  other 
Frenchmen  were  only  creatures  and  instruments. 

The  Marshal  de  Tavannes  authorized  the  crime,  and  helped  to 
consummate  it ;  he  even  acted,  when  the  affair  had  commenced, 
with  great  violence ;  but  in  the  councils  he  had  spoken  with 
more  moderation  than  his  accomplices,  and  opposed  the  project 
of  killing  the  two  princes  of  Bourbon. 

The  Duke  d'Anjou,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  had  been  edu- 
cated like  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  by  Gondi,  who  had  taught 
him  to  violate  his  faith,  and  to  delight  in  spectacles  of  blood. 
He  was  abeady  delivered  up  to  the  unbridled  debaucheries  and 
shameful  superstitions  which  made  him  tlie  modem  Heliogabar 
luB,  and  the  most  despicable  prince  ever  seen  on  the  throne  of 
France.  "  As  for  me,"  said  Charles  IX.  to  Coligny,  "I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  King  of  the  French  ;  my  brother,  the  Duke 
d'Anjou,  never  speaks  without  shaking  his  head,  rolling  his  eyes, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  :  he  is  an  Italian." 

*  Vide  oar  note  upon  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy. 
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l4wtly,  Charles  IX.  Tho  execration  of  mankind  has  fallen 
ii|Hiii  liin  hiMul,  for  ho  held  tlio  eccptre  on  that  f&tal  day,  and 
Vf\wn  ho  Aoontod  blood,  became  so  ftirions  as  to  perform  the 
ofttoo  of  ii8r^i88in  of  hiB  subjects.  But  he  was  not  the  most  cnl- 
}^ablo.  Ho  luul  traits  of  frankness  and  generosity :  he  hesitated; 
aiui  ho  wiiA  tho  iUily  one  of  tliat  infamous  court  who  experienced 
ix^norso, 

'*ShiniId  wo  not  havo,^  asks  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  hia 
t^hii^^  AiVAjnyWf'*,  •'  si>me  pity  for  this  monarch  of  twenty-three 
y«vu^;  l^ni  with  lino  talontf^  a  t^isto  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
«  char^otor  naturally  4^M\onnl5s  whom  an  execrable  mother  had 
\\>u!n\\\l  to  dojimvo  by  all  tho  abusk^s  of  dobaucherr  and  pow- 
«Nr  r*  Y^>ai,  ^vx^  will  havo  ivrnj^assion  lor  him  with  the  Huguenots 
iliosiiM^lwt^  whixik^  tkthor>  ho  ^>nlorc\l  i<^  Iv  slain,  and  who  with 
)i  »\^ei\*^i\il  liAv.^J  \v\n:M  \v:jv^  aw;*Y  tho  blvvvl  which  corers  hk 

:<VN:h  wvA^  The  !r,:o  i^itr-^'rs  x^f  :^x^  S:,  Ivir5l5v^>>aiew,  acid  lieboU 
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But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  gained  the  chiefi  of  the  second 
rank ;  they  wanted  those  of  the  first,  and  to  sncceed  in  this, 
they  proposed  the  marriage  of  Margaret  de  Yalois,  sister  of 
Charles  IX^  with  Henry  de  Beam — a  very  brilliant  alliance  for 
the  poor  house  of  Navarre,  but  which  dazzled  Jeanne  d'Albret 
irery  little,  because  she  placed  the  vices  of  tlie  Yalois  as  an  off- 
set to  their  fortune.  "  I  would  choose,"  said  she,  "  to  descend 
to  the  condition  of  the  poorest  damsel  in  France  rather  than  sac- 
rifice to  the  grandeur  of  my  family,  my  own  soul,  and  that  of 
my  son." 

The  ambassadors  of  the  court  presented  to  her  and  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  considerations  of  another  order.  They  aflBrmed 
that  this  marriage  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  a  solid  peace 
between  the  two  religions.  Coligny  was  deceived ;  he  ended  by 
believing,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  great  soul,  that  the  whole  king- 
dom would  be  united  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  royal  family. 
Charles  IX.  declared,  indeed,  that  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage, 
not  only  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but  to  the  whole  party. 
"  This  will  be,"  said  he,  "  the  strongest  and  closest  bond  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  my  subjects,  and  a  sure  evidence 
of  my  good-will  towards  the  Protestants." 

Jeanne  d'Albret  dared  not  resist  longer.  She  went  to  Blois 
in  the  month  of  May,  1572,  leaving  her  son  behind  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  remaining  distrust.  "The  day  that  she  ar- 
rived," says  L'Estoile,  "  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  received 
her  with  so  much  flattery,  especially  tlie  king,  who  called  her 
his  great  aimt,  his  all,  his  best  beloved  :  he  was  constantly  with 
her,  addressing  her  with  so  much  honor  and  reverence,  that 
every  one  was  astonished.  At  night,  on  retiring,  he  said  to  the 
queen,  his  mother,  laughing — '  Well,  madam,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Do  I  play  my  little  part  well  V  *  Yes,'  replied 
she,  *  very  well ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  unless  it  continues.'    '  Allow 
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me  to  go  on,'  said  the  king,  ^  and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  con- 
snare  them.' " ' 

Jeanne  d'Albret  set  out,  on  the  15th  of  Hay,  for  Paris.  The 
4th  of  Jmie,  she  fell  sick ;  the  9th,  she  was  dead.  Had  she  been 
poisoned  ?  Many  believed  it  They  said  that  a  Florentine  per- 
fumer, maiter  Hene^  known  imder  the  name  of  the  poisoner  of 
tlje  queen,  had  sold  Jeanne  d'Albret  some  gloves  impregnated 
with  a  subtle  poison. 

She  exhibited  in  her  last  days  the  unshaken  piety  which  had 
adorned  her  life.  No  complaints,  nor  murmurs,  in  the  severest 
spasms  of  pain,  escaped  her ;  her  faith  was  resigned  and  serene. 
Her  tranquil  heroism  astonished  that  court  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  laugh  in  dying,  but  not  to  fasten  their  thoughts 
peacefully  on  God.  She  had  no  regret  for  life,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  youth  of  her  son  and  her  daughter  Catherine.  "Al- 
though," said  she, ''  I  am  assured  that  Grod  will  be  their  father 
and  protector,  as  he  lias  been  mine  in  my  greatest  afflictions,  I 
confide  them  to  his  Providence,  that  he  may  protect  them." 
She  died  aged  forty-four  years. 

The  Admiral  Coligny  had  already  come  to  court  in  the  autumn 
of  1571 ;  he  returned  in  the  month  of  July,  1572,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apprehensions  of  several  of  his  fnends.  "  I  believe,"  he 
said  to  them,  "  the  undissembled  word  and  the  oath  of  his  ma- 
jesty." 

In  his  first  interview,  Coligny  knelt  before  his  king.  Charles 
IX.  lifted  him  up,  called  him  father,  and  embracing  the  illustri- 
ous old  man  three  times,  he  said  to  him :  "  We  hold  you  now ; 
you  shall  not  escape  if  you  wish :  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life." 

He  allowed  the  Admiral  admission  to  his  councils,  and  seemed 

>  Joanud  of  Henry  IIL,  VoL  I.  p.  45. 
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to  listen  to  him  with  the  deference  of  a  son.  Coligny  exposed 
to  him  the  system  of  policy  which  he  had  meditated  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  was  adopted  afterwards  by  Henry  IV.  and  Car- 
dinal Sichelieu :  The  hnmiliation  of  the  House  of  Spain ;  assist- 
ance to  the  insurgents  of  the  Low  Countries ;  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  in  Europe.  The  conquest  of 
the  Netherlands  was  then  easy ;  for  the  Belgians,  firom  hatred  of 
Philip  H.  and  the  Duke  d'Albe,  voluntarily  offered  their  con- 
sent to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  J£  the  plan  of  the 
Admiral  had  been  adopted,  France  would  have  become,  firom 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  power  of  the  world,  and  the  face 
of  all  modem  history  would  have  beep  changed.  But  the  popes, 
the  queen-mother,  her  confidants,  and  the  Guises,  prevented  it,  in 
spite  of  Charles  IX.,  who  at  last  felt  in  his  heart  the  instinct  of 
national  honor. 

The.maniage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  Henry  of  Beam,  who 
had  just  taken  the  name  of  the  "King  of  Navarre,  was  celebrated 
the  18th  of  August,  1572,  and  four  days  were  passed  in  plays, 
banquets,  masquerades,  and  ballets. 

On  Friday,  the  22d  of  August,  Coligny  retumed  firom  the 
Louvre,  accompanied  by  twelve  or  fifteen  noblemen.  He 
marched  leisurely,  being  occupied  in  reading  petitions,  when, 
passing  before  the  cloister  St.  Glermain,  he  was  shot  with  an 
arquebuse  loaded  with  three  balls,  which  shattered  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand,  and  wounded  him  in  the  left  arm.  They 
forced  open  the  door  of  the  house  fix)m  which  the  balls  had  been 
fired,  but  they  found  no  one  there  but  a  lackey  and  a  servant 
girL  The  murderer  had  had  time  to  take  fiight.  It  was  Maure- 
vd,  an  old  page  of  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  and  one  of  their  con- 
fidants, a  hdred  butcher  of  the  hmg^  cm  ordma/ry  assamn^  as  the 
historians  of  the  epoch  call  him. 
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Tlio  Nttri^cnn,  AiTibrr^Ao  Pane,  examined  the  wound  of  the  Ad- 
iTilriil.  It.  wan  fvnnA  that  the  copper  balls  had  been  poisoned, 
aihI  ('oli^n.y  tlioiiglit  it  was  his  last  hour.  ^'My  friends,"  said 
ho,  "why  i\n  j'oti  w(H!p?  For  myself,  I  deem  it  an  honor  to 
hnvp  nHMMV(*(l  \\\vm  wounds  for  the  name  of  God  :  pray  him  to 

Tho  iM«WH  of  tlio  horrid  assault  spread  in  a  moment  through 
PiiriM,  and  produced  the  ^'atest  agitation.  The  magistrates 
ohloriMJ  I  ho  captains  of  tlio  militia  to  assemble  their  com- 
panioH  atul  giuird  tlio  TlotoUlo-ville.  The  king  was  playing  at 
tonnin  \vIkm\  lie  loamcHl  tho  event,  and  throwing  down  his  racket 
Willi  n\i3^\  ho  oxchunuHl :  "Shall  I  never  have  rest?  And  shall 
\  8iH*  now  disunion*  ovory  day  V^  Tliis  first  cry  of  the  king's  con- 
i»oiouoo  ONOulpalos  his  memory :  tho  assassination  was  the  work 
of  tho  l>ukoof  (tuiso,  supjH^rt^Hl  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her 
o»M\tidanty :  it  hrtd  not  Ixvu  onloroil  bv  Charles  IX. 

T\w  C^^lx  iuistji  ran  in  (SMistoniation  to  tho  lodcinffs  of  the  Ad- 
n\iral  and  hold  a  oout\oiK  Tliov  wantoil  to  cam'  him  immedi- 
{^tvlx  ont  ot'  Tans :  b\it  tho  physicians  would  not  permit  it, 

llio  Marshals  l^annillo  and  do  Cn>ssc,  men  of  the  moderate 
jm^Kn  .  also  oamo  t*^  otVor  ihoir  son  iocs  to  ilio  Admiral.  **  I  hare 
no  othov  ivjjivl  at  xxbal  b^s  bap^x^noii.'*  bo  said  to  them,  *'than 
that  1  am  dopn\-<s^  oi"'  ibo  jvwor  to  sT»ow  tho  king  the  strcai^ 
aflvs^Ton  xxbioV.  1  bavo  fv  Ins  <»i:-\*?vx^  1  >boTild  l^avc  l»oein  clad 
to  oontov  j^  bihV  "(K'Ah  lii*  Toa>"*siv."  addoo  bo.  **ti:v»ti  roanseas 
M-bio).  «Tv  \*on  ■iirv'|\>;'t^Mt  for  him  t/*  "kTir-w^  a7>i3  1  tiirik  tbeirp  is 

Iri  tho  flft-V'iTi^^n,  t''.)>av*lov  1  \ .  cftmo  r/-  soc  >jiTn  with  rbc  qnwoh 
TnoT)iov.  »bo  l^nko  d\\r.iA»>.  ^vA  M}0^  ivrsnriJicc?  of  tht'  ccsmt. 

t^  rlv  kint  oV  th«*  ^^av  ol  rlv  Nv*r.]»or]an^is  anr.  dw  Tirtirt  ii  Pacific 
oatioTi ;  ftfK"*.  wbiob.  Ik  ^v^nvor^vj  vrUh  bim  somt-  minutes  in  a 
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low  voice.  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother  wished  to  see  the  ball 
which  had  been  extracted  from  his  wound.  ^^You  have  the 
wound,"  said  the  king,  "  and  I  the  perpetual  pain ;  but  by  Q^ — d, 
I  will  execute  a  vengeance  so  terrible  that  its  memory  shall 
never  be  lost." 

Was  this  indignation  sincere  ?  We  may  conclude  so  from  the 
menaces  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  Henry  de  Guise,  and  from 
the  order  he  gave  him  to  quit  the  court  without  delay.  But 
Catherine  and  the  Duke  d'Anjou  intimated  that  the  murder  of 
the  Admiral,  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  would  be  charged  to 
him ;  that  the  civil  war  would  be  again  kindled,  and  it  was 
better  to  gain  the  battle  in  Paris,  where  all  the  chie6  were 
assembled,  than  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  new  campaign. 
"Well,  then,"  said  Charles  IX.,  in  a  fit  of  phrensy,  " since  yon 
approve  the  murder  of  the  Admiral,  I  am  content ;  be  it  the 
same  with  all  the  Huguenots,  that  there  may  not  remain  one 
to  reproach  me." 

Saturday  was  passed  in  preparations  and  conventicles.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  returned  immediately  after  having 
feigned  a  departure,  had  an  understanding  with  the  magistrates, 
the  captains  of  quarters,  and  the  Swiss.  "  Let  every  good  Cath- 
olic," said  he,  "  bind  aroimd  his  arm  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  and 
wear  a  white  cross  on  his  hat" 

The  hour  advances.  Catherine  says  to  Charles  IX.  that  there 
18  no  more  time  to  draw  back ;  the  moment  has  come  for  cutting 
off  the  gangrened  limbs ;  and  in  her  deep  excitement  instinct- 
ively using  her  native  tongue,  ^^  E  pieta^^  says  she,  ^'lor  ser 
eruddej  e  cruddta  lor  aer  jnetoso ;^^  "it  is  piety  or  pity  to 
be  cruel  to  them,  and  it  would  be  cruelty  to  be  mercifrd  to 
them." 

Charlee  still  hesitates ;  a  cold  sweat  ran  from  his  forehead* 

His  mother  touches  his  most  sensitive  point ;  she  asks  him  if,  by 

14 
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his  irresolution,  lie  wishes  to  give  a  suspicion  of  his  courage. 
The  king  is  indignant  at  the  very  thought  of  a  suspicion  of  cow- 
ardice. He  rises,  and  exclaims :  "  Well,  then,  begin !"  It  was 
half  ptist  one  o^clock  at  night. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  king  were  only  Catherine,  Charles  IX., 
and  the  Duke  d'Anjou.  All  three  kept  a  dead  silence.  A  first 
shot  of  the  pistol  soimded.  Charles,  greatly  moved,  commands 
the  Duke  of  Guise  not  to  hasten.  It  was  too  late.  The  queen- 
mother,  suspicious  of  the  hesitation  of  her  son,  had  ordered 
the  signal  to  be  given  earlier.  Tlie  great  bell  of  St.  Germain- 
I'Auxerrois  was  struck  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  of  August  At  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin,  from  every  door  rush  armed  men,  crying :  Vive  Disu 
et  le  9*01 ! 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  accompanied  by  liis  unde,  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  a  chevalier  of  Angouleme,  and  tlireo  hundred  soldiers, 
hastened  towards  the  lodgings  of  the  Admiral.  Hiey  knocked 
at  the  first  gate,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  A  gentleman  opens  : 
he  falls,  stabbed.  The  inner  gate  is  broken  in.  At  the  reports 
of  the  arquebuses,  Coligny  and  all  his  attendants  arise.  They 
attempt  to  barricade  the  door  of  tlie  apartments ;  but  this  feeble 
defence  falls  before  the  efforts  of  the  assailants. 

Tlie  Admiral  had  invited  his  minister  Merlin  to  recite  prayers 
with  him.  A  servant  ran  in,  greatly  terrified.  "My  lord, 
the  house  is  forced,  and  there  is  no  means  of  resisting."  '^  It 
is  long  since,"  replied  Coligny,  "  that  I  prepared  myself  to  die. 
The  rest  of  you  save  yourselves,  if  you  can ;  for  you  cannot  de- 
fend my  life.    I  commend  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  Grod." 

All  reached  an  upper  room  of  the  house  except  Nicholas 
Muss,  his  interpreter  of  the  German  language.  Coligny  sup* 
ported  himself  against  the  wall,  being  unable  to  stand  upright, 
on  aoeoont  of  bis  wound.    The  first  who  enters  the  chamber  is 
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a  Lorraine  or  German,  named  Belvem^  JBeame,  a  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  "  Art  thou  not  the  Admiral  ?"  "  Tee,  I  am 
he."  And  looking,  without  any  emotion,  at  the  naked  sword  of 
the  assassin :  ^^  Young  man,  thou  shouldst  have  regard  for  mj 
old  age  and  my  infirmity ;  but  thou  wilt  not,  however,  shorten 
my  life."  Besme  plunges  his  sword  into  his  breast,  and  gives 
him  a  second  blow  on  the  head.  The  others  finish  the  murder 
by  stabs  of  the  dagger.  ^ 

Guise  waited  with  impatience  in  the  court  ^^  Besme,  have 
you  done  it!"  "  It  is  done,  my  lord.  M.  le  Chevalier  would  not 
believe  it  until  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  throw  the  body  fix>m 
the  window."  Besme  and  one  of  his  companions  lift  the  body  of 
the  Admiral,  who,  still  respiring,  clings  to  the  casement.  They 
precipitate  him  into  the  yard.  The  Duke  of  Guise  wipes  with 
his  handkerchief  his  face  covered  with  blood.  "  I  recognize 
him,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  tlie  man."  And  giving  the  corpse  a  kick 
with  his  foot,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  street,  crying  out :  "  Cour- 
age, comrades ;  we  have  happily  begun :  let  us  go  for  others ; 
the  king  commands  it." 

Sixteen  years  and  four  months  after,  the  23d  of  December, 
1588,  in  the  castle  of  Blois,  the  corpse  of  this  same  Henry  de 
Guise  was  lying  before  Henry  HI.,  who  also  gave  him  a  kick  in 
the  fiuse.    Sovereign  justice  of  God ! 

Coligny  was  aged  fifty-five  and  a  half  years.  After  the  peace 
of  1570,  he  read  morning  and  evening  the  sermons  of  Calvin 
upon  the  book  of  Job,  saying  that  this  history  was  his  remedy 
and  his  consolation  in  all  his  ills.  He  also  employed  some 
hoars  daily  in  compiling  memoirs.  These  papers,  having  been 
brought  to  the  council  aft;er  St.  Bartholomew,  were  burnt  by 

*TUa  Besme  received  the  rewnrd  of  his  crime  firom  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
dlowed  him  to  marry  one  of  hia  illegitimate  daughters :  doable  shame  for  an  eode- 
I  to  reoompenae  such  a  man,  and  to  have  snch  a  recompense  to  give. 
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the  order  of  the  king,  finom  fear  of  increaaing  the  regret  lev 
his  death. 

Some  time  after,  as  the  ambassador  of  England  was  testifyixig 
his  sorrow  for  the  mmder  of  Colignj :  ^'  Know  yon,"  said  Catfa- 
erine  to  him,  ^^  that  the  Admiral  recommended  to  the  king,  as  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  hombling  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  also  yonr  mistress,  Qaeen  Elizabeth^  as  fiu*  as  poaat- 
ble  r  ^^  It  is  tme,  madam,"  responded  the  ambassador,  "  he  was 
a  bad  Englishman,  but  a  tme-hearted  Frenchman." 

Let  US  still  cite  this  word  of  Montesquieu:  ^^  The  Admiral  Co- 
ligny  was  assassinated  with  nothing  in  his  heart  but  the  g^ory 
of  the  State." 


xm 


We  wish,  in  completing  our  task,  to  abridge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  details  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

TThen  the  sun  of  the  24th  of  August  rose  upon  Paris,  all 
was  tumult,  confusion,  and  carnage ;  blood  streaming  in  the 
streets ;  corpses  of  men,  women,  and  children  encumbering  the 
doors ;  everywhere  groans,  blasphemies,  cries  of  death  and  im- 
precations; the  butchers  by  thousands  insulting  their  victima 
before  killing  them,  and  then  seizing  their  spoils ;  the  dagger, 
lance,  knife,  sword,  arquebuse,  all  the  arms  of  the  soldier  and 
the  brigand  employed  in  this  execrable  massacre,  and  the  vile 
populace  running  behind  the  butchers,  giving  the  deathrstroke 
to  the  Huguenots,  mutilating  them^  dragging  them  in  the  mud 
with  a  cord  round  the  neck,  to  have  their  part  also  in  this  festi- 
val of  cannibals. 

At  the  Louvre,  the  Hugu^iotB,  conducted  <xie  after  anodier 
through  a  double  line  of  halb^ds^  tell  covered  with  Uood  befixe 
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Teaching  the  end;  and  the  ladies  of  the  conrt,  right  worthy 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  the  assassins,  came  to  satiate  their 
shameless  eyes  upon  the  corpses  of  the  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  so  many  brave  noblemen  who 
had  a  thousand  times  fronted  death  on  the  fields  of  batde,  there 
was  only  one,  Tavemy,  who  attempted  to  defend  himself;  yet 
be  was  a  civilian.  The  others  offered  their  throat  to  the  dagger 
and  the  stiletto,  like  women.  A  massacre  so  monstrous,  over- 
whelming their  minds,  paralyzed  their  hands ;  and  before  they 
had  power  to  come  to  themselves,  they  were  no  more. 

Some,  however,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  at 
the  Faubourg  St.  Gtermain,  Montgomery,  Eohan,  S6gur,  La  Fer- 
ridre,  had  time  to  comprehend  their  situation  and  escape.  It  was 
now  that  the  king,  maddened  with  fury,  seized  an  arquebuse, 
and  fired  upon  the  French.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  after,  Mirabeau  took  up  fix>m  the  dust  of  centuries  the 
arquebuse  of  Charles  IX.  to  turn  it  against  the  throne  of  Louis 
XVL  The  generations  of  royal  races  are  responsible  for  each 
other. 

On  the  same  Sunday  morning  the  king  called  to  his  presence 
Henry  de  Navarre  and  Henry  de  Gond^.  He  said  to  them  in  a 
ferocious  tone :  JtfoM,  death^  or  the  BastUe  !  After  some  resist- 
ance, the  two  princes  consented  to  make  profession  of  the  Eo- 
man  fiuth ;  but  neither  the  court  nor  the  people  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  abjuration. 

Hie  massacre  lasted  four  days.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  it 
with  a  pretext  before  France  and  Europe.  They  first  wished  to 
throw  the  wei^t  on  the  Guises,  but  they  reftised.  They  next 
invented  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots  against 
Charies  IX.  and  his  family.  There  were  tergiversations  of  all 
sorts,  inventions  which  could  not  last  an  hour,  declarations  which 
they  denied  the  next  day,  orders  and  counter-orders  to  the  gov- 
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ernora  of  the  piovinoefi : — ^miaeraUe  £Effoe  of  eomedians  after 
the  tragic  catastroj^e. 

Thursdaj,  when  the  blood  of  the  victiinB  was  immdatiiig  the 
streets  of  Paris,  the  deigj  celebrated  an  extraMdinary  jobilee, 
and  made  a  general  procession.  They  ev&k  reserved  to  conae* 
crate  an  annual  £te  to  a  trinmph  so  gtwions ;  and  while  CathoKe 
pulpits  were  resoimdiDg  with  thank^ving,  a  medallioa  waa 
stmck  with  this  iosciipticHi :  LapiUe  a  rivtiUe  la  justice  /' 

The  St.  Bartholomew  recommoiced  in  the  ]Hovincea|  and 
lasted,  horrible  to  say,  more  than  six  weeks. 

Let  ns  notice,  with  a  religioos  care,  the  names  of  the  goTem- 
ois  who  refiised  to  take  part  in  these  massacres :  the  Tlaoount 
d^Orthez,  at  Bayonne ;  tiie  Count  de  Tende,  in  Dauphiny ;  St. 
Heran,  in  Aurergne ;  Chabot-Chamy,  and  the  Presid^it  JeanniSy 
at  Dijcvi ;  La  Guiche,  at  Macc«i ;  De  Kieux,  at  Narbonne ;  Ma- 
tign<Hi,  at  Alen^on ;  Tillars,  at  Nismes;  the  Count  de  Garce,  in 
Provence,  and  the  Montmorencjs,  in  their  domains  and  gor- 
onmentSw 

We  lore  e&peciaUy  to  add  to  this  list  the  name  of  an  ecdeai- 
astic^  Jeanne  Hennuyer,  Bishop  o(  Lisieux.  When  the  fieatm- 
ant  of  the  king  communicated  to  him  the  order  to  m^asacre  the 
Huguenots,  he  replied :  ^  Xo,  no,  sir :  I  oj^pcee,  and  ahrays  will 
oppose,  the  exeeuticoi  of  such  an  order.  I  am  the  piistor  cf 
Ltsieux,  and  these  pec^le  whom  you  command  me  to  botdicr  are 
my  flock.  Although  they  may  now  be  errix^,  haring  strayed 
6om  the  fold,  the  protectk>ii  of  which  Jesos  Christy  the  sovereign 
pastes,  has  intrusted  to  me,  tibey  may  neveKihelQ^  return.  I  do 
not  see  in  the  GospeU  that  die  pastor  should  permit  one  to  spill 
dbd  blood  of  his  she^;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  diere  that  he  is 
obiiged  to  pour  oat  Im  own  blood,  and  to  give  his  own  lijEe  &» 
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them.''    Upon  this  the  governor  demanded  for  his  discharge  a 
refusal  in  writing,  and  the  Bishop  Hennnjer  gave  it  to  him.* 

The  provinces  suffered  variously.  In  those  where  the  Protest- 
ants were  few,  as  Brittany,  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy, 
the  Catholics  committed  few  excesses.  In  certain  cantons  of  the 
provinces,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  were  veiy  numerous,  as 
in  Saintonge  and  Lower  Languedoc,  they  did  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  It  becomes  us  also  to  observe  that,  in  general,  there  was 
a  St  Bartholomew  only  in  the  towns.  This  explains  why  so 
many  Calvinists  escaped  death. 

The  faithful  of  Meaux  were  murdered  in  the  prisons  during 
several  days,  and  the  sword  being  too  slow,  they  employed  ham-' 
mers  of  iron.  Four  hundred  houses,  which  occupied  the  most 
beautiful  quarter  of  the  town,  were  pillaged  and  devastated. 

At  Troyes,  the  executioner  had  more  hiunanity  than  the  gov- 
ernor, who  gave  him  orders  to  massacre  the  prisoners.  ''  That 
would  be  against  the  duty  of  my  office,''  said  he,  '^  not  having 
heard  of  the  execution  of  a  man  without  he  has  been  subjected 
to  the  sentence  of  previous  condenmation."  Other  executioners 
were  found  who,  perceiving  their  heart  failing  in  the  midst  of 
the  butchery,  had  recourse  to  wine  to  fortify  their  courage. 

At  Orleans,  where  three  thousand  Calvinists  still  remained, 
some  horsemen  cried,  in  the  streets :  ^^  Courage,  boys  I  kill  all, 
and  then  you  shall  pillage  their  property."  The  most  ferocious 
were  those  who  had  abjured  in  the  last  wars ;  they  parodied  the 
Psalms,  while  immolating  those  who  had  denied  the  faith. 

At  Bouen,  many  Huguenots  took  flight ;  the  rest  were  thrown 
into  prison.  The  massacre  did  not  commence  till  the  17th  of 
September,  and  lasted  fom*  days.  The  prisoners  were  called  by 
their  names  upon  a  list,  which  had  been  given  to  the  butchers. 

>Mftimboazg,  Bid,  d€  Oakfin,  p.  486. 
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Nearly  six  hundred  penBons,  according  to  the  accomit  of  Crespn, 
perished  there. 

At  Tonloiise,  the  deeds  at  Paris  were  known  on  Sunday,  flie 
Slst  of  August  The  gates  of  the  city  were  immediately  dosed, 
and  they  allowed  the  Protestants,  who  had  gone  to  celefarata 
divine  service  in  the  village,  to  enter  only  one  by  one,  by  the 
small  postern-gates  of  Castanet  They  were  conducted  into  the 
prisons  and  the  convents.  They  remained  there  a  months  It 
was  only  the  third  of  October  that  they  were  executed,  under  the 
orders  of  the  first  president  Dafis.  Three  hundred  of  them  per- 
ished. Among  them  were  five  counsellors,  who,  after  having 
been  kiUed,  were  hung  in  their  robes  to  the  great  ehn  which  ww 
before  the  court  of  the  palace. 

The  massacre  of  Bordeaux  was  retarded  like  that  of  Toulouse, 
and  during  these  hesitations,  a  Jesuit,  named  Augier,  declaimed 
every  day  in  the  pulpit  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  governor. 
In  fine,  companies  of  assassins  were  organized:  they  had  the 
name  of  red  hand^  or  ha/nd  of  the  cardinals. 

The  cities  of  Bourges,  Angers,  and  many  others,  witnessed 
like  scenes.  But  there  were  few  like  the  massacre  of  Lyons : 
there  was  there  a  second  -St.  Bartholomew,  still  more  horrible 
than  that  of  Paris,  because  it  was  executed  with  a  sort  of  regu- 
larity. The  governor,  Mandelot,  ordered  the  Calvinists  to  be 
inclosed  in  the  prisons  of  the  Archveche,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
Celestins,  and  to  be  massacred  in  r^ular  order.  The  execu- 
tioner of  Lyons,  like  him  of  Troyes,  refused  to  act  "  After  sen- 
tence,'^ said  he,  ^^  I  will  see  what  I  have  to  do ;  besides,  there  are 
too  many  executioners  in  the  city,  such  as  are  demanded.''  An 
author  says,  of  this  subject :  "  What  a  re-establishment  of  order 
it  would  have  been,  if,  in  this  unfortunate  city,  they  had  made 
the  butcher  governor,  and  the  governor  butcher."  * 

>  AigiMa,  jBOttdO.  Hnmgh^  1. 1,  p.  229. 
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There  perished  at  Lyons,  according  to  some,  eight  hundred ;  ao- 
csording  to  others,  thirteen  hundred,  fifteen  hundred,  or  eighteen 
Imndred  Huguenots.  The  inhabitants  along  the  Shone,  in  Dau- 
Tphine  and  Provence,  were  dismayed  at  seeing  so  many  bodies 
floating  and  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream :  many  were 
listened  to  long  poles,  and  horribly  mutilated.  "At  Lyons,'' 
says  Capilupi,  a  nobleman  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Pope, 
^  thanks  to  the  wonderfully  good  order  and  singular  prudence  of 
!M.  de  Mandelot,  governor  of  the  city,  all  the  Huguenots  were 
taken  secretly,  one  after  another,  like  sheep."  * 

The  correspondence  of  Mandelot  has  recently  been  published. 
He  expresses  to  Charles  IK.  his  profound  regret  that  some 
Huguenots  had  escaped,  and  supplicated  his  majesty  to  give 
him  a  part  in  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  Lyons  has  seen  other  mas- 
Bsusresy  but  we  have  not  heard  that  the  proconsuls  of  the  Con- 
vention  have  held  out  the  hand  for  the  price  of  blood. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  victims  in  all  France  ?  De  Thou 
says  30,000 ;  Sully,  70,000 ;  the  Bishop  Per6fixe,  100,000.  This 
last  number  is  probably  exaggerated,  if  we  reckon  only  those 
who  perished  by  a  violent  death.  But  if  we  add  those  who  died 
from  wretchedness,  hunger,  sorrow,  abandoned  old  men,  women 
without  shelter,  children  without  bread, — all  the  miserable  whose 
life  was  shortened  by  this  great  catastrophe,  we  shall  see  that  the 
estimate  of  P6refixe  is  still  below  the  reality. 

The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  resounded  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  first  reports  were  not  believed.  When  they  were 
confirmed,  eveiy  court,  temple,  public  place  and  edifice,  re- 
sounded with  them,  and  there  was  not  a  cottage  in  which  the  St 
Bartholomew  did  not  produce,  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  inhabited  it,  emotions  of  joy  or  terror. 

>  L$  SUrotaghM  ds  Charkt  £Z.,  p.  178. 
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Many  Uiougiit,  in  die  beginning,  it  was  but  (Jie  first  scene  of  a 
uuiru  votit  coimpiiiicy,  and  that  the  Catholic  powers  had  resolved 
tu  butcher  all  tlio  Protestants  of  Europe.  The  papacy,  Philip  IL, 
luul  tiio  Ciiurt  of  Charles  IX.,  ceased  not  to  speak,  indeed,  of  the 
Oiun|kloto  extermination  of  Uie  heretics:  the  power  alone  was 
wanting,  not  the  wilU 

At  Kouio,  die  news  of  die  massacre  which  Charles  IX.  had 
muutunood  by  secret  messages  to  the  legate,  was  received  with 
iraus|H.>rts  of  joy.  The  messenger  was  rewarded  with  a  thousand 
l^ioiVd  of  gitUl.  lie  brmight  a  letter  from  the  nuncio  Salviati, 
written  die  very  daY«  ^4th  of  AugusU  in  which  that  priest  said 
u^  i}rel^\ry  Xlll.«  diat  he  blessed  God  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
hia  }.v\ntiticato  cinumeneo  so  gli^ously.  King  Charles  IX.  and 
v^utvi\  iVidierino  were  exiolleil  in  it  for  di«{J«ying  so  much  sa- 
i^uo^N  iu  oxtiri^iin);  thi$  p«:«uferotts  rix>t»  and  dKX^&iiig  the  ume 
rv'  woiU  th^i  du^  relvls  were  all  shut  up  under  key«  as  in  a  cageu 

AAer  h^N^.x^;  roiuKsrwi  :SKJemii  diaukg^ving  in  dae  ccjlege  <^ 
u.o  v-jkrvluu^N  d.:e  1V}V  \>rdcrv\)  the  £Hius:  v^:  eazuKvi  iik  iliie  caglle 
^^.  Av.^i;^  yrvvUiuHxi  ;i  ju^id^^  aad  scrack  ;&  u:(c\laIlkiQ  in  hc><iur 
, :"  ;-u>  4i;(r\vM  <^vv;i:.  Rtv  O^cvI^jiaI  v\t  lA'cnirie^  wJ:-«  }:*£  ^^ce  to 
U. i.v  V  Ai:e^',x{  5iie  eievr«xsti  vf  db  z^ew  J\^;ii  a]*so  c^Iseocaseii  dae 

V.,-  .v\'jei\\i  All  i^iisjs'rij-ai',**:!  w  iv  vLftk.>ec  *j:^x£:  i^i  -ix-csv  iik  jcS3bb$ 
V  iv  Xvav  ~^J^  -  >*»;»  'Jis-  ^r^fticv>i  jibi  lie  ':»ft>c  ijc  vj.  ^oioi  c^-olfi 
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great  commander  less  for  France,  and  one  great  enemy  less  fcfr 
Spain.'' 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  impression  produced  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  Protestant  countries  t  We 
can  see  in  the  letters  of  Theodore  de  Beze  and  other  personages 
of  his  time,  that  during  more  than  a  year,  they  conld  not  for  a 
moment  drive  away  this  bloody,  this  horrible  image,  and  that 
ihey  speak  with  an  excitement  which  attests  the  profound  comh 
motion  of  their  souls. 

Germany,  England,  Switzerland,  on  the  arrival  of  multitudes 
of  frightened  fugitives  in  their  domains,  half-dead,  and  learning 
from  their  lips  the  story  of  the  massacres,  execrated  the  very  name 
of  France.  At  Geneva  they  instituted  a  solemn  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  which  is  observed  even  to  this  day.  In  Scotland, 
all  the  pastors  preached  upon  the  St  Bartholomew ;  and  the  aged 
Ejiox,  borrowing  the  language  of  the  prophets,  pronounced,  in  a 
church  of  Edinburgh,  the  following  words :  ^'  Sentence  has  gone 
forth  against  that  murderer,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  God  will  never  be  withdrawn  from  his  house.  His 
name  shall  be  in  everlasting  execration ;  and  none  of  those  who 
shall  spring  from  his  loins  shaU  possess  the  kingdom  in  peace 
and  in  quiet,  unless  repentance  shall  come  before  the  judgment 
of  God." 

The  ambassador,  Lamothe  Fenelon,  commissioned  to  justify 
St  Bartholomew,  at  the  Court  of  London,  by  accusing  the  Ad- 
miral of  having  conspired  against  Charles  IX.,  exclaimed,  in  his 
bitterness,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  bearing  the  name  of  French- 
man. "Never,"  says  Hume,  "was  there  a  more  terrible  and 
more  affecting  preparation  than  that  of  the  solemnity  of  this  au- 
dittice.  .V  sombre  sadness  was  painted  on  eveiy  countenance ; 
the  deep  silence  of  night  seemed  to  reign  in  all  the  apartments  of 
the  queen.    Tlio  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  in  long  mourning 
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dresses,  allowed  the  ambassador  to  pass  through  theur  midst 
without  saluting  him,  without  honoring  him  with  a  look.**  *  On 
coming  near  the  queen,  he  stammered  out  his  odious  apology, 
and  retired  in  consternation. 

The  justification  of  the  massacre  was  not  less  diflGicult  in  Ger- 
many. The  ambassador  Schombeig  did  what  he  could  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  lie  of  a  plot  by  Coligny,  but  he  found  no  believers. 
They  even  refused  to  treat  with  him  otherwise  than  by  writing ; 
so  greatly  was  an  envoy  of  Charles  IX.  despised,  so  much  were 
the  word,  the  honor,  the  name  of  France  then  dishonored  I 

When  the  Duke  d'Anjou  was  travelling  in  Germany,  in  1573, 
the  Elector  Palatine  took  him  into  his  cabinet,  and,  showing  him 
the  portrait  of  Coligny,  said :  "You  know  that  man,  monsieur; 
you  have  killed  the  greatest  leader  of  Christianity,  and  you 
should  not  have  done  it ;  for  he  had  done  you  and  the  king  great 
services."  The  Duke  d'Anjou  replied  that  it  was  the  Admiral 
who  had  wished  to  kill  all  the  court.  "  We  know  the  liistoiy  of 
it,  monsieur,"  said  the  Elector,  coldly. 

Tf  we  weigh  well  all  the  circumstances  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, — 
the  premeditation ;  the  intervention  of  the  court  and  the  counsels 
of  the  king ;  the  snares  placed  for  the  feet  of  the  Calvinists ;  the 
solemn  oaths  which  had  drawn  them  to  Paris ;  the  bloody  fi^tes 
of  a  royal  marriage ;  the  dagger  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
by  the  chief  men  of  the  State ;  the  hecatombs  of  human  victims, 
butchered  in  a  time  of  entire  peace ;  the  carnage  lasting  two 
months  in  the  provinces;  the  priests,  and  the  princes  of  the 
priests,  their  feet  in  blood,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven  to  bless 
God ; — if,  we  say,  all  these  things  are  well  considered,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  St.  Bartholomew  is  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
Christian  era,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Yandals. 

» Hifltoiy  of  England,  Vol.  VII.  p.  201. 
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The  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  extermination  of  die  Albigenses,  the 
borrors  of  the  Inquisition,  the  murders  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
ISew  World,  atrocious  as  these  may  be,  they  do  not  show  to  the 
same  degree  the  violation  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  This 
great  butchery  has  produced  in  later  times  the  most  fiightful 
calamities.  Individuals  may  commit  crimes  which  remain  un- 
punished in  this  world ;  dynasties,  classes,  and  nations,  never. 

The  race  of  the  Yalois  has  expired  under  the  dagger,  and 
almost  all  the  actors  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  have  perished  by  a 
violent  death.' 

In  France  herself  the  consequences  were,  a  detestable  reign, 
that  of  Henry  HE. ;  shameful  and  ferocious  manners ;  dishonored 
laws ;  the  fuiy  of  the  League ;  twenty-five  years  of  new  civil 
\irarB.  Without  the  kingdom,  all  the  ancient  and  natural  alli- 
ances broken ;  Protestant  Switzerland,  Germany,  England, 
against  us,  or  grown  stem  in  a  defiant  neutrality ;  France,  in 
fine,  reduced  to  that  excess  of  opprobrium  which  followed  the 
king's  submission  to  the  tutelage  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his 
Lumiliation  of  himself  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  obtain  an  army. 
The  illustrious  reigns  of  Ilenry  IV.  and  of  Richelieu  scarcely  re- 
stored her  to  the  place  in  Europe  which  she  had  lost,  and  it  was 
Trained  to  her  only  by  a  policy  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

What,  then,  was  the  compensation  for  so  much  shame  and 
crime  ?  There  is  one,  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  invoke  it.  With- 
out St.  Bartholomew^,  the  French  Keformation,  notwithstanding 
the  losses  which  it  has  experienced,  would  have  still  formed  a 
considerable  minority.  The  half  of  the  noblesse  of  the  kingdom 
would  have  remained  in  the  new  communion.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Heniy  IV.  would  have  abjured.    At  all  events,  the  re- 

-  M.  Lacretelle  hts  collected  the  proofa  of  this  fiM^t  in  his  Eidoirs  d€$  guerrea  de  r§- 
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vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  wonld  have  been  imposaible, 
and  there  would  have  been,  perhaps,  in  onr  day,  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  five  or  six  millions  of  Protestants  in 
France.  St.  Bartholomew,  by  its  murders,  emigrations,  and 
abjurations,  has  given  them  a  wound  from  which  they  have 
never  recovered.  Is  there  any  thing  here  by  which  to  justify 
the  crime  ? 

But  we  cannot  even  permit  this  consideration  to  those  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  "  The  execrable  day  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew," says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,'" made  only  martyrs;  it 
gave  to  philosophic  ideas  an  advantage,  which  they  never  have 
lost,  over  religious  ideas."  '  Thus,  a  few  millions  of  Protestants 
the  less,  and  many  millions  of  philosophers  and  unbelievers  the 
more,  behold  the  summing  up  of  St  Bartholomew  1  "What,  then, 
have  the  priests  gained  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  order  to  increase  that  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Montaigne  and  Voltaire  ?  They  have  gained  the  anti- 
Catholic  reaction  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  hostilities  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  massacres  of  the  Abbey,  the  proscrip- 
tions of  1793  ;  and  what  more  ?  The  spirit  of  our  times.  This 
spirit,  which  has  passed  from  France  into  Italy,  has  not  yet  ut- 
tered its  final  sentence  upon  Catholicism. 


XIV. 


The  Calvinists  who  had  survived  St.  Bartholomew  thought 
only  of  organizing  their  means  of  defence.  They  had  in  Ce- 
vennes,  Rouergue,  Vivarais,  and  Dauphiny,  the  protection  of 
their  mountains.    In  the  plains  of  the  south,  fifty  towns  or 

^Mudetkiit.y  U  IV.  p.  296. 
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boroughs,  Aubenas,  Andnze,  MQlian,  Sommieres,  Privas,  closed 
their  gates,  resolved  to  oppose  to  the  troops  of  the  kmg  a  desper- 
ate resistance.  At  Nismes  the  inhabitants  were  summoned  to 
receive  a  garrison,  but  they  revised,  notwithstanding  the  most 
intimidating  menaces.  A  counsellor  of  the  court  of  judicature, 
M.  de  Clausonne,  a  man  of  great  standing  in  that  jplace,  says 
John  de  Serres,  had  made  them  comprehend  that  resistance 
alone  could  save  them. 

Some  noblemen  and  pastors,  assembled  at  Montauban,  even 
formed  a  project  of  religious  and  political  confederation,  tmtil  ii 
shall  please  Ood  to  change  the  heart  of  the  Mng^  or  raise  vp  a 
liberator  for  this  poor  and  oppressed  people.  Every  town  was 
to  elect  a  council  of  one  hundred  persons,  without  distinction,  of 
nobles,  citizens,  or  peasants,  in  order  to  direct  all  matters  of  jus- 
tice, police,  taxes,  and  war,  and  these  councils  were  to  dioose  a 
general-in-<^hief.  They  recommended  the  exercise  of  severity  to- 
wards armed  seditious  men,  but  all  moderation  and  kindness 
towards  peaceable  Catholics. 

Catherine  de  Medici  and  Charles  IX.  might  then  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  they  were  grossly  deceived  in  supposing 
that  all  would  be  finished  by  the  death  of  the  principal  Calvin- 
istic  nobles.  They  had  counted  too  much  upon  the  power  of  the 
ancient  principle  of  vassalage,  and  not  enough  upon  the  jx^wcr 
of  religious  principle.  The  Keformation  had  given  to  tlio  most 
humble  the  consciousness  of  an  individual  conscience  derived 
from  Gkxl  alone ;  and  this  new  sort  of  independence  prepared 
in  their  minds  the  advent  of  modem  right. 

Wherever  resistance  was  possible,  it  showed  ifself  still  more 
active,  more  obstinate  than  before ;  for  they  saw  in  their  prince 
only  an  enemy.  The  siege  of  Sancerre  is  still  famous.  This  little 
town  resisted  for  more  than  ten  months  the  royal  army,  although 
the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  firearms,  were  obliged  to  defend 
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themselves  with  simple  slings,  which  weapon  was  in  consequence 
called  the  arquebuse  of  Sancerre.  They  suffered  a  famine,  whicli 
recalls  that  of  JerusalBm  in  the  time  of  Titus  and  Yespasiaa. 
An  eye-witness,  the  pastor  John  de  Lcry,  has  written  the  details 
of  it  as  they  occurred  from  day  to  day.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  eating  snails,  moles,  wild  herbs,  bread  made  of 
meal  mixed  with  powdered  slate,  the  harnesses  of  the  horses, 
and  even  the  parchment  of  old  books,  titles,  and  letters,  which 
had  been  soaked  in  water.  ^^  I  hare  seen  them  used,''  says 
Lory,  "  when  the  printed  characters  and  handwriting  still  ap- 
peared, and  could  read  the  morsels  which  were  on  the  plate  all 
ready  for  eating." 

So,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  besieged  fell  from  starvation.  The 
war  killed  only  eighty-four ;  the  famine  destroyed  more  than  five 
hundred.  "  Young  children  under  twelve  years,"  says  John  de 
Serres,  "  almost  all  died.  It  was  momnful  to  hear  the  lamenta- 
tions of  poor  fathers  and  mothers,  the  most  part  of  whom,  never- 
theless, fortified  themselves  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  Grod. 
A  youth  of  ten  years,  about  to  die,  seeing  those  who  had  given 
him  birth  weeping  near  him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  arms  and 
thighs,  which  were  as  dry  as  sticks  of  wood,  said  to  them  :  *  Why 
do  you  weep  so  to  see  me  die  from  hunger  ?  I  do  not  ask  you 
for  bread,  my  mother ;  I  know  you  have  none.  But  since  God 
wishes  me  to  die  thus,  we  should  bear  it  cheerfully.  Did  not 
the  holy  Lazarus  bear  himger  ?  Have  I  not  read  that  in  the 
Bible  V    Saying  these  words,  he  gave  up  his  soul  to  God."  * 

The  inhabitants  had  resolved  to  perish  thus,  even  to  the  last 
one,  sooner  tlian  surrender  themselves  to  tlie  murderers  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. "  Here  we  fight,"  said  they  to  their  besiegers ;  "  go 
elsewhere  to  assassinate."    An  unexpected  event  delivered  them. 

» p.  462. 
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Deputies  arrived  from  Poland  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Adjou  the 
crown  of  the  Jagellons,  who  interceded  in  their  favor,  and  grant- 
ed them  the  securities  which  thej  demanded. 

Much  the  same  fate  awaited  La  Rochelle.  This  town,  which, 
by  its  old  free  form  of  government,  formed  a  kind  of  republic,  and 
whose  numerous  vessels  equalled  the  forces  of  the  royal  marine, 
had  refused  to  receive  a  garrison.  Fifty-five  pastors  of  the  Poi- 
tou  and  the  Saintonge,  and  a  multitude  of  noblemen,  boiu*geoi8, 
and  peasants,  had,  at  the  first  news  of  St.  Bartholomew,  sought  a 
last  refiige  behind  its  high  walls,  fully  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves till  death.  The  overtures  made  to  the  inhabitants  having 
been  useless,  and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  having  lost  great  num- 
bers, Charles  IX.  resorted  to  the  strange  course  of  sending  into  the 
town  a  negotiator  and  Calvinistic  governor,  the  honest  Lanoue. 

Francis  de  Lanoue,  sumamed  Braa-da-Fer^  who  had  played  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  ranks  of  the  Huguenots,  became  their  most 
distinguished  chief  after  the  death  of  Coligny.  He  had  a  noble 
and  penetrating  mind,  a  generous  character,  and  a  perfect  in- 
tegrity. He  is  always  seen  in  the  history  of  these  unfortunate 
wars,  regardless  of  danger,  intrepid  without  boasting,  modest  in 
victory,  calm  and  serene  in  reverses.  He  was  the  Catinat  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

By  a  singularity  of  military  life,  he  became  four  or  five  times  a 
prisoner.  He  however  sustained  these  misfortunes  with  so  noble 
a  spirit,  that  the  Catholics  learned  to  esteem  him  as  they  knew 
him  better.  Not  one  of  the  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of 
Coligny  himself,  has  ever  wrung  from  them  so  many  eulogiums. 

Two  Jesuits,  Maiml)ourg  and  Daniel,  render  a  just  tribute  to 

his  rare  virtues ;  they  only  regret  his  heresy.    The  ferocious  Mont- 

faic  calls  him  as  valiant  and  wise  as  any  commander  in  France ; 

the  frivolous  Brantome  says  that  one  cannot  weary  of  recounting 

his  virtues,  his  valor,  and  his  merits ;  the  skeptical  Montaigne 

15 
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praifies  his  constancy  and  the  mildnees  of  his  manners.  In  fine, 
when  he  died,  Heniy  lY.  pronounced  in  a  single  sentence  the 
most  beantiful  of  fnneral  orations :  ^^  He  was  great  in  war,  but 
still  greater  in  virtue.'* 

During  one  of  his  long  captivities  he  composed  his  Dtsoaufn 
pdUtiques  et  miUtaireSj  a  part  of  which  foim  what  is  called  his 
memoires.  They  are  written  in  a  compact,  nervous  style — tlie 
language  of  a  soldier  and  an  honest  man,  who  writes  to  do  good, 
not  for  self-glorification. 

Lanoue  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Albe,  in  the  days  of  St 
Bartholomew ;  it  was  he  who  saved  him.  Having  regained  his 
fi-eedom^  he  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  a  commission  to  offisr 
conditions  of  peace  at  La  Bochelle.  His  person  was  joyfully 
received,  but  his  mission  rejected,  and  the  inhabitants  defended 
themselves  until  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  deputies. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  conmianded  the  royal  army,  and  who 
was  chagrined  at  losing  his  troops  and  his  reputation  in  this  long 
siege,  awaited  impatiently  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  with- 
out too  great  disgrace.  It  was  ofiered  him  by  his  election  to  the 
crown  of  Poland. 

A  new  edict,  published  the  11th  of  August,  1573,  authorized 
the  public  exercise  of  religion,  but  in  three  cities  only — ^La  Bo- 
chelle, Montauban,  and  Kismes.  The  lord  high  justices  could 
celebrate  baptism,  marriages,  and  sacraments,  but  only  in  private 
parties,  which  should  not  exceed  the  number  of  ten  persons.  For 
all  other  Calvinists  nothing  more  was  granted  than  the  simple 
right  of  private  councils.  It  was  in  this  edict  that  the  expression 
was  first  employed — the  pretended  JSef armed  BeUgion. ' 

There  was  not  one  of  these  half-way  measures,  contradictoiy 
in  principle,  impracticable  in  application,  which  did  not  serve  to 
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ezBBperate  tiieir  minds,  and  increase  the  embarrassment  of  their 
situation.  K  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  Beligion  was  a  crime, 
it  should  have  been  prohibited  eveiywhere ;  if  not,  it  should  hare 
been  forbidden  nowhere.  Besides,  why  this  arbitraiy  limitation  of 
certain  assemblies  to  ten  persons  ?  And  how  prevent  the  Galvin- 
ists  from  assembling  in  places  where  they  were  in  the  ascendant  t 
Would  they  place  a  garrison  in  every  borough,  every  village  of 
the  south,  and  post  soldiers  in  all  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  ( 

Hie  Protestants  of  Montanban,  on  the  24th  of  August,  a  year 
after  the  St  Bartholomew  to  a  day,  drew  up  an  energetic  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  redemanded  all  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  1570 ;  and  three  noblemen  were  commissioned 
to  present  this  petition  to  Charles  IX.  The  king,  whom  they 
met  at  YiUers-C!oterets,  heard  without  saying  a  word,  contvaiy 
to  his  custom,  the  reading  of  the  memorial.  But  Catherine.ex- 
daimed,  with  high  indignation :  ^'  If  your  Prince  of  Cond6  was 
still  alive,  and  if  he  was  in  the  heart  of  France  with  twenty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  he  would  not  ask  the 
half  of  what  these  people  have  the  insolence  to  demand  of  us.'' 

lliis  language  was  haughty,  but  the  haughtiness  ill  became 
Oatherine  de  Medici,  after  the  infamous  assassinations  she  had 
instigated,  and  she  was  not  in  a  situation  to  justify  such  words. 
Hiroughout  the  realm  all  was  anarchy  and  violence :  in  the  royal 
&mily  itself  was  nothing  but  disorder  and  divisions.  The  queen- 
mother  feared  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  despised  the  youngest,  and 
loved  only  the  second,  who  had  just  gone  to  Poland ;  and  all  dis- 
trusted her.  The  three  brothers  were  enemies,  and  their  sister, 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  was  stained  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
incest 

The  party  of  pdUtiqueSy  or  Tiera-ParH^  was  increasing.  It 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  retained  some  feeling  for  the 
ancient  national  honor,  and  who  experienced  a  profound  disgust 
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finr  a  ooort  filled  throughout  witti  hired  auBMBinft,  poifionerBy  M-' 
trologerB,  and  abandoned  women* 

The  tliree  sons  of  the  Constable,  Francis  de  Mcmtmoiencj, 
Damyille  and  Thore,  the  Marshals  Goese  and  Biron,  seyeral  gO¥- 
emoiB  of  the  provinces,  magistrates,  some  members  of  the  ptivy 
council  itself^  were  among  the  number  of  these  pc^ticians  or 
malcontents.  Their  leader  was  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  afterwaids 
designated  by  ttie  name  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  the  youngest  son 
of  Queen  Catherine.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  a  brother  of 
the  king,  gave  him  influence ;  but  this  prince,  then  in  his  twei^ 
tieih  year,  was  poorly  endowed  in  mind  and  body,  inconstant, 
presumptuous,  faithless  to  his  word,  and  eager  to  throw  himsdf 
into  great  enterprises  which  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  out. 
'  Even  among  the  Jxywrgeame  new  maYims  of  right  and  political 
liberty  were  spreading.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Boetius  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  vol/urvta/ry  servitude,  which  astonishes  us 
even  at  this  day  by  its  boldness;  and  Francis  Ilotman  lus 
Franoo-GaUia^  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  States-General 
could  depose  bad  princes  and  appoint  their  successors. 

The  malcontents  commenced  negotiations  with  the  Calvinists, 
who  had  made  more  firm  and  dose  their  union  at  Milhau,  ttie 
16th  of  December,  1573,  promising  a  common  fratermty,  per- 
fect a/nd  dv/rdtHe  forefoer,  in  all  reUgious  amd  civil  matterdi 
They  had  prescribed  in  their  terms  of  union  the  regular  convo- 
cation of  their  assemblies  every  six  months,  a  new  order  of  jus- 
tice, and  forms  to  be  followed  in  the  levying  of  men  and  money. 
It  was  a  state  within  a  State :  the  unhappy  but  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  desecration  of  all  law  at  St  Bartholomew. 

Charles  IX.  died  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  overcome  by 
vague  and  sombre  terrors,  believing  that  he  heard  groans  in  the 
air,  starting  from  his  sleep  at  night,  and  struck  by  a  strange 
malady,  which  made  him  bleed  from  every  pore. 
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Two  days  before  his  death,  he  had  near  him,  says  L'Estoile,  his 
nmse,  whom  he  ardently  loved,  although  sTie  was  a  Suguenot 
^As  she  was  sitting  upon  a  chest,  and  commenced  nodding, 
haying  heard  the  king  complaining,  weeping,  and  groaning,  she 
i^yproached  his  bed  very  softiy ;  and  taking  off  the  coverlet,  the* 
king  began  to  say  to  her,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  and  weeping  so 
violently  that  the  sobs  intemtpted  his  words:  ^Ahl  my  nurse, 
my  dear,  my  nurse,  what  blood,  what  murders  I  Ah  I  what  evil 
counsels  I  have  followed  I  O  my  God !  pardon  me,  and  have 
mercy  on  me,  if  thou  canst  I  know  not  what  I  am.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  am  lost :  I  see  it  well.'  The  nurse  said  to  him, 
^Sire,  let  the  murders  rest  on  those  who  counselled  you  to  them  I 
And  since  you  consented  not  to  them,  and  are  repentant,  trust 
Aat  God  will  not  charge  them  upon  you,  and  will  cover  them 
witibt  the  mantle  of  his  Son's  justice,  to  whom  alone  you  should 
tarn.'  Upon  tiiat,  having  brought  a  handkerchief,  his  own  being 
satorated  with  his  tears,  after  his  majesty  had  taken  it  from  her 
hand,  he  made  her  a  sign  that  she  should  retire  and  allow  him 
to  rest"* 

Oharles  IX.  died  the  30th  of  May,  1574,  not  having  yet  reach* 
ed  twenty-four  years,  rejoicing,  as  hie  said,  that  he  had  no  male 
heir  of  tender  age,  for  he  would  have  too  much  to  suffer. 


XV. 

t 

Catherine  de  Medici  resumed  the  regency,  which  she  had 
never  actually  yielded,  and  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Calr 
vinist  party  and  the  malcontents,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her 
second  son.  whom  we  must  now  call  Henry  HI. 

>  Jofwnal  d€  Henri  m.,  t.  I.  p.  71.  72. 
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He  escaped  from  Poland  as  fix>m  a  prison.  Daring  his  jour- 
ney he  received  the  prudent  advice  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  even  the  Dnke  of  Savoy,  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  re-establish  peace  in  his  kingdom  by  edicts  eqni- 
*tabIo  and  faithfully  observed;  but  he  did  not  profit  by  these 
counsels. 

Eoaching  France  in  the  month  of  September,  Henry  HL 
was  joined  by  his  mother  at  Bourgoin,  and  made  with  her  a  tri- 
umphal entry  at  Lyons.  The  Duke  of  Alen^cHi  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  followed  them,  in  appearance  free,  in  reality  captivea. 
There  they  discussed  the  plan  of  conduct  towards  the  Calvinists 
and  politicians.  Some  members  of  the  council,  Pil»rac,  Belle- 
garde,  Christopher  de  Thou,  Paul  de  Foix,  inclined  to  mild  and 
accommodating  measures ;  but  Catherine  and  her  Italian  eonfi- 
dants,  Ketz,  Nevcrs,  Birague,  held  opposite  sentiments,  and  their 
opinion  governed  that  of  Heniy  HI. 

This  prince  of  twenty-three  years  had  given  some  indicati<»B 
oi  courage  before  the  treaty  of  1570.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
dexterity,  dignity,  nor  grace,  when  he  appeared  in  public.  But 
he  was  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  court.  He  spent 
many  houis  in  adorning  his  person,  like  a  wx^nan ;  and  dishon- 
ored the  dignity  of  manhood,  the  majesty  of  a  king,  by  unre- 
strained debaucheries.  The  fiivorites  with  whom  he  was  sur- 
KHUided  kept  him  in  a  diissolute  and  shamefrd  ind<Jence^  and 
the  baseness  of  his  vice«  was  only  equalled  by  the  extravagance 
of  his  super^itions^    ^ 

On  his  return  to  France^  he  allied  himself  with  the  fratemity 
of  FIagellaut»  or  Irh>fihBiMihkf  of  Avignon ;  and  in  a  s«demn 
processioa,  the  king  led  the  white  BiMus^  Catherine  the  bla^ 
the  Cardinal  d^Arttiaguac  the  blue.  They  marched  through  the 
city  bare£)o(ed^  keadt^  ttucovefed»  rosaries  of  bones  in  dieir  gir- 
dlea,  drawing  blA>od  with  cordb  from  thi^  shoulders.     Some 
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historians  thought  there  was  under  these  despicable  masquerades 
a  political  motive.  Why  search  so  far  for  what  is  so  near !  Be- 
tween the  excesses  of  depravity  and  those  of  bigotry  a^  found 
the  strangest  and  profoundest  afBnities. 

It  was  now  December.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  The  queen-mother, 
whom  history  accuses  of  being  far  too  intimate  with  him,  could 
not  on  this  occasion  successfully  employ  her  usual  dissimula- 
tion. On  seating  herself  at  tabl^,  the  same  evening,  in  rais- 
ing  her  glass  to  her  lips,  she  trembled  so  violently  that  it  fell 
from  her  hands,  and  she  exclaimed :  ^'  Jesus !  behold  there,  I 
see  M.  the  Cardinal  I''  For  more  than  a  month  afterwards,  she 
refused  to  remain  alone  at  night,  being  constantly  haunted  by 
this  ghastly  apparition,  and  saying  to  her  ladies :  "  Drive  away 
this  Cardinal :  do  you  not  see  that  be  makes  a  sign  to  me,  and 
beckons  me  with  his  finger?"  What,  then,  had  happened 
between  her  and  this  priest,  that  a  woman  like  Catherine  de 
Medici  was  so  frightened  at  his  death  ? 

At  Paris  Henry  UI.  continued  his  devout  habits :  it  was  the 
religion,  not  of  a  king,  but  of  a  demented  monk.  He  erected 
in  the  churches  oratories,  otherwise  called  paradisesy  where  he 
went  every  day  during  Lent.  He  also  followed  the  processions 
with  a  fSedse  peruke,  in  a  ridiculous  costume,  and  in  company 
with  a  buffoon,  called  Sibillot, ''  the  most  abandoned  wretch,"  says 
John  de  Serres, ''  that  could  be  found  in  France,  who  marched 
between  his  master  and  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara ;  and  while  the 
piests  chanted  their  song,  Ora  pro  ndbia^  this  clown,  with  his 
grimaces,  exhibited  his  fooleries,  and  played  off  his  jests." 
llien  Henry  HI.  went  in  his  coach,  with  the  queen  his  wife, 
through  the  streets,  and  into  the  houses  of  Paris,  to  buy  little 
dogs,  apes,  and  other  rare  animals,  for  which  they  made  him 
pay  their  weight  in  gold. 
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At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  despised  even  by  the  Iow» 
est  of  the  people  and  his  domestics.  A  placard  was  seen  in 
all  the  streets  in  these  terms :  ^^  Heniy,  by  the  grace  of  his 
mother,  inert  King  of  France,  doorkeeper  of  the  Louvre,  church- 
warden of  St.  Grermain  TAnxerrois,  bnflToon  of  the  churches  of 
Paris,  starcher  of  the  collars  of  his  wife,  and  frizzier  of  her  hair, 
keeper  of  the  Four  Mendicants,  conscriptrfather  of  the  Blano^ 
Battvs,  and  protector  of  the  Capuchins.^ 

The  number  of  the  malcontents  increased,  and  they  made 
more  direct  propositions  of  alliance  to  the  Calvinists.  The  latter 
were  not  agreed  what  course  to  follow.  On  one  side  were  the 
Reformed  ConsistoricUsj  as  they  were  called ;  on  the  other,  no- 
blemen, lords,  magistrates,  and  counsellors  of  the  towns.  This 
distinction  had  existed  during  the  first  wars,  but  it  became  more 
prominent  in  those  that  followed. 

The  Consistorials,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  pastors,  were 
anxious  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  the  faith,  and  asked  only  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  their  worship  in  peace.  Mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  who  were  in  the  majority,  considering  the  questions 
under  their  most  simple  aspect,  and  deciding  them  in  a  religious 
view,  they  felt  more  repugnance  than  others  to  taking  up  arms, 
and  only  consented  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  service  of 
Gh)d,  according  to  their  conscience,  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
Once  upon  the  field  of  battle,  they  would  not  accept  peace,  but 
with  sufficient  guaranties  for  the  liberty  of  the  churches.  Hie 
noblemen,  always  prompt  in  resorting  to  arms,  were  less  particu- 
lar about  the  religious  conditions,  and  were  careful,  first  of  aD, 
of  their  position  in  the  State.  The  Consistorials  were  stronger 
by  number,  but  weaker  by  rank,  and  they  had  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  Calvinist  noblesse,  and  shared  with  them  their 
fortune. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  alliance  with  the  malcontents.    It 
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was  concluded  in  Langaedoc,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
pions  men ;  and  the  consequences  were  soon  apparent.  ^^  The 
excesses  and  scandals  of  politics  mingled  with  those  of  religion," 
says  a  contemporary,  '^  completed  the  extinction  of  the  flame  of 
piety  and  discipline  which  remained  in  their  hearts.  The  Mar- 
shal Damville  disregarded  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  him,, 
and  contained  in  the  articles  of  association.  However,  he 
abounded  in  kind  words  towards  the  ministers  and  others ;  but 
corruption  was  seen  spreading  far  and  wide  like  a  torrent.  Ex- 
tortions and  robberies  were  increasing  before  their  eyes."  * 

The  war  continued,  with  various  results,  without  a  decisive 
battle.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  borough  of  Livron,  in  Dau- 
jdiiny,  might  be  cited.  When  Henry  HI.  presented  himself 
before  its  gates,  in  the  month  of  January,  1575,  the  besieged 
cried  aloud  from  the  walls  :  ^'  Ah !  murderers,  you  will  not  stab 
us  in  our  beds,  as  you  did  the  Admiral  and  the  others.  Bring 
CfDL  these  powdered,  adorned,  and  perftimed  minions :  let  us  see 
if  they  can  cope  even  with  our  women  I"  Henry  HI.  was  forced 
to  swallow  this  afiront :  two-thirds  of  his  little  army  perished 
before  the  village,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been 
retained  at  the  court  since  St.  Bartholomew,  succeeded  in  esca- 
{uig,  and  abjured — the  one  at  Strasburg,  the  other  at  Tours — ^the 
Oatholic  fidth,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  with  a  dag- 
ger at  the  throat  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  himself  had  retired 
into  his  appanage  of  Dreux,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  took  under  his  protection  the  French  of  both  religions. 

Having  neither  men  nor  money  to  oppose  the  confederates 
who  were  threatening  Paris,  the  court  attempted  to  gain  the 
leaders  of  the  Tiera-Pa/rti  by  promises  of  personal  advantages, 

'  B^cuml  tU  ckoMt  mhnor^  p.  646. 
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and  offered  the  CalvinistB  veiy  £Ekyorable  conditionB  of  peace : 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  thronghont  the  kingdom,  except  at 
Paris,  and  within  a  circle  of  two  leagaes ;  admission  to  all  the 
public  offices ;  courts  of  justice,  in  which  the  judges  were  half 
Catholics  and  half  Protestants ;  eight  places  of  sanctuaiy ;  the 
right  of  establishing  schools  and  convoking  synods ;  the  reinstat- 
ing the  name  of  Goligny ;  in  fine,  the  restoration  of  the  King 
of  Kavarre,  the  Prince  of  Gond6,  and  the  Protestant  lords  to 
their  domains  and  governments.  This  treaty,  called  the  Pixia 
de  Mormewr^  because  it  had  been  concluded  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  king's  brother,  was  signed  at  Chastenoy,  the  6th 
of  May,  1576. 

Catherine  and  Henry  UI.  only  aimed,  in  placing  their  signa- 
tures to  it,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  of  the  politicians  with  the 
Calvinists.  This  effected,  the  treaty  was  considered  as  null  and 
void.  They  secretly  authorized  the  Catholics  of  Picardy  to 
drive  out  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  had  come  to  take  possession 
of  his  government,  and  the  persecution  did  not  cease  for  a  sin- 
gle day. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris,  in  order  to  set  an  example,  in  con- 
formity with  the  edict  which  directed  them  to  celebrate  their 
worship  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  cily,  held  an 
assembly  at  Noisy-le-Sec.  But  several  of  the  people,  on  their 
return,  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded.  Complaint 
was  brought  to  the  king,  who  at  that  moment,  says  L'Estoile, 
was  rwrming  <xt  the  ring^  d/resaed  a  VAmazone^  and  he  noticed 
these  murders  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  committed  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world. 

One  article  of  the  treaty  had  appointed  the  time  for  the  next 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  They  assembled  indeed  at 
Blois,  in  the  month  of  December,  1576 ;  but  there  was  no  more 
seen  the  spirit  of  the  former  States  of  Orleans.     Most  of  the 
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nobles  had  retamed  to  the  Oatholic  Qhurch,  and  the  dkasteiB  of 
the  reahn  had  exasperated  the  hearts  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
deputies  of  the  three  ordeis  united  in  demanding  unity  of  re- 
ligion. They  besought  the  king  to  enjoin  the  ministers,  dea- 
oons,  overseers,  schoohnasteis,  and  other  teacheis,  to  abandon 
the  kingdom,  or,  in  de&ult  of  this,  to  proceed  against  them  as 
felons. 

Fnily  thus  construed  meant  nothing  less  than  war.  But  in 
order  to  make  war,  money  was  necessaiy ;  and  when  they  came 
to  this  condition,  each  of  the  three  ordeis  excused  itself.  The 
dergjr  declared  that  they  had  been  much  impoverished  by  the 
disorders  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  furnish  nothing ;  the  no- 
Ues  offered  nothing  but  their  swords;  and  the  Tiers  directed 
their  spokesman  to  say  that  he  understood  the  union  of  all  the 
sabjects  of  the  king  was  to  be  effected  by  rmld  measures^  and 
voiihout  vHxr.    The  scheme  proved  a  mere  mockery. 

The  Oalvinists,  meanwhile,  at  the  news  of  this  result,  had 
resumed  their  arms.  But,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  mal- 
c<mtents  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  differing  among  themselves, 
their  affidrs  resulted  badly.  The  Gonsistorials,  at  this  time, 
were  the  most  determined,  because  the  question  was,  whether 
they  should  save  or  lose  every  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. Earnest  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  nobility  by 
the  consistory  of  La  Bochelle.  Theodore  de  Beze  wrote  from 
Geneva :  '^  I  cannot  see  how,  in  good  conscience,  we  can  consent 
to  confine  the  Spirit  of  God  to  certain  places ;  especially  to  pre- 
clude it  from  cities,  which  do  not  pass  away,  and  change  like 
the  hearts  and  dwellings  of  princes.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
God  can  or  will  bless  such  arrangements ;  so  that  I  would  advise 
you  to  place  your  head  upon  the  block,  and  to  suffer  every  thing 
without  resistance,  if  it  must  come  to  that,  rather  than  to  accept 
inch  conditions.'^ 
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These  complaintB  of  the  Consistorials  were  not  heard,  and  liie 
lords  of  the  party  signed  the  peace  at  Bergerac,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1577.  The  8th  of  October  following  appeared  the 
Edict  of  Poitiers,  which  granted  to  the  mass  of  the  Flx)testaatB 
only  simple  liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  right  of  admissicm 
to  public  employments.  The  exercise  of  religion  was  limited  to 
the  places  where  it  was  practised  at  the  moment  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  Henry  ILL  boasted  of  this  edict  as  his  personal 
work :  he  loved  to  say.  My  edicts  my  treaty ;  but  it  was  no 
better  observed  than  its  predecessors. 


XVI. 


Catherine  de  Medici  had  planned  a  scheme  for  reducing, 
during  the  peace,  the  Huguenot  nobles,  whom  they  had  not  been 
able  to  conquer  by  arms :  it  was  to  corrupt  them.  She  went 
through  the  provinces,  attended  by  a  grand  retinue  of  maids-of^ 
honor — ^they  have  sometimes  been  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and 
fifly — who  were  called  her  fiying  squadron.  Wherever  they 
went,  balls,  fetes,  gallantries,  intrigues  attended  them,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  former  austerity  of  the  companions  of  Co- 
ligny  was  forgotten. 

So,  under  pretext  of  conducting  Margaret  of  Valois  to  the 
home  of  her  husband,  the  Xing  of  Navarre,  Catherine  started, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1578,  for  the  southern  provinces.  The 
Beamese,  who  had  too  much  forgotten,  in  his  long  residence  at 
the  Louvre,  the  instructions  of  his  mother,  did  not  resist  the  se- 
ductions which  surrounded  him.  "  The  court  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,"  says  Agrippa  d'Aubignc,  "  bloomed  with  brave  no- 
bles and  accomplished  women.  Pleasure  attracted  vice,  as 
heat  attracts  serpents.    The  Queen  of  Navarre  brightened  their 
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intellects,  while  she  allowed  their  arms  to  mst.  She  taught  the 
loDg,  her  husband,  that  a  cavalier  was  without  a  soul  when  he 
was  without  love." ' 

The  same  historian  tells  us  that  Catherine  de  Medici  affected 
to  speak  a  language  borrowed  from  the  Bible.  She  had  com- 
poeed  a  vocabulary  of  the  forms  of  speech  common  among  the 
most  rigid  of  the  Eeformed  people,  and  used  them,  sometimes 
for  policy,  sometimes  in  derision.  ^'  She  had  learned  by  heart," 
says  he,  '^  expressions  which  she  called  consistorial :  as,  to  approve 
&e  ootmsd  of  OamiaUd;  to  say  that  the  feet  of  those  who  hrmg 
jfecLoe  Qfre  heautifvl;  to  call  the  king  the  cmointed  of  the  Lord^ 
the  image  of  the  Iwvng  God;  with  many  other  sentences  from  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  in  favor  of  rulers,  crying  out  often :  Zet  God 
Judge  between  you  o/nd  us  !  IcaU  God  to  witness  !  Btfore  God 
myd  his  Angels  !  All  this  style,  which  was  termed  among  the 
ladies  the  language  of  Canaan^  was  conned  over  in  the  evening, 
after  the  queen  retired,  not  without  much  laughter." ' 

Before  and  after  the  fetes  they  held  conferences,  fi^m  which 
proceeded  the  explanatory  treaty  of  Kcrac,  signed  the  28th  of 
February,  1579.  It  added  nothing  of  importance  to  the  Edict  of 
Poitiers.  The  King  of  Navarre  obtained  only  a  few  new  places 
of  security  in  Ouyenne  and  Languedoc,  on  condition  that  he  held 
them  only  for  six  months. 

A  court  intrigue  led  to  a  new  resort  to  arms,  and  this  ridiculous 
quarrel  was  named  the  war  of  the  lovers.  The  great  body  of  the 
Plx^testants  took  no  part  in  it.  It  was  terminated  by  the  con- 
dading  of  a  peace  at  the  Chateau  de  Fleix,  in  P^rigord,  the  26th 
of  November,  1580.  This  treaty  confirmed  the  Edict  of  Poitiers ; 
only,  the  Beamese  had  gained  the  appanage  given  in  dowry  to 
hiB  wife  in  Agenois  and  Quercy. 

'L.IV.0.6.  •L.IV.o.e. 
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Four  or  five  years  now  passed  without  open  war,  but  without 
security  or  repose.  At  different  times  the  Protestants  sent  to  the 
court  ample  memorials  of  their  grievances  and  remonstrances. 
The  council  promised  every  thing,  and  the  next  day  troubled 
itself  no  more. 

Another  means  was  invented  to  weaken  the  Calvinist  party, 
and  it  had  more  success  than  all  the  preceding :  it  was  to  place  or 
drive  the  Huguenots  beyond  the  pale  of  public  employments. 
The  Edict  of  Pacification  allowed  them,  indeed,  an  equal  right 
of  admission  to  all  public  posts  of  honor  and  emolument ;  but  a 
thousand  pretexts  were  discovered  for  evading  this  condition. 
The  persecution  was  secret  and  indirect,  but  systematic  and 
constant. 

Mezeray  contends  that  these  proceedings  converted  more  of 
them  in  four  years  than  the  arms  and  the  scaffold  had  done  in 
forty.  This  is  saying  too  much.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
many  noblemen  succumbed  under  the  temptation  of  securing 
places  or  favors  from  the  court.  Some,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  historian  Elias  Benoit,  ashamed  themselves  of  abandoning 
their  religion,  made  their  children  renounce  it,  alleging  the  duty 
of  affection  and  paternal  watchfulness.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  themselves  Catholics,  in  order  to  receive  offices,  and 
educated  their  children  in  the  Beformed  communion,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  to  tranquillize  their  consciences.  Has  the  human 
heart  ever  lacked  for  sophisms  when  a  passion  was  to  be  gratified  f 

But  the  zealous  Catholics  still  complained,  and  accused  the 
backwardness  of  Henry  HI.  and  Queen  Catherine.  The  spirit 
of  discontent  increased  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  or 
d'Anjou,  which  happened  in  1584.  Henry  HI.  had  no  children, 
and  his  physicians  announced  that  he  probably  could  not  live 
another  year.  The  race  of  the  Yalois  was  hastening  to  extinction. 
Who  should  succeed  them?    Henry  de  Bourbon,  according  to 
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the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  nearest  heir  in  the 
male  line,  and  no  one  conld  contest  with  him  the  title  of  first 
prince  of  the  blood.  But  a  heretic,  an  apostate,  a  Tdap%^  for 
they  affected  to  consider  as  serious  the  abjuration  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him  at  St.  Bartholomew, — ^in  fine,  a  man  ex- 
commnnicated  by  the  Holy  See, — could  he  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  most  Christian  kings?  The  very  idea  revolted  three- 
fomihs  of  the  nation,  and  the  League  received  an  immense  ao- 
eeesion. 

Hie  League  or  HcH/y  Urdon  had  already  existed  since  the  year 
1676.  It  went  even  further  back,  and  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  France.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  formed  the 
plan  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  Jesuits  had  revived  and 
enlarged  it;  Philip  H.,  the  Popes,  the  Duke  Henry  de  Guise, 
had  successively  put  their  hands  to  it ;  and  by  degrees  the  as- 
sociation so  ramified  itself,  as  to  aspire  to  raising  all  Catholic 
Europe  to  crush  the  Protestants.  It  was  in  France  that  the  first 
blow  was  to  be  struck. 

After  having  exterminated  the  Huguenots,  new  crusaders  would 
cmsh  the  rebels  of  Holland ;  then  they  would  throw  themselves 
in  a  body  upon  England,  and  afterwards  upon  Germany  and  the 
North, — ^never  stopping  till  they  had  brought  into  the  Church  of 
Borne,  or  drowned  in  their  own  blood,  the  last  disciples  of  Luther 
and  Calvm.  Colossal  combat!  deadly  struggle!  by  which  it 
was  hoped  to  re-establish,  upon  mountains  of  corpses,  the  Unily 
of  Catholicism  I 

FhHip  n.  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  vast  conspiracy. 
Ln  his  retreat  of  St  Lorenzo,  he  constantly  meditated,  as  his  cor- 
mpondenoe,  lately  published,  attests,  upon  these  grand  and 
{^kxnny  thoughts.  He  comprehended  only  two  things  in  the 
vnivearBe:  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Prince  in  temporal 
irfBdiB,  and  the  infidlibility  of  the  Pope  in  religious  questions. 
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The  right  of  resistance  to  temporal,  the  right  of  questioning  spir* 
itoal  power,  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  detestable  of  crimes.  All 
right  centered,  in  his  opinion,  among  a  few  chie& :  beyond  or 
beneath  them,  nothing.  To  hold  the  people  in  slavery  and  fear, 
the  brands  of  church  and  state  were  to  be  wielded  together:  he 
joined  the  axe  of  the  executioner  to  the  fagot  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  even  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  for  this  most  Catholic  Eling 
stooped  to  the  infamy  of  granting  patents  of  nobility  to  the  rela- 
tive of  Balthazar  G6rard,  the  murderer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Philip  n.  had  conceived  this  execrable  system  of  terror  for  the 
support  of  royalty  and  the  pontificate.  He  reaped  therefrom 
only  the  decline  of  Spain  and  the  execration  of  posterity. 

The  Holy  See  felt  an  implacable  resentment  at  the  sight  of 
heresy  rising  up  constantly  before  it,  and  determined  to  re-estab- 
lish at  any  cost  a  single  faith  and  a  single  spiritual  head.  Oaiv 
dinals,  bishops,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  monks,  of  every  order,  dis- 
seminated these  maxims  of  extermination  among  the  courts 
and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  the  pulpit  and  con&B- 
sional. 

In  France,  Btenry  de  Guise,  le  Balafre^  was  the  soul  of  the 
League.  Concealed  at  first  in  the  background,  he  disclosed 
himself  gradually,  as  Henry  HI.  made  himself  more  despicable, 
and  as  he  himself  became  more  esteemed  by  the  popular  masses. 
He  tried  to  be  afiable  to  the  low ;  a  sure  &iend,  an  implacable 
enemy;  generous  to  those  who  did  him  service;  prodigal  of 
gold  to  the  avaricious ;  lavish  of  promises  to  the  ambitious,  of  at- 
tentions to  the  bourgeois  and  artisans  of  Paris,  which  flattered 
their  vanity.  Capable  of  profound  dissimulation,  he  had  the 
open  and  frank  demeanor  of  a  soldier.  A  great  commander,  lie 
knew  better  how  to  gain  opportune  victories  than  to  avail  hiio- 
self  of  them.  He  showed  great  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Borne, 
but  without  fieJling  into  the  abject  devotions  of  Henry  HI. ;  and 
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always  carefbl  to  press  on  his  fortune,  be  took  from  religion 
oalj  what  he  could  make  snbservient  to  his  own  purposes. 

One  of  the  dependants  of  his  &mily,  Jacques  d'Humieres,  was 
afypointed  in  1576  to  recruit  the  number  of  adherents  to  the 
League  in  the  towns  of  Picardy,  and  the  confederation  soon 
spread  into  all  the  provinces.  There  were  a  few  differences  in 
the  articles  which  were  presented  to  them  to  swear  to  and  sign, 
bat  the  basis  was  everywhere  the  same :  mutual  security  among, 
the  members  of  the  union ;  absolute  obedience  to  the  secret  chief 
9f  the  League ;  an  engagement  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  person 
and  possessions,  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics,  and  the 
le^stablishment  of  the  unity  of  religion. 

Tot  the  rest,  the  confederation  was  composed  of  veiy  distinct* 
ive  el^nents.  To  the  Guises  it  was  a  question  of  aggrandize** 
meat  and  power ;  to  one  part  of  the  JxmrgeoiM  and  the  magis* 
traqr,  a  means  of  public  order ;  to  another,  a  precaution  against 
reprisals  by  the  Calvinists  upon  the  murderers  and  robbeis  of  St 
Bartholomew;  to  the  artisans,  a  manifestation  of  antipathy 
(gainst  the  Huguenots ;  finally,  to  the  priests,  an  affair  of  rdi- 
gious  domination.  There  were  belonging  to  it,  as  always  hap- 
pais,  honest  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  triumph  of 
one  idea;  and  ambitious  or  hypocritical,  who  took  advantage 
oi  the  sincerity  of  others.  The  more  moderate  were  made  to 
figure  in  the  van,  lest  their  honest  souls  should  take  the  alarm ; 
but  the  most  passionate  promised  themselves  to  reap  all  the 
finits  of  the  conspiracy. 

At  Paris,  the  canon  Launoy,  the  curates  Pr6vdt  and  Boucher^ 

and  adventurers  of  all  conditions,  addressed  themselves  to  the 

most  inferior  class  of  people :  laborers  in  the  slaughter-houses^ 

sailors,  horse-jockeys,  street-porters;  saying  to  them  that  the 

Huguenots  wished  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  good  Catholics ;  and 

that  ten  thousand  fix>m  anumg  them  were  concealed  in  the  £Em- 

16 
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hoarg  8t  Oermain,  ready  to  begin  the  maaeacre.  The  xnoit 
furious  of  the  clubs  took  posBeesion  of  the  churches,  and  the 
preachers,  monks,  or  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  instigated  the  people 
to  the  most  bloody  excesses,  in  proclaiming  the  will  of  Heaven* 
The  same  provocations  were  repeated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  League,  by  these  means,  acquired  a  formidable  extensioiu 

Henry  HL,  not  daring  to  combat  it  openly,  thought  to  make  a 
masterly  str6ke  by  signing  with  his  own  hand  the  articles  ot 
imion;  but  he  only  emboldened  the  League,  and  disgraced 
himself.  From  king  he  dwindled  to  a  second-rate  conjurer, 
and  a  conjurer  contemned  by  his  accomplices. 

The  League  demanded  that  he  should  pronounce  the  exhera- 
dadon  of  the  King  of  Kavarre,  and  appoint  for  his  heir  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  an  old  man  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  a  perscm- 
age  of  narrow  mind,  feeble  character,  a  priest  of  little  reputation, 
who  had  lived  an  effeminate  and  dissolute  life.  This  cardinal 
had  prepared  the  place  for  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Heniy  HL 
knew  it :  he  knew,  besides,  that  the  Lorraines  awaited  (miy  the 
occasion  to  give  him  the  tonsure,  and  shut  him  in  a  cloister,  as 
they  had  done  the  old  sluggard  kings. 

Li  this  extreme  peril,  Henry  HI.  recovered  some  courage,  and 
refused.  The  kingdom  was  then  a  prey  to  anarchy  without  die 
name.  Authority,  restraint,  law — all  were  destroyed.  The 
Leaguers  published  manifests  in  the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Bour» 
bon,  and  got  possession,  by  treason  or  by  force  of  arms,  of  Toul, 
Verdun,  Lyons,  Chalons,  Bourges,  and  other  important  cities. 
Henry  HL,  who  had  no  army  to  oppose  to  them,  made  peace  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  at  the  expense  of  the  Huguenots.  He  pxnn- 
ised,  by  the  treaty  of  STemours,  signed  in  1585,  not  only  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  but,  still 
more,  liberty  of  conscience.  Orders  were  given  to  all  the  rmot- 
isters  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  one  month,  and  to  all  the  Be* 
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fbnnerB  to  abjure  or  emigrate  at  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
teder  pain  of  the  confiscation  of  their  property-,  and  deatL 
The  term  was  soon  reduced  to  fifteen  days,  aa  if  they  desired  to 
take  from  these  abjurations  even  the  appearance  of  good  futh. 

TkoBy  in  extingmshing  the  war  on  one  side,  it  was  kindled  aa 
ih»  other.  The  question  was  no  longer  some  contemptible  court 
quarrel :  it  concerned  liberty,  faith,  fortune,  existence  itself. 

Die  Edict  of  Nemours  was  so  rigorously  executed,  that  the 
king  rejected  the  petition  of  a  few  females,  who  solicited  the 
grace  of  living  with  their  children  in  some  comer  of  France, 
which  it  might  please  his  majesty  to  assign  them.  Heniy  IIL 
pfromised  only  to  have  them  transported,  without  insult  or  dam* 
i^e,  to  England.  He  himself  had  several  women  burned  at 
Paris  after  the  treaty.  They  had  returned  to  the  atrocious  lawa 
of  Hairy  n. 

Some  timid  Beformers  attempted  to  find  refuge  behind  fltuch 
equivocal  formulas  as  this :  Smce  it  jpiectses  ike  hing^  etc.,  and 
they  signed  thus,  not  an  abjuration,  but  an  act  of  obedience  to 
die  royal  will.  The  bishops  perceived  it,  and  became  rigorous 
in  their  admissions.  There  was  one,  the  Bishop  of  AngeiB, 
who  directed  the  Huguenots  to  be  received  only  after  long  in* 
atruction,  and  a  diligent  examination  of  their  faith.  So  tha 
Prince  enjoined  on  them  to  be  converted  within  fifteen  days, 

and  the  clergy  rejected  those  who  were  not  thoroughly  pena* 

« 

trated  with  the  entire  doctrine  of  Bome.  Were  not  there  con- 
tradictions enough  here  ? 

Heniy  HL  did  not  wish,  however,  utterly  to  crush  the  Ofdvin- 
ist  party :  he  feared  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  League,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise.  His  more  ardent  desire' was  to  ruin  each 
<^  the  two  parties  by  means  of  the  other ;  and  he  was  oft;en 
heard  to  repeat,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  will  revenge  myself  on  my 
enemies,  by  my  enemies." 
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Seeing  that  the  king  lacked  vigor  to  penecote  the  heretiog^ 
Pope  Sextos  Y.  loet  his  patience,  and  folminated  againgt  the 
Bourbons  a  bnll  of  excommunication,  which  twenty-five  cardi- 

• 

nals  signed  with  him.  It  set  forth  that  Heniy  de  Bourbon,  fiar- 
merly  King  of  Navarre,  and  Henry,  also  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Cond6,  being  heretics,  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  not  repentant^ 
had  forfeited  all  their  principalities,  themselves  and  their  heirs 
forever.  Should  any  one  still  dare  to  obey  this  haatard  cmd  de- 
testable  generation  of  JSourbana^  and  acknowledge  as  his  sov^ 
ereign  the  ci-devant  king  of  the  pretended  kingdom  of  Navarre^ 
he  should  incur  the  same  excommunication.     Never,  in  the 

« 

most  violent  invectives  against  the  d-devant  king  Lome  Ca^^ 
was  the  Convention  of  '93  so  completely  bereft  of  moderation 
and  decency. 

The  Beamese  responded  to  this  insolent  bull,  by  causing  to 
be  posted  in  all  the  public  places  of  Eome,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember,.1585,  a  protestation  beginning  thus:  '^Hemy,  by  the 
grace  of  Gk>d,  king  of  Navarre,  sovereign  prince  of  Bdam,  first 
peer  and  prince  of  France,  resists  the  declaration  and  exconomu- 
nication  of  Sextus  Y.,  soirdieant  Pope  of  Eome,  asserts  it  to  be 
fiEdse,  and  appeals  from  the  abuse  to  the  court  of  the  peers  of 
France.  And  as  to  what  respects  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which 
he  is  £Edsely  accused  by  the  declaration,  he  asserts  and  maintains 
that  moneienji/r  Sextus,  the  eoi-disant  Pope,  has  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously lied,  and  that  he  himself  is  a  heretic,  which  he  will 
prove  in  a  full  council,  freely  and  legitimately  assembled." 
We  are  assured  that  Sextus  Y.,  astonished  at  an  act  so  bold, 
began  then  to  respect  his  adversary. 
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xvn. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  was  the  first  in  the  saddle.  Still  youngs, 
and  fall  of  zeal  for  the  religion,  he  was  impatient  to  merit  the 
Iiigh  place  which  his  birth  had  given  him.  But  he  had  leflB 
military  tal^its  than  courage :  he  crossed  the  Loire  on  false  ixK* 
dications,  and  having  advanced  too  far,  he  lost  at  the  gates  of 
Angers  the  first  armjr  which  was  raised  against  the  Leagaers. 

In  Langaedoc,  the  Dnke  de  Montmorency — ^the  old  Marshal 
DamviUe — ^renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Galvinist  party,  and 
there  were  no  rencounters  in  this  province  but  those  of  partisans; 
Lesdiguidres,  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots  of  Dauphiny,  took 
possession  of  several  fortified  places,  and  held  the  whole  country 
under  his  influence.  The  King  of  Navarre  maintained  himself 
in  the  Guyenne.  Henry  HI.  did  not  press  him.  He  proposed 
to  him  to  change  his  religion,  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the 
League  his  most  formidable  obstacle ;  and  Catherine  de  Medici, 
always  prompt  to  open  negotiations,  came  to  confer  with  the 
Beamese  at  the  close  of  the  year  1586,  at  the  Chateau  of  St 
BriB,  near  Cognac.    But  her  Italian  artifices,  this  time,  had  no 


HostilitieB  continued  without  striking  events  till  the  battle  of 
Contras.  The  two  armies  met,  October  20th,  1587.  They  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast.  On  the  side  of  the  Calvinists,  five  oi 
six  thonsand  m^i  only,  badly  clothed  with  tattered  buffalo-skins, 
with  no  other  ornaments  than  their  faithful  sword  and  good  cui^ 
rsss.  On  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Jcjenaej  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  court, 
cbCfaed  in  silk  and  velvets,  with  arms  chiselled  in  silver  and 
enamel,  lances  adorned  ¥dth  large  streamers,  waving  plumes^ 
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and  bearing  on  their  sashes  the  devices  of  ladies.  The  f<»iiier 
were  soldiers  innred  to  fatigae  and  fire ;  the  latter,  elegant  cava- 
liers, who  seemed  to  have  come  to  attend  a  tournament. 

8ome  days  before  the  battle,  at  the  instance  of  the  fiuthM 
Momay,  Henry  publicly  testified  his  repentance  tor  baviiig 
brought  dishonor  upon  a  &mily  of  La  Bochelle.  And  as  warn 
one  said  to  him  that  the  ministers  had  reproved  him  mom 
severely  than  was  necessary,  he  replied :  ''  We  cannot  be  too 
humble  before  God,  nor  too  brave  before  men." 

At  the  moment  of  combat,  the  Eeformers  kneeled  down^  and 
chanted  the  118th  Psalm :  I7ds  is  the  blessed  day^  etc.  ^By 
Death  I'^  cried  out  the  nobles  of  the  camp  of  Joyeuse,  ^^they 
tremble,  the  poltroons,  they  confess  I''  ^^  Messieurs,"  said  an  old 
officer  to  them, ''  when  the  Huguenots  get  into  that  position, 
they  are  ready  for  hard  fighting." 

They  did,  indeed,  fight  valiantly,  and  the  rout  of  the  GatholioB 
was  complete.  The  Duke  of  Joyeuse  lost  his  own  life,  with  tba 
half  of  his  army.  The  Beamese  was  humane  after  the  victcny : 
he  ordered  the  wounded  to  be  cared  for,  restored  nearly  all  &• 
prisonerB  without  ransom,  and  testified  his  sorrow  for  the  grM* 
effiision  of  French  blood. 

At  the  news  of  the  defeat,  the  rage  of  the  League  against 
Henry  HI.  was  redoubled,  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  de^ 
cided  in  a  secret  meeting  to  take  the  crown  from  an  incapable 
prince,  as  the  administration  is  from  a  suspected  guardiaiL 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  cut 
to  pieces  a  numerous  army,  sent  firom  Germany  to  succor  the 
'  Huguenots. 

The  popularity  of  Balafr^  became  immense.  The  Pope  sent 
him  a  sword  he  had  blessed ;  Philip  H.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
addressed  him  congratulations,  and  the  Parisians,  excited  by  tiie 
cries  of  the  priests,  proclaimed  him  the  saviour  of  the  Chnroh. 
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He  showed  himself  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  for, 
in  a  fiEunily  assembly  at  Kancy,  he  decided  to  propose  to  the 
Jdng  the  publication  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
to  establish  the  h(dy  Inquisition  in  France :  '^  a  proper  means," 
said  the  manifesto,  ^'  of  dispatching  the  heretics,  provided  the 
(^Boers  of  the  Inquisition  were  foreigners." 

From  the  &naticism  of  the  priests  and  the  people  sprung  the 
day  of  the  JBairrioades^  the  12th  of  May,  1688.  Henry  de  Guise 
was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Louvre ;  and  the  king,  threatened 
with  the  lo8s  of  even  his  liberty,  took  flight  under  a  pcasant^s 
garb,  with  some  foot^^ervants,  swearing  in  his  heart  the  death  of 
him  whom  he  called  the  £!inff  of  Paris. 

Five  m(»idis  after,  he  opened  the  secoQd  States-General  of 
Biois,  who  were  all  adherents  of  the  League.  He  declared  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  he  would  labor  for  the  entire  extir- 
pation  of  heresy,  and  that  no  one  would  be  more  ardent  than 
himself.  But  they  had  no  belief  in  his  word.  The  Duke  of 
Onise  alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  States,  and  he  had  to 
mount  but  one  step  to  scat  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Henry  HL  foresaw  it,  and  had  him  assassinated  the  23d  of 
December,  by  his  nobles.  ^'  Ah !  my  friends,  ah  I  my  friends,'' 
cried  Balafr6,  as  he  felt  himself  pierced  by  a  stiletto,  ^^  mercy  P 
When  all  was  over,  the  king  came  out  of  his  cabinet.  He  asked 
one  of  the  murderers :  *^  Does  he  appear  to  you  to  be  dead,  Loi- 
gaacf'  ^'  Yes,  I  believe  it.  Sire,  for  he  has  the  color  of  death.'' 
And  Henry  HL,  having  contemplated  his  victim  a  moment,  gave 
him  a  kick  in  the  face.  If  there  had  remained  in  the  Duke  of 
Ouise  the  last  breath  of  life,  he  would  have  remembered  the 
murder  of  Coligny. 

Henry  HE.  descended  to  his  mother's  chamber,  where  she  lay 
siek.  "  The  King  of  Paris  is  no  more,  madam,'*  said  he  to  her : 
^hereafter  I  shall  reign  alone:  I  have  no  longer  a  colleague." 
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^^It  is  well  cnt,  my  son,''  replied  Catlierine,  ^bnt  it  muflt  be 
sewed  up :  have  you  taken  your  precautions?'' 

She  died  herself  twelve  days  after,  leliving  her  last  son  with  m 
crown  half  broken,  a  kingdom  in  flames,  and  a  nation  in  distreasi 
Catherine  de  Medici  carried  to  her  tomb  only  the  execraticm  of 
the  Calvinists  and  the  scorn  of  the  Catholics.  ^^  No  one  cared 
for  her,  in  her  sickness  or  in  her  death,"  says  L'Estoile,  ^^  and 
they  made  no  more  account  of  her  than  of  a  dead  goat"  Luor 
cester,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  League,  said  to  the  people,  in 
announcing  the  news:  "To-day  we  encounter  a  difficulty:  to 
know  whether  the  Church  should  pray  for  her  who  lived  so 
badly,  and  often  encouraged  heresy ;  in  regard  to  which  I  will 
say  to  you,  if  you  wish  to  give  her,  at  a  venture,  for  charity,  a 
pater  and  an  (we^  it  will  serve  her  what  it  can."  Behold  the 
fruit  of  thirty  years  of  intrigues,  treasons,  and  crimes! 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise  dug  an  abyss  between  the 
king  and  the  Leaguers.  Seventy  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne, 
aftier  celebrating  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bound  the  people 
with  an  oath  of  fidelity.  The  priests  made  a  procession  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  children  who  bore  burning  wax-tapers :  they  ex- 
tinguished them  under  their  feet,  saying,  "  Gk>d  grant  that  the 
race  of  the  Valois  may  soon  be  entirely  annihilated !"  Horrible 
imprecations  against  Henry  HL  were  vomited  forth  fi^m  the 
pidpits;  they  openly  pointed  out  the  regicide,  and  one  of  the 
preachers  declared  that  France  could  relieve  herself  from  the 
malady  only  by  a  draught  of  French  blood. 

Keduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  city  of  Tours  as  his  last  asylum,  Henry  HI.  ten- 
dered his  hand  to  the  Calvinists,  who  held  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire. 

These  men  had  lately  attempted  no  considerable  enterprise. 
They  had  lost,  in  the  month  of  March,  1588,  Hejiry  de  Co^d^, 
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their  second  chief  in  rank,  the  first  periiaps  in  the  confidence 
ifilli  which  he  inspired  them.  Hiis  prince  died  at  St  Jean 
d'Angeljr,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  His  death,  so  sudden, 
ttnd  accompanied  with  such  strange  symptoms,  gave  room  for 
erospicions  of  poison,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  opening  of  the 
body.  They  accused  his  wife,  Princess  Charlotte  de  la  Tr^moille, 
A  new  convert,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  &mily  of  fimatical 
Oatholics.  This  affisur  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  pariia- 
ment  of  Paris,  but  never  fully  cleared  up. 

While  the  League  were  holding  the  States-General  at  Blois, 
the  Calvinists  had  convoked  a  political  assembly  at  La  Bochelle. 
It  opened  the  14th  of  November,  1588,  in  the  city  hall.  The 
Sjng  of  Navarre  was  present,  with  the  Yiscount  of  Tnrenne,  the 
Prince  of  Tr6moille,  and  other  lords  of  the  party.  There  was 
more  order  and  more  respect  for  authority  in  this  assembly  than 
in  that  of  Blois.  They  passed  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  finances,  the  levying  of  soldiers,  militaiy  discipline, 
and  upon  all  subjects  which  concerned  the  common  cause.  B^ 
Ibre  they  broke  up,  the  deputies  addressed  a  petition  to  Henry 
m.,  in  which  they  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Edict 
of  January. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Beamese  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  three  estates  of  France,  in  which  he  protested 
that  he  was  always  true  to  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  invited  the 
French  to  concord.  "  I  conjure  you  all,  therefore,  by  these  pres- 
ents,'' said  he,  in  closing,  ^^  as  well  Catholic  servants  of  the  king, 
as  those  who  are  not — ^I  appeal  to  you  as  a  Frenchman,  I  charge 
jcfa  to  have  pity  on  the  State  and  on  yourselves.  We  have  all 
done  and  suffered  evil  enough.  We  have  been  four  years  intoz- 
ieated,  insensate,  and  furious.  Is  not  this  sufficient?  Has  not 
God  smitten  us  all  enough  to  make  us  wise  at  last,  and  to  allay 
cor  taryV^ 
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Both  kings  had  an  equal  mkerett  in  effecting  a  reconeiliatioii, 
but  on  both  sides  there  were  long  hesitations.  Could  Henry  Ilk 
give  his  hand  to  his  oldest  enenues?  And  would  he  nol  justifyy 
in  calling  them  to  his  aid,  all  the  reproaches  of  the  Leegnen^ 
who  accused  him  of  having  never  broken  off  bcm  the  Hugoe* 
nots?  And  on  their  side,  did  not  the  Galvinists  know  that  tha 
hatred  of  Henry  HI.  towards  the  heresy  still  lived  as  str<»ig  aa 
ever,  and  that  he  would  never  be  heartily  reconciled  with  the 
brothers  and  sons  of  those  who  had  wrought  the  masaacra 
of  St  Bartholomew  ?  Could  they  ever  forget  that  strange,  that 
dishcmorable  declaration  of  Henry  HL  before  the  States  of  Bloi^ 
that  although  he  should  promise  with  the  most  solenm  oaths  to 
spare  the  heretics,  they  would  not  believe  it?  But  these  mutaal 
repugnances  still  yielded  to  necessity. 

The  30th  of  April,  1589,  the  two  kings  had  their  first  interview 
at  the  Chateau  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  an  old  manor  of  Louis  XL 
The  Beamese  gave  an  (»pder  to  cross  the  water  to  a  part  of  his 
nobles,  and  entered  the  boat  with  his  guards.  During  the  paa* 
sage,  he  said  only  these  won3is  to  the  Marshal  d^ Aumont,  who 
had  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  king :  "  Monsieur  Marshal,  I 
go  upon  your  word.^  On  reaching  the  other  shore  he  kndt 
before  Henry  HL,  who  raised  him  up,  embracing  him. 

The  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Momay:  ^The  ice  has  been 
broken,  not  without  a  number  of  warnings  that  if  I  went,  I  was 
dead.^  His  faithful  servant  replied  to  him :  ^  Sire,  you  have 
done  what  you  should,  but  what  no  one  could  have  advised  yoa 
todo.^ 

Henceforth  the  affidrs  of  H^siry  HL  took  a  &vorabIe  tarn. 
The  Leaguers  were  beaten  in  several  battlea.  An  army  of  forty* 
two  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  two  kings,  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  prepared  &>r  a  gmeral  assault.  The 
Duke  de  Mayenne  had  nothing  bat  eight  thousand  disheartened 
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ttddien.  The  officers  of  the  Leagae  began  to  lose  all  hope;  the 
priests  were  desponding;  the  Protestants  were  looking  to  a  better 
fiiftiire,  when  tlxe  knife  of  a  Dominican  monk,  Jacques  C16menty 
xeversed  at  once  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  parties. 

Henry  III.  died  of  his  wound,  in  eighteen  hours,  the  2d  of  An- 
gust,  1589.  In  him  the  race  of  the  Yalois  became  extinct 
Francis  L  met  a  dishonorable  death;  Henry  IL  was  mortally 
womided  in  a  tournament ;  Francis  H.  did  not  reach  the  age  of 
manhood ;  Charles  IX.  expired  in  the  convulsions  of  an  unknown 
malady ;  the  Duke  of  Alenpon  expired  in  the  midst  of  debauch- 
ery and  opprobrium ;  Henry  HL  perished  by  assassination.  The 
Yalois  bear  on  their  forehead  the  ine&ceable  mark  of  St  Bar- 
ibolomew. 

If  histoiy  should  not  be  a  simple  object  of  curiosity,  is  it  not 
proper  to  speak  of  the  religious  ideas  and  morals  of  that  court 
where  a  £6Uiatical  intolerance  reigned  f 

They  gave  a  rendezvous  to  astrologers,  after  mass,  to  compose 
pluJters  and  poisons.  All  the  magic  arts,  all  the  sorceries, 
bconght  from  Italy  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  were  held  in  honor. 
Oonrtiers  had  in  their  cabinets  little  figures  of  wax,  whose  hearts 
they  pierced  with  pins,  while  diey  pronounced  cabalistic  words, 
that  they  might,  as  they  thought,  destroy  their  enemies. 

Beligious  ceremonies  served  to  provoke  the  vilest  and  most 
liioody  passions.  The  sermons  of  the  priests  of  the  League  were 
torches  which  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire.  Processions  were 
intended  to  inflame  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  and  often  presented 
impious  and  sensual  spectacles.  At  Chartres,  after  the  day  of 
tlie  Barricades,  a  Capuchin  represented  before  Henry  HL  the 
Saviour  ascending  Calvary.  He  was  painted  with  drops  of  blood 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  his  head,  crowned  with  thorns ;  he 
i^rpeared  to  earn*,  with  suflering,  a  cross  of  painted  pasteboard, 
and  uttered,  at  intervals  amid  his  groans,  lamentable  cries.    At 
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Pvis,  after  the  awmffiination  of  the  Dnke  of  GhnBe,  men,  women, 
young  gills,  covered  only  with  a  cheoiifle  or  winding-sheet,  made 
nightly  proceaaioDs ;  and  in  the  midst  of  sacred  chania,  they  d»> 
livered  themselTes  np  to  satomalia,  worthy  of  the  Pagan  world 
in  its  worst  days. 

The  soldiers  of  the  League,  who  carried  arms  blessed  by  dw 
priests,  committed  in&mons  acts,  eren  on  the  steps  of  Oathnlic 
altars.  We  will  not  relate  what  they  did  in  the  Chmrch  of  SC 
Symphorian,  in  that  of  Arqnenay,  and  in  a  multitude  of  odien. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  the  king;  the  religion  of  the  court; 
the  religion  of  the  clergy ;  the  religion  of  the  people  and  the  sol- 
diers :  miserable  mockery ! 

Morals  were  on  the  same  level.  Cardinal  Lorraine  and 
most  of  the  prelates  shamelessly  violated  all  the  laws  of  chastity. 
Balafre  was  returning  finom  a  night  of  debauchery  wben  he  was 
assassinated.  Margaret  of  Yalois,  the  Princess  of  Conde,  dw 
Duchesses  of  Xemours,  Guise,  Montpensier,  Nevers,  lived  a  dis- 
solute life.  Two  of  them  ordered  the  decapitated  heads  <^ 
lovers  to  be  brought  to  them,  kissed  them,  embalmed  them, 
each  preserved  her  own  among  her  relics  of  love.  It  is  known 
how  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister  of  Henry  de  Ouiaey 
nerved  the  arm  of  Jacques  Clement 

Everywhere  was  a  hideous  melange  of  blood  and  superstition. 
The  grand  seigneitrs  kept  hired  assassins  and  duellists,  who  kiDed 
themselves  lor  a  pastime,  without  remorse,  without  pity,  everf 
day,  two  against  two,  four  against  four,  a  hundred  against  a  hun- 
dred, and  it  was  as  easy  to  procure  the  address  of  a  murderer  or 
a  poisoner,  as  it  is  at  this  day  that  of  an  inn-keeper. 

One  word  more :  the  assassin,  the  regicide,  Jacques  Clemoity 
was  canonized  in  all  the  pulpits  as  tAe  Hessed  9on  cf  Dom/imic^ 
Ae  holy  martyr  of  Jeavs  Chri^.  His  portrait  was  jdaced  over 
the  altars  with  these  words :  Sctin^  Jaeguet  Clement j  prier  jfomr 
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ncue.  When  his  mother,  came  to  Paris,  the  monks  applied  to 
her  these  words  of  the  Evangelist :  Bleased  is  ^  womb  ^at  hare 
thee^  and  the  pope  thou  hast  sucked.  And  Pope  Sextos  Yw — the 
crowning  infamy — declared,  in  Ml  consistory,  that  the  act  of  the 
0uutyr  Jacques  016ment  was  comparable,  for  the  salyation  of 
the  world,  with  the  Incarnation  and  the  Besnrrection  of  Jesus 
Christ' 

A  CShurch  which  has  pronounced  such  blasphemies  by  the 
month  of  its  head,  should  ask  pardon  forever  of  Qod  and  men. 
It  should  also  bless  the  principle  of  tolerance  which  the  Beformsr 
lion  and  philosophy  have  imposed  upon  it ;  for  it  is  this  alone 
which  prevents  a  return  to  such  degrading  scenes. 


xvm. 

BeUgion  was  only  an  accessory  in  the  war  of  Heniy  lY. 
against  the  League,  and  in  other  events  of  this  epoch.  We  do 
not  intend  to  relate  them :  they  appertain  to  the  general  history 
a£  the  country,  not  to  ours. 

Thirty  years  before,  the  accession  of  a  Calvinist  prince  to  the 
crown  would,  perhaps,  have  made  the  Beformation  triumph  in 
France;  but  in  1589  all  was  changed.  Far  from  having  im- 
{Hoved,  the  aflSurs  of  the  Beformers  were  compromised.  Henry 
of  Navarre,  as  lieutenant  of  Henry  HL,  could  dictateh  is  condi- 
tions ;  he  was  obliged  as  king  to  accept  those  of  the  Catholics. 
He  apprehended  their  desertion,  while  he  did  not  fear  to  be 
abandoned  by  his  co-religionists.    So  he  did  little  for  his  friends, 


*  Vidt  De  Tbon,  1.  XCVI.  t.  VII.  p.  495,  and  the  memoire  of  the  sixteenth  centurj. 
Among  the  moderns,  see  the  JSlude$  kuior.  of  M.  de  Chftteaubiuad,  t.  IV.  p.  871. 
''It  eoneemed  this  Pope,^'  he  said,  very  truly,  in  reference  to  these  tacriUgwut  eon^ 
"  to  enooimge  fknatics  ready  to  kill  kings  in  the  name  of  the  papal  po>w«r.** 


ftr  odwn.  jnocding  to  thai  old  eoatt  maiB.  Am 
ahoald  mdefw  iu»  <Tyfni€»  at  the  cxpezBe  i^iore 

Before  taldv  tbe  oath  of  gdefitr^  tbe  Ca&oik  ki^ 
Act  he  ahovdd  otcer  die  comTniminn  cf  Ae 
w»  the  Mazqvs  dX)^  sapeEintaideitf  of 
the  meBsace :  snpilar  sekctiaa  fir  a  ni^ipas 
azioieas  miniMi  »>f  Henrv  IIL  one  of  the  moec  despneaUe 
despned  mes  of  the  kiogdxn.  bad  levcted  cuartiBCi 
bj  die  tvG-fcld  crasdsm  oi  his  laapsige  and  his  eondiKC.  He 
dechved.  k>wev«r.  in  die  naaae  of  the  &DbiIitr«  that  he  'woiU 
pvefir  to  thiov  hisiiitdf  on  his  svocd  sadier  diaa  to  allov  dba 
nzin  of  CachoIicsaL  bi  France. 

Henrv  IV.  refeeei  to  chan^  Lie  relizi'-^n  ac  once.  ~  W.jolii  k 
pli^flfic  j<:a  b^crer.*  sold  he  C(.^  die  Cachi^iic  aoblesee*  ''ti^  ha:ie  a 
kiiur  widioot  &>!'  Will  voa  r»t  ctjiuiiieiit  in  die  ihithof  sl 
adieist .'  And  In.  die  <iav  ..^f  battles.  wiH  toii  &ilow  f^adlT  Ae 
banner  of  a  perjurer  and  an  aposGite  P  Alter  Lod^ 
he  promised  only  fo  ^u£ir  wwiSncc-^km  dnrinc  a  delar  <^"  ax 

These  words  were  understood  in  two  Terr  diderent  wa^vs;. 
premise  so  gain  Lnscnxction  was  ei^Tzi^alens  widi  die  Cadofies  to 
am  engagement  to  enter  the  Gmreh  of  Borne :  widi  die  Phrtrnt 
ants.,  on  the  concnzy*  it  was  onlj  the  dotr  <^  esaminzng  aoev 
the  points  of  controveKj.  and  esponsing  sincerely  die  part  of 
tntdL  As  for  Henrr  IV^  it  appeared  that  he  had  aZreair  i^ 
solved  to  receive  instmccion*  siX  from  docfiocsi*  bnt  6«^ni  evented. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weehs»  his  arm j  was  reduced  to  iIiiMnt 
nodiin^.  Fr»>m  fortv  thooaand  men  there  remained  onlr  sxar 
seven  thooBand^  and  he  was  compeDed  tt>  torn  uiwarJs  Soa^ 
mandy.  The  Duke  d*Epemon  and  odier  Cadiolic  ehiels  had  re- 
tired with  their  troops  ^ving  thac  diey  coold  not  serve  onder  a 
HngnenoC  leader.  Those  who  remsiined^  wanted  compensatioa 
for  dieir  services  in  jreat  pensonal  &vufs^    The  Calvinisc 
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were  more  faitfafiil  and  less  exacting.  We  distingnish  among 
fhem  Duke  de  Bouillon,  sovereign  of  the  principalily  of  86dan ; 
IVan^oiB  de  Chfttillon,  son  of  Admiral  Coligny ;  Doke  COande  de 
la  IMmonille,  Jacques  Canmont^de  la  Force,  Agrippa  d'AnbignS, 
Lanone,  Boenj,  and  Momay.  The  last  bad  a  great  share  of  his 
master's  confidence. 

Fhilip  de  Momay,  lord  of  Plessis,  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of 
Bidii,  in  the  ancient  French  Yexin,  in  1549,  and  was  educated 
by  his  mother  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation.  He  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  replied  to  a  priest,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  guard  against  the  opinions  of  the  Lutherans :  ^^  I 
am  resolved  to  remain  firm  in  what  I  bave  leamed  of  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  when  I  doubt  any  point,  I  will  diligently  read 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

unde,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
counselled  him  to  read  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
offered  him,  with  the  revenues  of  a  rich  abbey,  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  his  see.  Momay  read  the  Fathers,  who  fiur  fiK>m 
diatorbing  his  faith,  strengthened  it ;  and  he  said  to  his  unde, 
in  refusing  the  abbey :  ^^  I  trust  to  God  for  what  I  need." 

He  did  not  belie  in  the  sequel  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
youth.  Animated  with  strong  and  unwavering  convictions, 
modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  adversity,  always  ready  to  offer 
Us  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fiuth,  Duplessis- 
llcmiay  exhibited  to  the  world  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  up- 
right characters  which  have  honored  the  Christian  Chtm^.  He 
has  been  sumamed  the  Pope  of  the  Huguenots;  it  would  be 
nearer  the  trath,  had  he  been  called  the  model  of  one. 

His  talents  equalled  his  piety.  A  warrior,  a  sage,  diplomatist, 
evator,  publicist,  a  leamed  theologian,  an  able  writer,  workmg 
fimrteen  hours  daily,  and  manifesting  in  the  most  diverse  mat- 
tsfs  on  equal  superiority, — ^we  cannot  indicate  a  species  of  merit 
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in  which  he  did  not  excel,  except  that  he  did  not  adTance  hit 
own  fortane^ 

Escaping,  as  bj  a  miracle^  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
Momaj  fled  into  England,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recepCum 
from  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  The  Duke  of  Anjon,  becoming  King  ^ 
of  Poland,  and  wishing  to  give  pledges  of  tolerance  to  the  Prot- 
estant Poles,  proposed  to  him  a  place  in  his  conncils.  ^  I  will 
never  enter,"  said  he,  ^^  the  service  of  those  who  have  shed  tibe 
blood  of  my  brethren." 

The  call  of  the  Beamese  fomid  him  better  disposed  to  compl  j<^ 
He  went  to  see  this  prince,  then  poor  and  feeble,  in  his  little 
court  of  Agen ;  and  these  two  men,  so  diflerent  in  character, 
habits,  and  conduct,  bound  themselves  together  with  an  affection 
which  was  more  than  once  disturbed,  but  never  entirely  extin- 
guished. Henry  had  need  of  Momay, — of  his  prudence,  his  at- 
tachment, even  his  severity ;  and  Momay,  whatever  reproadies 
he  addressed  him,  saw  in  his  master  the  man  raised  up  l^ 
Heaven  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause. 

His  ofiicial  duties  at  the  court  of  AgeAi  and  Nerac  were  also 
as  varied  as  his  genius.  In  the  i>etty  wars  continually  arising 
between  Henry  HL  and  the  Beamese,  he  performed  the  office  of 
captain,  engineer,  field-marshal,  paymaster  of  the  army ;  and  in- 
stead of  gaining  from  it,  he  contributed  much  of  his  own  prop- 
erty. Then,  under  a  tent,  he  took  the  pen,  and  composed,  with 
admirable  promptitude,  diplomatic  notes,  memorials,  manifests^ 
replies  to  the  Catholics,  remonstrances  to  tlie  Beformers.  In 
the  councils,  he  prepared  the  addresses  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  furnished  him  with  arguments  calculated  to  content  suspi- 
cious and  distrustful  men. 

He  also  went  to  the  court  of  France  to  defend  the  interests  of 
his  co-religionists.  Henry  HL  asked  him  one  day  how  a  man 
of  his  science  and  his  capacity*  could  be  a  Huguenot  f    ^^  Have 
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you  never  read,"  said  he  to  him,  "  the  Catholic  doctors  ?"  "  Not 
only,  have  I  read  the  Catholic  doctors,"  responded  Momay,  "  but 
I  have  read  them  with  eagerness,  for  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  like  ^ 
other  men,  and  I  was  not  bom  without  ambition.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  And  something  to  flatter  my  conscience,  that 
I  might  participate  in  the  favors  and  honors  you  distribute,  and 
firom  which  my  religion  excludes  me.  But,  above  all,  I  have 
finmd  something  which  fortifies  my  faith ;  and  the  world  mnst 
yield  to  conscience."  Noble  words :  very  strange  in  the  court  of 
the  Yalois  and  Catherine  de  Medici. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  m.,  Momay  was,  next  to  Heniy 
lY^  the  organ  of  those  who  had  the  most  decided  &ith  and  up- 
right intentions — ^the  reformed  consistories. 

The  Baron  of  Kosny,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Sully,  represent- 
ed the  party  of  the  political  Calvinists  or  compromisers.  A 
gjreat  minister  of  state,  an  able  and  upright  financier,  he  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  person  to  repair  the  fatal  conse- 
quoices  of  the  civil  wars  under  the  reign  of  Henry  lY. ;  and  if 
nations  measured  glory  by  good  deeds,  his  would  be  immeasura- 
ble. He  also  showed  intrepid  courage,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  Beamese  from  allowing  his  weaknesses  to  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  his  crown.  But  in  religious  matters,  he 
was  wanting  in  convictions ;  and  without  quitting  himself  the 
churches  of  the  Keformation,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  make 
his  king  do  it.  "  He  was,"  says  an  historian  of  ours,  "  one  of 
those  resolute  spirits,  who  rise  above  every  thing  when  the  ser- 
vice of  his  king  requires  it,  so  that  his  religion  had  only  appear- 
ances, and  these  .were  very  superficial."  * 

The  old  Huguenot  chiefe  gathered  around  Henry  IV.  in  great 
numbers  at  the  battle  of  Ivry ;  and  he  remembered,  in  the  hour 
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of  danger,  the  instrnctions  of  his  jhods  mother.  Liflixig  hk  ejm 
to  heaven,  he  called  God  to  witnesB  his  rights.  "  But,  Loid," 
said  he,  ^  if  it  pleases  thee  to  dispose  otherwise,  or  if  tiioa  semi 
that  I  should  be  one  of  those  kings  on  whom  thoo  dost  lay  dqr 
wrath,  take  my  life  with  my  crown,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  iMt 
ponred  out  in  this  quarrel  P 

The  battle  was  won ;  but  the  Calvinists  were  in  a  situatiflo  no 
less  critical  and  uncertain.  They  had  no  l^al  state ;  a  simple 
possession,  in  fact,  of  the  places  where  they  were  strong  enoii|^ 
to  defend  themselves:  nowhere  had  they  possession  by  Isw* 
Ko  edict,  given  according  to  regular  forms,  had  abolished  the 
OTdinances  of  extermination  pronounced  against  theuL  The 
parliaments  could,  on  the  terms  of  existing  ordinances,  direct 
the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  Calvinists,  and  condenm  them 
to  banishment  or  death.  The  king  caused  the  Eeformed  wor- 
ship to  be  celebrated  in  his  camp :  two  leagues  distant  it  was 
punished  as  a  crime.  Duplessis  sums  up  the  state  of  things  in 
two  words  :  ^^  They  always  had  the  rope  around  their  necks.'' 

Many  complained ;  and  finding  their  petitions  disdained,  pro- 
posed,  in  an  assembly  held  at  St.  Jean  d'Augely,  to  choose 
another  protector  for  the  churches.  Heniy  IV.  felt  himself 
wounded;  but  the  faithful  Momay  answered  him  by  earnest 
representations :  ^^  What !  we  do  not  wish  to  revoke  authorita- 
tively the  edicts  of  proscription,  and  yet  the  Protestants  are 
counselled  to  be  patient !  Have  they  not  been  so  for  fifty  yean  t 
And  does  the  service  of  the  king  require  that  they  should  be 
patient  in  things  of  this  nature  f  Must  not  children  be  baptised  t 
Must  not  marriages  be  consecrated  ?  Every  hour  of  delay  bringa 
trouble  and  suffering.  If  three  families  pray  together  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  king,  if  an  artisan  chants  a  psalm  in  his  shop, 
or  a  bookseller  sells  a  Bible  in  French, — ^behold  the  articles  of 
persecution  I    The  judges  reply.  Such  is  the  law.    Well  I  then 
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the  law  must  be  changed.    To  snch  evils  prompt  remedies  are 
demanded.'' 

The  king  saw  that  he  would  encounter  a  twofold  peril  by  i>er-  * 
sisting  in  his  denial  of  justice:  at  home,  because  the  Prot- 
eeiants  would  seek,  at  length,  other  protection  than  his ;  beyond 
the  frontiers,  because  the  Protestant  powers  would  refuse  him 
their  support  He  therefore  adopted  in  his  council,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1591,  an  edict  of  tolerance,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Edict  at  Nantes,  which  re-established  the  Protestants  in  the 
condition  they  held  in  1577  :  a  very  moderate  concession,  since 
he  granted  no  more  than  Henry  HI.  had  done.  Still  this  ordi- 
nance did  not  pass  without  difficulty,  and  it  was  never  fully  ob- 
served, especially  in  what  concerned  admission  to  offices  of  trust 

We  may  judge  of  the  fanaticism  which  reigned  even  in  the 
camp  of  Henry  IV.,  by  the  foUowing  iUustration :  several  Cal- 
▼inifits  having  been  killed  at  the  last  siege  of  Bouen,  they  were 
buried  promiscuously  with  the  Catholics ;  but  the  priests  had 
them  dug  up,  and  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  given  as  food  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  So,  men  who  had  fought  under  the  same 
standard  could  not  sleep  in  the  same  soiL 
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ISie  League,  however,  as  it  felt  itself  growing  feeble,  redoubled 
its  violence.  They  had  called  to  Paris  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
bends  of  soldiers,  and  the  preachers,  in  obscene  or  atrocious  lan- 
guage, demanded  thousands  of  heads.  The  prior  of  Sorbonne, 
Jean  Boucher,  said  that  they  must  put  hand  to  the  knife  and 
kill  all,  exterminate  all ;  the  Bishop  Bose,  that  another  St  Bar- 
diolcmew  bleeding  was  necessary,  and  thus  they  would  cut  the 
tfaioat  of  the  malady ;  the  Jesuit  Commolet,  that  the  death  of 
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pdiiticians  was  the  life  of  the  GatholicB ;  and  the  curate  of  Si; 
Andr^,  that  he  would  lead  the  way  to  batcher  them. 

Pope  Gr^oiy  XIY .  sent,  at  the  same  time,  wamingB  to  Hie 
Catholics  of  France,  threatening  with  severe  ponishments  thoie 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  de  BSarn,  the  eoh 
communicated  heretic  These  bulls,  worthy  of  the  age  of  Bobert 
the  Devout,  appeared  so  enormous,  the  Parliaments  of  Touni 
and  Chalons  declared  them  scandalous,  seditious,  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  burnt  them  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner. 

But  the  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  Henry  lY.  had  prom- 
ised to  inform  himself,  had  long  since  expired.  The  campaigD 
had  lasted  nearly  four  years,  without  producing  any  p^x^ptiUe 
progress  in  the  king's  affidrs.  The  Catholics  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  his  fortune  earnestly  pressed  him  to  change  his 
religion ;  the  bishops,  because  they  were  censured  at  Home,  and 
desired  to  wash  away  the  reproach  of  infidelity ;  the  nobles,  be- 
cause they  were  impatient  to  receive  recompense  for  their  ser- 
vices; members  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  privy  council^ 
because  they  comprehended  reasons  of  state  better  than  scro- 
ples  of  conscience.  Tlie  most  part,  however,  were  disposed  to 
*  be  content  with  the  form :  it  sufficed  them  that  they  could  tell 
the  multitude  that  the  King  of  France  attended  mass. 

The  Abb6  Duperron,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  Car- 
dinal, an  intriguing  and  shrewd  man,  a  fluent  orator,  spoke  in 
this  manner  to  Henry  lY.,  giving  little  place  to  theology,  but 
much  to  politics. 

Qabrielle  d'Estr^  added  the  weight  of  an  influence  more 
direct  and  intimate.  She  disliked  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
often  addressed  her  severe  words.  The  Beamese,  however, 
overcome  by  his  foolish  passion,  had  given  her  a  glimpse  of  the 
throne.    Now,  in  order  to  manry  agom^  hs  musi  he  tmrnarried^ 
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a  tiling  which  the  Pope  only  could  effect  for  him  without  exdtiiig 
scandal. 

The  king  himself,  whose  soul  was  enervated  ly  vahiphuma- 
IMM,  in  the  energetic  expression  of  a  contemporary,  and  who 
liftd  never  had  any  very  fimgi  religions  principles,  waited  only 
file  day  and  the  occasion.  The  sole  question  with  him,  after  his 
•ceeesion  to  the  crown,  was  to  abjure  at  the  right  time ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  gain  the  Catholics  without  losing  the  Eeformers. 

Among  the  latter,  many  noblemen,  wearied  with  the  war, 
showed  themselves  &vorable  to  his  policy.  Sully  gave  them  an 
example.  "  That  you  should  wait  for  me,  being  a  Protestant,^ 
ssid  he  to  Henry  lY.,  ^^  to  counsel  you  to  go  to  mass,  is  a  thing 
jcm  should  not  do ;  although  I  will  boldly  declare  to  you  that  it 
IS  tiie  prompt  and  easy  way  of  destroying  aU  malign  projects. 
Yon  wiU  meet  no  more  enemies,  sorrows,  nor  difficulties  in  this 
world ;  as  to  the  other,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "  I  do  not  an- 
swer for  that.''    Upon  which  the  king  began  to  laugh  also. 

Sully  relates  in  his  Economies  royalee  how  he  had  invented 
ft  sophism  which  allowed  him  to  pass,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
fiom  the  Beformed  communion  to  the  Boman  Church.  The 
Ung  called  him  to  him  very  early  one  morning,  and  made  him 
sit  near  his  bed,  and  asked  his  advice.  Sully,  at  first,  mention- 
ed political  reasons ;  and  as  tJie  king  scratched  his  head^  i/n  great 
perplexity^  he  continued  in  these  terms :  '^  I  hold  it  certain  that 
whatever  be  the  exterior  form  of  the  religion  men  profess,  if  they 
Kve  in  the  observation  of  the  decalogue,  believe  in  the  creed  of 
the  Apostles,  love  Gk>d  with  all  their  heart,  have  charity  towards 
tiheir  neighbor,  hope  in  the  mercy  of  Gk)d,  and  to  obtain  salvar 
tkm  by  the  death,  merits,  and  justice  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  can- 
not fiul  to  be  saved." 

This  is  what  furnished  Henry  lY.  the  surest  part  of  his  famous 
aifgament :  the  Catholics  affirming  that  there  was  no  salvation 
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but  in  their  communion,  and  the  CalvinistB  admitting  that  one 
may  be  saved  out  of  theirs.  But  the  question  had  been  uniaiily 
put  by  Sully :  the  question  was  not  about  the  only  fiedth,  but  the 
best  &ith ;  and  whenever  he  spoke  of  one's  dying  in  the  obeeir- 
vance  of  the  decalogue,  which  forbids  fiJse-witness,  he  counsel- 
led the  king  to  do  an  act  of  frau4  and  hypocrisy ;  the  one  half  of 
his  argumentation  overturned  the  other.  Evidently  he  could 
convict  no  mind  but  that  which  had  already  been  convinced  by 
reasons  of  an  entirely  different  order. 

Duplessis  gave  him  contrary  counsels,  and  had  undertaten 
the  serious  instruction  of  the  king.  He  wished  to  discuss  before 
him  the  mooted  points  of  religion  with  the  most  accredited  doo- 
toiB,  and  to  recommence  in  some  mimner  the  CoUoquy  of  Poissy- 
He  had  invited  the  principal  theologians  of  the  EeformatioQ 
each  to  study  one  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  that  all  might 
come  well  armed  before  their  opponents.  Henry  IV.,  "the 
most  cunning  and  the  most  astute  prince  living,''  says  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  who  had  lived  thirty  years  in  close  intimacy  with 
him,  allowed  Momay  to  proceed,  and  even  engaged  him  to 
choose  his  champions  without  delay. 

The  Catholic  lords  were  mistaken,  and  offered  to  Momay 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  on  condition  that  he  would  no  more 
awaken  the  scruples  of  the  king.  "  The  conscience  of  my  master 
is  not  for  sale,"  said  he  to  them,  "  neither  is  mine."  Beautiful 
reply,  but  which  was  true  only  on  one  side. 

Despairing  of  seducing  him,  the  politicians  supplicated  Henry 
rV.  to  drive  him  from  his  presence.  But  having  come  by  chance 
suddenly  into  one  of  their  cabals :  "  It  is  hard,  gentlemen,"  said 
Momay,  "  to  prevent  a  master  from  speaking  to  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. The  proposals  which  I  offer  him  are  such  that  I  can  pro- 
nounce them  distinctly  before  you  all.  I  propose  to  him  to  serve 
Qtod  with  a  good  conscience,  to  keep  him  in  view  in  every  ao- 
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tion ;  to  quiet  the  schism  which  is  in  his  State  by  a  holy  reforma- 
tion of  the  Chm'ch ;  to  be-  slt\  example  to  all  Christendom,  for  all 
pofiterity.  Are  these  things  to  be  spoken  in  a  comer?  Do  yon 
ivish  me  to  counsel  him  to  go  to  mass?  You  do  him  wrong  in 
believing  that  he  does  not  do  it.  With  what  conscience  shall  I 
advise,  if  I  do  not  first  go  myself?  And  what  is  religion,  if  it 
can  be  laid  aside  like  a  shirt?" 

Astonished  at  such  courage  and  virtue,  the  Marshal  d^Aumont 
exclaimed :  ^'You  are  better  than  we,  Monsieur  Duplessis,  and  if 
I  said,  two  days  since,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  you  a  pistol- 
ahot  in  the  head,  I  say  to-day  entirely  the  contrary,  that  you 
ahould  have  a  statue." 

We  may  be  surprised  that  the  judicious  Momay,  who  had  seen 
the  king  so  near  and  so  long,  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  firm- 
ness. But  he  had  the  sublime  naivete  of  men  of  great  faith ;  and 
besides,  Henry  IV.  brought  into  this  aflair — ^we  regret  to  say  it 
of  the  most  popular  of  our  kings — a  consummate  duplicity.  He 
had  even  invited  the  Protestants  of  France  to  fast  and  pray  that 
God  might  bless  the  pretended  conferences  which  had  just 
opened,  and  he  had  said  to  the  pastors  assembled  at  Saumur : 
•*  If  you  learn  of  any  excess  on  my  part,  you  can  believe  some- 
thing of  it ;  for  I  am  a  man,  subject  to  great  infirmities ;  but  if 
any  one  tells  you  that  I  am  turned  from  the  religion,  believe 
nothing  of  it :  I  will  die  in  it !"  Three  months  after,  he  abjured 
it  at  St.  Denis. 

The  22d  of  July,  1593,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Eoman  clergy,  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
king.  It  had  been  agreed  that  they  only  should  speak.  We 
have  a  curious  proof  of  it  from  a  letter  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres  was  assured  that  he  could  come  securely,  witJumt  being 
kxnibled  abcvit  theology.  For  greater  seciuity  they  had  removed 
Momay. 
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Henry  IV.  afterwards  explained  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  pastors.  His  'paity  had  gone  too  far,  said  he;  why  then 
expose  the  advocates  of  the  Beformation  to  an  infallible  defeat! 
If  they  had  come  to  the  conferences,  the  bishops  would  haye 
boasted  that  they  had  vanquished  them ;  in  not  coming  there, 
the  pastors  preserved  the  right  of  saying  that  tliey  had  not  been 
heard.  Thus  it  is  that  sometimes  the  most  serious  affiiirs  of  this 
world  are  managed. 

The  23d  of  July,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  pronounced  before 
the  king  a  discourse  which  lasted  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  Bearnese  only  interrupted  him  from  time  to 
time  to  ask  some  elucidations ;  but  if  he  raised  an  objection,  he 
took  care  to  add,  that  he  submitted  entirely  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church :  a  method  more  worthy  of  a  jesting  philoso- 
pher than  a  king.  It  was  a  scene  arranged  beforehand.  Henry 
rV.  had  written  to  Gtabrielle  d'E8tr6e8 :  "  I  began  this  morning 
to  speak  to  the  bishops.  On  Sunday  I  shall  take  the  perilous 
leap." 

They  had  prepared  an  act  of  abjuration,  in  which  the  king  re- 
jected one  after  another  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  sign  it,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  vague  assent,  in  six  lines,  to  the  articles  of  the  Boman 
Church.  Nevertheless,  by  a  deception  which  resembles  an  act 
of  forgery,  and  which  exhibits  the  character  of  the  times,  Lom6- 
nie  counterfeited  the  signature  of  the  king  upon  the  first  of  the 
two  formularies  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope. 

Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  king  presented  himself  at  the  great  door  of  the  Church 
St.  Denis,  attended  by  the  princes  and  officers  of  the  crown.  At 
the  entrance  were  the  prelates,  who  waited  with  the  cross,  the 
book  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  holy  water.  "  Who  are  you  P 
said  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  to  him.     "I  am  the  king.** 
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^  What  do  you  ask?"  ^'I  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic,  ApostoKc,  and  Eoman  Chnrch.*'  "  Do  you  desire 
it  wncerelAf  f"  "  Yes,  I  wish  it ;  I  desire  \tP  Then,  placing  him- 
self on  his  knees,  he  pronounced  the  formula  agreed  upon,  and 
the  archbishop  gave  him  absolution  and  the  benediction.  The 
priests  chanted  grand  mass,  and,  to  terminate  the  ceremony,  tlie 
Gardinal  of  Bourbon  brought  to  the  king  the  book  of  the  Gk)6pels 
to  kiss. 

Thia,  then,  is  what  has  been  called  the  conversion  of  Henry 
rV. ;  an  aflGEur  of  politics,  female  influence,  priestly  fiction,  false- 
hood from  beginning  to  end. 


The  act  of  abjuration  did  not  at  once  bring  the  Leaguers  to 
submission.  The  ambassador  of  Spain  scattered  gold  with  foil 
hands.  The  legate  pretended  that  to  the  Pope  alone  belonged 
die  right  of  reconciling  an  excommunicate  with  the  Church,  and 
the  States-General  of  the  League  swore  obedience  to  the  decretals 
of  the  Holy  See.  Boucher  pronounced  nine  sermons  against  the 
feigned  con/version  of  the  Beamese,  declaring  the  bishops  of  St. 
Denis  traitors,  their  prayers  anathemas,  and  the  mass  chanted 
befi>re  the  heretics  a  miserable  farce.  All  the  preachers  of  the 
fiiction  of  sixteen  sanctioned  openly  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
they  soon  saw  the  fruits  of  their  provocations.  Jean  Barridre  in 
1598,  and  the  year  after  Jean  Chatel,  attempted  to  assassinate 
ttie  king.  A  decree  of  parliament  exiled  the  company  of  Loyola 
from  the  kingdom ;  it  returned  to  give  birth  to  Ravaillac. 

But  the  mass  of  the  nation  accepted  as  true  and  sincere  the 
abjuration  of  Henry  IV.,  for  they  longed  for  repose.  The  chiefe 
of  liie  League  having  lost  the  hope  of  victory,  now  dreamed  only 
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of  selling  themselves  as  dear  as  possible.  It  cost  the  king  enor- 
mous smns,  and  the  Protestants  were  almost  everywhere  sacri- 
ficed in  the  capitulation.  Eouen,  Meaux,  Poitiers,  Agen,  Beau- 
vais,  Amiens,  St.  Malo,  and  many  other  towns,  large  and  small, 
stipulated,  in  making  their  submission,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Huguenots  should  be  prohibited  in  their  precincts  and  suburbs. 
Paris  extended  the  interdiction  to  ten  leagues  from  its  gates. 
The  king  opposed  much  resistance  to  these  demands,  but  he 
ended  by  granting  every  thing. 

They  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the  least  indication  of  attach- 
ment the  Beamese  might  give  to  his  former  co-religionists,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  be  on  his  guard  how  he  pressed  the  hands  of 
loyal  men  who  had  defended  his  crown  at  the  price  of  their 
blood. 

Hence  they  began  again  to  speak  of  a  new  protector^  notwiih* 
standing  the  earnest  protestations  of  Henry  IV.,  who  called  him- 
self the  natural  and  legitimate  protector  of  all  his  subjects. 
Duplessis  loyally  supported  the  remonstrances  of  the  king,  but 
addressed  to  him,  in  his  turn,  grave  complaints.  "  See,  Sire," 
he  wrote  to  him,  "  by  what  steps  they  have  led  you  to  the  mass. 
Those  who  are  believed  by  every  man  not  to  believe  in  God, 
have  made  you  swear  to  images  and  relics,  purgatory  and  indul- 
gences. Tour  poor  subjects  see  you  going  by  the  same  way, 
still  further.  They  see  that  you  make  submission  to  Home. 
They  know  that  there  can  be  no  absolution  without  penitence. 
The  Pope,  on  the  first  opportunity,  will  send  you  the  blessed 
sword,  and  impose  on  you  the  order  to  make  war  upon  heretics, 
and  under  this  name  will  comprehend  the  most  Christian,  the 
most  loyal  Frenchmen." 

Clement  VILL  demanded,  indeed,  as  the  price  of  his  absolu- 
tion, the  abrogation  of  the  edicts  of  tolerance,  the  exclusion  of 
heretics  from  all  public  offices,  and  the  pledge  to  extenninate 
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ihem  as  soon  as  peace  can  be  made  with  the  League  and  Spam. 
This  time  Henry  IV.  revolted.  He  answered  by  D'Ossat  and 
Daperron,  that  he  would  be  accused  of  shamelessness  and  in- 
gratitude, if,  after  having  received  such  signal  services  from  the 
Protestants,  he  pursued  them,  and  forced  them  to  take  aims 
against  his  person. 

The  Pope  and  the  king  effected  an  understanding  with  the  aid 
of  equivocal  terms,  and  the  16th  of  September,  1595,  the  two 
ambassadors  of  Henry  IV.  kneeled  under  the  portico  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. They  chanted  the  miserere^  and  at  the  close  of  every  verse 
they  received  for  their  master  the  blows  of  a  little  stick  or  switch 
on  their  shoulders.  The  Spaniards  laughed  at  them,  and  the  best 
of  the  French  Catholics  were  indignant. 

The  king  continued  to  reward  the  Eeformers  with  fair  words 
(miy.  He  said  to  them,  secretly,  that  he  trusted  them  more  than 
the  others,  and  he  even  attempted  to  justify  the  privileges  he  had 
granted  to  the  Catholics  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for 
whom  his  &ther  had  killed  the  fatted  calf.  ''This  is  well,"  re- 
plied the  deputies  of  the  churches ;  "  but  treat  us  as  the  son  who 
has  always  been  faithful,  and  to  whom  the  father  said,  AU  that 
I  hofoe  is  thine.  To  despoil  the  obedient  son  of  his  legitimate 
rights,  to  give  them  to  one  who  has  trampled  under  foot  paternal 
authority — ^this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  parable  of  the  Lord." 

The  king  could  find  no  answer  to  this,  except  by  new  exhorta- 
tions to  patience.  ''You  shall  have  satisfaction,"  said  he  to 
them,  "  when  I  become  master  of  myself."  But  patience  was 
very  difficult  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Eeformers.  Ex- 
dnded  from  all  public  offices,  maltreated,  perBecuted,  having  no- 
where to  call  on  Ghxi  in  peace,  without  security  in  their  own 
booses,  deprived  of  their  former  protector,  and  forbidden  to 
name  another,  they  resolved  at  last,  with  the  silent  authorization 
of  the  king,  to  provide  for  their  affairs  by  themselves,  and  they 
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convoked  political  assemblieB.    The  fint  was  held  at  St  Foy,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1594. 

These  assemblies  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Synods. 
In  the  latter,  pastors  and  lay  del^ates  were  eqnal  in  number, 
and  ordinarily  occupied  themselves  witii  the  interests  <^  Hie 
Church  alone.  In  the  political  assemblies  the  laity  were  a  great 
majority,  and  discussed  only  affiurs  of  the  State. 

Assemblies  of  this  Mnd  had  existed  during  the  wars  of  leli. 
gion ;  but  they  henceforth  assumed  a  more  regular  organization, 
and  adopted  the  resolution  to  assemble  at  definite  intervals. 

France  was  divided  into  ten  circumscriptions,  each  of  which 
appointed  a  deputy  to  form  the  general  oauneil.  They  borrowed 
from  the  States-General  their  distinction  of  three  orders.  The 
general  council  was  to  be  composed  of  four  noblemen,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  TierS'MatSj  and  two  pastors.  When  the  number  of 
members  reached  thirty,  there  were  to  be  twelve  delegates  of  the 
noblesse,  twelve  representatives  of  the  Tiers-JEtats^  and  six  pas- 
tors. The  president  was  to  be  a  layman,  the  vice-president  an 
ecclesiastic.  Half  the  council  were  changed  every  six  months. 
Dukes,  lieutenant-generals,  and  other  personages  of  high  rank, 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  without  being  delegates,  when  they 
had  the  permission  of  the  assembly. 

Below  the  general  council  were  the  provincial  cou/noils^  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  seven  members,  chosen  equally  £rom  the 
three  orders.  One  governor  of  a  place,  and  a  pastor,  at  least, 
should  be  members. 

These  councils  were  charged  with  preserving  harmony  among 
the  Eeformers ;  raising  money  for  the  necessities  of  the  cause, 
and  of  furnishing  employment ;  providing  garrisons  and  muni- 
tions for  towns  of  refiige ;  in  fine,  with  doing  all  that  was  judged 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  common  interests.  The  deputies 
took  the  oath  of  obedience,  and  the  members  of  the  churches 
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were  obliged  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  general  and  subordi- 
nate assemblies.  There  was  a  permanent  fimd  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand  cro^  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  the  MthfuL 

The  general  conncil  received  the  memoirs  and  complaints  of 
the  provincial  councils,  sent  them  to  the  court,  discussed  with  the 
commissaries  of  the  king  the  terms  of  new  edicts,  and  endeav- 
ored to  establish,  upon  bases  less  precarious,  the  free  exercise 
of  religion. 

Judging  from  present  circumstances  and  ideas,  nothing  was 
more  contrary  to  good  order  than  this  organization ;  it  was,  as 
we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  a  state  within  a  State.  But  to 
appreciate  justly  the  institution  of  the  political  assemblies,  we 
must  recall  the  fact,  that  the  Eeformers  of  France  were  excluded 
from  the  common  law.  The  intolerant  dogma  of  Catholicism 
regarded  them  no  longer  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  foreigners ;  still  worse,  as  enemies,  and  treated  as  such. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  negotiate  with  a  part  of  his  subjects  at 
their  expense.  The  Pope  demanded  their  extermination.  The 
IxBhope  had  forced  Heniy  to  take  the  sacred  oath :  ^'  I  will  en- 
deavor with  all  my  power,  in  good  faith,  to  drive  from  my  juris- 
diction and  estates  all  the  heretics  denounced  by  the  Ohurch ;" 
and  yet  this  was  a  mitigated  formulary  which  the  prelates  had 
approved  only  from  necessity.  Tlie  public  authority  attacked 
and  condemned  the  Protestants  as  malefactors.  If,  then,  they 
established  among  themselves  a  distinct  society,  it  was  because 
they  had  been  cut  off  from  general  society,  and  it  would  be  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  odious  to  accuse,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon law,  those  who  had  been  placed  beyond  its  protection. 

The  Leaguers  had  also  formed  a  state  within  the  State,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  they  had  banded  together  to  oppress  the  Cal- 
vinists,  while  the  latter  associated  only  to  escape  oppression; 
and  a  cruel  experience  proved  to  them,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
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XIY.,  that,  in  losing  their  Dolitical  organization,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  lose  all. 

The  council  of  the  king  did  not  learn  without  astonishment 
the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  of  St.  Foy.  They  had  supposed 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Calvinists,  deprived  of  their  former 
protector,  would  fall  to  pieces.  It  was  the  same  error  as  that  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  Charles  IX.  after  St  Bartholomew. 
On  seeing  the  Protestants  taking  a  firmer  attitude  for  redress 
from  the  blows  of  persecution,  the  ministers  of  state  began  to 
reflect  on  the  necessity  of  arranging  articles  of  agreement  with 
them. 

The  king  feigned  umbrage  at  the  proceeding ;  in  his  heart  he 
encouraged  the  political  assemblies.  He  preferred  them  to  a 
protector  who  would  desire  to  take  an  important  place  in  the 
kingdom,  and  he  employed  them  against  the  Leaguers  in  con- 
nection with  his  advisers,  at  Rome  itself,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accord  better  conditions  to  his  old  friends.  Without  the 
assemblies  of  the  Protestants,  one  of  the  most  glorious  acts  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  would  never  have 
been  decreed  in  the  council,  or  enregistered  by  the  parliaments. 

The  negotiations  were  long,  laborious,  mingled  with  incidents 
which  would  afford  at  this  day  little  interest.  Political  assem- 
blies were  held  at  Saumur,  Loudun,  Yendome,  afterwards  at 
Saumur  and  at  Chatellerault,  in  the  years  1595,  ^96,  and  '97. 
The  court  addressed  to  them,  according  to  circumstances,  men- 
aces or  words  of  encouragement.  They  appointed  commissaries 
to  treat  with  the  Calvinists ;  but  they  were  vested  with  very 
narrow  powers,  and  within  these  limits  even  they  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conclude  a  definite  arrangement.  There  were  meet- 
ings of  the  privy  council,  and  of  the  council  for  assemblies,  con 
stantly  assembling  and  dispersing :  some  wishing  to  allow  only 
the  Edict  of  Poitiers  with  some  unimportant  amendments ;  others 
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peraisting  in  demanding  the  fall  and  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion :  the  first  invoking  reasons  of  State ;  the  second,  prinoiplos 
of  justice  and  conscience. 

In  the  midst  of  these  barren  disputes,  the  persecution  contin- 
ued :  violent  in  certain  places,  and  intermeddling  in  others.  At 
Cbataigneraie,  on  the  confines  of  the  Poitou  and  Brittany,  the 
Leaguers,  encouraged  by  the  Duke  de  Moorcfunr,  full  suddotily 
Ofa  the  fiEuthful,  while  they  were  celebrating  their  worship,  in 
1595.  Two  hundred  persons  of  every  age,  men  and  women,  hod 
been  cowardly  murdered.    This  was  a  new  moHsacre  of  VniMy. 

Among  the  victims  was  a  little  balie  just  pres(mte<l  for  lNi|>- 
tism.  A  "poor  boy  of  eight  years  offered,  in  the  simplicity  of  liin 
heart,  ei^  mms  he  had  in  his  purse  U)  ransom  liis  lifo ;  tint  Uio 
butchers  loved  his  blood  more  than  his  m^/ney,  and  tlie  loily  of 
tlie  Chataignme  amnsiMl  herself  in  counting  with  thorn  Uui  ntiin^ 
ber  of  tlie  dead. 

Hub  atrocioos  ImtcbefT  eonged  even  tfie  uufni  i%%(unnmiUul 
emmedlois  of  Henrr  IT. ;  and  tlie  attth/^m  ^/f  iita  mntrntwrn  wt^m 
expnadj  exidnded  frc«n  tine  1>eDefiti  of  nnituaiy,  I5tit  w«i  iUnl 
in  s  dmnmiHU  puUSsiwd  in  ^^^^  under  tliin  iitk;,  (lirmpUi^/t^iM 
€f  Ae  Mefo^wked  CltmrA»  ^/Von^^  itfm  tumty  nXtf*mU^  m*\^ 
ofinjitifg  sod  TvitsEgt^  iL^j  yse^nA^A  wit}i  \m\ntti\iy.  'V\wm 
wKnJd  £Z  a  tccshik;  :  we  nasdi  eHe  f/Rit  a  fow  *^tkm\Am» 

mfif  btt  ^3xnai0t  *,i  rnxj^xjb :  a  w^0e  lAmn  //f  ^fffnM\p 
Qtij  m  BriaaB.7,  mjri  rvv  xl  Vr/v^sMJk :  4fc^  titlMtM  mnl^if*mM\^ 
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a  man  banished  for  having  consoled  one  suffering  from  the 
plague  in  the  street ;  children  seized  or  baptized  by  force  in  their 
houses  by  the  priests,  accompanied  by  officers  of  justice ;  the 
curate  of  St.  Etienne  starving  an  old  man  in  prison,  to  wrench 
from  him  an  abjuration,  and  compelling  him  to  sign  an  act  be* 
fore  the  notary,  by  which  he  condemned  himself  to  banishment, 
if  he  renounced  the  Catholic  faith ;  hostage  towns  seized  or  dis- 
mantled ;  the  poor  neglected,  and  driven  to  those  places  where 
the  Protestants  gave  the  most  to  the  common  purse ;  systematic 
exclusion  from  the  important  public  offices,  and  even  fit)m  the 
simple  magistracy  of  the  town — the  right  of  ownership — the 
offices  of  notary  or  attorney ;  no  justice  before  the  tribunals ; 
exorbitant  fines  and  imprisonments,  under  the  slightest  pretexts; 
shameful  exhumation  of  the  dead,  of  those  even  who  liad  been 
buried  in  the  chapels  of  their  ancestors,  etc.,  etc. 

In  terminating  this  long  list  of  grievances,  the  Protestants 
said  to  the  king :  '^  And  yet.  Sire,  we  have  among  us  no  Jaco- 
bins and  Jesuits  who  wish  for  your  life,  or  Leaguers  who  aspire 
to  your  crown.    We  have  never  presented,  instead  of  petitions, 
the  points  of  our  swords.    We  are  rewarded  with  considerations 
of  State.   It  is  not  yet  time,  they  say,  to  grant  us  an  edict  1    And 
yet,  good  God  I  after  thirty-five  years  of  persecution,  ten  years 
of  banishment  by  the  edicts  of  the  League,  eight  years  of.  the 
king's  reign,  four  years  of  proscription,  we  demand  an  edict 
from  your  majesty  which  shall  allow  us  to  enjoy  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  your  subjects.    The  sole  glory  of  Qod,  the  liberty  of 
our  c6nsciences,  the  repose  of  the  State,  the  security  of  our  prop- 
erty and  our  lives, — ^this  is  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  and  the 
end  of  our  requests." 

The  king  and  his  council  sought  still  further  means  of  tempo- 
rization.  But  new  perils  of  the  kingdom,  the  surprise  of  Amiens 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  determination  of  many  Huguenot  noble- 
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men  to  remain  in  iheir  castles,  instead  oV  dmwing  the  sword  for 
a  king  who  abandoned  them,  the  conscience  of  the  best  men, 
which  at  last  began  to  speak,  secured  the  grant,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1598,  of  an  ordinance,  which  received,  from  the  place 
.  where  it  was  published,  the  name  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  celebrated  act,  the  king  recognized 
that  God  was  adored  and  prayed  to  by  all  his  subjects,  if  not  in 
the  same  form,  at  least  with  the  same  intention,  so  that  his  king- 
dom will  ever  merit  <md  preserve  the  glorious  tiHeofmost  Chris- 
ticm.  The  edict  was  declared  perpetual  cmd  irrevoodble^  as  being 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  the 
State. 

This  grand  charter  of  the  French  Eeformation,  under  the  an- 
cient  regime,  accorded,  in  brief,  what  follows :  Full  liberty  of 
conscience  in  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  the  public  exercise  of  reli- 
gion in  all  places  where  it  was  established  in  1597,  and  in  the 
&ubourgs  of  the  towns ;  permission  to  the  lord  high-justices  to 
celebrate  divine  service  in  their  castles,  and  to  the  noblemen  of 
the  second  rank  to  receive  thirty  persons  to  their  private  wor- 
ship ;  admission  of  the  Protestants  to  public  offices,  of  their  chil- 
dren to  the  schools,  of  their  sick  to  the  hospitals,  of  their  poor  to 
a  share  of  the  charities ;  the  right  of  printing  their  books  in  cer- 
tain places;  middle  chambers  in  some  of  the  parliaments;  a 
chamber  of  the  Edict  at  Paris  entirely  composed  of  Catholics, 
except  one  member,  but  offering  sufficient  quarantees  for  its 
special  purposes;  four  academies  for  scientific  and  theological 
instruction ;  authorization  of  convoking  the  synods,  according  to 
the  discipline ;  in  fine,  a  certain  number  of  places  of  hostage. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  also  its  part  in  the  edict.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy  was  everywhere  to  be  restored,  the  tithes 
payed,  and  the  exercise*  of  Catholicism  re-established  throughout 

the  kingdom.    This  last  article,  which  restored  mass  in  two  hun- 

18 
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died  and  fifty  towns  and  two  thousand  parishes  of  the  conntiyy 
fsdled  to  excite  an  emeute  at  La  Bochelle. 

It  was  not  religions  liberty,  nor  even  simple  tolerance,  as  bi^ 
derstood  in  onr  day ;  it  was  more  a  treaty  of  peace  between  two 
communities,  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil.  They  had  two 
laws,  two  armies,  two  establishmentB  of  justice,  and  each  ipaitj 
had  its  places  of  hostage.  Henry  lY.,  the  head  of  the  whole 
State,  had  filled  the  office  of  arbiter  between  the  two  campe. 
But  there  was  already  a  great  advance  upon  the  past. 

The  fiBLlse  maidm  that  there  must  be  in  a  State  but  one  faith, 
as  there  is  but  one  king  and  one  government,  had  cost  France 
three  thousand  millions  of  our  money,  and  two  millions  of  lives. 
It  had  erected  scaffolds  and  funeral  piles  for  seventy  years,  re- 
kindled civil  war  for  thirty  years,  provoked  the  massacres  of  Me- 
rindol,  Yassy,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  caused  spoliations,  assas- 
sinations, crimes  without  number.  At  the  close  of  the  wars,  half 
the  towns  and  castles  were  in  ashes,  industry  destroyed,  and  the 
country  so  devastated  that  thousands  of  peasants  had  resolved  to 
quit  France,  having  no  longer  the  means  of  living  on  the  soil 
which  had  nourished  their  fathers. 

Humanity  has  made  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  triumph- 
ant by  marching  through  torrents  of  blood  and  heaps  of  ruin:  it 
has  cost  too  dear  ever  to  be  again  contested. 


BOOK  THIRD. 


FBOH  THB    PBOKULGATION  TO    THX  XEVOOATIOK   OF  THE 

EDICT  OF  If  AITTEB. 

(1598-1685.) 

I. 

The  compromise  between  the  two  religiotis  commmiions  waa 
i^proyed  bj  good  men ;  but  it  was  slow  in  passing  from  law 
into  ideas  and  morals. 

The  Catholic  clergy  made  the  most  earnest  protestations 
against  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  Clement  Vlil.  declared  that 
ordinance,  which  permitted  Uberty  of  conscience  to  every  one^ 
the  mast  execrable  ever  made.  The  University,  swayed  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Jesuits,  desired  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
ooUeges  against  the  Huguenots ;  and  several  parliaments  them- 
selves opposed  great  difficulties  to  the  registration  of  the  edict. 

Gradually,  however,  passions  subsided ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  quarrels  which  inevitably  succeeded  such  cruel  conflicts, 
die  twelve  years  which  expired  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict  to  the  death  of  the  king,  formed  one  of  the  calmest  epochs 
of  the  French  Beformation.  Our  old  historians  express  but 
one  regret :  it  is  that  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  had  not  lasted 
twelve  years  longer,  to  have  given  him  time  to  achieve  his  work 
of  pacification  and  conciliation. 
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Proeelytism,  already  confined  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
wars  of  religion,  ceased  almost  entirely  after  tlie  edict,  at  least 
on  the  side  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Catholics  alone  continued  to 
recruit  their  adherents ;  but  politics  were  stronger  than  argu- 
mentation. There  were  Hngaenot  nobles,  who  passed  throng 
the  Chnrch  of  Some  to  reach  the  ante-chambers  of  the  oonrL  ' 

The  priests  would  have  been  glad,  above  all,  to  have  won  over 
the  pastors.  They  showed  themselves  even  generons ;  and  on  a 
brief  of  the  Pope,  they  raised  a  fond  of  thirty  thousand  livres  of 
annual  rents,  in  order  to  offer  pensions  to  ministers  and  profesa- 
ors  who  would  be  tempted  to  abjure.  But  they  found  not  a  man 
to  empty  the  purse  of  the  Catholic  clergy  on  this  condition. 

From  1598  to  1610  the  Calvinists  interfered  very  little  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  Young  Henry  de  Cond6  had  been  called 
to  Paris,  in  the  year  1595,  under  the  promise  of  abiding  by  the 
religion  of  his  father.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  they 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  zealous  Catholics ;  and  not  oolj 
was  he  converted,  but  he  became  a  canmerter.  This  Prince  gave 
fifteen  sous  to  his  domestics  every  time  they  went  to  confesaion, 
provided  they  brought  him  certificates  well  authenticated. 

One  member  only  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  Catherine  de 
Navarre,  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  had  remained  ftdthful  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jeanne  d'Albret  She  gave  proof  of  great  constancy ; 
and  upon  a  false  report  that  she  had  gone  to  mass,  she  wrote  to 
Momay :  ''  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that  imtil  you  shall  have  be- 
come Pope." 

She  practised  her  worship  at  St.  G^rmain-en-Laye,  aft;er  the 
entry  of  Henry  IV.  at  Paris,  that  she  might  avoid  recrimina- 
tions.  One  day,  however,  having  attended  at  the  Louvre  the 
marriage  of  a  niece  of  Coligny,  and  allowed  preaching  with  open 
doors  on  the  occasion,  the  priests  complained  bitterly.  ^'  I  esteem 
you  very  daring,"  said  the  king  to  them,  "  that  you  use  such 
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langnage  in  my  house  towards  Madame,  my  sister."  ^^  Bat  they 
have  celebrated  a  marriage."  ^^  Yery  well !  since  it  is  done, 
what  order  do  yon  wish  I  shall  give  them  ?"  This  little  incident 
series  to  show  with  what  a  hostile  eye  the  clergy  then  watched 
the  Ph>teBtants,  riveting  their  chains  when  they  conld,  bnt  never 
permitting  their  release. 

It  seems  that  the  Beamese  was  not  much  troubled  ^about  the 
abjuration  of  his  sister,  and  he  sent  back  the  Calvinists  to  her 
when  he  found  no  means  of  satisfying  their  requests.  ^'  Address 
my  sister,"  said  he,  smiling,  to  the  noblemen  of  the  Saintonge ; 
**  for  your  fate  is  tied  to  apron-strings." 

But  he  desired,  at  length,  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  This  affidr,  in  itself  of  so  little  import- 
ance, long  occupied  the  Council  of  the  Crown,  the  Holy  See,  and 
die  Synods.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  made  to  dispute 
before  the  princes  with  a  professor  of  Sedan ;  but  the  Princess 
persisted  in  her  faith.  The  Pope  reftised  a  dispensation  for  the 
marriage ;  the  prelates  refused,  in  their  turn,  to  go  further ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  annoyed  with  these  delays,  thought  of  cfdl- 
ing  into  his  cabinet  his  natural  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen, 
a  worldly  priest,  who  consented  to  give  the  nuptial  benediction. 

Hus  marriage  was  not  happy.  The  sister  of  Henry  lY.  had 
to  suffer  the  cold  treatment  and  harsh  behavior  of  the  Duke  of 
Bar,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  governed  by  the 
Jesuits.  She  died  in  1604.  No  Bourbon  has  ever  since  be- 
longed to  the  Beformed  communion. 

Some  lords  of  high  rank  still  attempted  to  entangle  the 
Huguenots  in  their  private  quarrels,  but  without  success.  The 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  among  others,  who  had  been  compromised  in 
the  plot  of  Marshal  Biron,  invited  his  co-religionists  to  come  to 
his  aid.  ^'  It  is  necessary,"  wrote  he, ''  that  all  ministers  and 
dhurches,  without  any  exception  or  distinction,  should  engage  in 
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the  defence  of  this  cause  so  just  and  so  important  Some  no- 
blemen arose  at  his  call,  but  the  mass  of  &e  people  gave  it  no 
attention.  The  liberty  goarantied  by  the  Edict  of  Nantea  w$b 
enough  for  the  Consistories,  and  the  rest  coold  do  nothing  witb- 
ont  them. 

The  political  assemblies  continued  to  meet,  but  only  (mee  in 
three  years.  They  were  composed  sometimes  of  sevenly  memr 
bers,  viz. :  thirty  noblemen,  twenty  delegates  of  the  2lm^Mai9^ 
and  twenty  pastors.  The  spirit  of  &ction  did  not  show  itsdfl 
These  assemblies  confined  themselves  ordinarily  to  the  oompilar 
tion  of  lists  of  grievances,  and  the  appointment  of  two  general 
deputies,  who  were  to  defend  at  the  court  the  interests  of  the 
churches. 

Without  absolutely  interdicting  these  assemblies,  the  king 
took  umbrage  at  them,  and  expressed  it  through  Sully,  in  1605, 
at  the  Assembly  of  Ch&tellerault.  «  K  Henry  IV.,"  the  dele- 
gates answered  him,  ^^  were  immortal,  content  with  his  word  in 
all  that  concerns  us,  we  would  renounce,  this,  moment,  all  pre- 
cautionary measures ;  we  would  abandon  our  places  of  surety; 
we  would  regard  as  useless  all  special  rules  for  the  conservation 
of  our  society.  But  the  fear  of  finding,  in  some  one  of  his  sue- 
cessors,  sentiments  very  different,  (did  they  not  foresee  veiy 
clearly  f)  compels  us  to  adhere  to  the  measures  we  have  been 
advised  to  take  for  our  security  .'^ 

The  National  Synods  assembled  also  in  a  more  regular  man- 
ner than  at  any  time  previous.  They  held  five  from  the  time  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  till  1609.  Pastors,  elders,  and  faithful 
had  all  comprehended  t^t  the  practical  exercise  of  the  synodical 
system  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  religion.  There  was 
no  dispute,  no  act  of  any  importance,  which,  direcfly  or  by  way 
of  appeal,  did  not  find  its  consummation  at  this  high  tribunal, 
where  local  passions  could  not  prevail  over  the  conmion  interests. 
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One  of  the  prerogatiyefi  of  the  National  Synods  iras  to  rega- 
late  among  the  proyinces  and  academies  the  excise  duties  of  ihe 
Jrinffj  which  amounted,  or  rather  b^an  to  amomxt,  to  (for  thej 
were  not  paid  very  promptly)  forty-five  thousand  crowns,  which 
was  equal  to  four  or  fire  times  the  same  sum  at  the  present  rate. 
A  professor  of  Theology  then  received  700  livres  per  annum;  a 
professor  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Philosophy,  400  livres ;  the  re- 
gents of  colleges,  from  150  to  800  livres.  The  academies  sus- 
tained by  the  synods  were  established  at  Montauban,  Saumur, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  and  Sedan.  The  first  two  were  the  most 
flourishing. 

A  question  which  agitated  these  assemblies  veiy  much,  and 
became  almost  an  affiur  of  State,  was  an  article  added,  in  1608, 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  the  National  Synod  of  Gap,  in 
which  the  Boman  Pontiff  was  accused  of  being  the  Antichrist. 
We  quote  this  article  as  a  monument  of  the  ideas  and  language 
of  the  time :  ^'  Since  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  having  created  a  mon- 
archy in  Christianity,  by  appropriating  to  himself  a  domination 
over  all  churches  and  pastors,  has  so  exalted  himself  as  even  to 
can  himself  God,  to  wish  adoration,  to  boast  of  having  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  to  dispose  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  to 
decide  oa  articles  of  fidth,  to  authorize  and  interpret  the  Scrip- 
turee  according  to  his  pleasure,  to  make  traflSc  in  souls,  to  dis- 
pense from  V0V7S  and  oaths,  to  ordain  new  services  of  God ;  and 
in  reference  to  civil  government,  to  tread  upon  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  magistrates,  in  seizing,  giving,  exchanging  king- 
doms :  we  believe  and  maintain  that  he  is  assuredly  tJhe  Anti- 
ehriat^  and  the  aon  qf  perdMofij  predicted  in  the  word  of  Gk)d, 
under  the  emblem  of  the  scarlet  prostitute " 

The  aitide  made  great  noise.  It  was  followed  by  theses  upon 
the  aame  subject,  which  had  been  sustained  with  great  eclat  by 
Jenmy  Fenrier,  pastor  at  Kismee,  and  brought  before  the  Parlia- 
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ment  of  Toulouse.  The  nnanimity  of  the  National  Synod  of  Gkp 
gave  them  &r  more  weight  The  legate  made  veiy  lond  com- 
plaints; the  Pope  manifested  great  indignation;  the  king  ex- 
claimed that  the  decision  of  the  Synod  threatened  the  destmction 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  zealons  Catholics  did  not  teSL 
to  represent  to  him  the  affair  as  a  personal  offence,  or  even  an 
act  of  revolt  against  his  crown. 

Hence  arose  a  long  and  difficult  negotiation.  At  last  the 
National  Synod  of  La  Eochelle,  convoked  in  1607,  decided 
that  while  approving  entirely  with  united  voice  the  contested 
article,  and  while  holding  it  conformable  to  what  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Scripture,  they  consented,  upon  the  express  order 
of  the  Prince,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  But 
they  commissioned  one  of  their  members  to  prove  that  the  accu- 
sation was  just,  and  the  pastor  Yiguier  fulfilled  his  trust  in  a 
volume  entitled :  Ze  tJieatre  de  VAntechrigt. 

To  comprehend  this  persistence,  we  must  remember  that  the 
controversy  was  then  conducted  on  both  sides  with  extreme  acri- 
mony. The  tongue  and  the  pen  having  replaced  the  sword,  they 
brought  to  this  new  field  of  battle  passions  which  had  no  other 
vent.  The  demands  of  this  controversy  were  so  great  that,  by  a 
singular  resolution,  the  National  Synod  of  St.  Maixent  distrib- 
uted the  most  difficult  points  of  the  discussion  among  the  prov- 
inces, directing  them  to  have  them  examined  by  persons  capable 
of  coping,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  Catholic  doctors. 

The  contest  sometimes  assumed  grave  importance,  as  happened 
in  the  conference  opened  at  Fontainebleau,  the  4th  of  May,  1600, 
between  Duplessis-Momay  and  Duperron. 

Momay  had  collected,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist^  five  or 
six  thousand  texts  from  the  Fathers,  which  appeared  to  him  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  voice  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  he  called 
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to  witness  against  the  inventions  of  the  following  ages,  and  all 
the  venerable  doctors  of  the  Primitive  Ohurch  arose,  one  after 
the  other,  in  his  work,  to  protest  against  the  alteration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  treatise  was  at  &e  same 
time  a  religions  and  political  event ;  and  we  shall  be  little  aston- 
ished if  we  reflect,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  author  had  lived 
thirty  years  in  &miliarity  with  the  king,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  great  question  of  the  epoch 
between  Catholicism  and  the  Beformation.  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  the  sentences  of  death  against  heretics  were  principally  sup- 
ported, and  nothing  contributed  more,  as  we  have  seen,  to  break 
up  the  Oonference  of  Poissy.  • 

The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  legate  of  the  Pope,  sent  six  copies  of 
Homay's  volume  to  Eome,  promising  to  get  it  refiited  by  Bel- 
larmine.  But  instead  of  a  refutation,  dispatches  arrived  from 
Clement  VILL  which  denoimced  a  new  heretical  conspiracy. 
Henry  lY.  was  so  much  displeased,  that  he  followed  up  before 
the  Holy  See  the  act  of  annulling  his  marriage  with  Margaret  de 
Yalois.  The  parliaments  mingled  also  in  the  quarrel,  and,  dur- 
ing a  whole  winter,  the  pulpits  of  the  old  preachers  of  the  League 
resounded  with  anathemas  against  the  audacious  adversary  of  the 
real  presence. 

Henry  lY.  testified  his  displeasure  through  M.  de  la  Force. 
"I  have  always  directed  my  services,"  replied  Momay,  "in  the 
following  order :  first,  to  Gk>d ;  next,  to  my  king ;  at  last,  to  my 
friends ;  and  I  cannot  with  a  dear  conscience  change  my  method.'' 

Yet  Duperron,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  said  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  hear,  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  treatise  more  them 
five  himdred  enormous  fciUehoods^  and  that  he  would  prove  it. 
The  report  having  reached  the  ear  of  Momay,  he  declared  this 
assertion  a  base  calumny,  and  demanded  an  opportunity  to  jus- 
tify himself  in  a  public  Conference. 
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At  the  single  word  pvibUo  Chnference^  the  Legate,  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Paris,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  cried  oat  against  it; 
for  the  priests  generallj  came  off  badly  in  their  oral  disdusioiui 
with  the  theologians  of  the  Befoimation.  ^^Be  tranqnil,''  aaid 
the  king  to  them;  ''the  afiair  will  be  so  well  conducted  that  ilie 
disappointment  will  fidl  upon  &e  heretics.'' 

He  chose,  indeed,  for  jndges  of  the  dispnte,  fonr  veiy  decided 
Catholics,  and  only  two  OalTinists,  and  they  were  snspected: 
Dnfrene-Canaye,  who  had  already  given  his  word  to  the  king 
that  he  would  embrace  Catholicism ;  and  Casanbon,  who,  coDr 
stantly  occupied  with  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  affected  a 
great  indifference  about  matters  of  &ith.  It  is  related  concern* 
ing  him,  that  he  answered  his  son,  who  asked  him  for  his  bene- 
diction, after  he  had  become  a  Capuchin:  ''I  give  it  to  yoa 
heartily :  I  condemn  you  not ;  condemn  me  no  more." 

Momay  saw  the  snare,  and  exclaimed  against  this  want  of  imr 
partiality.  ''  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king, ''  if  nothing  was  concerned 
but  my  life,  or  even  my  honor,  I  would  throw  them  at  your  feet ; 
I  would  sacrifice  them  to  your  service.  But  since  I  am  obligated 
to  the  defence  of  virtue,  where  Gk>d's  honor  is  concerned,  I  be- 
seech your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  if  I  seek  for  just  and  reason- 
able means  to  guard  it" 

Far  fiom  doing  justice  to  his  request,  the  king  ha«U7  repUed 
that  he  had  caused  him  great  displeasure  in  attacking  the  Pope, 
to  whom  he  was  more  dbUgcsted  thm  to  his  own  father.  ^'  Ah, 
well !  sire,"  said  Momay, ''  since  thus  it  pleases  Qod,  I  see  the 
matter  is  ended ;  they  will  make  you  condemn  the  truth  between 
four  walls,  and  God  will  do  me  the  &vor,  if  I  live,  to  make  it 
sounded  to  the  four  quarters  of  Hie  earth." 

A  day  had  been  appointed  for  the  Conference.  Henry  brought 
into  this  dispute  a  passion  so  violent,  that  the  night  before  ho 
could  not  sleep.    ^^  M.  de  Lom6nie,  who  was  lying  in  his  ohaiii^ 
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ber,"  writes  an  historian,  ^^  said  to  him,  4tmu8tbe  that  your  ma- 
jarty  takcB  this  affidr strangel j  to  heart:  the  daj  before  Oontras, 
Aiqnes,  and  Ivry,  three  battles  on  which  we  staked  every  thing, 
your  majesty  was  not  so  mieasy.'  He  confessed  to  him  what  a 
trial  it  cost  him  to  please  the  Pope  by  the  roinof  M.Dnplessis!'' 

ft  was  not  enough  to  make  so  bad  a  choice  of  commissar 
rifis.  The  texts  in  dispute  were  not  indicated  to  Momay  nntQ 
the  ymj  day  of  the  Conference,  early  in  the  morning,  and  he 
lost  yet  another  honr  in  finding  the  books  by  which  he  was 
oUiged  to  verify  his  quotations.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  king 
called  him  into  his  presence,  although  the  discussion  was  to  be 
opened  at  noon :  it  was  done,  in  the  words  of  an  historian,  to  cofir 
mtme  his  time.  At  this  last  act,  the  whole  soul  of  Momay  was 
aroused  with  indignation.  "  Sire,''  cried  he,  ^^  may  your  majesty 
pardon  me !  This  extraordinary  severily  towards  a  good  servant 
is  not  natural  to  you." 

The  moment  having  arrived,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court, 
members  of  the  council,  officers  of  the  parliament,  bishops  and 
priests,  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
UeaiL  Dnperron  comes  forward  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
proudly  conscious  of  a  victoiy  he  knew  had  been  gained  in  ad- 
vance. Momay  comes  also,  not  having  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  recoil  without  compromising  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  was  imable  to  verify  but  a  very  small  number  of  the 
quotations :  he  is  suffering,  disheartened,  and  too  certain  of  the 
sentence  which  will  be  pronounced. 

At  the  opening  ci  the  Conference,  the  plan  of  attack  was 
changed :  instead  of  enormous  falsehoods,  the  question  was  only 
about  simple  nUstakes.  Now,  what  is  there  astonishing  in  the 
circumstance  that  in  so  large  a  work,  entirely  fiUed  with  cita- 
tions, the  author  should  have  made  some  oversights  t  Momay 
pooriy  defended  himself;  and  out  of  some  thousands  of  texts, 
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Hie  judges  condemned  nine.    The  night  following  he  fell  sick, 
which  famished  an  occasion  for  breaking  np  the  Conference. 

Heniy  wished  to  sup  in  the  hall  of  this  theological  tonmar 
ment,  as  he  would  have  done  on  a  fidd  of  battle.  He  an- 
nounced throughout  the  kingdom  the  success  he  had  obtained ; 
and  wrote  to  the  Duke  d'Epemon :  ''  I  have  just  accomplished 
a  wonder."  Duperron  triumphed.  "Let  us  avow  the  truth,'* 
said  the  king  to  him,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  his  jesting 
humor :  "  the  right  had  need  indeed  of  good  help." 

element  VJJl.  testified  great  joy  at  this  victoiy.  He  annulled 
the  marriage  of  Henry  lY.,  and  sent  the  cardinal's  hat  to  Du- 
perron. 

"We  should  notice,  in  favor  of  Henry  IV.,  that  he  publicly 
lauded  Momay  soon  after  the  Conference,  and  declared  that  he 
had  never  had  a  better  or  a  greater  servant  It  was  the  con- 
science of  the  man  which  protested  against  the  diplomacy  of  the 
king. 

Duplessis  returned,  heart-broken,  into  his  government  of  Sau- 
mur.  "  Courage  1"  said  his  wife  to  him :  "  it  is  God  who  has 
ordered  thus.  Preserve  your  heart  and  your  mind  for  what  you 
have  still  to  do."  He  undertook  to  verify  all  the  texts  of  the 
EucThcmet^  and  published  a  new  edition,  which  was  approved  by 
the  theologians  of  France  and  Gleneva.  The  king  took  no  more 
concern  about  it,  nor  did  Cardinal  Duperron :  both  had  ob- 
tained what  they  desired. 

There  were  no  other  important  acts  in  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  when  we  recall  the  horrible  scenes 
which  had  preceded,  we  are  happy  to  record  only  the  battles  of 
theology.  Burning  passions  were  still  aroused,  but  human  blood 
had  ceased  to  flow. 

Beligious  services  were  performed  almost  everywhere  without 

obstruction  in  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty  churches  which  had 

16 
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remained  in  the  French  Protestant  commimion ;  and  when  thej 
presented  serious  grievances,  the  conncil  rectified  the  matter. 
The  faithftd  of  Paris  had  been  compelled  to  open  their  temple 
in  the  litde  village  of  Ablon,  five  leagues  from  the  city.  The 
nobles  complained  of  not  having  power,  dnring  the  same  daj,  to 
perform  their  duties  to  Gk>d  and  to  the  king.  The  poor  classes 
also  complained  of  the  length  of  the  road.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  carried  to  the  assemblies,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline, to  be  baptized,  died  on  the  way.  The  king  was  moved 
by  these  difiSculties,  and  permitted  the  Beformers,  in  1606,  to 
perform  their  exercises  at  Charenton,  which  continued  up  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

But  a  frightful  outrage  was  preparing  in  the  dark.  The 
JeeuitB,  driven  from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  the  crime  of 
Jean  Chatel,  had  returned,  because  Henry  lY.,  in  choosing  be- 
tween two  dangers,  chose  rather  to  have  them  near  than  against 
him.  And  as  some  persons  represented  to  him  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  recalling  these  perfidious  and  bloody  monks, 
"  Odds-bobs !"  said  he ;  "  do  you  answer  for  my  person  ?"  He 
attempted  to  gain  them  by  force  of  confidence  and  generosity. 
Father  Cotton  was  appointed  confessor  of  the  king,  and  precep- 
tor of  the  dauphin.  But  nothing  disarmed  them,  no  more  than 
the  scum  of  the  people,  who,  remembering  the  sermons  of  the 
League,  always  saw  in  the  Beamese  a  heretic  and  an  excommu- 
nicate. 

The  14th  of  May,  1610,  RavaiUac  twice  plunged  his  knife  into 
the  breast  of  Henry  IV.  This  wretch  avowed  in  his  examina- 
tion that  he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  kill  him,  because 
in  making  war  on  the  Pope,  the  king  made  war  upon  Ood, 
dnce  the  Pope  is  Ood.  A  sacrilegious  doctrine  had  begotten 
the  crime  of  regicide. 

Hemy  lY.  has  retained  a  large  place  in  the  memory  and  the 
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heart  of  the  French.  He  redeemed  his  weakneeseB  fay  his  emi* 
nent  qualities,  and  even  his  faults  bj  the  high  services  he  ran* 
dered  to  his  people.  It  is  his  reign,  as  has  been  said,  that 
marks  definitively  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  Ba- 
formers  have  always  been  grateful  to  the  prince  who  was  the 
first,  sincerely,  to  grant  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religioiu 


n. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  awakened  all  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  Calvinists.  Many  fBunilies  rushed  hurriedly  from 
Paris,  although  the  keeping  of  the  gates  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  hon/rgeois  of  both  religions,  as  if  they  had  been  threatened 
with  another  St.  Bartholomew.  The  Duke  de  Sully  shut  him- 
self  in  the  Bastile,  of  which  he  was  governor.  The  Huguenots 
of  the  southern  provinces  kept  their  hands  on  their  arms.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  pierced  by  the  same 
thrust  which  had  entered  the  heart  of  Henry  lY. 

The  22d  of  May,  the  coiu*t  published  a  declaration  confirming, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  all  the  edicts  of  toleration.  But  the 
Protestants  believed  neither  in  the  power  of  the  regent,  Maiy 
de  Medici,  nor  in  her  good  faith.  They  feared  to  find  in  her 
and  in  her  son,  Louis  XHL,  then  eight  and  a  half  years  of  age,  a 
second  Queen  Catherine  and  a  new  Charles  IX. 

Mary  de  Medici  gave  herself  up  to  flie  control  of  two  Italian 
adventurers — Concini  and  Leonora  Galigai.  An  ignorant,  big- 
oted, and  vindictive  woman,  having  all  the  vices  of  ambition 
without  its  qualities,  she  managed  the  most  important  afi^drs  of 
the  State  under  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers,  and  thought, 
by  plunging  into  the  puerile  intrigues  of  the  court,  to  make  use 
of  the  means  of  government. 
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The  public  fareasuiy,  under  her  regency,  was  delivered  up  to 
the  pillage  of  the  great  nobles,  and  the  kingdom  to  their  tnrbn- 
lent  fiictions.  The  Dukes  de  Nevers,  de  Majenne,  d'Epemon, 
de  Longueville,  de  Yendome,  fortified  themselyes,  each  in  his 
own  proYince,  dictating  their  conditions  of  obedience  to  the 
crown,  and  offering  to  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinists  the  danger- 
ous example  of  subordinating  to  their  personal  pretensions  the 
general  good. 

Some  of  the  latter  were  fully  inclined  to  follow  them,  espe- 
cially the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  the  Marshal  de  Lesdiguidres : 
the  one  a  man  of  capacity  and  good  council,  but  committing 
&Qlt  upon  &ult,  being  betrayed  by  his  ambition  to  become  the 
first  personage  of  the  kingdom ;  the  other,  able  and  brave  on 
the  battle-field,  but  irregular  in  his  morals,  unscrupulous  in 
his  means  of  success,  and  seduced  by  the  prosppct  of  the  Con- 
stable's sword.  Both  affected  great  zeal  for  Protestantism,  to 
win  £Eivor  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  they  soon  became  suspected 
by  their  former  fiiends,  and  did  not  render  to  the  court  the 
services  they  had  led  it  to  expect. 

The  Duke  de  Sully,  stripped  of  all  his  dignities,  brought  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Beformation  the  ill-humor  of  a  disgraced  min- 
ister. He  did  not  always  recoil  before  ultra  opinions ;  but  at 
the  moment  of  proceeding  to  execution,  his  high  judgment  re- 
frained him,  and  he  took  care  not  to  forget  that  he  had  been  one 
oi  the  most  jGEuthful  servants  of  the  crown. 

His  son-in-law,  the  Duke  Henry  de  Bohan,  then  thirty-two 
yean  of  age,  b^an  to  show  himself  and  prepare  to  take  the 
highest  place  in  the  Calvinist  party.  Young,  active,  of  almost 
royal  birth,  loving  study  as  well  as  arms,  he  had  already  travelled 
throngh  the  different  States  of  Europe  to  learn  their  resources  and 
genius.  He  was  simple  and  austere  in  his  habits,  intrepid,  gen- 
erous, naturally  inclined  to  great  undertakings,  and  capable  of 
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accomplishing  them.  His  speech  was  dear,  brief,  and  manlj — 
the  true  eloquence  of  a  partisan  leader.  His  religious  senti- 
ments inspired  more  confidence  than  those  of  other  nobles  of 
his  rank ;  and  history  should  not  forget  that,  in  the  enterprises 
he  imdertook,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  over- 
came his  ambition. 

Duplessis-Momay,  either  because  years  had  cooled  his  ardor, 
or  because  he  better  calculated  the  feeble  military  resources  of 
the  Huguenots,  was  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  and  advised 
them  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  resort  to  arms.  After 
he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  the  king,  he  assembled  the  magis- 
trates of  Saumur,  and  said  to  them :  '^  Let  us  talk  no  more  of 
Huguenots  or  papists ;  these  words  are  prohibited  by  the  edicts. 
Even  if  there  were  no  edict  on  the  earth,  if  we  are  Frenchmen, 
if  we  love  our. country,  our  jBamilies,  ourselves,  they  should  be 
hereafter  e&ced  fix)m  our  souls.  We  only  want  union  now. 
He  who  will  be  a  good  Frenchman,  shall  be  to  me  a  citizen,  a 
brother." 

As  the  court  then  felt  the  necessity  of  managing  the  Protest- 
ants, they  offered  him  money  or  lEavors.  The  honest  servant  of 
Henry  IV.  replied  to  these  propositions :  "  It  shall  not  be  said  I 
have  profited  by  the  common  calamity,  importuned  flie  grief  of 
the  queen,  or  saddfened  the  minority  of  the  king.  I  leave  the 
queen  to  decide  if  I  merit  any  thing ;  if  she  may  be  pleased  to 
give  me  what  has  long  been  my  due.  But  in  this  calamity  I  ask 
nothing,  and  am  as  grateful  as  if  the  queen  favored  me." 

He  applied  himself,  without  relaxation,  under  the  regency  of 
Mary  de  Medici,  to  baffle  intrigues  and  calm  resentments.  The 
president,  Jeannin,  wrote  to  him,  after  the  troubles  excited  by 
the  Prince  of  Cond6 :  "  You  have  conducted  yourself  during  this 
miserable  war  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  majesties,  and  they  are 
grateful  for  your  discretion  and  fidelity."    But  Duplessis-Momay 
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had  cause  to  know  before  he  died  how  forgetftil  and  nngratefol 
are  kings. 

All  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  CalvinistB  were  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  political  assembly  first  convoked  at  Ch&telleranlt,  and  apexied 
at  Sanninr,  the  27th  of  May,  1611.  The  coiu-t  had  anthorized  it 
only  with  reluctance  and  uneasiness.  They  had  affixed  the  coih 
dition,  that  the  assembly  should  separate  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  out  a  list  of  six  persons  from  whom  the  king  would  choose 
two  general  deputies ;  but  it  was  very  evident  the  delegates  of 
the  Reformers  did  not  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  realm  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  writing  of  six  names  on  a  bulletin. 

The  assembly  of  Saumur  again  numbered  seventy  members- 
thirty  noblemen,  twenty  pastors,  sixteen  deputies  of  the  Tiers' 
Mcfts^  and  four  delegates  from  the  government  of  La  Bochelley 
which  then  constituted  a  kind  of  principality  by  itself.  Fifteen 
provinces  were  represented,  without  counting  B6am,  whose  dep- 
uties  were  admitted  after  some  hesitation.  Besides,  the  princi- 
pal lords  of  the  party  had  been  summoned  by  special  letteis. 
There  were  remarked  among  them  the  Marshal  de  LesdiguidreS) 
the  Dukes  de  Bouillon,  de  Sully,  de  Bohan,  and  Duplessis-Mor- 
nay,  who,  without  being  of  the  same  rank,  compensated  for  the 
infisriority  of  his  titles  by  his  long  services  and  his  imposing 
virtue. 

The  Duke  de  Bouillon  aspired  to  the  presidency,  relying  on 
ODUt  intrigues.  He  was  not  elected.  Three-quarters  of  &e 
votes  were  cast  for  Duplessis-Momay,  and  they  gave  him  as  vice- 
president  the  pastor  Chamier.  This  gave  the  coimcil  of  the  king 
deaily  to  understand  that  political  passions  could  not  sway  the 
assembly;  that  they  were  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  religion^ 
hot  OQ  this  point  they  had  frdly  resolved  not  to  compromise. 

The  sessions  lasted  nearly  four  months,  in  the  midst  of  labori- 

ODS  negotiations,  the  comrt  demanding  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
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the  assembly,  and  the  latter  unwilling  to  adjonm  until  they  had 
obtained  satisfaction  for  their  list  of  grievances.  They  renewed 
the  oath  of  nnion,  which  consisted  in  swearing  obedience  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  king ;  the  sovereign  empire  of  Ood  alwa/ys  remamed  m^ 
impcmed.  This  reservation,  so  legitimate,  so  invulnerable  in 
itself,  opened  the  door,  however,  to  new  conflicts.  At  last  tibe 
assembly  separated,  after  designating  and  approving  two  gen* 
eral  deputies. 

Henry  de  Eohan  showed  there  his  talents  as  a  statesman  and 
great  political  orator.  He  recommended  union,  order,  the  du^ 
of  investigating  the  grievances  of  the  most  humble  of  the  Be- 
formers,  of  resolutely  demanding  admission  to  aU  the  employ- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  and  of  providing  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  hostage  towns.  ^^  We  have  arrived,^  said  he, ''  at  a  crossing 
where  many  roads  meet ;  but  there  is  only  one  where  we  can 
find  our  safety.  The  life  of  Henry  the  Great  maintained  it ;  it 
must  be  now  maintained  by  our  virtue.  Let  our  end  be  the  glcnry 
of  Gbd  and  the  security  of  the  churches  he  has  so  miraculously 
established  in  this  kingdom.  Let  us  assist  each  other  with  ardor, 
but  by  lawful  means.  Let  us  be  religious  in  demanding  only 
things  necessary :  let  us  be  Arm  in  obtaining  them." 

Other  political  assemblies  were  convened,  the  following 
years,  at  Grenoble,  Nismes,  La  EocheUe,  and  at  Loudun.  Our 
ancient  historians  distinguish  the  members  of  which  they  were 
composed  by  the  foUowing  qualifications :  the  cmbitwus^  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  pretext  of  religion  to  attain  their  pri- 
vate ends ;  the  zealous  or  aff^ectionate,  who  only  asked  the  exer- 
cise of  their  offices  of  piety  in  peace ;  the  judicuxus^  who  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  interests  of  the  faith  with  those  of  politics; 
and  last,  the  ti/nddj  who  were  ready  to  endure  every  thing  sooner 
than  peril  their  repose  or  their  fortune.  Hiose  who  lived  at  Paris 
and  in  the  provinces  where  the  Keformers  were  very  weak, 
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oounselled  measures  of  pradence,  from  fear  of  be- 
ing crashed ;  others,  feeling  strong  by  themselyes,  spoke  lond, 
and  showed  their  sword  half-drawn  from  the  scabbard.  The 
distinction  between  the  Protestants  of  the  north  and  of  the 
aonth,  already  perceptible,  was  manifested  still  clearer  after- 
wards. 

The  convocations  of  the  National  Synods  were  equally  frequent, 
and  these  ecclesiastical  bodies  entered  more  than  ever  into  polit- 
ical questions,  especially  the  Synod  of  Privas,  which  opened  its 
sesBion  on  the  23d  of  May,  1612.  The  pastor  Chamier  was  the 
president  or  moderator  of  it,  and  the  pastor  Pierre  Dumoulin  was 
his  assistant  The  members  of  the  Synod  complained  of  the 
letters-patent  of  abolition  or  pardon,  published  by  the  council  of 
the  Idng,  in  the  month  of  the  preceding  April. 

^The  churches  of  this  kingdom,"  said  they,  ^^  declare  that  they 
hfl^e  never  required,  nor  asked,  nor  attempted  to  obtain  this  grace 
or  pardon,  and  that  no  one  of  their  body  is  guilty  of  these  imagi- 
nary crimes  imputed  to  them ;  that  they  are  all  ready,  as  a  body 
and  separately,  to  answer  for  their  actions,  to  publish  them  to  all 
the  world,  and  to  show  them  in  broad  day,  in  the  face  of  every 
species  of  torment,  more  easy  to  endure  than  a  stain  so  shameful 
and  infSEunouB,  which  would  make  them  despicable  and  odious  to 
post^ty,  and  strip  them  of  the  honor  always  attributed  to  them 

of  being  good  Frenchmen Further,  they  declared  that 

they  would  in  no  way  use  or  avail  themselves  of  said  letters  of 
amnesty  and  pardon,  and  that  if  any  of  their  number  would 
accept  them,  or  who  had  consented  to  accept  them,  they  were 
dkavowed." 

The  same  Synod  were  occupied  in  re-establishing  good  har- 
mony among  the  Calvinist  nobles,  who  were  divided  at  Saumur ; 
and  it  reaulted  in  a  solemn  act  of  reconciliation,  signed,  the  16th 
of  August,  by  the  Marshals  de  Bouillon  and  Lesdiguidres,  the 
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Dukes  of  Sully,  Eohan,  Soubise.  the  Marquis  de  la  Force  andt 
Duplessis-Momay. 

Another  affiur  more  directly  religious  was  agitated  at  different 
meetings  in  the  provincial  and  National  Synods.  It  was  the 
question  of  Jeremy  Ferrier,  whom  we  have  already  named,  al 
first,  a  vehement  defender  of  the  Beformed  communion,  after- 
wards secretly  bribed  and  paid  by  the  court.  Ferrier  was  gifted 
with  learning,  a  creative  genius,  and  great  ability  in  speakiiig^ 
but  of  an  orthodoxy  and  a  probity  suspected.  They  accused  him 
of  having  enunciated  anti-christian  propositions  on  the  Incama* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  having  badly  administered  the  funds 
of  the  Academy  of  Nismes.  They  administered  to  him  grave 
reprimands,  which  determined  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  mm 
of  the  Catholics. 

He  was  appointed  counsellor  at  the  Presidial  of  Nismes,  in 
1613.  The  Consistory  excommunicated  him,  and  the  people, 
who  designated  him  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  traitOT 
Jvdas^  desired  to  oppose  his  installation.  His  houses  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country  were  demolished,  and  the  Presidial  even 
forced  to  transfer  itself  for  a  while  to  Beaucaire. 

The  Synod  of  Lower  Languedoc,  authorized  for  the  purpose  by 
the  National  Synod  of  Privas,  confirmed  the  exconmiunication  in 
the  most  solemn  terms :  ^^  We,  pastors  and  elders,  declare  that 
the  said  M.  Jeremy  Ferrier  is  a  scandalous,  incorrigible,  impeni- 
tent, undisciplinable  man ;  and  as  such,  after  having  invoked  the 
name  of  the  living  and  true  Gk)d,  in  the  name  and  in  the  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  have  expelled  him  out  and  do 
expel  him  &om  the  company  of  the  &ithftd." 

Ferrier  obtained  through  the  favor  of  the  Jesuits  the  office  of 
Counsellor  of  State,  aod  wrote  the  vindication  of  Cardinal  Biche- 
lieu.    He  died  in  1626,  detested  by  the  Calvinists*  and  little 
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teemed  by  the  Catholics.  His  daughter,  who  espoused  the  chief 
lieatenant  of  police,  Sardieu,  figures  in  the  satires  of  Boilean,  for 
her  sordid  avarice :  she  was  assassinated  by  robbers  in  1664. 


m. 


'  The  position  of  the  Protestants  was  getting  worse,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reiterated  declarations  of  the  council  on  the  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  edicts.  Their  rights  were  continually  infringed  in 
ooorts  of  justice,  nominations  to  public  offices,  hospitals,  a  share 
of  the  charities,  places  of  worship,  everywhere  and  in  all  things 
where  the  Catholics  could  subject  them  to  vexations  without  too 
openly  violating  the  laws. 

In  the  States-General,  assembled  in  1614,  the  orator  of  the 
Tiers  spoke  in  favor  of  toleration.  But  the  clergy  and  even  the 
noblesse  hinted  that  the  king  would  execute  sooner  or  later  the 
oath  of  his  consecration,  by  which  he  had  promised  to  drive 
from  the  territory  of  his  jurisdiction  all  the  heretics  denounced 
by  the  Church.  Cardinal  Duperron  declared  that  the  edicts 
were  only  provisory  or  suspensive,  and  that  they  had  only  ao- 
eorded  delay  to  rebellious  subjects. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  day  to  imagine  how  far  the  clergy 
went  in  the  demands  they  made  of  the  king  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, after  deliberating  upon  them  in  their  general  assemblies : 
the  prohibition  to  write  any  thing  against  the  sacraments  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  the  prohibition 
to  hold  schools  in  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  faubourgs  of  episco- 
pal towns ;  the  prohibition  to  ministers  to  visit  hospitals  to  com- 
ftjTt  the  sick  of  their  communions ;  the  prohibition  to  foreigners 
to  teach  any  thing  but  Catholicism ;  the  prohibition  to  the  judges 
of  the  middle  chamber,  where  the  court  could  not  agree  to  adopt 
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the  less  ngorons  sentence ;  in  fine,  the  imminent  interdiction  of  all 
the  exercises  of  the  so-called  Seformed  religion.  These  demands 
were  periodically  renewed,  with  clauses  alwajB  more  severe  and 
oppressive,  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  even 
till  1787.  It  was  necessary  that  the  grand  voice  of  the  nation 
should  rise  in  the  Oonstituent  Assembly  to  silence  the  damois 
of  the  priests. 

The  project  of  a  two-fold  marriage,  of  the  young  king  witk  an 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  with  a  daughter 
of  France,  a  project  supported  by  the  Holy  See,  augmented  atill 
more  the  fears  of  the  Protestants.  The  report  had  become  gen- 
eral that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  of  the  two  courts 
was  the  destruction  of  heresy,  and  the  Catholic  preachers  had 
made  it  the  text  of  their  sermons.  "  If  the  Jesuits,"  wrote  Du- 
plessis-Momay  to  Chancellor  de  Sillery,  "  openly  preach  that  the 
design  of  the  double  marriage  with  Spain  is  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  is  it  surprising  that  our  churches  are  alarmed,  and  that 
it  is  discussed  in  the  memorials  of  the  assembly  ?" 

The  Prince  of  Cond6,  a  Catholic  bigot,  as  we  have  said,  at- 
tempted to  turn  to  his  own  personal  advantage  the  uneasiness  of 
the  Calvinist  party,  by  invoking  the  memory  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  published  in  1615  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  told 
the  Protestants  that  the  Edict  of  Kantes  would  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  king  was  assembling  troops  to  exterminate  them. 
Hese  provocations  drew  several  noblemen  of  Grenoble  and 
Nismes  into  the  political  assemblies.  The  Duke  de  Bohan  b^an 
the  campaign  on  the  side  of  the  Saintonge ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
Calvinists  did  not  join  them,  nor  did  Lesdiguieres,  Ch&tillon, 
SuUy,  and  Momay.  The  latter  wrote,  on  this  occasion :  "  A  ne- 
gotiation will  be  recommenced,  provided  that  Monsieur  the 
Prince  is  willing ;  our  churches  will  receive  no  advantage ;  they 
will  sustain  all  the  odium,  perhaps  even  after  the  war  ia  over.** 
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This  indeed  did  happen.  Cond6  made  his  peace  with  the  court 
without  regard  to  the  position  or  the  interests  of  his  allies. 

An  event  far  more  important,  the  oppression  of  the  Seforma- 
tion  in  the  B^am,  furnished  them  with  more  serious  motives  for 
recommencing  the  wars  of  religion. 

The  principality  of  Lower  Kavarre  and  of  the  B6am,  annexed 
to  France  by  Henry  IV.,  was  more  closely  annexed  in  1617. 
Thgee-qnarters  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  were  of 
the  Beformed  communion.  They  were,  nevertheless,  enjoined 
to  restore  to  the  priests  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  had 
been  appropriated,  since  the  year  1569,  to  the  service  of  the 
ehnrches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  poor.  The  Jesuit  Amoux 
said  that  these  possessions  belonged  to  Ood^  wJio  wm  their  pro- 
prietor^ and  that  consequently  no  one  had  either  the  power  or 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  States  of  the  Beam,  the  noblesse,  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns,  the  people,  all  made  energetic  but  useless  representations. 
Tbe  king  placed  himself  en  route  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  the 
Beamese  being  able  to  oppose  but  a  short  resistance,  entered  the 
town  of  Pan,  the  15th  October,  1620.  He  remained  there  but 
two  days,  for  there  was  no  church  there,  says  an  historian  of  the 
time,  where  he  could  thank  God,  from  whom  he  held  this  herit- 
age ;  and  he  went  to  chant  mass  with  his  soldiers  at  Navarreins, 
where  it  had  not  been  celebrated  for  fifty  years  to  a  single  day. 
Bflhops,  abbots,  curates,  took  possession  of  the  property  of  the 
Ohmt^h,  and  the  Jesuits  took  a  good  share  for  themselves. 

Gruel  violences  marked  the  passage  of  the  royal  troops. 
*^  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  moderate," 
says  Elias  Benoit,  ^'  but  menaces  of  exemplary  punishment,  hang- 
ing, decapitating,  abolishing  throughout  the  kingdom  the  Be- 
fcnned  religion,  which  they  called  tlie  execrcMe  rdigion^  expel- 
ling all  who  made  profession  of  it,  or  making  them  bear  some 
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mark  of  infamy.  The  soldiei's  broke  through  the  doors  of  tfa^ 
chmx^hes,  demolished  the  walls,  tore  in  pieces  the  books  and 
paintings  on  which  the  commandments  of  God  were  written. 
They  robbed  and  beat  with  blows  of  the  cane  and  sword  tlie 
peasants  who  came  to  the  market  of  Pau,  taking  it  for  granfead 
they  were  all  Huguenots.  They  forced  the  Protestants  who  fell 
into  their  hands  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  kneel  when 
the  procession  passed.  The  women  feared  to  appear  in  4>hd 
streets.  .  .  .  Some  who  were  pregnant  they  forced  to  swear  Hhak 
they  would  have  their  infants  baptized  in  the  Eoman  Church 
when  they  were  bom.  They  carried  away  children  without  the 
possibility  of  recovery  by  their  fathers ;  and  all  this  was  done 
under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  without  the  possibility  of  getting  him 
to  listen  to  their  complaints.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  sol- 
diers lived  at  discretion ;  they  proclaimed  that  the  king  had  given 
them  the  right  of  pillaging  the  Huguenots ;  they  drove  away  the 
ministers,  insulting  their  wives,  and  forced  men  and  women  to 
mass,  by  blows  of  the  baton." 

Such  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  dragoonades ;  they  were  to 
be  brought  to  perfection  and  increased  under,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  indignation  of  the  churches  at 
the  news  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Beam.  It  was  not  the  great 
lords  of  the  party,  this  time,  who  instigated  the  military  en» 
terprises.  They  saw  too  well  that  the  Calvinists,  doubly  weak- 
ened by  defections  and  internal  dissensions,  could  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  the  king. 

Some  pastors  also  advised  repose.  Pierre  Dumoulin,  who 
swayed  great  influence  among  the  Keformed  Consistorials,  wrote 
after  the  National  Synod  of  Alais,  of  which  he  had  been  moder* 
ator,  that  every  one  should  suffer  patiently  the  fresh  blows  of  the 
enemy.    "  If  we  must  be  persecuted,"  said  he,  "  all  who  fear  Qod 
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desire  that  this  shall  be  done  for  the  profession  of  the  Gk)8pel,  and 
that  our  persecution  should  be  truly  the  cross  of  Christ" 

But  the  great  body  of  the  Huguenots,  seconded  by  noblemen 
of  the  second  rank,  and  by  the  bourgeois  of  La  Eochelle,  would 
not  listen  to  pacific  measures.  Had  not  the  king  violated,  in  the 
Beam,  the  engagementB  he  had  made  at  the  assembly  of  Lou- 
don? Was  not  the  cause  of  the  Beamese  the  cause  of  allt 
Would  they  not  have  to  endure  the  same  &te  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity? Did  not  the  counsellors  of  Louis  XTTT.  engage  to  make 
an  end  of  the  Huguenots  without  delay  ?  Was  not  their  e2cter- 
mination  preached  in  all  the  Catholic  pulpits?  And  was  it  not 
better  to  take  counsel  of  despair  than  to  wait  in  fatal  security  for 
the  last  blow  ? 

These  ideas  prevailed  in  the  political  assembly,  convened  at 
La  Eochelle,  in  the  month  of  December,  1620.  The  king  had 
sent  a  bailiff  to  forbid  the  deputies  of  the  churches  to  assemble, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  La  Bochelle  to  receive  them.  When  the 
bailiff  had  discharged  his  commission,  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  answered  him :  "  Now  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  depart 
when  you  please." 

The  lords  of  the  party  attempted  still  to  become  mediators 
between  the  court  and  the  assembly.  The  Dukes  de  Eohan,  de 
Soubise,  de  la  Tremoille,  had  an  interview  at  Niort  with  several 
deputies.  Duplessis-Momay  employed  in  his  negotiations  all 
his  genius  and  influence.  But  the  difficulties  appeared  in- 
Bormountable.  The  council  of  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
break  up  without  delay,  but  they  would  not  dissolve  till  they  had 
obtained  redress  for  their  grievances,  and  sure  guarantees  for  the 
fiee  exercise  of  religion.  On  one  side  they  said :  Eetum  home 
and  you  shall  have  satisfaction;  on  the  other  it  was  replied: 
Give  us  satisfaction  and  we  will  return  home.  Momay,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  assembly  of  Loudun,  has  very  well  summed  up  this 
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double  position  :  '^  The  king  orders  us  to  separate,  and  promiaee 
to  act ;  we  supplicate  him  to  act,  then  we  are  ready  to  separate." 

The  debate  was  without  issue,  for  botiii  parties  had  concealed 
intentions.  The  council  wished,  at  all  hazards,  to  break  up  the 
political  organization  of  the  Beformers,  and  the  latter  supported 
it  with  determined  constancy,  being  persuaded,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  upon  their  political  organization  depended  their  liberty 
in  matters  of  religion. 

The  assembly  of  La  Eochelle,  tired  of  sending  to  the  court  justi- 
fications and  useless  complaints,  took  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1621,  by  a  majority  of  six  or  seven  votes,  a  bold  and  even  rash 
step,  which  testified  the  republican  spirit  of  the  EocheUeee. 
The  measure  exceeded  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Edict  of 
Kantes,  and  whatever  were  the  malignant  purposes  of  the  council, 
they  would  not  approve  it. 

Eeformed  France  was  divided  into  eight  departments  or  circUfy 
an  expression  borrowed  from  the  political  establishment  of  Qet- 
many,  and  each  circle  was  imder  the  government  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  party.  The  supreme  authority  was  intrusted  to  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon.  Governors  could  raise  funds,  organize  ar- 
mies, join  battle,  appoint  officers.  Throe  deputies  of  the  assem- 
bly were  to  be  present  at  the  councils  held  by  the  general-in-chief 
and  military  commanders.  Finally,  the  assembly  reserved  to 
itself  the  power  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace. 

This  organization,  however,  existed  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  The  Duke  de  Bouillon  remained  neutral.  Marshal 
de  Lesdiguidres  was  on  the  eve  of  embracing  Catholicism.  The 
Duke  de  la  Tr6moille,  and  the  Marquis  de  Chatillon,  grandson  of 
Coligny,  were  vacillating,  and  were  soon  to  change  the  command 
of  the  Huguenots  for  the  Marshal's  baton.  The  Marquis  de  la 
Force  feared  to  embroil  himself  hopelessly  with  the  court  The 
Duke  de  Sully  demanded  only  quiet    Momay  refused  to  put  his 
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hand  to  the  useless  straggle.  There  was  left,  among  all  the 
chiefs,  only  the  Duke  de  Bohan,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  de 
Sonbise,  who  manifested  a  willingness  to  throw  their  whole  for- 
tune into  the  new  wars  of  religion. 

The  provinces  they  had  divided  into  circles  no  longer  answered 
with  a  unanimous  voice  to  the  call  of  the  assembly.  Picardy, 
Normandy,  Orl^anais,  the  Isle  of  France,  in  which  there  was  bnt 
a  small  number  of  Protestants,  even  Poitou  and  Dauphiny,  where 
they  were  more  numerous,  refused  to  take  up  arms.  The  entire 
eflbrt  at  resistance  was  concentrated  in  Saintonge,  Ouyenne, 
Quercy,  and  the  two  provinces  of  Languedoc. 

We  should  notice,  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  code  of 
manners,  the  rules  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  La  Eochelle  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  good  order  in  the  armies.  The  paa- 
tors  were  to  offer  prayers  and  sermons  daily  to  the  soldiers. 
The  members  of  the  army  were  forbidden  to  swear,  under  pain 
of  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  grade  of  the  delinquent — a  testoon 
fixr  a  soldier,  a  crown  for  a  nobleman.  Heavier  penalties  were 
laid  on  those  who  brought  women  into  military  encampments. 
They  recommended  the  continuance  of  labor  and  husbandry. 
Prisoners  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  council.  Bulee 
which  proved  that  the  assembly  of  La  Eochelle  wished  to  make 
this  new  war  honorable,  but  which  could  be  executed  only  by  a 
strong  piety,  which  had  become  a  very  rare  thing  at  that  time. 


IV. 


Louis  XIII.  had  commenced  hostilities  by  advancing  his  army 
towards  the  Loire,  from  the  24th  of  April,  fifteen  days  before  the 
decision  adopted  at  La  EocheUe.  Some  politic  men  of  the  coun- 
cil had  persisted  in  proposing  means  of  compromise.    They  rep- 
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reeented  that  the  Hogaenots  held  two  hundred  fortified  places^ 
that  their  soldiers  were  of  tried  valor,  that  despair  would  render 
them  still  more  formidable,  that  they  had  in  the  chnrches  four 
hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  that  Hie 
Calvinists,  for  sixty  years,  had  lost  more  by  peace  than  by  war. 
But  others  wished  to  strike  a  grand  blow  against  the  Calvinist 
party,  and  Louis  XTTT.  followed  their  advice. 

The  Jesuits,  his  first  masters  and  his  spiritual  directors,  uiged 
him  unceasingly  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches,  and  invented 
arguments  to  make  him  violate,  with  perfect  security,  the  word 
he  had  pledged  the  heretics.  "The  promises  of  the  king,"  said 
his  confessor,  Amoux,  "are  either  of  conscience  or  of  State. 
Those  made  to  the  Huguenots  are  not  of  conscience,  for  they  are 
against  the  precepts  of  the  Church ;  and  if  they  are  of  State,  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  privy  council  which  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  binding."  It  is  thus  that  the  contemporary  and 
confrere  of  Escobar  reasoned. 

The  Pope  offered  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  on  condition 
that  the  Huguenots  were  brought  back  willingly  or  forcibly  into 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  addressed  also  to  Louis  Xllt.  a  bri^^ 
in  which  he  extolled  him  for  having  imitated  his  ancestors,  who 
had  sJiown  as  much  respect  to  the  appeals  of  the  Popes  as  to 
the  (X)mm%andmerits  of  Ood,  The  cardinals  offered  on  the  same 
condition  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  priests  a  mil- 
lion. 

During  the  harangues  pronounced  by  the  orator  of  the  clergy, 
the  king  was  urged  to  follow  the  example  of  Philip  Augustus, 
the  grandfather  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  entirely  exterminated  the 
Albigenses ;  or,  at  least,  that  of  the  Emperor  Constance,  who  had 
driven  idolaters  irom  the  towns,  and  forced  them  to  dwell  in  the 
villages,  irom  which  had  been  derived,  said  this  priest,  the  name 
of  pagans. 
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The  emissaries  of  Spain,  with  which  the  doable  marriage  had 
effected  a  close  alliance,  advised  war  for  reasons  of  a  different 
nature.  Eveiy  time  France  was  troubled,  thej  felt  themsdvee 
stronger  at  Madrid,  and  spoke  louder  there. 

The  king,  therefore,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
with  the  Constable  de  Lujnes,  the  Duke  de  Lesdigui^res,  who 
had  made  an  open  declaration  before  the  court,  the  Oardinal  de 
Guise,  a  multitude  of  lords,  and  with  his  mother,  Maiy  de  Medici, 
wliom  he  distrusted.  His  council  had  taken  care  to  distinguish, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  between  ikQ^pecLcealle  Oal- 
▼inists  and  those  who  were  not, — a  distinction  which  permitted 
the  timid  (bribed)  to  remain  in  their  homes,  without  being  ao- 
oosed  of  treason. 

One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Louis  XTTT.  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Saumur  by  &aud.  Duplessis-Momay 
had  been  governor  of  it  since  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  He 
kept  the  place  a  hostage  town,  granted  by  the  edicts,  and  it 
WBB  of  great  importance  for  the  Calvinist  party,  because  it  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  Constable  de  Luynes  de- 
manded entrance  in  the  name  of  the  king,  promising  that  he 
would  UQ  more  attack  the  privileges  of  Saumur  than  he  would 
the  apple  of  the  governor's  eye ;  and  he  gave  them  his  word^  ae 
did  hU  rruyesty^  wUh  his  ow7i  mouthy  which  was  also  confirmed 
hyM.de  Zesdtyuieres.  Momay  opened  the  gates  of  the  fortress, 
and,  according  to  usage,  made  the  Calvinist  garrison  retire.  But 
scarcely  had  the  king  entered  with  his  troops,  when  he  declared 
that  he  took  definitive  possession  of  Saumur. 

To  give  this  act  of  bad  faith  the  apoearance  of  an  arrangement, 
amicably  concluded,  they  offered  Momay,  besides  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  his  office,  100,000  crowns  and  the  baton  of  a 
HiaiBhaL  He  replied  with  indignation,  that  if  lie  had  loved 
money,  he  might  have  gained  millions  under  the  preceding 
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reigns,  and  in  regard  to  dignities*  that  he  had  always  more  de- 
sired to  render  himself  worthy  of  them  than  to  obtain  them.  ^  I 
can  neither  in  conscience  nor  honor,^  added  he,  ^^  sell  the  libertj 
and  the  security  of  others.'' 

He  withdrew  to  his  castle,  where  he  died  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1623.  His  last  hours  were  ftdl  of  serenity.  "We  saw 
clearly  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  engraven  on  his  heart  by 
die  Holy  Spirit,"  says  the  chaplain  of  his  family,  Jean  Daill^; 
"  we  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  death,  firmly  possessed  of  Ufe,  and 
enjoying  himself  with  entire  contentment,  where  all  men  ordina- 
rily are  seized  with  terror.  And  it  was  from  this  lesson,  so  anir 
mated  and  efficacious,  that  even  those  who  were  the  most  con- 
cerned in  his  loss,  gathered  joy  and  edification."  He  made  his 
confession  of  faith,  avowing  that  he  had  received  much  and 
profited  little.  And  as  some  one  replied  that  he  had  faithfully 
employed  his  talents :  "  Ah !  what  have  I  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  "  say 
not  mine,  but  Gtod's  in  me." 

Philip  de  Momay  was  the  last  representative  of  this  noble  and 
brave  generation  who  had  received  the  lessons  of  Calvin  and  the 
examples  of  Coligny.  He  showed  that  it  is  possible  to  preserve, 
during  half  a  centmy,  even  in  the  wars  of  religion,  the  worst  of 
wars,  a  name  without  a  stain,  a  character  free  fix)m  reproach,  a 
conduct  always  uniform,  a  humane  and  generous  soul.  It  is  the 
highest  glory  to  which  man  can  attain. 

Beyond  Saumur,  the  royal  army  met  no  serious  resistance, 
except  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  which  was 
conmianded  by  the  Duke  de  Soubise.  The  siege  commenced 
on  the  31st  of  May,  and  lasted  twenty-six  days.  Among  the 
number  of  volunteers  was  observed  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  who 
acquitted  himself  as  a  soldier  better  than  as  a  priest-.  He  en- 
gaged with  so  much  ardor  that  he  died  fix)m  fatigue,  a  few  days 
after,  in  the  town  of  Saintes. 
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The  king  passed  next  into  Lower  Guyenne,  and  all  the  towns 
hastened  to  open  to  him  their  gates,  except  the  little  place  Glai- 
nc,  which  declared  itself  a  toum  withont  a  hmg^  defended  ly 
Mcidiers  vnthtrntfecer.  It  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days. 
A  pastor  named  La  Fargue,  his  father,  and  his  son-in-law,  were 
condemned  to  death. 

The  eighteenth  of  Angnst,  the  royal  army  commenced  the 
attack  of  Montauban.  This  siege  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  French  Beformation.  The  town  of  Montauban  enjoyed  muni- 
cipal franchises  which  had  inspired  its  inhabitants  with  an  ardent 
spirit  of  independence.  It  had  for  connseUors  men  of  head  and 
action,  and  the  strength  of  their  faith  redoubled  their  energy. 
Ibe  Marquis  de  la  Force  was  commander.  The  Duke  de  Bohan 
had  his  general  quarters  at  a  short  distance,  and  provided  them 
with  succors  of  men  and  munitions. 

Louis  Mil,  presented  himself  before  the  walls  of  Montauban, 
with  the  Constable,  the  Dukes  de  Mayenne,  d'Angoul^me,  de 
Montmorency,  the  Oount  de  Bassompierre,  and  the  &4iie  of  the 
noblesse  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  joined  also  during  the  siege 
by  an  auxiliary  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  It  was  a  Spanish 
Carmelite,  fiEtther  Domimque  JeaurMariay  who  had  performed, 
they  said,  many  miracles  the  preceding  year,  during  the  war  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany  against  Bohemia.  He  passed  for  a 
great  prophet:  the  soldiers  called  him  Ue99ed  Fixther.  As  he 
waa  r^nming  to  his  convent  in  Spain,  he  visited  the  camp  of  the 
king,  who  asked  his  advice.  The  monk  directed  him  to  fire  four 
hondred  cannonnahot  against  the  town,  after  which  it  would  in- 
iUlibly  surrender.  The  four  hundred  shot  were  fired,  but  the 
town  did  not  surrender. 

The  si^e  lasted  two  months  and  a  half,  and  the  royal  army 
attempted,  without  success,  several  assaults.  At  last,  after  con- 
ndentUe  losses,  the  un&vorable  season  having  arrived,  Louis 
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XIII-  discouraged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  forced  to  with- 
draw. He  raised  the  siege  the  2d  of  November.  ^^The  people 
of  Montauban,''  says  an  historian,  '^  were  apprised  of  the  speedy 
decampment  of  the  army  by  a  soldier  of  the  religion,  who,  Hie 
evening  before  the  raising  of  the  siege,  played  npon  his  flute  the 
commencement  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm.  The  besieged  took 
that  for  the  signal  of  their  deliverance,  and  were  not  mistaken."  ^ 

The  war  was  resumed  in  1622,  and  conducted  with  an  unheard- 
of  rigor.  The  prisoners  were  treated  as  rebels.  They  executed 
some  upon  the  spot,  and  sent  others  to  the  galleys.  The  Mar- 
quis de  la  Force,  terrified  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  hm 
person  and  his  house,  made  a  special  treaty  by  which  he  deUv- 
ered  up  St.  Foy  and  the  Lower  Guyenne.  Many  of  the  Calvinist 
chiefs  were  intimidated  or  gained  with  him,  so  that  defections 
brought  to  the  Huguenots  still  more  evil  than  defeats. 

The  little  town  of  Ndgrepelisse,  near  Montauban,  was  the  ob 
ject  of  horrible  retaliation.  All  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword :  they  were  accused  of  having  the  previous  winter  massa- 
cred the  Catholic  garrison.  Mothers,  who  had  swam  the  river 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  could  obtain  no  mercy  from  sol- 
diers who  waited  for  them  on  the  other  bank,  and  killed  them 
there.  In  half  an  hour  the  inhabitants  were  all  butchered,  and 
the  streets  were  so  clogged  with  the  dead  and  their  blood,  they 
could  hardly  be  passed.  Those  who  saved  themselves  in  the 
-  castle  were  compelled  the  next  day  to  surrender  at  discreticm, 
and  were  all  hanged. ' 

Another  borough  of  the  same  region,  St.  Antonin,  attempted 
to  defend  itself:  the  women  even  armed  themselves  with  sickles 
and  halberds.  But  the  place  could  not  long  resist  the  royal  army. 
They  permitted  the  garrison  to  retire  from  the  town,  with  a  white 
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staff  in  the  hand.  Ten  bourgeois  were  hiing  with  the  pastor,  a 
f<Hiner  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers.  The  population 
were  exempted  fix)m  pillage  by  a  contribution — ^the  historians 
of  the  time  probably  exaggerate  the  sum— of  fifly  thousand 
crowns. 

To  sanctify  this  war,  so  full  at  once  of  cruelty  and  treason,  the 
lords  and  captains  of  the  king's  army  performed  great  devotions 
at  Toulouse.  The  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  the 
Duke  de  Chevreuse,  went  to  confession,  and  communed  with  six 
hundred  gentlemen,  their  fiHiends.  Some  were  received  into  the 
fraternity  of  the  Blue  Penitents :  "  which,"  says  a  chronicler, 
^^has  this  advantage,  that,  while  it  demands  nothing,  it  grants 
great  indulgences,  even  in  the  article  of  death." 

The  army  arrived,  the  30th  of  August,  1622,  under  the  walls 
of  Montpellier,  which  had  a  strong  garrison  of  Huguenots.  The 
siege  was  greatly  protracted ;  and  Louis  XML,  fearing  a  failure 
similar  to  what  he  had  experienced  under  the  rampartB  of  Mon- 
tauban,  consented  to  treat  with  the  Duke  de  Eohan  for  a  general 
peace.  The  articles  were  agreed  upon  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  October. 

The  king  confirmed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ordained  the  re^estab- 
lishment  of  the  two  religions  in  the  places  where  they  had  before 
been  exercised,  authorized  the  assemblies  of  the  consistories,  con- 
fisrences,  and  synods  for  business  purely  ecclesiastical,  but  pro- 
hibited the  holding  of  any  political  assembly  without  his  express 
permission.  The  fortifications  of  Montpellier  were  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  the  affiurs  of  the  town  administered  by  four  consuls, 
whose  nomination  should  rest  with  the  king.  The  Calvinists 
preserved  two  places  of  surety,  Montauban  and  La  Bochelle. 

This  last  town  had  been  several  times  attacked  during  the 

wan,  and  was  vigorously  defended.    It  continued  the  struggle 

scHne  time  after  the  new  edict  of  peace ;  but  it  finished  by  ao* 

SO 
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cepting  it,  stdpulatiiig  for  the  preservation  of  its  mimicipal  firan- 
ohiseB.  Thus,  after  having  shed  streams  of  blood,  and  desolated 
several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  thej  returned  almost  to  the 
point  from  which  thej  had  started. 


V. 


The  treaty  of  1622  was  not,  like  so  manj  others  which  had 
preceded  it,  simply  a  dead  letter ;  and,  to  clearly  understand  tiie 
reasons  for  the  new  appeal  to  arms,  which  was  ended  in  1629  bj 
the  edict  of  pardon,  we  must  expose  at  some  length  the  false  po- 
sition into  which  the  maxims  of  intolerance,  boldly  resumed  after 
the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  had  brought  the  two  parties. 

The  Calvinists,  continually  troubled  in  the  exercise  of  thdr  re- 
ligion, forced  to  have  arms  at  Uieir  hands  even  in  their  temples, 
aad  menaced  with  the  loss  of  all  the  rights  they  had  obtained  bj 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  disaffected  towards  royalty.  They  sus- 
pected it  of  secret  designs  and  perfidious  projects.  They  accused 
it  of  encouraging,  at  least  by  its  indifference,  the  Jesuits,  the 
bishops,  the  violent  magistrates,  the  mob,  who,  not  only  enfee- 
bled them  by  numberless  vexations,  but  daringly  announced 
the  approaching  extirpation  of  the  heresy. 

It  necessarily  resulted  from  simple  religious  communion,  tliat 
the  French  Beformation  always  was  tending  towards  a  political 
party,  and  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  in  proportion  as 
the  conflict  was  prolonged,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  peo 
pie  became  more  hostile  to  the  crown.  The  spirit  of  independ- 
ence had  increased  among  the  Huguenots  with  the  persecutions 
they  suffered,  with  the  menaces  of  destruction  suspended  over 
their  heads ;  and  some  even  yentured  to  think  of  a  republican 
eataUishment 
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'They  oonstitoted  then,  dniing  tibe  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
TdnoB  Xm.,  a  great  party,  relying  in  the  kingdom  upon  malcon- 
tents of  all  opinions,  and  without  upon  Protestant  Enrope.  They 
commnnicated  by  La  Bochelle  with  England,  by  Sedan  with 
Germany,  by  Oeneva  with  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  appeared 
always  ready  to  divide  the  force  of  tihe  State. 

Such  an  organization  was  intolerable  for  the  crown,  and  of* 
fendye  in  proportion  as  the  principle  of  national  unity  disenr 
gaged  itself  more  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  feudalism.  The  more 
die  great  fiunilies  had  been  humbled  before  the  royal  autihority, 
the  more  did  they  see  in  the  political  establishment  of  the  Hugne- 
sotB  a  singular,  a  dangerous  anomaly,  and  the  council  had  reason 
to  desire,  at  any  price,  to  get  rid  of  it 

But  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  confusion  which  was 
imiYersal,  at  this  epoch,  between  temporal  and  spiritual  matters, 
royalty,  always  announcing  that  it  combated  only  the  political 
privileges  of  the  Calvinists,  plunged  them  deeper  and  deeper  in 
peril:  it  compromised  aU  their  religious  rights.  It  is  known 
that  behind  men  of  State,  and  even  in  their  own  bosoms,  Hiere 
were  restless  spirits  who,  after  they  had  reduced  the  Calvinists 
to  only  a  simple  sect,  would  compel  them  to  return  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  leave  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  his  diplo- 
matic alliances,  and  the  European  interests  of  France,  during 
half  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  retarded  the  complete  realization  of 
ttieee  fears.  But  we  shall  see  that  the  plan  of  extirpation  of  the 
heray  was  pursued  in  detail,  without  cessation,  throughout 
France,  from  the  time  the  Calvinist  party  had  been  subdued. 
!Die  taking  of  La  Bochelle  was  the  first  act  of  this  cruel  and  piti- 
less drama,  of  which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
die  denouement 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1622;  the  Calvinists,  at  least 
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Uie  mo0t  determined,  drawing  the  sword  in  &yor  of  dieir  politi- 
cal JmmnnitieB,  in  the  name  of  their  religious  rights,  always  com- 
promised, always  threatened ;  and  the  crown  attacking  these  im- 
mnnities  in  the  name  of  the  royal  sovereignty  and  the  nnity  of 
the  countiy,  to  reach  at  last  the  destmction  of  religion  itseUl 

As  to  the  respective  forces  of  the  two  parties,  they  were  aug- 
mented on  the  one  side,  and  diminished  on  the  other,  after  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  a  few 
great  nobles,  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  more  generally  re- 
cognized, respected,  and  obeyed.  The  inferior  nobility,  the 
Tiers-MaUy  the  magistracy,  and  the  army  had,  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY.,  abandoned  the  feudal  traditions  to  obey  royalty 
alone,  and  this  new  spirit  had  naturally  modified  the  sentiments 
of  many  of  the  Protestants  who  followed,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
the  great  national  current.  On  the  other  side,  the  Calvinist 
towns  and  leaders  who  asserted  their  privileges,  had  no  longer 
the  same  fiEuth  nor  the  same  enthusiasm.  There  was  disunion, 
distrust,  dejection  among  the  low,  desertions  among  the  high,  in 
the  French  Beformation.  It  could  still  command  respect  in  the 
domestic  or  foreign  difficulties  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  could  no 
longer  bind  together  province  with  province,  nor  dictate  condi- 
tions of  peace. 

The  Dukes  de  Eohan  and  de  Soubise,  endangered  in  their 
personal  security  after  the  treaty  of  1622,  made  armed  reprisals 
in  Languedoc  and  the  Saintonge.  It  was  a  war  of  partisans — 
nothing  more  than  sieges  of  boroughs  or  fortified  castles,  and  of 
devastations.  The  royal  troops  committed  great  ravages  around 
Montauban  and  Oastres.  ^^  At  night,"  say  the  memoirs  of  the 
times,  ^' could  be  seen  a  thousand  fires  on  the  plain.  Grain, 
fruit-trees,  vineyards,  and  houses  fed  the  conflagration.  .  .  .  The 
devastation  was  so  complete  they  left  not  a  tree  or  house  stand- 
ing, not  a  vine  stump  or  blade  of  com.'^ 
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Most  of  the  Huguenots  remained  at  home,  and  the  Duke  de 
Bohan  complained  bitterly.  ^^  It  is  more  difficult,"  said  he,  ^^  to 
combat  the  cowardice,  the  irreligion,  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
Protestants  than  the  malignity  of  their  enemy." 

At  the  commencement  of  new  tronbles,  a  National  Synod  had 
been  canvoked  at  Charenton.  It  opened  the  1st  of  September, 
1623.  The  place  was  acceptable  to  the  court,  since  its  proximity 
to  Paris  guarantied  the  docility  of  the  assembly.  The  Synod 
was  ordered  to  admit  a  royal  officer  to  its  assemblies.  This  com- 
missary, named  Galland,  was  a  Protestant,  but  his  mandate  ren- 
dered him  suspected.  The  deputies  of  the  churches,  supporting 
themselves  on  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  and  refusing  to  the  crown 
Ae  right  of  establishing  a  new  measure  of  so  much  consequence 
by  a  simple  ordinance,  opposed  many  objections ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  content  themselves  with  inserting  in  their 
verbal  processes  the  following  declaration :  "  This  Synod,  wish- 
ing to  give  distinct  evidences,  and  those  which  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, of  their  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  admit  the  said 
seigneur  Gkdland  among  the  deputies,  .  .  .  confident  that  his 
majesty  will  re-establish  us  by  his  royal  grace  in  our  ancient 
libertieB  and  privileges." 

A  second  article,  less  explicable  than  the  preceding,  was  that 
the  king  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  subject  of  the  oath 
which  the  National  Synod  of  Alais  had  borrowed,  three  yeare 
before,  ftom.  tlie  doctrine  of  Dordrecht  The  deputies  still  con- 
tinued to  submit ;  but  they  replied  that  this  doctrine  was  con- 
finmable  to  that  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  the  Synod 
of  Alais  had  no  other  design  than  to  certify  the  perfect  union 
of  the  Beformers  of  France  with  those  of  the  Low  Countries. 

A  third  injunction  concerned  foreign  pastors  who  had  been 
allowed  to  exercise  their  office  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  wrote 
tbat  he  would  permit  it  no  longer,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
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diflmiflsal  of  PrimroBe  and  Oameron,  both  originally  from  Soot- 
land,  ministerB  at  Bordeaux :  '^  Not  so  much  on  account  of  tlieir 
being  foreigners,''  said  Louis  All  I.,  ^^  but  particularly  for  reasona 
which  regard  our  government" 

The  principal  of  these  reasons  was  they  had  displeased  the 
Jesuits,  especially  Primrose.  Hence  he  did  not  even  obtain,  aa 
did  Cameron,  permission  to  reside  in  the  kingdom,  on  renoundng 
his  pastoral  charge. 

One  day  father  Amoux,  confessor  of  the  king,  preaching  before 
the  court,  had  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  casuists  of  his  brother" 
hood  did  not  authorize  the  killing  of  the  king ;  and  Louis  xiii. 
had  signified  to  him  his  great  satisfieu^on  therewith.  Primrose, 
who  was  present,  demanded  of  the  Jesuit,  whether  Jacques  Ci6m- 
ent  had  killed  Ms  hmg^  or  even  a  hmg^  by  stabbing  a  prince 
exixmrntmiicated  ly  the  Pope;  and  further,  whether,  in  case  tibe 
Holy  See  should  excommunicate  his  reigning  majesty,  the  Jesuits 
would  still  acknowledge  Louis  XiU.  for  ikeivr  hmg ;  and,  finally, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  condemn  their  followers  Jean  Ohitel  and 
Bavaillac,  as  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  high  treason.  These 
questions  were  embarrassing :  Amoux  replied  only  by  a  sentence 
of  banishment. 

At  the  National  Synod  of  Gastres,  convoked  in  1626,  the  royal 
officer  Galland  took  his  seat  again,  notwithstanding  the  protesta* 
tions  of  the  assembly.  He  brought  the  order  to  nominate  six 
persons,  from  whom  the  king  would  choose  the  two  general  dep- 
uties. This  election  had  been  made  till  that  time  by  the  politi- 
cal assemblies,  and  the  Synod  alleged  the  texts  of  the  last  edict, 
which  restricted  their  attention  to  afiairs  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. But  the  court,  without  having  said  it  expressly  in  the  last 
treaties,  would  no  longer  tolerate  political  assemblies,  and  in  this 
case  forced  the  Synod  to  transgress  its  powers,  while  confining 
them  with  an  inflexible  rigor  upon  other  questions.    Thus  tl)6 
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oonncil  maintained  or  reversed  the  law  which  they  had  made, 
according  as  they  fomid  it  for  their  advantage, — ^the  nniversal  and 
perpetoal  practice  of  the  stronger  party. 

The  Synod  of  Oastres  made  great  complaints  on  the  nnfortu- 
nate  condition  of  the  chnrches.  They  said  to  Louis  XHL,  ^'  that 
hiB  subjects  of  the  Eeformed  religion  were  molested  in  many 
places  of  the  kingdom,  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their  religioii| 
and  deprived  of  their  temples ;  that  even  their  cemeteries  had 
been  taken  from  them,  and  that  their  dead  had  been  disinterred 
with  the  most  outrageous  indignity ;  that  their  ministers  had  been 
omelly  treated,  beaten,  wounded,  torn,  and  driven  from  their 
churches,  although  they  were  entirely  innocent,  injuring  neither 
the  public  in  general,  nor  private  individuals." 

The  court  gave  satis&ction  to  the  Eeformers  on  some  second- 
iyy  points ;  but  they  prepared  against,  their  last  fortress  a  formi- 
dable expedition.  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  council  since  the  year  1624,  formed  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing the  absolute  authority  of  the  king  on  the  ruins  of  La  Eo- 
chelle.  They  concealed  it  no  longer.  Louis  XML  announced  it 
to  the  Pope,  who  had  manifested  much  ill-humor  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  treaty  with  the  Huguenots.  The  priests 
proclaimed  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Bichelieu :  ^^  We  must  besiege 
La  Bochelle,  and  chastise,  or  rather  exterminate,  the  Huguenots 
immediately." 

The  commune  of  La  Eochelle  enjoyed  privileges  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  E16nore  d'Aquitaine 
had  granted  it,  during  the  twelfth  century,  great  municipal  pri- 
vileges. The  citizens  governed  themselves.  They  appointed  a 
Oorp9  de  vUle^  composed  of  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and 
seventy-five  peers.  These  hundred  magistrates  or  jpTud^hommea 
had  troops,  a  marine,  a  separate  treasury,  and  very  extensive 
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righlB  of  jnrisdiction.  La  EocheUe  was  more  umexed  than 
united  to  France,  and  its  position  resembled  that  of  the  free  dtiea 
of  Germany. 

To  justify  its  pretensions,  it  said  it  had  surrendered  itself  yoL- 
untarily  to  the  king,  Charles  Y.,  under  the  ezpress  reservation  of 
all  its  franchises  and  immunities,  and  the  Bochellese  remembered 
with  pride  that  they  had  exacted  from  Louis  XL  the  solemn 
sanction  of  their  rights.  ^'  Louis  XI.,"  says  the  historian  of  this 
city,  '^  made  his  entiy  into  La  Bochelle  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1472.  He  swore  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  town;  he 
uttered  the  oath  on  his  knees,  holding  one  hand  upon  the  cross, 
the  other  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  which  the  mayor  presented 
him."> 

A  governor  resided  there  by  the  appointment  of  the  king ;  but 
the  citizens  did  not  permit  him  to  introduce  a  strong  garrison, 
nor  establish  a  citadel.  Its  real  head  was  the  mayor,  whom  they 
elected  annually.  The  Kochellese  were  rich,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, good  seamen ;  they  numbered  a  population  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  souls. 

The  Eeformation  received  from  them  a  cordial  reception ;  for 
wherever  light  and  liberty  were  enjoyed,  the  doors  were  opened 
in  advance.  It  was  recognized  at  La  Bochelle  in  the  year  1557. 
"This  first  beginning  was  so  favored  of  God,"  says  Theodore  de 
B^,  "  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  part  of  the  town  abandoned 
the  superstitions  of  the  Eoman  Church,  the  Lord  preparing  this 
place  to  sustain  at  some  friture  day  the  strongest  efforts  of  its  ene- 


mies."" 


La  Eochelle  had  been  several  times  besieged  in  the  wars  of 
religion  without  ever  being,  ttiken.  Cond6,  Coligny,  Jeanne 
d^Albret,  Henry  de  B^am,  had  found  in  its  walls  a  sure  refrige. 

>  Aroere,  But.  d4  La  BoekdU^  1 1,  p.  288.  *  T.  I.  p.  88. 
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The  political  assemblies  were  held  there  at  the  most  trying  crises. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  the  strongest  rampart,  and  tihe  grand  jiace 
d^armea  of  the  French  Beformation,  when  the  north  and  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  could  fximish  no  point  of  rallying. 

The  independence  of  La  Bochelle  was  likewise  important  to 
the  lords  of  the  Catholic  party,  since  it  offered  them  a  means  of 
demanding  fiom  royalty  a  greater  price  for  the  succors  they  fur- 
nished the  king,  and  of  preserving  the  last  remains  of  their  feudal 
prerogatives.  "  We  shall  not  be  so  foolish,"  said  one  of  them, 
^as  to  take  La  Bochelle;"  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu  made  this 
remark :  '^  The  greatest  difficulty  I  see  in  this  plan  is,  that  nearly 
aU  will  work  there  coolly  and  with  little  affection." 

After  the  peace  of  1622,  the  court  had  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
erected  in  the  environs  of  La  Bochelle,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  assurance  given  to  respect 
their  privileges.  Hence  there  were  continual  collisions  on  land 
and  sea,  which  produced  no  decisive  result  until  1627. 

Bichelieu  desired  at  last  to  strike  a  grand  blow,  by  employing 
all  the  forces  of  his  genius  and  all  the  resources  of  the  crown. 
He  attached  his  political  fortune  to  the  capture  of  La  Bochelle, 
being  persuaded  that  if  he  conducted  this  expedition  successfully, 
he  could  crush  the  party  of  the  Huguenots,  humble  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  but  a  single  power  triumphant  in 
France — ^royalty. 


VI. 


Hie  siege  of  La  Bochelle  began  in  1627,  and  lasted  more  than 
a  year,  under  the  gaze  of  Europe.  The  King  of  England  had 
promised  the  Bochellese  aid  and  support.  Three  times  her  fleet 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  port ;  but  the  first  time,  it  could  not  take 
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the  citadel  of  the  Isle  of  B^ ;  the  second,  it  did  not  succeed  ill 
supplying  the  place  with  provifidons ;  and  the  third,  it  seemed  to 
come  only  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  town*  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Be- 
f<»ined  communion,  and  that  Charles  L  had  taken  part  in  these 
perfidious  manoeuvres,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Henriette 
of  France.  The  Puritans  of  England  had  not  forgotten  this 
grievance,  when  they  settled  the  account  of  the  acts  of  this  voh 
fortunate  prince  in  1649. 

Cardinal  de  Bichelieu  had  a  dike  constructed  into  the  sea,  as 
Alexander  did  before  Tyre,  and  inclosed  the  besieged  in  a  circia 
constantly  diminishing.  He  was  every  thing — admiral,  chiefs 
engineer,  generalissimo :  he  surveyed,  directed  all,  and  allowed 
Louis  XnL  only  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  chase,  or  of  touching 
the  sick  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  miracles  of  the 
king  were  cited  with  ^at:  those  of  the  cardinal  were  moi9 
authentic  and  more  useful  to  the  monarchy. 

A  journal  has  been  published,  written  by  one  of  the  besieged, 
Pierre  Merauault,  son  of  the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  garrison. 
He  relates  in  detail  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the 
mole  was  raised  before  the  roadstead,  the  famine  increased.  It 
became  horrible,  from  the  month  of  June,  1628.  Two  or  three 
hundred  persons  died  daily.  The  famished  inhabitants  had  ac» 
quired  so  sad  an  acquaintance  with  this  kind  of  death,  that  they 
could  foresee  the  precise  hour  and  moment  when  they  would 
cease  to  live,  and  they  ordered  their  coffins  beforehand. 

They  sent  out,  in  this  great  distress,  companies  of  children, 
women,  and  old  men.  But  Louis  Xlli.  was  not  as  generous  as 
his  father,  Henry  lY.,  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  driven  back  without  mercy,  and  even  directed  his  soldiers 
to  fire  on  the  poor  people  who  stopped  to  gather  roots  and  herbs 
on  the  glacis,  or  to  collect  the  shoU-fish  brought  up  by  the  tides. 
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He  also  commanded  them  to  destroy  the  crops  of  beans  the  be- 
sieged had  cultivated  at  the  foot  of  their  connterscarps. 

Some  fugitives,  urged  on  by  the  inexorable  gnawing  of  hunger, 
continuing  to  present  themselves  at  the  royal  camp,  tibey  erected 
gibbets  for  their  summary  execution ;  and  when  they  came  in  too 
great  numbers,  they  cast  lots  for  the  names  of  those  who  should 
be  hanged.  Others,  stripped  of  their  garments,  were  chased  by 
the  soldiery  with  sticks  and  lashes.  They  desired,  in  sending 
ihem  back  into  the  town,  to  increase  the  number  to  be  fed. 

Where  were  the  co-religionists  of  the  Bochellese?  What 
were  they  doing  in  this  final  struggle,  when  their  political  ex- 
istence was  at  stake?  The  Duke  de  Bohan  went  to  Uzds,  to 
Hilhau,  to  Nismes,  into  the  Gevennes,  from  one  end  of  Langne- 
doc  to  the  other,  exhorting  the  Huguenots  to  rise  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause ;  but  he  encountered  almost  everywhere  timid 
ninds  and  cold  hearts,  or  consciences  bribed  by  the  &vors  of  the 
aonrt  He  repeated  in  vain  the  motto  which  his  mother,  the 
Duchess  dowager  de  Eohan,  had  reminded  him  of  from  the 
depth  of  her  asylum  at  La  Rochelle — Entire  victory^  OfSsured 
feobce^  or  honorable  death :  instead  of  arming  themselves  and  fol- 
lowing him,  they  heaped  accusations  upon  him. 

Let  us  read  his  complaint  of  their  indifference  in  the  pre&oe 
to  his  MeTtioires.  His  language  is  bitter :  it  is  that  of  a  chief  of 
an  unfortunate  party,  but  it  serves  to  paint  the  physiognomy  of 
the  epoch :  ^^  Li  the  two  first  wars  divisions  appeared  in  a  few 
places ;  in  the  last,  they  broke  forth  everywhere, — ^there  was  no 
place  where  corruption  had  not  insinuated  itself,  and  where 
avarice  had  not  so  far  suppressed  piety,  that,  without  waiting  for 
the  invitation  of  our  enemies,  they  prostituted  themselves  to  sell 
their  religion  and  betray  their  party.  Our  fathers  would  have 
stifled  their  children  in  their  cradle,  if  they  had  seen  that  they 
would  be  instruments  of  the  ruin  of  the  churches  they  had 
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erected  by  the  light  of  fimeral  piles,  and  multiplied  in  spite  of 
executions.' 

In  retrenching  from  these  accusations  what  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  irritation  of  defeat,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Beformers  did  not  assist  in  this  last  war :  some, 
as  we  have  already  explained,  on  account  of  the  national  impulse 
which  submitted  every  thing  to  the  king's  authority ;  others,  be- 
cause they  were  tired  of  those  struggles  which  cost  so  much 
blood,  and  yielded  no  advantage :  some,  because  they  did  not 
perceive  the  bond  which  united  their  religious  liberty  with  their 
political  securities ;  others  still,  by  indifference,  venality,  or  that 
sort  of  prudence  which  discerns  better  the  greatness  of  peril  than 
the  means  of  escaping  it. 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  several  historians  assert,  that 
the  whole  Protestant  population  arose  against  the  crown  in  1628, 
and  was  vanquished.  These  historians  are  mistaken:  most  of 
the  Galvinists  refused  to  take  up  arms.  If  it  be  a  title  of 
honor  for  them,  let  them  wear  it :  if  it  be  a  shame,  let  them  bear 
the  load. 

The  Eochellese,  however,  continued  to  perform  prodigies  of 
valor  and  heroism,  under  the  conduct  of  their  mayor,  Jean  Qui- 
ton,  an  experienced  mariner  and  inflexible  man,  who  had  said : 
^  While  there  shall  remain  a  single  inhabitant,  the  gates  shall 
remain  shut." 

But,  at  last,  when  all  hope  of  receiving  succor  from  abroad  or 
from  the  interior  was  lost ;  when  two-thirds  of  the  population  had 
perished,  so  that  the  streets  and  the  houses  were  encumbered 
with  the  dead  whom  they  had  no  longer  strength  to  bury,  and 
there  were  found  no  men  capable  of  sustaining  the  weights  of 
their  arms,  or  of  walking  without  a  staff,  the  town  surrendered. 
It  was  the  28th  of  October,  1628.  That  very  day  the  Protestants 
of  France  fell  at  the  discretion  of  their  enemies,  and  never  rose 
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again  till  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after,  through  the  princi- 
ples of  1789. 

The  calamity  had  not  broken  the  courage  of  the  Eochellese, 
and  we  are  astonished  that  Bicheiieu,  who  could  comprehend 
great  things,  has  rendered  them  so  little  justice.  ^^  The  audacity 
which  ever  accompanies  rebellion,"  says  he,  in  his  memoirs, 
^  was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  souls  of  the  wretches,  that  al- 
though they  were  but  shadows  of  living  men,  and  held  no  tenure 
on  life,  except  through  the  unmerited  clemency  of  the  king,  they 
still  dared  to  propose  in  earnest  to  the  cardinal,  to  make  a  gen- 
eral treaty  for  all  their  party."  This  proved  that  the  Bochellese 
were  more  anxious  for  the  fate  of  their  co-religionists  than  the 
latter  were  for  them  in  their  grand  calamity. 

A  proclamation  of  the  king,  published  the  10th  of  November, 
ordained  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  La  So- 
chelle,  and  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  possessions  to  the 
deigy.  A  place  of  worship  was  to  be  designated  for  the  services 
of  the  Protestants.  The  privileges  of  the  town  were  abolished, 
its  franchises  annulled,  and  its  fortifications  were  all  to  be  de- 
molished, except  those  which  looked  on  the  sea.  Cardinal  Biche- 
lieu  and  Bishop  Henry  de  Sourdis,  who  had  done  the  work  of 
soldiers  during  the  siege,  celebrated  the  first  mass  at  La  Bochelle, 
after  having  purified  the  churches.  Perhaps  the  hands  which  had 
just  wielded  arms,  should  have  commenced  by  purifying  them- 
selves before  taking  the  host  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  the 
history  of  humanity  is  replete. with  these  offensive  contradictions. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  at  Bome  for  the  capture  of  La  Bo- 
chelle.  Pope  Urban  VJll.  chanted  a  solemn  Te  Deum^  made  an 
extraordinary  distribution  of  indulgences,  and  addressed  to  the 
king  the  most  flattering  briefe :  "  Great  Prince,"  said  he,  "  Gkxi 
is  seated  at  your  right  hand.  May  he  always  aid  and  support 
the  energy  and  power  of  your  lance." 
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The  Duke  de  Bohan  continued  to  carry  on  the  campaign  in 
the  Bonth  until  the  middle  of  the  following  year.  He  displayed 
a  courage,  a  constancy,  a  self-denial,  worthy  of  a  better  &te. 
An  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  convened  at  Nismeii 
protested  boldly  against  the  destruction  of  the  political  guarantees 
of  the  Beformation.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Oalvinist  party 
existed  no  longer.  Every  town,  ^ery  borough,  refusing  to  obey 
the  assembly,  proposed  to  manage  its  own  affairs  by  itself,  and 
divisions,  defections,  and  treasons,  completed  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  cause. 

The  royal  army  presented  itself  before  the  little  town  of  Privas, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1629.  The  inhabitants,  seized  with  a  ter- 
rible panic,  fled  into  the  countiy,  and  the  garrison,  which  had 
retired  into  the  fort,  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  mo- 
ment  the  troops  entered,  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in- 
duced them  to  believe  it  a  wiliul  murder.  Eight  hundred 
Huguenot  soldiers  were  massacred,  fifty  hov/rgeois  hanged,  the 
rest  sent  to  the  galleys,  the  town  sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  confiscated  to  the  crown.  The  missiona- 
ries, who  marched  with  the  army  to  convert  the  heretics,  said 
that  this  catastrophe  was  an  eff^ect  of  cdesHal  uorath. 

The  merciless  butchery  of  Privas  produced  consternation  and 
terror  everywhere.  The  king  marched  along  the  borders  of  the 
Gevennes  without  encountering  resistance;  and  the  Duke  de 
Bohan,  seeing  that  the  affairs  of  the  party  were  de^rate,  soli- 
cited peace,  in  concert  with  the  general  assembly  transferred  to 
Anduze.  Bichelieu  imposed,  as  a  first  condition,  that  all  tlie 
fortifications  of  the  Huguenot  towns  should  be  razed.  Anduze 
and  the  province  of  the  Cevennes  submitted  after  some  opposi- 
tion, and  the  king,  who  was  at  Nismes,  published  the  JEdid  of 
Pa/rdon^  in  the  month  of  July,  1629. 

The  veiy  name  of  this  edict  marked  a  new  order  of  things.    It 
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was  no  more  a  pacification,  it  was  a  pwrdon — a  pardon  granted 
by  the  clemency  of  the  prince  to  his  vanqnished  subjects.  The 
ppreamble  spoke  only  of  their  rebdUon  and  the  goodness  of  the 
king:  ''to  which  we  are  so  mnch  more  cheerftilly  disposed," 
tibey  made  LoniiB  XTTT.  say, ''  as  we  have  desired  by  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  clemency,  after  so  many  relapses,  to  gain  more  advan- 
tageonsly  the  hearts  of  onr  subjects,  to  spare  blood,  tibe  devasta- 
tion  of  the  province,  and  all  the  disorders  and  calamities  of  war, 
being  moved  to  tiiis  by  simple  compassicm  for  their  misery  and 
love  for  their  good.'' 

The  Protestants  were  put  in  possession  of  their  temples,  their 
cemeteries,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  places  where 
it  was  formerly  practised,  on  condition  they  retomed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch, '' in  which,"  added  Louis  Xlli., 
''for  more  tlian  eleven  successive  centuries,  the  kings,  our  pred- 
ecessors, have  lived  without  any  interruption  or  change,  being 
unable  to  testify  to  them  better  the  affection  which  we  bear  them 
than  to  desire  them  to  follow  the  same  way  of  salvation  which 
we  hold  and  follow  ourselves." 

There  was  a  menace  in  this  hope,  and  the  priests  did  not  fiul 
to  take  advantage  of  it  at  a  convenient  time.  We  shall  also  see 
that  Cardinal  Sichelieu,  who,  aspiring  to  every  kind  of  glory,  flat- 
tesred  himself  with  the  prospect  of  reuniting  the  two  religions. 

The  conditions  of  the  edict  of  pardon. were  less  severe  than 
fliey  had  feared,  except  upon  the  political  guarantees,  and  some 
authors  have  exalted  very  high  the  clemency  of  the  cardi- 
naL  K  they  wish  to  say  that  he  was  more  tolerant  than  other 
dergy,  because  he  had  more  genius,  and  understood  better  the 
duties  of  a  statesman,  we  readily  grant  it  But  we  must  not 
Ibiget  that  Bichelieu,  having  leagued  himself  with  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  Sweden,  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria, 
bgr  the  sword  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  could  not  treat  the  Be- 
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BOift  Dol  fijfrget  tkil  in  FiSDee  itieli^  kaiiB^ 
great  Ccdkolie  kink,  againtt  die  bndier  cif  die  kii^  die 
mcdker,  sod  die  rpignh^  V^'^  ^^  ptime  minwter  of 
XDL  would  hare  been  tcij  Ibolidi  tt>  acempl  to  drire  m  vUe 
pcrjple  to  despair,  wfaoiy  in  a  last  exfiremitr.  vovld  hare  been  able 
to  etidanger  bk  fectnne  and  tbat  of  the  kingdom.  TfirhfHw 
iras  genenwe  perbaps,  but,  ab(yv«  all,  be  was  politic. 

Tbe  town  c^  Montanban  was  the  last  to  sabsniL  It  ieme»- 
bered  witb  pride  tbe  beroie  reastanee  it  bad  of^poeed  to  tbe 
troope  c^  tbe  king,  and  its  inbabituts,  aocastomed  during  tbe 
wars  <4  religion  to  eelfgOTeniment,  felt  a  great  repognaooe  to 
nAmit  iftefMdrKS  to  their  duty,  as  the  phrKe  tben  wenL 
Two  deputies  came  fincm  Nismes  widi  an  enxoT  of  Sicbeliea  to 
exhort  them  to  submission.  Tbe  people  desired  to  preserve  dieir 
ramparts ;  bnt  thev  obuuned  nothing,  and  the  most  d^erminod 
dearij  saw  that  resistance  had  become  impoesiUe. 

Montanban  opened  its  gates ;  and  on  die  21st  of  Angnst^  16S9, 
they  saw  entering  within  their  walls  the  Marshal  de  BasBom- 
pierre  with  a  part  of  the  armv,  the  nmido  of  the  Pope,  tbe  fint 
president  of  the  Pariiament  of  Tonlonse,  and,  last  of  all.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  presented  himself  in  triumj^  What  die  minia- 
ters  of  (he  religion  came  to  salute  him,  he  consented  to  receive 
them,  not  as  menJbera  cf  an  ecdenastical  9ociety^  said  he  to  diem, 
hut  as  peopU  wlw  fcUow  tJ^  pnjfesdcm  cf  Utt^  This  was  car- 
rying the  fiction  a  litde  too  tax. 

He  celebrated  mass  in  one  of  die  churches  of  Montanban,  in- 
stituted conventB  of  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  and  (ndered  tbe  de- 
molition of  the  walls  to  be  begun.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
attended  with  more  homage  than  Louis  XIII.  receiyed  from  bis 
people. 

Tbe  Duke  de  Bcdian  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  bia  co- 
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ieligi<xi]^8y  who,  having  become  unjust  by  misfortune,  accused 
lum  of  all  their  calamities.  He  wrote  his  vindication  with  the 
loneof  a  dear  conscience,  and  closed  in  these  terms:  ^Theseare 
my  crimes,  for  which  I  have  been  condemned  at  Toulouse  to  be 
drawn  in  four  quarters,  over  which  I  exult  •  .*.  I  {way  that  those 
who  come  after  me  may  have  as  much  affection,  fidelity,  and 
pati^ice,  as  I  have  had :  that  they  may  encounter  peo{de  more 
constant,  less  avaricious,  and  more  zealous  than  I  have  dcme,  and 
tibat  God  may  grant  them  more  prosperity,  to  the  end  that  in 
lestoring  the  churches  of  France,  they  may  complete  what  I  hava 
dared  to  undertake.'' 

His  wishes  have  oeen  realized  differently  finom  what  he  ex- 
pected. Henry  de  Kohan  was  the  last  chief  to  lay  down  his 
arms  in  the  French  Beformation,  but  what  the  sword  could  not 
achieve,  civilization  and  liberty  have  accomplished  in  God's  ap* 
pointed  time. 

Bohan  offered  his  sword  to  the  Bepublic  of  Yenice,  th^oi  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  died  in  1638,  on  the  soil  of  Germany, 
for  the  same  cause  he  had  so  long  and  so  valiantly  defended  in 
his  own  country. 


VH. 


The  Calvinist  party  had  definitively  offered  their  submission 
after  the  taking  of  La  Sochelle,  and  the  history  of  the  Protest^ 
ants  will  no  more  be  mingled  with  the  great  affiurs  of  the  king^ 
dom  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes. 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  personages  of  highest  birth,  who- be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  communion,  provoked  them  to  resume 
dieir  arms :  there  were  no  more  Huguenots  in  the  ranks  <^  the 

enemies  of  royalty. 

21 
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In  1632,  the  Duke  Henry  de  Montmorency,  supported  by 
Oaston  d'Orl6an6,  brother  of  Louis  XHI^  attempted  to  inflame 
religious  passions  in  Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  governor.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  the  pastors,  the  con- 
sistories, the  synods,  but  he  everywhere  encountered  only  refusals. 
He  had  in  his  party  five  or  six  bishops,  but  not  a  single  Protest- 
ant. The  second  consul  of  Nismes  confirmed  the  city  to  the 
king,  by  driving  away  the  bishop  and  the  first  consul,  who  was 
a  Catholic.  The  inhabitants  of  Montauban  ofiered  to  march 
against  the  troops  of  Montmorency ;  and,  strange  enough,  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  Privas  defended  their 
place  in  behalf  of  the  king.  Cardinal  Richelieu  then  said  of  tlie 
Protestants :  "  They  have  done  more  than  everybody  else.'' 

About  twenty  years  after^  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde^ 
the  great  Conde,  making  the  most  of  tlie  memory  of  his  family, 
desired  to  gather  them  under  his  standard,  and  employed  emis- 
saries, who  scattered  inflammatory  reports.  They  went  from 
church  to  church  saying  that  the  regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  had 
.  promised  the  clergy  to  revoke  the  edicts  of  pacification ;  that  her 
prime  minister,  Mazarin,  was  an  Italian  cardinal,  witliout  hon- 
esty ;  that  it  was  the  only  means  which  could  preserve  them  from 
complete  ruin,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Conde  would  guarantee 
them  full  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  But  these  appeals 
were  witliout  effect. 

The  Rochellese  sustained  the  part  of  the  regent  against  their 
own  governor.  The  Montaubanais  furnished  men  and  money  for 
the  same  cause.  The  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeley,  which  had 
only  dismantled  walls,  defended  itself  against  the  rebel  troops. 
The  Vivarais  and  the  Cevennes  furnished  devoted  soldiers,  and 
almost  all  the  Reformed  noblesse  of  the  southern  provinces,  hav- 
ing risen  against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  defended  for  the  king  the 
Languedoc,  the  Saintonge,  and  a  part  of  the  Guyenne. 
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These  services  were  great.  Cardinal  Mazarin  said :  "  I  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  little  flock :  if  thej  browse  on  bad 
herbs,  at  least  they  do  not  stray."  In  speaking  of  the  pastors  of 
Montanban,  he  called  them  his  good  friends ;  and  the  Count  of 
Harconrt  said  to  the  deputies  of  the  same  town :  "  The  crovm 
totfcered  on  the  head  of  the  king,  but  you  have  made  it  firm." 

Louis  XIY.  testified  more  than  once  his  gratitude,  particularly 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  1562.  It  read :  "  Inas- 
much as  our  subjects  of  the  pretended  Eeformed  religion  have 
given  us  proofs  of  their  affection  and  fidelity,  especially  in  the 
present  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  well  satisfied,  be  it 
known  that  for  these  reasons  they  shall  be  supported  and  guarded,' 
SB  in  fact,  we  do  support  and  guard  them  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 

It  is  this  same  king  who  infiicted  the  most  protracted,  tlie  most 
odious  persecutions  against  those  who  had  fastened  the  crown 
firmly  on  his  head !  It  is  he  who  signed  in  1685  the  fatal  Edict 
of  ^Revocation  I  What  were  the  causes  of  so  much  violence  and 
misfortune  ?  We  touch  here  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  this  history. 

The  Protestants  had  implacable  enemies  in  the  men  who 
swayed  spiritual  power.  In  the  foremost  rank  figured  the 
Jesuits,  created  expressly  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe ;  bom  adversaries  of  the  Huguenots,  monks  doubly  formi- 
dable, in  their  quality  of  Confessors  of  Kings,  and  because  their 
system  authorized  them  to  resort  to  any  means.  Falsehood, 
eheating,  injustice,  the  traffic  of  consciences,  brutal  force,  spolia- 
tions, banishments,  murder  itself — every  thing  was  right  if  it 
secured  their  ends. 

After  the  Jesuits  came  the  secular  clergy,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  men,  political  rather  than  religious,  as  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  did  not  cease  to  invent  new  measures  of  oppression 
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and  persecution  against  the  heretics.  Thej  had,  over  the  poor 
and  humble  ministers  of  the  French  Beformation,  the  advantage 
of  numbers,  birth,  [x^ition,  authority,  fortune,  high  offices,  and 
could  do  every  thing  to  crush  them  without  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

Every  five  years  they  held  assemblies  which  did  not  adjourn, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  without  cutting  a  new  shred  firom 
the  laws  of  tolerance.  "  The  clergy,"  says  Eulhi^res, "  gave  money 
to  the  king.  They  negotiated  with  this  chief  body  of  the  State  to 
obtain  for  the  necessities  of  the  realm  what  was  called  the  don 
gratuit  /  and  the  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  had  need  of  the 
king's  money  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  and  the  holding 
of  their  synods.  Every  time  they  asked  to  assemble,  it  was  a 
pecuniary  favor  they  solicited ;  and  every  time  the  clergy  assem- 
bled, it  was  a  sort  of  favor  they  granted  to  the  State.  Thus  each 
assembly  of  the  clergy  was  marked  by  some  advantage  gained 
over  them,  and  each  synod,  on  the  contrary,  received  from  the 
court  some  mark  of  disfavor.  .  .  .  Tlie  demands  of  the  clergy  had 
some  moderation,  so  long  as  the  Calvinists  were  formidable ;  but 
they  tended  towards  an  open  persecution,  as  soon  as  they  became 
peaceable  citizens." ' 

At  last^  under  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy,  legions  of  Capuchins, 
B^coUets,  Carmelites,  Franciscans,  and  others,  abounded:  an 
ignorant  and  excitable  class,  who  encouraged  the  fanaticism  of 
the  populace,  and  marched  on  every  occasion  to  the  assault  of 
heresy. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  power.  As  to  those  who  held  the 
temporal  power,  the  foremost  adversaries  of  the  Eeformation 
were  the  kings  themselves,  to  whom  an  incomplete  and  fidse 
education  had  been  given.  Their  instructors  had  placed  them 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  yoke  of  a  devotion,  strict,  intoler- 
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ant)  full  of  petty  scruples  on  certain  points,  and  inclined  to  re- 
niissness  in  others.  Louis  Xm.  had  neither  greatness  of  mind, 
nor  dignity  of  character.  A  weak  prince,  of  a  melancholy  hu- 
mor, placing  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin, 
after  having  caused  the  assassination  of  the  favorites  of  his 
mother,  he  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  intrusting  his  govern- 
ment to  Richelieu.  Louis  XIY.,  with  a  lofty  genius  and  qualities 
truly  royal,  united  bigotry  to  gallantry,  and  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  observe  that,  in  his  strange  compromises  of  conscience, 
the  more  scandal  he  gave  to  his  court  by  his  disorders,  the  more 
he  succeeded  in  edifying  it  by  his  severities  against  the  Prot- 
estants. 

Both  held  as  a  maxim  of  State  that  Calvinism  must  be  enfee- 
bled, as  if  men  and  things  had  been  the  same  as  under  Charles 
EC.  These  princes  had  been  taught  that  the  Eeformation  was 
the  enemy  of  thrones,  and  they  thought  they  had  never  done 
enough  against  this  vain  phantom  of  their  imagination. 

It  followed  that  the  great  offices  of  the  court  and  the  army,  the 
magistracy  and  the  finances,  were  systematically  refused  to  the 
Calvinists,  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  Turenne  and  Duquesne 
broke  the  barrier  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ^services.  Others 
were  set  aside,  or  condemned  to  grow  old  in  subaltern  employ- 
ments. The  Edict  of  Nantes  had,  without  doubt,  rendered  the 
Protestants  eligible  to  offices,  but  it  had  not  guarantied  them  the 
fiiYors  of  the  court  and  royalty ;  or,  to  use  the  very  expressions  of 
Louis  XIY.,  "  it  confined  them  in  narrower  limits  than  justice 
and  propriety  could  permit"  Even  these  conditions  were  not 
long  respected. 

Louis  XIV.  says  further,  in  the  memoirs  he  dictated  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Dauphin :  "  In  reference  to  the  favors  which 
depended  on  myself  alone,  I  resolved,  and  I  have  since  care- 
ftilly  enough  abstained  from  doing  any  favor  to  those  of  that 
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religion ;  and  this  through  kindness,  not  ill-will,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  bj  it  to  reflect,  from  time  to  time,  and  sans  vidUneSj 
whether  it  was  for  good  reasons  that  they  voluntarily  depriyed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  they  might  have  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon with  my  other  subjects.''  Nothing  is  more  naif  or  instmct- 
tive  as  a  whole  than  these  avowals. 

ilinisters  of  State  naturally  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  prince. 
Xo  favor  to  the  heretics ;  ill-will  when  they  could,  without  wound- 
ing their  acknowledged  rights  too  openly,  and  a  constant  inequal- 
ity of  treatment,  which  impelled  the  lukewarm  and  the  ambitious 
to  change  their  religion. 

Tlie  intendants  ot^  provinces,  a  new  creation  of  government 
which  aspired  to  constitute  a  stronger  national  unity,  desiring 
the  favors  of  the  council  and  the  court,  did  not  fail  to  decide  for 
the  Jesuits  against  the  pastors,  for  the  bishops  against  the  pro- 
vincial synods  or  the  consistories,  whenever  there  was  a  pretext, 
however  little  plausible,  to  invoke. 

The  parliaments  almost  all  acted  in  the  same  way,  not  through 
religious  fanaticism,  but  that  spirit  which  in  ever}-  age,  among 
pagans  as  well  as  Christians,  has  made  the  magistracy  the  guar- 
dian of  ancient  laws  and  traditional  customs.  The  advocate- 
general,  Omer  Talon,  said,  in  the  solemn  sittings  of  Poitiers,  in 
1634,  that  the  pretended  Reformers,  being  suffered  only  by 
tolerance,  mattca-s  which  concern  them  should  not  be  reckoned 
^m(m^  favorable  thinffff^  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  most  rigor- 
ous interpretation  should  be  applied  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  ques- 
tions which  were  brought  before  the  tribunals,  they  could  only 
count  on  strict  rii^ht,  or  rather  on  what  could  not  be  refused 
without  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Every  severe  sentence  im- 
mediately became  jurisprudence  against  them,  and  by  restric- 
tions on  restrictions  they  lost  successively  what  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  conceded  to  them. 
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The  universities  and  colleges  in  which  the  clerical  power  was 
dominant,  brought  difiSculties  on  difficulties  in  reference  to  the 
bestowment  of  academical  degrees  upon  the  rdigionnaires^  and 
at  last  these  degrees  were  given  only  on  certificates  of  attendance 
at  mass. 

In  regard  to  simple  individuals  of  both  religions,  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made.  Men  of  letters,  those  who  belonged  to  the  upper 
iourffeamey  honest  people^  in  the  language  of  the  age,  lived  gen- 
erally in  harmony.  It  was  known  that  the  French  Academy 
was  founded  by  members  of  both  communions.  Such  was  also 
the  origin  of  many  learned  societies,  at  Kismes  and  elsewhere. 
"It  was  long  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes," 
says  Segrais,  '^that  Catholics  and  Huguenots  lived  here  (at 
Caen)  on  good  terms,  that  they  ate,  drank,  played,  diverted 
themselves  together,  and  parted  freely,  some  to  attend  mass, 
others  to  attend  preaching,  without  any  offence  on  one  side  or 
the  other.'' 

But  among  the  popular  masses,  more  subjected  to  the  teaching 
of  the  priesthood,  prejudice  and  hate  existed.  Hence  sprung 
vexations  in  the  maitrises,  wardenships,  corporations  of  trades- 
men, and  in  the  petty  offices  which  depended  on  the  municipal 
councils.  Hence,  also,  the  violence  under  the  slightest  pretexts, 
the  outrages  against  the  temples,  against  property,  against  indi- 
viduals, and,  when  they  dared,  more  regular,  more  general  at- 
tacks, led  on  habitually  by  some  ignorant  parish  vicar  or  abject 
monk. 

We  can  judge  by  the  foregoing  of  the  condition  of  the  Protest- 
ants after  the  edict  of  pardon.  They  had  at  intervals,  days  of 
repose,  which  permitted  them  to  apply  themselves  to  theological 
studies,  to  extend  general  instruction,  and  to  cultivate  the  indus- 
trial arts.  But  this  repose  was  uncertain ;  this  calm  restless,  so  to 
speak ;  and  the  persecution  soon  increased,  so  that  the  moment 
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appeared  &yorable  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  Protestants. 
We  shall  relate  that  which  is  of  the  most  importance. ' 


vm. 


Cardinal  Eichelieu,  who  had  written  in  the  leisure  of  his 
yonth,  a  Methode  des  contrcverses^  was  anxions  to  execute  his 
plan  of  union.  lie  sounded  the  pastors  and  the  provincial  synods 
by  his  confidant,  father  Joseph,  a  mysterious  personage,  but  in- 
triguing, crafty,  and  active ;  and  he  was  seconded  in  his  work 
by  a  certain  Theophilus  de  la  Milletiere,  an  equivocal  Calvinist, 
a  writer  of  indifferent  learning,  and  ambitious  of  making  himself 
a  name  by  advocating  schemes,  whose  import  he  did  not  com- 
prehend. 

Among  the  persons  who  lent  themselves  to  this  project,  were 
reckoned  able  men,  who  wished  to  quit,  without  dishonor,  a  reli- 
gion little  acceptable  to  power,  simple  men  who  ingeniously  sup- 
posed that  Catholicism  was  willing  to  make  serious  concessions, 
and  good  people  who  brought  every  thing  to  a  question  of  charity. 
Among  the  number  of  these  last  was  found,  for  some  time,  a  man 
of  merit.  Petit,  pastor  and  Professor  of  Tlieology  at  Nismes. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that,  under  the  pompous  word  union,  the 
question  was  no  other  than  that  of  an  act  of  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  Calvin ists,  and  of  gracious  amnesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics.  There  was  no  greater  change  than  that  of  a  few 
terms  which  offended  the  ear  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin.    They 


'  If  one  wishes  to  understand  in  detail  the  situation  of  the  Protcstanta  at  this  epochs 
he  should  read  VJIutoire  ds  VtdU  de  NmUes,  by  Elias  Ben^it.  Tlie  author  has  filled 
five  quarto  volumes  with  an  account  of  the  vexations,  injustice,  violences,  perseen- 
tions,  etc.,  wliich  his  co-rcligionists  endured  (Vom  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  th'e  revo- 
caUou  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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were  to  have  gained  certain  pastors  in  advance,  who,  for  form's 
sake,  were  to  discuss  with  the  Catholic  doctors  in  presence  of  the 
king,  and  oppose  no  serious  objection  to  them.  Subsequently 
they  were  to  ask  admission  as  penitents,  and  the  Eoman  Church, 
like  a  kind  mother,  was  to  open  her  arms  to  receive  them.  Tliey 
were,  in  fine,  to  labor  to  convene  a  National  Synod  composed 
wholly  of  these  people,  made  of  pliable  material,  and  the  project 
of  union  once  officially  adopted,  the  main  force  would  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  refractory  to  submission,  or  in  driving, 
them  from  the  kingdom. 

The  plan  was  skilfully  contrived,  but  they  had  not  taken  enough 
into  account  loyal  and  honest  consciences.  It  failed.  The  pas- 
tors showed  themselves  opinionated^  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the 
laity  were  still  more  so.  Not  a  single  provincial  synod  sup- 
ported the  plot.  Petit  saw  his  mistake ;  La  Millitiere  was  ex- 
communicated, and  became  openly  a  Catholic ;  Richelieu  had 
other  afiTairs  to  attend  to,  and  the  idea  of  union  was  abandoned, 
to  be  resumed  two  or  three  times  before  the  revocation. 

The  clergy  employed  different  means  for  destroying  the  heresy, 
viz.,  missionaries,  itinerant  controversialists,  otherwise  named 
oofwertisseurs^  or  propagators  of  the  fa/ith.  They  began  their 
work  in  the  year  1630.  Some  were  monks,  Capuchins,,  and 
liecoUets,  of  whom  Fenelon  says,  somewhere,  that  they  had 
incurred,  by  their  ignorance  and  their  fanatical  transports,  uni- 
versal contempt.  Others  were  laymen  of  low  condition,  shoe- 
makers, knife-grinders,  tailors,  curiosity-sellers,  petty  merchants, 
who,  without  any  study,  lefl  their  business  to  become  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  faith. 

These  vagabonds  received  a  definite  sum  for  every  proselyte, 
and  the  amount  varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  one 
converted.  They  took  care  to  secure  certificates  of  their  con- 
quests, duly  autlienticated,  to  make  sure  of  tlieir  money.    Fraud 
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mingled  with  these  attempts,  as  would  be  expected.  There  were 
wretches  who  embraced  the  Keformed  commmiion  expressly  to 
leave  it,  or  feigned  to  belong  to  it  in  order  to  abjure,  and  who 
divided  the  proceeds  with  their  accomplices. 

The  converters  had  learned  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  ridiculous 
subtleties  and  stupid  quibbles,  which  they  recited  on  every  oc- 
casion. The  refutation,  of  what  was  less  disgraceful  in  this  con- 
troversy, had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  pastor 
Drelincourt,  in  his  Ahrege  de^  corvtrovei^sea.  Hence  they  called 
him  the  scourge  of  the  propagators  of  the  faith. 

One  of  their  favorite  arguments  consisted  in  putting  this  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  believe  tliat  the  king  being  an  idolater  would  be 
damned  ?  K  they  said  yes,  they  made  a  great  affair  of  it,  which 
was  attended  with  bad  results,  especially  to  those  who  occupied 
some  public  office.  If  they  said  no,  they  asked  why  they  refused 
to  enter  a  church  which  opened  the  door  of  salvation  ?  Or,  again, 
if  they  met  a  vigorous  opposition,  they  urged  their  interlocutor 
to  pronounce  irreverent  words  in  reference  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints ;  and  as  the  laws  then  punished  this,  which  was  called 
blasphemy,  they  went  away  to  denounce  the  guilty. 

Having  for  protectoi's  the  priests  and  the  Jesuits,  the  most  part 
of  these  converters  were  as  insolent  as  they  were  ignorant  They 
ran  from  town  to  town,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  consisto- 
ries and  synods.  They  even  entered  by  force  private  houses, 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  the  judges  of  the  place,  and  began  a 
controversy  en  regie.  When  politely  invited  to  retire,  they  kept 
on.  If,  in  a  moment  of  ill-humor,  they  were  put  out  of  doore, 
they  endeavored  to  secure  some  act  of  violence  against  them- 
selves before  witnesses  in  the  public  street,  and  immediately 
brought  complaint  to  a  tribunal. 

Some  carried  their  impudence  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  pas- 
tors in  full  assembly,  and  to  give  them  the  lie.    These  disgrace- 
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M  insults  exposed  them  in  the  highest  degree  to  murmurs  and 
words  of  censure ;  no  one  dared  to  chastise  them  as  they  de- 
eenred.  If  an  assembly,  less  patient  than  others,  forced  them 
into  the  street,  and  there  resulted  from  it  a  slight  tumult,  they 
had  to  fear  the  interdiction  of  their  religious  exercises,  or  even 
the  imprisonment  of  the  pastor. 

So  thej  elevated  their  trestles  at  the  crossways;  and  there 
these  jugglers  of  a  new  sort,  having  by  their  side  piles  of  great 
books,  the  first  word  of  which  they  had  not  read,  they  blattered 
upon  points  of  controversy,  parodied  the  ministers,  and  diverted 
or  excited  the  populace  by  their  vociferations. 

The  most  famous  of  these  converters  was  a  certain  Veron,  or 
Father  V6ron.  He  wore  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit,  and  they  gave  him 
the  cure  of  Charenton,  that  he  might  annoy  the  neighboring 
Protestants.  This  V6ron  frequently  attended  the  sermons  of  the 
pastors,  and  when  the  service  was  finished,  refuted  them  upon  a 
land  of  stage,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  door  of  his  church. 
He  fatigued,  by  his  defiances,  the* most  learned  doctors  of  the 
Beformed  party.  The  celebrated  Bochart  had  once  the  conde- 
scension to  open  a  regular  discussion  with  him,  but  Veron  gave 
up  before  the  questions  he  had  himself  proposed  were  examined, 
and  the  pastors  ended  by  opposing  nothing  but  the  silence  of 
contempt. 

All  these  attempts  at  conversion  met,  however,  with  very  little 
success.  Not  only  men  of  some  study,  but  artisans,  women,  even 
children  of  the  Reformed  communion,  were  practised  in  matters 
of  controversy,  and  easily  confounded  the  soi-disant  propagators 
of  the  faith.  So,  after  the  pacific  mission  came  the  armed 
mission,  the  mission  boUee^  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its 
place. 

From  1631  to  1645  there  were  three  National  Synods.  The 
court  undertook  to  render  them  more  and  more  infrequent,  until 
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it  could  secnre  their  entire  snpprefifiion.  The  first  of  these  assem- 
blies opened  at  Charenton,  the  1st  of  September,  1631.  Hiq 
commissary,  Galland,  took  his  seat  without  difficulty.  Past(»« 
and  laity,  all  had  a  sad  heart  and  a  humble  attitude :  they  felt 
that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries. 

Tlie  king  designated  the  general  deputies  whose  nominati(m 
would  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  synod  obeyed.  Afterwards 
they  wished  but  one  general  deputy,  the  formality  of  whose  re- 
election was  dispensed  with.  This  high  office  centered  in  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  de  Euvigny,  and  the  churches  vainly 
asked  permission  to  iidd  a  general  deputy  of  the  Tiers-JEtat. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  not  agreeable  to 
Louis  XIV. 

The  Synod  of  Cliarenton  declared  itself  against  the  projects  ol 
accommodation  with  the  Catholics ;  but  they  offered  a  fraternal 
hand  to  the  Lutherans,  who,  till  then,  had  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Supper  of  the  Calvinists.  "Because  the  churches  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,"  said  they,  "  agree  with  the  other  Re- 
formed churches  in  the  fundamental  points  of  the  true  religion, 
and  because  there  is  neither  superetition  nor  idolatry  in  their 
worship,  the  faithful  of  the  said  confession,  who,  by  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  peace,  will  join  in  the  communion  of  our  churches 
in  this  kingdom,  may,  without  any  abjuration,  be  received  to  the 
table  6f  the  Lord." 

To  the  list  of  grievances  drawn  up  at  Charenton,  the  king  was 
unwilling  to  answer  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  synod : 
"  In  order,"  said  he,  "  to  treat  with  his  subjects  in  a  manner 
more  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  his  sovereign  dignity, 
and  the  sacred  authority  of  his  word."  The  genius  and  tone  of 
Richelieu  could  be  easily  recognized  here. 

Another  National  Synod  opened  in  the  month  of  May,  1637, 
in  the  town  of  Alen9on.    M.  de  St.  Marc,  Counsellor  of  State 
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and  commissar  J  of  the  king,  spoke  in  a  han^ty  tone:  ^I  have 
come  to  your  synod  to  communicate  the  will  of  his  majesty.  All 
authority  is  fiom  God,  and,  consequently,  npon  this  immovable 
foundation,  you  should  obey.  Besides,  the  kindness  of' his  ma- 
jesty,  and  the  care  he  takes  of  yon,  oblige  you  to  it ;  his  clem- 
ency and  his  power  are  the  strongest  supports  you  can  have.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  have  often  reflected  on  the  admirable 
providence  of  God,  who  orders  that  the  royal  authority  of  his 
majesty  is  your  salvation."  The  moderator,  Basnage,  replied  to 
M.  de  St.  Marc,  that  the  churches  had  never  had  the  least 
thought  of  departing  from  the  submission  enjoined  on  them  by 
the  word  of  God. 

The  king  prohibited  the  pastors  and  elders  from  corresponding 
synod  with  synod,  or  with  foreign  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  and,  as 
several  letters  arrived  from  Geneva  and  Holland,  they  surren- 
dered them  all,  sealed  to  the  commissary,  who,  after  having  ex- 
amined them,  permitted  them  to  be  read  to  the  assembly.  These 
letters  treated  of  some  points  of  doctrine  raised  by  Amyraut, 
Ptofessor  of  the  Academy  of  Saumur.  We  shall  return  to  this 
matter  elsewhere. 

The  synod  occupied  itself  with  the  slavery  of  the  negroes,  a 
question  little  agitated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
excited  little  attention-  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
It  was  their  opinion,  that  the  word  of  God  did  not  prohibit  the 
buying  and  keeping  of  slaves ;  but  it  affixed  conditions  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  age :  "  This  assembly,  confirming  the  canon  made 
by  the  provincial  Synod  of  Normandy,  exhorts  the  faithful  not 
to  abuse  this  liberty  in  a  manner  which  may  be  contrary  to  the 
ndes  of  Christian  charity,  and  not  to  send  back  these  imbelievers 
into  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  who  could  treat  them  inhu- 
manly, or  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  cruel  persons,  but  to  give 
them  to  kind  Christians,  who  may  be  in  a  condition  to  take  eare 
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of  their  precious  and  immortal  soiils,  by  attempting  to  instmct 
them  in  tlie  Christian  religion." 

A  third  National  Sjnod  was  held  at  Charenton,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1644,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelien  and 
Louis  XIII.  Tlie  king's  commissary  took  the  singular  step  of 
complaining,  first  of  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  to  prevent  them,  apparently,  from  exclaim- 
ing too  loudly  against  the  acts  of  injustice  they  themselves  had 
to  suflfer.  lie  aft;erwards  related  the  wishes  of  the  king,  among 
which  was  the  order  to  exclude  from  the  evangelical  ministry 
those  who  had  studied  in  Geneva,  Holland,  or  England,  because 
in  those  countries  a  republican  spirit  prevailed.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  struggles  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  against  Charles  I. 

Upon  the  rei)ort  of  some  deputies  of  maritime  provinces,  there 
was  the  question  of  the  IndipendenU  who  had  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  established  themselves  in  France.  Thev  were  re- 
proached  with  teaching  that  every  flock  should  govern  itself, 
without  having  any  regard  to  the  authority  of  conferences  and 
synods.  Tlie  assembly,  considering  this  opinion  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Churcli  of  God  and  to  those  of  the  State, 
enjoined  it  on  the  maritime  provinces  to  forbid  that  the  evil 
should  take  root  in  the  kingdom. 


IX. 


From  1652  to  1656,  the  situation  of  the  Protestants  was  tol- 
erable. Mazarin  was  mindful  for  the  fidelity  they  gave  proof  of 
in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  He  was  anxious  also  to  conciliate 
them  by  kind  treatment  towards  the  friends  of  Cromwell,  who,  in 
turning  from  the  side  of  France  or  Spain,  then  at  war  with  each 
other,  could  throw  a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale. 
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The  free  exercise  of  the  religion  was  re-established  in  several 
places  where  it  had  been  suppressed,  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
edicts.  The  Protestants  re-entered  the  municipal  oflBces ;  some 
held  important  places  in  the  finances  and  in  the  army.  The 
proclamation  of  1652,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  confirmed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  rules,  articles,  and 
decrees  enacted  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  Never,  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  had  they  respired  more  fireely,  or  enjoyed 
greater  protection. 

But  this  interval  was  brief.  Tlie  assembly  of  the  clergy  con- 
vened in  1656,  made,  by  means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  bitter 
complaints  against  what  was  called  the  opprcmon  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Unable  longer  to  be  persecutors,  the  priests  declared 
themselves  persecuted.  They  doubtless  did  not  demand  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edicts,  but  they  desired  the  re-establishment  of 
the  legitimate  interpretations  which  had  heen  given  hy  the  late 
hing.  They  bitterly  complained  that  the  heretics  had  ruined  by 
new  enterprises  all  the  wise  precautions  by  which  this  great 
jMince  (Louis  XTTT.)  had  allayed  the  restlessness  of  their  spirit, 
and  supposed  that  the  proclamation  of  1652  had  been  a  surprise, 
made  by  the  piety  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  prime  minister. 

As  the  Protestants  had  constructed  temples  on  possessions  be- 
longing to  a  commander  of  Malta,  and  to  other  ecclesiastical 
lords,  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  pretended  that  they  had  erected 
synagogues  of  Satan  on  the  patrimoivy  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  These 
same  priests  invoked  the  examples  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Atha- 
nasiuB,  who  had  refused  temples  to  the  Arian  Heresy,  to  demand 
the  demolition  of  the  new  religious  edifices.  They  insinuated 
that  the  presentation  of  lists  of  grievances  to  the  king  demon- 
skrated  the  re-establishment  of  the  political  assemblies  prohibited 
by  the  edicts ;  that  tlie  collections  made  in  favor  of  the  Vaudois 
of  Piedmont  concealed  a  formidable  plot,  and  might  be  followed 
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by  warlike  and  dangerous  enterprises ;  that  the  fortifications  of 
several  Huguenot  towns  had  been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  town  of 
Montauban,  among  others,  was  fortified  with  seventeen  bastions. 
They  accused  the  dcsefiers  of  (lie  faith  of  their  fathers  of  aspir- 
ing to  the  most  important  dignities  of  the  State ;  and  their  lan- 
guage closed  with  a  pathetic  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the 
king,  as  if  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  had  been  reduced  to 
an  extremity  I 

We  liave  analyzed  with  some  care  the  discourse  of  the  orator 
of  the  clergy  ;  for  it  was  fix)m  this  moment  we  must  mark  a  new 
period  of  persecutions  and  cruelties,  which  did  not  cease  till  the 
revocation. 

Mazarin  did  not  grant  all  that  the  priests  demanded  ;  for  the 
war  with  Spain  stiU  lasted,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to  deal 
cautiously  with  Cromwell.  But  the  Council  published  a  procla- 
mation intended  to  interpret  that  of  1652,  and  which  in  reality 
destroyed  it.  Tilings  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XHL  The  exercise  of  the  religion  was  forbid- 
den in  places  where  it  had  been  recently  re-established ;  and 
to  unite,  it  appears,  artifice  with  violence,  several  decrees  inter- 
dicted the  ministers  from  taking  the  name  oi  pastors^  as  wdl 
as  from  giving  that  of  churches  to  their  flocks. 

A  prohibition  far  more  severe,  already  tried  in  1631,  was  re- 
produced at  this  period :  it  regarded  the  depriving  of  the  pas- 
tors of  their  right  to  preach  in  the  parishes  or  annexes.  To  ap- 
preciate the  vast  importance  of  the  act,  which  suppressed, 
at  a  single  blow,  more  than  half  the  places  of  worship,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  edicts,  the  service 
of  the  Protestant  religion  could  be  celebrated  only  in  a  certain 
number  of  localities,  which  they  had  determined  upon  district  by 
district,  name  by  name — a  legitimate  thing  in  one  place,  a  crime 
iu  another. 
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Several  of  these  districts,  containing  too  small  or  too  poor 
flocks  to  support  a  pastor,  the  faithful  shared  the  burden  by  mut- 
ing together,  and  a  single  minister  was  commissioned  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  all.    From  this  arose  the  annexes. 

The  right  of  preaching  in  their  precincts  was  not  contested 
with  the  communes,  or  at  least  it  was  not  contested  immediately: 
the  letter  of  the  edicts  had  decided  this.  But  they  attacked  the 
pastors.  Had  they  the  right  to  leave  their  place  of  residence? 
Were  they  free  to  assemble  two  or  three  distinct  flocks  ?  Galled 
to  a  place  designated  by  name,  could  they  serve  others  ?  In  re- 
spect to  reason  and  justice,  there  was  no  question;  but  in 
reference  to  the  intolerance  of  the  priest,  the  ill-will  of  the  judge, 
the  hostile  tendencies  of  the  Council,  there  was  one,  and  they 
took  good  care  to  let  it  dix>p. 

This  miserable  quarrel  produced,  for  nearly  forty  years,  veza* 
tions  on  vexations,  process  upon  process,  appeals  upon  appealSi 
provincial  s^^nods  directing  the  pastors  to  maintain  possession  of 
their  annexes^  and  the  officers  of  the  law  forbidding  them,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Generally,  legal  evidence  was 
fijrced  to  yield  to  sophisms,  supported  by  material  force. 

The  Parliaments  of  Toulouse,  Rennes,  Aix,  and  Poitiers  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  severity  and  iniquity  of  their  decrees. 
In  every  affair  of  Protestant  with  Catholic,  of  pastor  with  priesti 
of  temple  with  church,  of  consistory  with  episcopal  chapter,  the 
heretic  party  w^as  wrong,  unless  it  had  ten  times  the  argument^ 
and  its  right  was  absolutely  incontestable.  These  parliaments 
80  interpreted  the  edicts  that  there  remained  almost  nothing; 
and  in  criminal  suits,  the  slightest  indications  were  enouglk  to 
condemn  the  Protestants  to  exorbitant  penalties. 

How  could  the  Keformers  bring  their  complaints  ta  the  eourtt 

They  could  no  longer  think  of  holding  political  assemblies.    The 

Ck>imcil  delayed  from  year  to  year  the  authorization  to  convoke 

22 
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a  National  Synod,  and  the  voice  of  a  single  general  depvtjr, 
whom  they  had  left  the  chnrches,  was  disdained.  At  last,  tiie 
Provincial  Synods  resolved,  in  1658,  to  send  to  Paris  ten  depu- 
ties, to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  Louis  XIV.  kept 
them  waiting  four  months  for  an  audience;  and  when  he  did 
deign  to  receive  them,  he  said,  in  a  chilling  tone :  ^^  I  will  ex- 
amine your  cause,  and  render  you  justice.^'  Cardinal  Masarin 
showed  more  civility.  "The  king  will  make  known  by  hb 
deeds,"  he  said  to  the  deputies,  "  the  good- will  he  bears  you ; 
assure  yourselves  that  I  speak  to  you  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart"    But  no  one  trusted  the  word  of  the  minister. 

All  the  Protestants  obtained,  after  the  most  persevering  so- 
licitations, was  a  vague  promise  that  the  king  would  obeerre 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  :  "  hoping  those  of  the  pretended  Beformed 
religion  would  render  themaehea  worthy  of  this  favor  by  thdr 
good  conduct,  fidelity,  and  afiection  for  his  service."  The  re- 
spouse  gave  them  a  glimpse  of  their  grave  suspicions,  and  the 
deputies  showed  themselves  wounded  to  the  quick.  But  die 
court  retracted  nothing ;  they  only  announced  that  commissaries 
of  both  religions  should  be  sent  into  the  provinces  to  superin- 
tend  the  execution  of  the  edicts.  These  commissaries  entered 
upon  their  office  two  or  three  years  aftier,  and  did  the  churches, 
as  we  shall  see,  more  evil  than  good. 

In  1659,  peace  being  concluded  with  Spain,  Mazarin  granted 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  Protestants  permission  to  convoke  a  Gen- 
eral Synod.  It  opened  at  Loudun,  the  10th  of  November,  1659 ; 
— ^it  was  the  last  of  the  National  Synods,  at  least  of  those  which 
the  public  authority  had  approved. 

It  makes  the  heart  sad  to  read  the  verbal  processes  of  this  as- 
sembly. All  is  haughtiness,  menace,  accusation,  recrimination, 
on  the  side  of  the  court ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  all 
IB  humility,  abasement,  expression  of  gratitude.    Of  gratitude, 
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for  what  ?    Without  douht^  for  the  evil  which  they  had  not 
deigned  to  do  them  still ! 

On  the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  commissary  of  the  king,  M. 
de  la  Ifagdeleine,  made  the  first  speech,  and  said  that  the  Prot- 
estants had  great  cause  to  admire  the  benignity  of  his  majesty^ 
who  placed  them  under  the  shield  of  his  royal  authority. 

Hie  prohibited  them  from  making  any  complaint  ^^  The  king 
has  directed  me,"  continued  he,  '^  to  say  to  you,  that  he  has  great 
leason  to  complain  of  the  infractions  and  transgressions  of  the 
edicts,  committed  by  his  subjects  of  the  pretended  Eeformed  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  contempt  they  have  exhibited,  because  they 
have  come  to  the  last  defree  qf  mscletiee^  even  since  his  majesty 
took  the  reins  of  government,  having  recommenced  preaching  in 
the  Languedoc,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  king,  and  not 
only  in  this  province,  but  everywhere  else,  which  they  have  done 
openly  and  with  ostentation."  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
aame  grievances,  concerning  the  same  acts,  had  already  been 
exposed,  fifteen  years  before,  at  the  National  Synod  of  Charenton, 
which  proves  that  the  court  had  not  found  a  single  new  pretext 
fin:  a  reprimand. 

To  these  reproaches  the  moderator  of  the  assembly,  Jean 
Daill6,  replied  in  a  subdued  tone :  ^^  We  receive  with  all  possi- 
ble respect  and  humility  all  that  is  said  to  us  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty."  Then  he  showed  that,  so  far  from  having  encroached 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestants  had  even 
seen  in  several  places  their  exercises  abolished  and  their  temples 
dcBtioyed. 

The  commissary  pressed  the  assembly,  under  the  order  of  the 
court,  to  hasten  the  closing  of  its  sessions,  and  gave  them  to  un- 
dentand  it  would  be  the  last  of  the  National  Synods :  ^^  His 
nuyesty,"  said  he,  ^  having  considered  that  they  can  no  longer 
hold  a  National  Synod  without  great  expense,  and  causing  great 
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embarrasBment  and  dijfficnlty  to  those  who  are  sent  thither ;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  can  terminate  more  easily,  and  with  little  O08t| 
most  of  the  business  in  the  provincial  synods,  which  his  majesty 
permits  them  to  hold  once  a^ear,  for  the  conservation  of  the  pie- 
tended  Eeformed  religion:  for  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  his 
majesty  has  judged  it  expedient  for  me  to  propose  to  you  on  his 
part,  that,  for  the  future,  all  power  be  given  to  the  provindal 
synods." 

To  mention  the  expense  of  a  few  thousand  livres,  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  those  who  assisted  at  the  National  Synods,  to 
give  a  coloring  to  the  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  a 
bitter  derision.  Daille  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  that 
they  hoped  the  king  would  not  deprive  them  of  his  liberalities. 
^'  But  the  holding  of  these  synods,  being  to  us  an  absolute  neces- 
sity," added  he,  "  we  will  defray  very  willingly  all  the  expenses, 
and  support  all  the  troubles  we  are  obliged  to  endure  for  such  a 
subject"  The  assembly  decided  hereupon,  tlmt  under  the  good 
pieasfwre  of  his  majesty^  a  new  National  Synod  will  be  held  at 
Nismes  after  the  expiration  of  three  years. 

Louis  XIY.  did  not  permit  it,  and  from  the  10th  of  January, 
1660,  the  day  when  the  Synod  of  Loudun  closed  its  sessions,  the 
Presbyterian  oi^anization  of  the  French  Keformation  was  de- 
stroyed. There  were  State  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  the 
political  assemblies ;  none  but  idle  pretexts  could  be  alleged  for 
the  interdiction  of  the  convocation  of  the  National  Synods.  But 
with  the  maxims  of  intolerance,  the  ruin  of  the  former  must 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Royalty  had  shattered  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  the  priests  induced  it  now  to  annihilate  the 
religious  communion. 

The  first  National  Synod  was  held  in  1659 ;  a  century  after 
the  twenty-ninth,  and  last,  assembled.  The  Protestants  were  su^ 
fering  in  1659,  but  they  hoped  to  conquer  the  kingdom.    In 
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1669,  tbej  still  suffered,  but  they  had  no  longer  the  same  hopes. 
Descartes  had  appeared,  and  the  field  of  the  struggle  against 
Oatholicism,  at  least  in  France,  began  to  be  changed. 


While  the  French  Beformation  was  exposed  to  these  many 
yezations,  it  honored  itself  before  Europe  and  posterity,  by  the 
learning  of  its  doctors.  This  was  the  grand  epoch  of  its  theology. 
Germany,  so  justly  proud  of  its  immense  works  in  this  branch  of 
himian  knowledge,  still  cites  with  respect  these  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  because  with  most  of  them,  along 
with  a  profound  and  vast  erudition,  there  is  that  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, that  clearness  of  ideas,  that  skilful  concatenation  of  prooft, 
that  transparency  of  style,  in  fine,  which  distinguish  good  French 
writers  in  all  departments  of  literature. 

We  shall  barely  name  here  the  eminent  doctors  or  pastors  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  history  of  their  ideas  and  their 
writings  does  not  belong  to  our  plan. 

The  Academy  of  Montauban  was  then  celebrated  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  its  doctrines  and  the  reputation  of  its  professors. 
We  should  cite,  among  others,  Daniel  Chamier,  Michel  Berault, 
tad  Antoine  Garissoles. 

Chamier  had  a  genius  for  affairs  of  State  as  well  as  for  theolo- 
gical  pursuits.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  drawing  up  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Courtiers,  who  did  not  like  him  because 
he  was  inaccessible  to  their  seductions,  classed  him  among  the 
famaUes  of  the  synods. 

He  had,  at  Nismes,  in  1600,  a  famous  discussion  with  Father 
Cotton,  confessor  of  Henry  IV .  There  was  nothing  more  dissimilar 
than  the  two  antagonists.    The  one,  a  rigid  dialectician,  marched 
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from  syllogism  to  syllogism,  and  went  straight  to  the  point ;  the 
other  was  prodigal  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  l»illiant  digres- 
sions. The  Jesnit  had  the  advantage  of  dazzling  his  auditon, 
but  the  Protestant  theologian  had  the  endowment  to  convince 
them,  and  victory  was  on  his  side. 

The  National  Synods  challenged  him  to  refate  the  writings 
of  Bellarmin.  He  did  it  in  a  Latin  work  of  four  folio  vqlame8| 
entitled  Panstraatie  CathoUque^  or  Ordre  urwoersd  de  BatcdUe. 
He  proposed  to  publish  upon  the  question  of  the  Church  a  fiflii 
volume,  which  death  prevented  him  from  completing.  It  is 
the  most  complete  book  of  controversy  of  the  French  Reforma- 
tion. "  Chamier,"  says  a  theologian  of  modem  Germany,  **  has 
gone  deeply  into  the  examination  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  He 
attacks  it  with  great  force  and  sagacity,  drawing,  in  turn,  his 
proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  tradition,  history,  and 
philosophy.  The  work  is  not  prolix,  notwithstanding  its  great 
length  ;  it  is  singularly  complete,  rich,  and  copious.'* ' 

Chamier  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Montau- 
ban,  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October,  1621.  He  had  gone  on 
the  ramparts  to  address  exhortations  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  service  at  the  temple.  Hjs  grandson,  advo- 
cate at  Mont^limart,  was  broken  upon  the  wheel  alive  in  1683, 
for  having  been  present  at  a  religious  assembly  which  was  de- 
clared seditious,  as  it  had  defended  itself  against  the  dragoons  of 

Louis  xiy. 

Michael  B^rault  was  a  learned  and  able  theologian,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Scaliger.  He  was  chosen  to  dispute  against 
Duperron  in  the  Conference  of  Mantes,  and  published,  in  reply 
to  the  assertions  of  that  bishop,  a  work  on  the  Vocation  qfJUm- 


>  Staeadlin,  OuchicU  d«r  Tktol,  WisientekqfUn,  L 11.  pp.  58|  59.    See  also  Sohroeokg 
OhritiL  K.  OttckicU,  1. 11.  p.  807-209. 
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uters  qf  the  Chapel.  Bat  his  character  was  more  ardent  than 
became  a  man  of  his  calling.  The  commissary  of  the  king  de- 
manded his  exclusion  from  the  National  Synod  of  Charenton, 
since  he  had  justified  in  his  writings  the  last  resort  to  arms. 
The  assembly  did  not  yield  to  this  injunction ;  but  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  censure  him  before  admitting  him  to  his  seat. 

Gkurissoles,  who  was  bom  in  1587,  and  died  in  1650,  had  as 
much  disinterestedness  as  piety ;  and  when  the  profe^rs  of 
Kontauban  left  their  post,  because  the  suppression  of  the  grant 
from  the  royal  taxes  prevented  them  6rom  receiving  their  sal- 
ary, he  continued  alone  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

His  work  on  the  iTnputoition  of  Original  Sm  obtained  great 
niceess.  The  evangelical  cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  whom  Qbt 
liasoles  dedicated  it,  rewarded  him  by  sending  him  four  silver  gilt 
cape,  beautifully  wrought,  and  a  letter  signed  by  the  principal 
magistrates.  He  composed  also  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  the 
Adalphide^  in  which  he  celebrated  the  services  Gustavus  Adol- 
j^ns  rendered  the  Eeformation. 

The  Academy  of  Montauban  existed  in  this  town  until  the 
year  1661.  It  was  then  transferred  elsewhere,  and  soon  ruined, 
through  motives  so  puerile,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  gravity 
of  history. 

The  buildings  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  having  been  erect- 
ed at  the  cost  of  the  Eeformed  population,  were  theirs  by  the 
most  Intimate  authority.  Yet,  after  the  Edict  of  Pardon,  the 
Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  possession  of  a  part  for 
tbeir  own  instructions ;  and,  not  content  with  having  the  half^  * 
they  sought  the  means  of  usurping  the  whole,  by  driving  the 
tnie  owners  from  its  door. 

One  day,  therefore,  they  had  obstructed  the  yard  and  the 
principal  avenues  of  the  edifice,  on  account  of  a  theatrical  piece 
their  scholars  were  to  play.     The  students  of  the  Beformed 
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communion  presented  themselves  at  the  usnal  hour : — ^there  was 
no  passage;  no  way  to  reach  their  theolo^cal  lectore-rocMna. 
These  young  men,  becoming  excited,  tore  down  the  soaffold* 
ing  of  the  Jesuits,  not  without  some  blows,  we  may  suppofle, 
between  the  scholars  of  both  camps.  Qreat  complaints  were  at 
once  made  to  the  court,  with  denunciations  and  calumnies.  This 
hasty  movement  was  transformed  into  a  State  crime,  and  a 
lettre  de  cachet  ordered  the  speedy  deliverance  of  the  Collie 
to  the  reverend  Fathers  altogether. 

The  people  of  Montauban,  irritated  in  their  turn,  flocked  tu- 
multuously  around  the  door  of  one  of  its  temples,  where  the 
Notables  were  assembled,  at  the  invitation  of  the  consuls,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  affair.  New  denunciations  followed,  vaoxt 
exaggerated  and  heinous  than  the  preceding.  It  was  a  vast 
conspiracy ;  it  was  the  signal  of  a  general  revolt  of  the  heretics, 
and  the  Montalbanais  were  in  the  van.  Mazarin  was  then  dy- 
ing, and  Louis  XIV.  occupied  with  his  splendid  fetes.  The 
Jesuits  managed  every  thing  with  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  was  devoted  to  them. 

In  short,  for  a  few  broken  boards,  and  a  few  clamors  of  a  pop- 
ular gathering,  Montauban  was  treated  as  a  rebel  town.  Several 
thousand  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses.  They  tore  down 
the  last  remnants  of  the  walls.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
condemned  to  death,  others  banished,  and  the  greater  part  ruin- 
ed. There  were  no  more  Protestant  courts.  The  Academy  was 
transferred  to  the  little  town  of  Puy-Laurens,  where  it  could 
'hardly  live ;  and  Montauban,  subjected  to  a  reign  of  terror,  was 
depopulated.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Louis  XIV.  had  allow- 
ed the  Jesuits  to  act  much  more  at  their  option,  as  he  was 
glad  to  avenge  the  affiiont  Louis  Xm.  had  suffered  before  the 
ramparts  of  Montauban  in  the  siege  of  1621 : — ^he  punished  the 
children  for  the  heroic  resistance  of  their  fathers. 
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The  Academy  of  Sannmr,  founded  by  Moinay,  had  also  a 
great  reputation:  It  was  more  inclined  than  that  of  Montauban 
to  the  new  ideas.  Its  professors,  Cameron,  Amyraut,  Cappel, 
and  La  Place,  taught  doctrines  which  were  a  sort  of  compromise 
or  transition  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

Jean  Cameron,  (1579-1625,)  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  belonged, 
by  his  studies,  his  teachings,  and  his  writings,  to  the  French 
theology.  After  being  pastor  at  Bordeaux,  he  succeeded  Qomar 
in  the  chair  of  Theology  of  Saumur,  and  brought  to  it  other 
opinions.  He  was  a  man  of  science,  judgment,  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  philosophy,  but  little  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Fathers,  and  attacking,  at  every  opportunity,  the  works  of  Theo- 
dore de  B^ze.  He  gave  out  that  there  were  many  things  to 
correct  in  their  received  doctrines,  but  his  Course,  printed  in 
1626,  does  not  indicate  with  clearness  what  these  changes  were 
lobe. 

He  had,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  difficulties  with  the  court, 
and  fled  to  England ;  but  they  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
adopted  country.  The  National  Synod  of  Castres  granted  a 
pension  of  seven  hundred  livres  to  his  children,  '^  in  testimony 
of  their  honor  to  his  memory." 

Mo&e  Amyraut,  (1596-1664,)  the  most  illustrious  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Cameron,  was  accused  before  the  National  Synod  of 
Alen^on  of  teaching  opinions  contraiy  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Numerous  letters  had  come  from  Holland  and  Geneva, 
which  charged  him  with  a  disguised  Pelagianism. 

We  cannot  enter  into  these  theological  discussions.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say,  that  the  learned  professor  of  Saumur  drew 
1^  a  system  which  has  been  called  universcdi^me  htfpothetiqm^ 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  paHicularistea.  Amyraut 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men  suffieierMy^  but  that  he 
died  efficiently  only  for  the  elect   He  also  advocated  a  universal 
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predefitination  in  a  certain  sense.  As  for  the  rest,  he  ddended 
himself  from  the  charge  of  haying  adopted  the  "principles  of  the 
ArminianSy  and  even  published  against  them  a  profession  of 
fsdth. 

After  hearing  his  apology,  the  moderator  of  the  synod,  Benja- 
min Basnage,  gave  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  as  did  also 
Testard,  pastor  of  Blois,  accused  of  having  adopted  the  same 
sentiments.  The  dispute  was  renewed,  however,  at  the  third 
National  Synod  of  Charenton ;  but  the  assembly  imposed  si- 
lence on  both  parties,  and  directed  them  to  make  no  more  di- 
visions on  those  questions  which  it  pronounced  useless  for  the 
work  of  salvation. 

Amyraut  was  charged  by  the  last  National  Synod  to  compile 
a  collection  of  decisions  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
he  received  from  this  assembly  the  most  honorable  marks  of  con- 
fidence. Some  time  after  he  became  reconciled  with  most  of  his 
adversaries. 

We  have  from  his  pen  nearly  forty  works  on  subjects  of  the- 
ology and  of  edification.  His  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  were 
very  popular.  His  Morale  chretierme^  dedicated  to  M.  Villar- 
noul,  of  the  family  of  Duplessis-Mornay,  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  had  explored  alike  deeply  the  Bible,  the  human  heart,  and 
the  world.  "I  have  proposed  to  myself,"  said  he,  "to  com- 
pose a  book  on  Christian  Morals,  in  which  I  should  build  on 
the  foundations  of  nature  the  instructions  given  us  by  reve- 
lation." 

Amyraut  did  not  possess  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  theolo- 
gian— ^he  had  a  cultivated  mind,  a  lively  and  attractive  conver- 
sation, agreeable  manners,  and  a  character  which  made  him 
generally  beloved.  Cardinals  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin  always 
testified  great  respect  for  him.  He  was  extraordinarily  chari- 
table, and  during  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  he  distributed 
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to  the  poor  of  both  commtimons  the  revennee  of  his  pastoral 
office. 

His  colleagae,  Lonis  Cappel,  (1585-1668,)  was  one  of  the  first 
HebnuBtB  of  the  age.  He  brought  out,  on  the  nse  of  the  vcwelr 
paints  in  the  original  Hebrew,  a  syBtem  which  provoked  violent 
opposition,  and  his  Critique  Sacrke^  published  after  his  death, 
augmented  still  further  the  number  of  his  opponents,  since  he 
was  accused  of  raising  doubts  on  the  universallj  received  text  of 
the  Old  Testament 

Another  colleague  of  Amyraut,  JosuS  de  la  Place,  (1596-1655,) 
compiled  a  large  part  of  the  Theses  de  Sav/mv/r^  which  resounded 
loudly  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  age.  He  held  pecu- 
liar opinions  on  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Man,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctor,  while  ever  bearing  the  load  of  original  sin, 
IB  not  responsible  before  Gk>d,  as  if  he  had  himself  fallen  in  the 
fint  transgression. 

Etienne  Gaussen,  who  died  in  1675,  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophj  at  Saimiur.  One  of  his  works  treats  of  the  Use  of  Phi- 
iMophy  in  Theology.  We  have  also  from  him  a  judicious  treatise 
on  the  a/rt  de  la  chakre^  and  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
manner  of  directing  theological  studies.  His  works,  written  in 
Latin,  have  been  well  received  in  Germany  and  in  Holland.  A 
flizth  edition  was  published  at  Halle,  in  1727,  and  they  have 
been  reprinted  still  later.  Burmann,  Franke,  Staeudlin,  and 
other  theologians,  speak  of  them  with  much  admiration. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sedan,  Pierre  Dumoulin  professed,  to  his 
last  days,  a  strict  orthodoicy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years, 
(1668-1658.) 

Dumoulin  had  been  saved,  when  scarcely  four  years  old,  from 
die  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  by  the  devotion  of  a  servant. 
Appointed  pastor  of  Charenton  in  1599,  he  edified  the  faithftil 
of  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.    But  the  Jesuits  took 
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advantage  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  King  of  England,  in 
1621,  to  demand  a  warrant  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  Sedan, 
then  an  independent  town  of  France.  His  character,  nniversally 
venerated,  caused  him  to  be  received  there  with  great  joy.  The 
National  Synod  of  Castres  solicited  in  vain  of  Louis  XIIL  the 
recall  of  Dumoiilin ;  the  Jesuits  resolutely  opposed  it 

Ho  had  maintained  against  them  a  brilliant  controversy,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  sermon,  in  which  Father  Amoux  pretended  thai 
the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  was  in  no  way  sanctioned  by 
the  texts  of  Scripture,  indicated  in  connection  witli  the  articles. 
This  accusation  having  produced  much  noise,  Dumonlin  pub- 
lished, in  concert  with  the  pastors  of  Charenton,  a  Defence  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France.  The  dedicatory  epistle,  ad- 
dressed to  Louis  Xin.,  spared  little  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 
"  They  cannot  endure,"  said  Dumoxdin,  "  a  king,  although  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  unless  he  is  a  persecutor  of  his  subjects,  and  brings 
the  torch  into  his  kingdom." 

The  Jesuits  brought  accusations  against  the  book,  the  author, 
the  printer,  and  even  against  its  readers.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced severe  penalties  against  those  who  read  the  work,  <»* 
kept  it  in  their  houses. 

Pierre  Dumoulin  accomplished  much  in  his  long  career.  Not 
less  than  seventy-three  works  are  reported  to  have  come  from  his 
pen,  among  which  the  most  popular  were  the  Shield  of  Faiik^ 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Mass^  and  Decades  of  Sermons,  His  style 
of  preaching  was  at  once  grave  and  familiar ;  there  was  nothing 
classic  in  it,  but  it  was  stamped  with  a  bold  originality,  which 
revealed  the  inmost  life  of  the  orator. 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  venerable  pastor  that  he  was 
about  to  die :  "  Oh  I  how  good  yon  are,"  cried  he,  "  to  tell  me 
such  news  I  Sweet  death,  how  welcome  thou  art !  How  happy 
I  shall  be  to  see  my  Gk>d,  and  how  long  have  I  desired  it !" 
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:  Another  Professor  of  Sedan,  Lonis  Leblanc  de  Beaulieu, 
(1816-1675,)  sustained  the  renown  of  this  Academy,  without 
holdlDg  doctrines  as  strictly  Calvinistic  as  those  of  Dumonlin. 
He  had,  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  adversary  Nicole,  a 
mind  wonderfully  clear  and  well  fitted  for  debating  difficult 
qnestions. 

Leblanc  attempted  not  to  unite  the  two  communions,  but  to 
draw  them  towards  each  other,  by  showing  that  many  of  iheir 
differences  turned  only  on  a  dispute  about  words.  He  endeav- 
ored also  to  establish  a  solid  peace  between  the  Calvinists,  Ar- 
minians,  and  Lutherans.  These  efforts  caused  him  to  be  accused 
of  latitudinarianism.  Pious  men,  nevertheless,  rendered  full 
justice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  the  integrity  of  his 
character,  and  tlie  austere  Jurieu  defended  him,  after  his  death, 
against  inconsiderate  attacks. 

He  was  a  professor  of  great  learning  and  rare  modesty.  The 
collection  of  his  theses  forms  an  almost  complete  dogmatic  trea- 
tiae ;  four  editions  were  published  within  a  few  years. 

Without  having  as  much  celebrity  as  others,  the  Academy  of 
Nismes  reckoned  some  professors  of  merit.  We  have  already 
cited  Samuel  Petit,  (1594-1643,)  who  was  appointed  in  1627  to 
the  chairs  of  Theology,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Petit  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages. 
Hiaving  one  day  entered  the  Synagogue  of  Avignon,  he  heard 
ihe  Babbin  pronounce,  in  Hebrew,  unjust  attacks  upon  tlie  Chris- 
tians. The  learned  professor  immediately  replied  to  him  in  the 
same  language,  and,  without  expressing  the  least  resentment, 
he  exhorted  the  Jewish  doctor  to  study  more  thoroughly  the 
fidth  he  denounced.  The  disconcerted  Eabbin  offered  him 
apologies. 

A  cardinal  had  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Samuel  Petit, 
ttial  he  offered  to  secure  him  an  entrance  within  the  doors  of  the 
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library  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  allow  him  to  review  its  manii- 
scripts.  The  professor  declined.  He  woidd  have  found  madi 
learning  in  the  archives  of  Eome ;  but  he  would  have  lost  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  was  to  him  still  more  precious. 

Petit  composed  various  chronological  and  philological  w<»kB. 
He  also  labored  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  His  character  was  amiable,  and  he  sought  mcne  to 
do  good  than  to  raise  questions  of  controversy. 


XL 


Besides  the  professors  of  the  Universities,  the  French  Beforma- 
tion  possessed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  learned  and  laborious 
pastors,  who  are  equally  worthy  of  a  brief  notice. 

Andre  Kivet  (1572-1651)  exercised  pastoral  functions  in 
France  till  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  presided  at  the  National 
Synod  of  Vitre,  in  1617,  and  went  to  Holland  as  Professor  of 
Theology.  *  His  In^rodiiction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  lays  down 
the  true  bases  of  sacred  criticism.  The  author  desires  us  to  sedc 
in  the  Scriptures,  not  an  allegorical  sense  or  one  of  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  exact  and  real  meaning,  that  which  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  terms  of  the  original  text. 

Sternly  severe  in  his  doctrines,  and  sometimes  violent  in  po- 
lemics, Kivet  observed  a  constant  moderation  in  his  private  life. 
"  Afflictive  events,  public  or  private,"  says  the  author  of  his  Uui 
hcv/rs^  ^^  did  not  surprise  him,  and  his  serenity  was  never  ruffled. 
He  had  a  habit  of  saying :  Every  thmg  is  pos»{Ue^  I  am  aetanr 
iahed  at  nothing.  So  he  never  exulted  for  joy ;  for  he  regarded 
every  thing  in  the  world  as  mutable  and  transitory." 

Edme  Aubertin  (1596-1652)  had  especially  studied  the  Fa- 
thers.   He  published,  in  1633,  a  volume  on  the  Bucharistie  de 
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Panciemie  Egliae^  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  was  unknown  dnring  the  firet  six  cen- 
torieB  of  the  Christian  era.  This  work  was  denounced  by  the 
priyy  council ;  but  it  was  easier  to  condemn  than  to  answer  it 
^'The  great  and  incomparable  work  of  the  Eucha/rist^  says  the 
son  of  Jean  Daill6,  ^^  stood  above  all  attacks  of  the  other  com- 
munion,  not  one  of  whom  dared,  in  open  contest,  to  combat  him, 
nor  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  if  we  may  so  speak." 

In  his  last  moments,  the  door  of  his  chamber  was  forced  by 
the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  escorted  by  a  commissary  and  the  pop- 
ulace. Edme  Aubertin,  wakened  by  this  tumult,  and  recovering 
his  presence  of  mind,  declared,  with  a  firm  voice,  that  he  died 
in  the  Beformed  faith. 

Benjamin  Basnage  (1580-1652)  was  charged,  both  by  the 
political  assemblies  and  by  the  National  Synods,  with  several 
missions,  as  important  as  they  were  delicate.  The  court,  who 
feared  his  popularity,  desired  to  prevent  his  taking  a  place  in  the 
National  Synod  of  Charenton  in  1651.  Besides  several  contro- 
versial treatises,  he  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the  State  of  the 
Ohwrch  Visible  and  Invisible.  We  shall  speak  in  the  following 
Book  of  his  illustrious  grandson,  Jacques  Basnage. 

David  Blondel  (1595-1655)  was  the  man  of  his  times  the  most 
*  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  prodigies  of  memory  are 
related ;  he  had  read  every  thing,  and  forgotten  nothing.  Hav- 
ing become  blind,  he  dictated  two  folio  volumes  on  difficult 
points  of  chronology  and  antiquities.  The  National  Synod  gave 
him  the  title  of  honorary  professor,  without  attaching  him  to  any 
academy,  and  all  the  provinces  gave  him  an  annual  pension  for 
his  maintenance  at  Paris. 

Blondel  combated  the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Eome  to  the 
primacy,  the  false  decretals,  and  the  Sibylline  oracles.  His  good 
fidth  equalled  his  erudition ;  he  was  blamed  by  a  tew  old  Hugue- 
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notB  for  having  contradicted  the  l^end  of  the  Popess  Jeanne, 
which  tiiey  maintained  so  fondly. 

Samuel  Bochart  (1599-1667)  was  pastor  at  Caen,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  all  good  men.  "  He  was,"  says  Bayle,  "  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  world.  But  his  knowledge,  vast  as  it 
was,  was  not  his  principal  quality ;  he  had  a  modesty  infinitely 
more  estimable  than  all  his  science.  So  he  enjoyed  his  glory  in 
complete  tranquillity." 

Bochart  has  secured  an  imperishable  name  by  the  PJudeg^  the 
Caiman^  and  the  Hierozdicon — ^three  works  which  treat,  the  one 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  first  nations,  the  two  others  of  the  places 
and  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  They  are  still  classics 
on  these  topics.  The  German  doctor  Michaelis,  who  lived  a 
century  after,  profited  much  from  the  works  of  Bochart,  and  the 
Hierozoicon  was  reprinted,  in  1793,  by  Professor  EosenmuUer. 

Almost  all  the  pastors  of  Charenton  or  of  Paris  (for  they  re- 
sided in  the  latter  city)  were  learned  theologians  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  distinguished  preachers. 

Michel  Lc  Faucheur,  who  died  in  1657,  left  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  which  still  deserve  to  be  read.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  also  for  a  treatise  on  the  action  of  the  oraior^  which  was 
attributed  to  Conrart,  secretary  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
second  National  Synod  of  Charenton  addressed  special  thanks  to 
Le  Faucheur  for  his  reply  to  Cardinal  Duperron  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  eucharist,  and  printed  it  at  the  expense  of  the  churches. 

Jean  Mestrezat  (1592-1657)  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  a  chair  of  philosophy  was  ofiered  him ;  and  scarcely  had 
he  left  his  theological  studies,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Charenton — a  distinguished  honor,  which  was  granted  to  him 
alone. 

He  confounded  a  Jesuit  before  the  regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  the  princess  was  so  astonished  at  the  power  of  his  aigOf 
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mfflitB,  she  ordered  the  transactions  of  the  discussion  not  to  be 
printed. 

In  an  audience  he  had  with  Louis  XUI.,  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
asked  him,  among  other  things,  why  the  Protestants  called  min- 
isters who  were  not  French.  ^^  It  would  be  desirable,"  replied 
Mestrezat,  "if  the  great  number  of  Italian  monks  who  are  in 
France  had  as  much  zeal  for  his  majesty  as  these  foreign  pastors^ 
who  acknowledge  no  sovereign  but  the  king.''  At  these  words, 
Cardinal  Bichelieu,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder:  ^^This  is,'' 
said  he,  ^'  the  boldest  minister  in  France." 

The  treatises  of  Mestrezat  on  the  Scripture  and  the  Church 
show  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  doctors  of  the  Protestants.  His 
sermons,  always  heard  with  edification,  were  distinguished  espe- 
cially by  the  justness  and  depth  of  their  reasoning. 

Charles  Drelincourt  (1595-1669)  was  the  model  of  the  true 
pastor.  He  lived  a  life  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  charity  and  devo- 
tion, employing  the  day  in  visiting  his  flock,  and  prolonging  his 
night  studies  for  meditation  and  composition. 

The  27th  of  October,  1669,  he  still  preached  in  the  temple  of 
Charenton ;  the  Sunday  following,  he  was  no  more.  What  he 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  pastor,  at  the  dose  of  his  Vi&iies  charUch 
Nes^  might  have  been  applied  to  himself:  ^'I  have  lived  long;  I 
have  long  preached ;  I  am  not  weary  of  serving  so  good  a  Mas- 
ter and  so  liberal  a  Lord." 

The  contemporaries  of  Drelincourt  agree  in  saying  that  no 
minister  of  Charenton  knew  better  how  to  bring  back  the  wan- 
dering, to  fortify  the  weak,  to  exhort  the  lukewarm,  to  solace  the 
poor,  and  console  the  unfortunate. 

His  practical  and  polemical  writings  have  a  popular  character, 

which  gave  them  an  entrance  into  every  &mily  during  his  time, 

and  which  has  preserved  some  of  them  even  to  our  day.    We 

have  already  seen  that  no  adversary  was  more  dreaded  than  he 
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by  thd  converters,  and  that  he  strongly  armed  against  their 
sophisms  the  simple  and  the  unlettered  by  his  Ahrege  dea  ccmtro- 
verses.  The  other  works  of  Drelincourt,  which  have  been  often- 
est  reprinted,  are  his  Prepwrodion  for  the  LorcPa  Swpper^  his 
Charitahle  Visits^  and  his  Consolations  against  Death.  This  last 
work  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  langoages  of  Europe, 
and  more  than  fifty  editions  of  it  have  appeared. 

Drelincourt  had  applied  these  consolations  to  himself.  "I 
pray  God,"  said  one  of  his  friends  to  him,  in  his  last  sickness, 
"  that  he  may  change  your  bed  of  sickness  into  a  bed  of  health." 
"  My  bed  of  health  and  repose,"  replied  he,  "  will  be  in  heaven." 

Jean  Daill6,  (1595-1670,)  of  the  same  age  as  Drelincourt,  was 
long  his  colleague  at  Paris,  and  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Prudent  and  reserved,  as  well  as  pious,  he  knew  how  to  acquire 
general  esteem  without  ever  swerving  from  his  con\dctions  or 
his  duty. 

Brought  up  from  his  youth  in  the  family  of  Duplessis-Momay, 
and  afterwards  travelling  through  the  principal  States  of  Europe, 
he  early  exhibited  a  vigorous  and  mature  judgment.  Daille 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  master-piece,  the  treatise  of  the 
Usa^e  des  Peres,  lie  gives  what  is  due  to  those  venerable 
doctors,  without  retrenching  any  thing  from  the  sovereign  au- 
thority he  accords  only  to  the  Bible. 

His  Apologie  des  Eglises  refm^mts  is  finn,  without  wounding. 
The  tnith  appears  entire,  with  charity.  Tlie  author  proposed  to 
reply  to  those  who  accused  the  Protestants  of  having  broken  the 
Catholic  unity ;  and,  while  always  recognizing  the  division  as  a 
great  evil,  he  proves  that  there  are  cases  where  it  becomes  the 
first  of  duties. 

The  biographer  of  Jean  Daill6  has  furnished  us  with  inter- 
esting details  on  his  mode  of  life  and  study.  "It  was,"  he 
says,  "  his  books  and  his  studies  which  constituted  his  principal 
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secreation  and  pleasure.  There  he  rested  from  his  labor  both 
with  delight  and  profit,  and  thither  he  resorted  for  repose  after 
the  moBt  painM  occupations  of  his  office.  He  was  extremely 
laborious,  and  rising  very  early,  he  had  five  or  six  hours  free  to 
himself.  We  must  not  be  astonished,  therefore,  that  he  had  loir' 
sure  to  accomplish  so  much  during  so  many  years ;  for  he  was  tf 
man  who  profited  by  every  thing,  and  he  read  no  book,  how- 
ever despicable  it  might  be,  from  which  he  did  not  make  ex- 
tracts, and  he  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  time  and^ 
place." 

A  few  pastors,  younger  and  of  equal  merit,  began  to  ap- 
pear towards  the  year  1660,  such  as  Dubosc,  Larroque,  Ancil- 
Ion,  and  Claude. 

Pierre  Dubosc,  bom  at  Bayeux,  in  1623,  has  been  considered- 
the  greatest  Protestant  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
^  Wo  can  say  without  flattering  him,"  says  Elias  Benoit,  "  that 
he  had  all  the  gifts  necessary  to  a  Christian  orator.  He  had  si 
mind  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of  belles-lettres.  He  was  rf 
good  philosopher,  a  profound  theologian,  a  judicious  critic.  Hist 
body  was  very  well  formed.  He  had  a  voice  equally  agreeable 
and  strong,  and  a  finished  style  of  gesture." '  '. 

The  Church  of  Charenton  earnestly  entreated  him,  in  1658, 
to  come  to  Paris.  Marshal  Turenne,  the  Marquis  de  la  Forcey 
and  other  illustrious  personages,  joined  with  them  their  solicita^ 
tions.  But  Dubosc  refused  to  leave  the  Church  of  Caen,  hold- 
ing it  for  a  maxim,  that  one  cannot  leave  his  flock  with  a  cleaif 
conscience  till  he  has  obtained  their  express  consent.  ^ 

When  this  call  was  renewed  in  1670,  the  Archbishop  of  Parirf 
went  even  three'  times  in  the  same  week  to  supplicate  the  king 
to  forbid  the  appointment,  of  Dubosc.    Had  he,  then,  no  confi- 

'T.iv.  p.  99. 
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dence  in  Hie  eloquence  of  Bonrdelone  and  Boesnet  to  sustain  the 
canse  of  Oatholicism  t 

The  Jesuits  of  Nonnandy,  irritated  bj  his  great  celebrity,  m^ 
cosed  Dnbosc  of  having  nsed  offensive  terms  of  the  Confession, 
and  got  him  exUed  to  Ohilone  in  1664.  He  remained  there  bofc 
a  few  months,  thanks  to  the  kind  ofSces  of  a  few  powerfnl  pro- 
tectors. 

Dnbosc  was  often  sent  by  the  oppressed  churches  before  Loins 
JQV.  He  was  charged,  in  1668,  to  demand  of  him  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Chambers  of  the  Edict.  At  the  first  sentences  of 
Dubosc,  Louis  XIV.  showed  an  inattentive  air.  But  by  d^rees  he 
began  to  yield  his  attention,  then  to  give  marks  of  satisfaction. 
The  countenance,  the  voice,  the  grave  and  natural  manner,  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  orator,  triumphed  completely  over  the  re- 
pugnance he  had  felt  against  all  the  heretical  ministers.  ^^  Ma- 
dame,'' said  he  to  the  queen  after  the  audience,  ^^I  have  just 
listened  to  the  best  speaker  of  my  kingdom."  And,  turning 
towards  the  courtiers :  ^^  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  heard  such 
good  speaking." 

Pierre  Dnbosc,  banished  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes,  died  in  the  land  of  his  exile,  in  1692. 

Matthieu  de  Larroque  (1619-1684)  had  the  good  fortune  to 
dose  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  on  the  eve  of  the 
sentence  of  banishment.  He  had  also  received  a  call  from  the 
Church  of  Charenton  in  1669,  but  the  king  forbade  his  com- 
pliance with  this  call,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the 
Deputy-general  Kuvigny.  Other  churches — ^Vitr6,  Saumur,  Mon- 
tauban,  Bordeaux-— disputed  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  man 
of  so  much  learning  and  virtue.  Larroque  had  composed  a 
hietoryofthe  MicAaristj  which  interfered  with  the  triumph  the 
controversialists  of  Port-Boyal  claimed  in  this  matter. 

David  AnciUon  (1617-1692)  had  great  theological  acquire- 
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mentfi,  but  he  wrote  little.  Called,  at  first,  to  minister  to  the 
Church  of  Meanx,  he  won  the  general  affection.  ^  What  gained 
him  their  hearts,"  says  his  son,  ^'  was  his  irreproachable  life 
and  his  deep  and  unostentatious  piety.  He  had  no  friends  so 
insignificant  that  he  did  not  consider  them  worthy  of  his  care. 
He  rendered  his  kind  offices  to  every  body,  without  allowing 
difference  of  religions  in  the  least  to  affect  his  conduct  He 
had  softened  and  made  tractable  the  Eoman  ecclesiastics  of  the 
diocese,  and  lived  with  them  on  a  good  xmderstanding.  He 
maintained,  by  this  means,  peace  and  concord  among  all  the  in- 
habitants." 

His  preaching  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  attraction.  He 
meditated  and  composed  his  sermons  with  care,  although  he 
published  but  one — TTie  Tears  of  St  Pavil.  Ancillon  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  '^  that  it  is  to  esteem  the  public  too  lightly 
not  to  take  care  to  prepare  one's  self  when  he  is  to  treat  with  it; 
and  that  a  man  who  should  appear  in  a  night-cap  and  morning- 
gown  on  a  day  of  ceremony,  would  not  commit  a  greater  ind- 
viUty." 

He  was  pastor  at  Metz  at  the  time  of  the  revocation ;  and 
when,  with  his  three  colleagues,  he  stepped  on  the  vessel  which 
was  to  transport  him  out  of  his  country,  all  the  faithful  assem- 
bled on  the  shore,  and  followed  him  long  with  their  tears  and 
lamentations.  Several  went  after  him  into  exile.  David  Ancillcm 
was  well  received  at  Berlin  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  illustrious  &mily  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  French  name  in  Germany. 

Jean  Claude,  the  last  of  the  eminent  pastors  of  Charenton, 
was  bom  at  La  Salvetat,  in  the  Eouergue,  in  1619.  A  pious 
man,  a  learned  theologian,  an  able  orator,  a  sage  and  compre- 
hensive writer,  gifted  with  a  judgment  and  a  presence  of  mind 
which  never  left  him  at  fault,  he  was  better  able  to  cope  with 
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the  champions  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  any  other  man ;  and 
without  presuming  that  his  genius  was  equal  to  Bossuef  s,  we 
doubt  if  he  did  not  surpass  him  in  solidity  of  knowledge  and 
power  of  argument. 

Ilis  name  will  reappear  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  After  having  exercised  pastoral  functions  in  the 
Languedoc,  where  he  displayed  great  energy,  he  was  called  to 
Charenton  in  1666.  There  he  took,  without  dispute,  the  first 
rank  after  the  death  of  Drelincourt  and  Daille.  "  M.  Claude,^ 
says  his  biographer,  Ladeveze,  "  excelled,  above  all,  in  presid- 
ing over  an  assembly.  Ho  so  appeared  for  several  years  in 
the  Consistory  of  Charenton ;  as  he  did  in  more  than  one  Synod  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  was  moderator.  K  any  one  pro- 
posed in  the  synod  matters  of  a  confused  nature,  and  still  more 
enveloped  by  the  fog  which  ignorance  or  the  artifices  of  party 
spread  around  them,  M.  Claude  had  a  spirit  of  discernment  so 
lucid,  he  cleared  away  the  chaos  in  an  instant." 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  extend  much  further  tlie  list  of 
doctors  and  pastore  who  acquired  a  name  in  the  French  Kefor- 
ination  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  generally  preceded  the 
great  cham2)ions  of  the  Catholic  communion,  Amauld,  Kicole, 
Bossuet,  and  in  some  measure  forced  them  to  appear.  "Why 
have  such  flourishing  studies  been  arrested  by  persecution? 
Why  were  the  men  who  held  with  so  strong  a  hand  the  glori- 
ous torch  Calvin  and  Theodore  de  Beze  had  transmitted  to  them 
obliged  to  dash  their  pens  on  the  miserably  strewn  stones  of 
their  Temples  and  Academies  ?  It  was  a  shame  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  a  misfortune  for  France. 
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We  resnine  the  narrative  of  events.  The  picture  will  be  sad 
and  gloomy;  we  shall  soften  down  the  features,  but  shall  not 
efface  them  :  this  is  a  history.  It  will  be  seen  that  intolerance 
stood  on  a  slippery  declivity,  and  its  foot  once  there,  it  rush- 
ed along  from  iniquity  to  iniquity,  from  violence  to  violence, 
even  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes — a  lesson,  perhaps,  not  abso- 
lutely useless  at  this  day. 

Mazarin  died  in  1661 :  it  was  a  loss  to  the  Protestants.  He 
was  not  their  friend,  and  inspired  them  with  little  confidence. 
But  this  cardinal  chose  rather  to  employ  wiliness  than  force ; 
and  as  he  fortified  his  policy  abroad  by  the  Protestant  Powers, 
he  did  not  dare  to  impose  too  heavy  a  yoke  upon  the  French 
Calvinists. 

After  his  death,  Louis  XIY.  wished  to  govern  alone,  and 
persecutions  increased.  Not  that  this  prince  was  naturally 
cruel ;  had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  restrained  himself,  from 
regard  to  his  own  dignity.  But  he  had  been  nourished  in  ha- 
tred of  the  Huguenots :  other  motives,  which  we  shall  explain 
afterwards,  increased  tlie  force  of  this  early  prejudice,  and  the 
destruction  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  fixed  purposes  of  his  reign. 
He  could  change  his  mode  of  action,  float  between  persuasion 
and  oppression,  assume  the  appearance  of  retracing  his  steps, 
and  reserve  to  better  opportunities  the  completion  of  this  great 
enterprise ;  but  in  these  fluctuations  and  these  adjournments^ 
bis  purpose  remained  immovable. 

Commissaries  were  appointed,  in  1661,  to  notice,  in  every 
province,  the  real  or  apparent  violations  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes, 
and  restore  peace  between  the  two  conmiunionB.    One  of  these 
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oommissaries  was  a  Catholic,  the  other  a  Calyinist  Tim  meas- 
ure would  have  been  good,  if  the  agents  of  the  crown  had  en- 
joyed the  same  rights,  and  if  the  anthority  commissioned  to 
pronomice  in  the  last  resort  had  given  equal  rights  to  them. 
But  it  happened  very  differently,  and  what  was  to  serve  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  Protestants  was  but  a  new  means  of  trouble  and 
iniquity. 

The  Catholic  commissary,  designated  for  each  generality,  was 
ordinarily  a  person  of  consequence,  holding  a  seat  in  a  parlia* 
ment,  or  even  in  the  king's  council,  and  noted  for  his  entire  de-. 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  Eoman  Church.  The  Calvinist 
oonmiissary,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  few  exceptions  more  and 
more  rare,  was  either  some  poor  gentleman  who  knew  very  little 
about  affairs,  or  some  ambitious  man,  secretly  sold  to  the  courts 
and  designated  expressly  by  the  intendants,  sometimes  even  by 
the  bishops,  to  betray  his  duties.  The  former  had  all  the  influ- 
ence which  belongs  to  a  religion  of  the  State;  the  second,  all  the 
weakness  of  a  religion  scarcely  tolerated.  The  one  spoke  in 
high  tone,  invoking  the  name  of  the  king ;  the  other  spoke  low, 
in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  poor,  whose  fears  he  shared. 

The  commissaries  were  to  investigate  the  rights  of  worship  in 
the  contested  places.  But  many  of  the  churches  had  no  authen- 
tic titles,  either  because  they  had  never  supposed  these  docu- 
nients  would  become  necessary,  or  because  they  had  lost  them  in 
the  wars  of  religion.  They  could  declare  only  the  fact  of  pos- 
session and  traditional  report.  Hence  arose  innumerable  contes- 
tations. The  syndics  of  the  clergy,  admitted  to  judge  in  these 
conflicts,  tried  to  invade  every  thing ;  and  when  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  commissaries,  the  affidr  was  judged 
by  the  council,  which  was  anxious  to  confine  the  Huguenots  in 
the  narrowest  limits,  or  by  the  intendants,  who  thought  only  of 
making  their  court  to  Louis  XIV. 
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We  could  not  state  how  many  places  of  worship  were  inter- 
dicted, temples  destroyed,  schools  suppressed,  charitable  estab- 
lishments confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  Catholics,  and  how 
many  private  persons  also  suffered  cruel  acts  of  injustice  when 
their  rights  were  the  least  contested.  This  would  fill  vol- 
umes. 

Some  Jesuits  and  others  published  long  dissertations,  in  which, 
under  color  of  interpreting  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  demolished 
it  piece  by  piece.  The  more  shrewd  they  were  in  inventing 
new  sophisms  against  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  more  they 
thought  they  merited  from  their  church.  The  priest  Soulier, 
author  of  an  expUaiU/ion,  of  the  Edict  of  Ncmtea^  made  a  naif 
confession  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  die  bishops :  '^  I  shall  es- 
teem myself  too  happy,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "if  I  can  second  the 
zeal  with  which  you  toil  every  day,  after  the  example  of  the 
greatest  of  all  kings,  to  extinguish  heresy."  This  explication, 
ndUns  volens^  must  necessarily  come. 

These  writings  were  sent  to  the  council,  to  the  parliaments,  to 
the  procurator-generals,  and  to  the  intendants,  who,  without  ap- 
proving all  their  contents,  took  arms  from  these  great  arsenals  of 
the  Jesuit  school,  and  used  them  whenever  they  could,  with  any 
propriety. 

The  clergy  obtained  in  1663,  at  the  entreaties  of  their  general 
assembly,  a  declaration  against  the  rdapsed^  that  is  to  say, 
against  those  who  returned  to  the  Reformed  communion,  after 
having  made  abjuration.  These  persons  could  no  longer  claim, 
said  they,  in  the  preamble,  the  benefit  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
because  they  had  renounced  it,  and  in  returning  to  the  heresy, 
they  rendered  themselves  chargeable  with  the  enormous  crime  of 
profiuiation  against  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  the  ordinance  pronounced  against  them  the  penalty  of  per- 
petual banishment    This  declaration  is  regarded  by  Eulhidres 
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and  other  historians  as  the  first  direct  attack  upon  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  first  decisive  step  towards  revocation. 

There  were  at  the  time  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  had 
gone  from  the  Eeformed  communion  to  the  Catholic,  without 
knowing  definitely  why,  and  without  a  serious  intention  of  re- 
maining.  Some  yielded  to  menaces,  others  to  momentary  seduc- 
tions, others  to  the  weakness  or  the  natural  inconstancy  of  their 
minds.  There  was  already  a  great  fault  in  admitting  them  so 
readily  to  the  Koman  Church,  and  some  Jansenist  bishops,  more 
scrupulous  than  the  rest,  complained  of  it.  The  second  was  the 
desire  to  retain  them  by  terror. 

Still  further,  they  began  to  contrive  how  they  might  create  the 
related.  Attendance  at  mass  for  three  or  four  Sundays,  the 
benediction  asked  of  a  priest  at  a  mixed  marriage,  the  disclosure 
to  a  Catholic  of  an  inclination  for  his  religion,  a  conjecture,  an 
appearance,  a  say-so,  or  some  thought  of  abjuration  which  dated 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before;  they  transformed  all  this  into 
acts  of  Catholicity,  and  if  the  pretended  convert  set  his  foot 
in  a  heretic  temple,  he  was  brought  before  the  courts  as  a  ra- 
lapsed. 

So  many  abuses  and  serious  disorders  followed,  that  a  new 
proclamation,  published  in  1064-,  pronounced  the  nullity  of  all 
procedures  commenced  on  this  subject.  But  the  law  was  only 
suspended ;  it  was  enforced  afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  cruel 
aggravations. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1665,  an  ordinance  of  the  council  au- 
thorized the  curates,  and,  generally,  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  present  themselves  with  a  magistrate  at  the 
houses  of  the  sick,  to  demand  of  them  if  they  wished  to  die  in 
heresy,  or  to  become  converted  to  the  true  religion.  It  is  easy 
to  represent  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  scandal  which  at  once 
resulted,  when  the  priest  was  fanatical  and  the  magistrate  com- 
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plaisant    Out  of  the  Boman  commimion  fbey  could  neither  live 
nor  die  in  peace. 

Paternal  anthority  was  to  suffer,  in  its  tnm,  a  serious  outrage. 
Without  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  abduction  which  were  com- 
mitted in  various  places,  and  renewed  often  with  entire  impunity, 
children  were  declared,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  October,  1665, 
capable  of  embracing  Catholicism;  boys  at  fourteen,  girls  at 
twelve,  and  parents  were  bound  to  give  them  an  alimentaiy  pen- 
sion to  maintain  them  out  of  their  own  familv. 

The  Protestants  complained  bitterly  of  this  law ;  but  what  was 
more  strange,  the  bishops  and  the  commissary-generals  of  the 
clergy  complained  also.  Tliey  declared  to  the  chancellor  that' 
their  conscience  would  not  permit  tliem  to  allow  so  much  power 
to  heretical  fathers,  and  that  children  being  responsible  for  their 
acts  before  the  age  of  fourteen  or  twelve,  they  demanded  the 
right  to  admit  them  iuto  the  time  Church,  when  the  children  ex- 
pressed the  desire.  The  chancellor  discussed  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  form ;  then  he  said  to  them,  as  they  took  their  leave : 
"The  king  has  done  his  duty,  you  shall  do  yours.'' 

They  received,  in  fact,  tlie  abjurations  of  many  children  before 
the  required  age ;  and  when  the  parents  brought  the  affair  to 
justice,  the  attorney-generals  laid  it  down,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  instigating  and  inducui^f  children  to  change 
their  religion,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  opening  of  their 
arms,  when  they  presented  themselves  by  a  sort  of  inspiration 
fixmi  heaven.  Some  years  after,  a  new  law,  of  which  we  shall 
speak,  sanctioned  these  outrages  against  the  most  sacred  family 
rights. 

The  ordinances  against  blasphemers,  especially  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  outraging  the  honor,  the  purity,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  confirmed.  This  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  nmltitude  of  groundless  or  bai*barous  persecutions. 
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The  sermonfl  of  the  pastors  were  watched  by  the  spies  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  if  they  found  a  word  a  little  acrimonious  against  the 
teachings  of  Catholicism,  they  cited  the  pastors  before  the  tribu- 
nals under  an  accusation  of  blasphemy.  Many  private  persons 
were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  it  was  often  observed 
that  Catholics,  having  lawsuits  with  the  Protestants,  charged  them 
with  some  blasphemy,  to  gain  advantage  over  their  adversaries. 

It  became  always  more  and  more  difficult  for  religionists  to  be 
admitted  to  public  offices.  They  had  begun  by  excluding  them 
from  the  highest  posts ;  they  prevented,  afterwards,  their  access 
to  those  of  indifferent  value,  and  by  degrees,  they  went  so  far  as 
to  shut  them  out  from  the  smallest,  except  in  the  towns  and  can- 
tons where  they  still  held  the  majority.  In  several  provinces, 
they  exacted  a  profession  of  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  allow  to 
simple  artisans  certificates  of  mastership. 

Things  reached  such  a  pass  that  even  the  corporation  of  female 
linen-traders  of  Paris  remonstrated  before  the  council  that  their 
community,  having  been  established  by  St  Louis,  could  not 
admit  heretics,  and  this  remonstrance  was  gravely  confirmed 
(singular  movement  of  folly  I)  by  a  decree  of  the  21st  of  August, 
1665.  It  was  hence  remarked,  that  these  linen-traders  had  in 
their  community  many  suspected  females,  of  whom  they  did  not 
complain  themselves,  and  that  they  were  much  more  disturbed 
about  their  heresy  than  their  bad  morals.  The  example  had  been 
set  them,  it  is  true,  by  the  priests,  by  the  court,  and  especially  by 
Louis  XIV. 

Colbert,  however,  persisted  in  employing  the  religionists  in 
financial  offices.  A  Protestant  from  Germany,  Barth^lemy 
Howard,  had  been  appointed  intendant  of  finance,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mazarin,  notwithstanding  the  commissaries  of  the 
clergy,  who  opposed,  and  even  signified  their  opposition,  officially 
to  the  chancellor.      Howard  became  afterwards  comptroller- 
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gi0neral.  ^'  His  religion,"  sajB  Elias  Benoit,  ^'  was  benefited  by 
his  inflaence ;  the  finances  became  the  refhge  of  the  Pn>te8taDt8, 
who  were  refused  other  offices.  Thej  were  admitted  into  coUect- 
(ttships  and  other  posts,  and  rendered  themselves  so  necessaiy 
in  afEurs  of  this  natm^,  that  even  Fouqnet  and  Colbert  conld  not 
diamiBS  them,  and  were  obliged  to  maintain  them  as  men  of  tried 
fidelity  and  acknowledged  capacity." ' 

Colbert  trusted,  indeed,  to  their  spirit  of  order,  economy, 
and  probity,  and  cared  little  for.  their  religion,  provided  he  had 
honest  men  in  the  administration.  Bulhieres  makes,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  a  very  curious  remark  in  his  JEctadrcissementa  Ms- 
toriques:  it  is,  that  the  financiers  enjoyed  then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  general  regard ;  they  were  attacked  neither  by  Molidre, 
by  Lafontaine,  nor  Boileau.  ^'  This  silence  of  the  satirists  about 
the  financiers,  during  the  years  when  the  greatest  number  of 
fliese  offices  was  held  by  Protestants,"  adds  Bulhidres,  '^  is  it  not 
hi^y  honorable  to  them  ?" ' 

Others,  being  imable  to  enter  offices  of  the  State,  or  even  the 
municipal  magistracy,  turned  their  attention  to  the  arts  and 
tnules,  to  agriculture  and  industry— a  new  title,  which  recom- 
mended them  to  the  protection  of  Colbert.  But  this  great  min- 
ister of  State  soon  yielded  himself  to  the  will  of  his  master ;  for 
nnder  Louis  JLLV.  genius  did  not  release  him  from  the  duty  of 
being  a  courtier. 

Besides  the  injustice  of  the  council  and  the  tribunals,  the  Prot- 
estants had  to  endure  these  puerile  vexations,  these  ridiculous 
meannesses,  which  intolerance  always  incurs.  They  were,  among 
other  things,  prohibited  from  chanting  psalms  on  land  or  sea,  in 
their  workshops,  or  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  If  a  procession 
ha^^ened  to  pass  while  they  were  singing  in  their  temples,  they 
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were  obliged  to  stop.  Their  interments  could  be  made  only  at 
dawn  of  day,  or  at  twilight,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
admit  more  than  ten  persons  in  the  train,  except  at  Castres, 
Montauban,  Nismes,  and  towns  of  the  same  rank,  where  the 
presence  of  thirty  persons  was  authorized.  The  Protestants  were 
not  at  liberty  to  marry,  except  in  the  times  fixed  by  the  canons 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  nuptial  cortege  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed, including  relatives,  the  number  of  twelve  persons,  while 
going  through  the  streets. 

Kich  churches  were  forbidden  to  supply  poor  ones  with  pastors. 
It  was  a  crime  for  the  consistories  to  pronounce  censures  against 
those  who  placed  their  children  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  pastors  lost  the  right  of  taking  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Theol- 
ogy, and  the  king  prohibited  them,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  livres,  from  wearing  the  souta/n^  and  the  long  robe  any- 
where but  in  their  temples.  They  could  not  speak  and  pray  in 
the  hospitals,  except  in  a  low  voice,  lest  they  should  offend  the 
ears  of  tlie  Catholics. 

^Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Bishop  of  Ures,  the  orator  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  declared  to  the  king,  in  1665, 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  labor  with  more  zeal  to  extennin<Ue  en- 
tircly^  these  were  the  words,  ths  form/ldabU  monster  of  Tierem/. 
He  demanded,  moreover,  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  Catholics,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Roman  Church ;  adding,  that 
twenty-two  dioceses  of  the  Languedoc  had  solicited  it  from  the 
States  of  the  Province,  and  that  all  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom 
were  ready  to  seal  this  declaration  with  their  blood. 

The  council  was  still  obliged  to  preserve  some  moderation — 
they  refused.  But  the  following  year  they  decreed  an  enormous 
act,  sanctioning,  under  the  form  of  general  law,  all  the  sentences 
which  had  been  given  upon  particular  cases  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
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tice.    The  preamble  declared  that  this  law  had  been  granted  at 
.  the  request  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.    It  comprised  fifty- 
nine  articles,  which  all  tended  to  restrain  the  liberties  which  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable. 

From  this  period  dates  the  first  emigration.  The  Protestants 
feared  they  would  no  longer  find  eitlier  justice  or  repose  on  iheir 
native  soil,  and  preferred  the  sufferings  of  exile  to  those  of  perse- 
cution. 

The  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  began  to  move.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  useful  allies  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ^vrote  him  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  The  king 
responded  that  he  allowed  them  to  live  on  an  equality  with  his 
other  subjects.  "I  am  engaged,"  said  he,  "by  my  royal  word, 
and  by  the  gratitude  I  owe  them,  for  the  proofs  they  have  given 
me  of  their  loyalty,  during  the  last  insurrection,  (the  Fronde,)  in 
which  they  took  arms  in  my  service." 

But  these  were  only  diplomatic  phrases,  which  deceived  no 
one.  England  and  Sweden,  whose  neutrality  was  necessary  to 
Loois  XIV.,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  testified  also  their 
solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the  Protestants  of  France.  Emigration 
did  not  cease ;  and  all  these  circumstances  induced  the  council 
to  publish,  in  1669,  a  kind  of  retraction  of  the  preceding  decrees. 
Nine  articles  of  the  proclamation  of  1666  were  suppressed,  and 
twenty-one  others  mitigated.  This  was  but  partial  justice ;  the 
oppressed  Calvinists,  however,  thought  themselves  happy  even 
with  this. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  celebrated  edict  was  published,  which 
interdicted  the  subjects  of  the  king,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
body  and  possessions,  from  establishing  themselves  in  foreign 
oountries  without  express  permission,  and  esj^ecially  from  enga- 
ging in  the  capacity  of  marine  artificer  or  sailor.  This  law 
smote  down  all  the  ancient  liberties  of  Frenchmen ;  but  it  was 
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only  enforced  against  those  who  emigrated  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion. 

Marshal  Torenne  had  just  abjured,  (1669.)  This  conYersi0Q 
had  all  the  importance  of  a  general  event  Turenne  had  resisted 
the  inducements  of  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIY.,  and  was  not  be- 
guiled even  by  the  offer  of  the  constable's  sword.  He  changed 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  no  one  was  expecting  it,  and  it  was  never 
clearly  known  why. 

Some  Catholic  writers  said  that  he  was  enlightened  by  Bos- 
suet's  Mcfpositton  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church:  a 
work,  indeed,  well  conceived,  soberly  written,  of  extraordinaiy 
skill,  in  which  the  orator  conceals  the  gravest  errors  of  doctrine 
and  practice  of  Catholicism  under  the  artifices  of  a  language 
profoundly  elaborated.  It  is  possible  that  the  old  soldier  did  nqt 
examine  it  closely,  and  that  his  lack  of  information  on  the  ques- 
tions of  controversy  exposed  him  to  the  subtilties  of  the  theo- 
logian. 

The  Protestant  historians  explain  the  matter  otherwise.  They 
say  that  Turenne,  always  somewhat  indifferent  about  his  reli- 
gion, had  been  maintained  in  it  by  his  wife  and  sisters,  Mes- 
dames  de  Duras  and  de  la  Tremoille,  persons  very  zealous  for 
the  faith  of  the  Keformation.  When  he  was  left  alone,  and  had 
yielded  to  amours  little  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  persuasions  of  Bossuet 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  court  no- 
blesse— the  families  of  Bouillon,  Chatillon,  Eohan,  Sully,  Tr6- 
mouille— conforming  to  the  will  of  the  monarch,  were  by  de- 
grees restored  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  debaucheries  had 
also  prepared  them  for  abjuration:  they  were  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  courtiers,  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Tallemant 
des  B^aux,  who  was  himself  a  Calvinist  by  birth. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  remained  £Euthfiil  to  the 
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Beformation,  we  could  cite  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  who  had 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies ;  the  Duke  de  la  Force 
and  his  house ;  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  des  La  Eoche- 
foncault ;  several  descendants  of  Duplessis-Homay ;  the  Mar- 
qnis  de  Ruvigny,  one  of  whom  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
London,  and  the  other  Deputy-General  of  the  Churches.  The 
inferior  nobility  of  the  province  had  been  more  constant  than 
the  great  lords.  Languedoc,  Guyenne,  Quercy,  Saintonge,  Poi- 
ton,  Normandy,  counted  still  some  thousand  noblemen  devoted 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  who,  in  return  for  the  good  ser- 
vices ihey  rendered  to  the  king  in  his  armies  and  fleets,  asked 
only  a  little  justice  and  protection. 


xm. 


The  abjuration,  of  Turenne  revived  the  projects  of  reunion, 
which  had  never  been  entirely  renounced  since  the  attempt  of 
Oardinal  Bichelieu.  The  Prince  de  Conti,  governor  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  wishing  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  Louis  XTV^ 
had  already  renewed  this  attempt  in  1661 ;  but  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Nismes  had  replied  to  him  in  the  rude  language  of 
the  time,  through  the  moderator,  Claude,  that  the  Protestants 
would  be  guilty  of  extreme  cowardice  if  they  consented  to  the 
yifUon  ofU^Td  with  darhness^  Christ  loith  Belial. 

From  1670  to  1673,  the  project  took  a  more  serious  turn. 

Harshal  Turenne  undertook  it,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king, 

and  attempted  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  pastors.    An  agent  of 

the  court  visited  successively  those  who  were  subject  to  the  Nar 

tional  Synod  of  Charenton ;  and,  partly  through  the  menace  of 

Loais  XIV.'s  displeasure,  partly  by  the  promise  of  effecting  the 

reunion  on  an  equitable  basis,  this  emissary  succeeded  in  extort- 

34 
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ing  from  several  ministers  the  verbal  or  written  engagement, 
that  they  would  support  the  project  in  the  approaching  aaaemhly 
of  the  synod. 

We  are  assured  that  the  king  was  disposed  to  abolish  the 
abuses  in  the  Eoman  Church  which  were  most  offensive  to  tiie 
Protestants ;  that  the  worship  of  images,  purgatory,  prayers  fijr 
the  dead,  the  invocation  of  saints,  should  be  either  suppreBsed, 
or  at  least  materially  altered ;  that  theologians,  tr€elj  chosen' 
from  both  sides,  should  be  charged  with  a  conciliatory  discussion 
on  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  the  use  of  the  communion-cup  should 
be  restored  to  the  people,  and  religious  service  celebrated  in  the 
vernacular  tongue ;  in  fine,  that  if  the  Pope  opposed  these  alter- 
ations, the  king  should  go  on,  having  the  consent  of  forty-two 
bishops  on  these  articles,  and  possessing  the  means  of  bringing 
the  rest  to  the  same  opinion. 

It  was  evidently  a  lie.  Louis  XI V.  could  not  execute  what 
the  subaltern  agents  promised  in  his  name ;  and  if  the  bishops 
had  refused  to  make  these  concessions  at  the  Conference  of 
Poissy,  when  the  Reformation  was  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  kingdom,  how  could  one  man  alone  have  done  it  for  a 
small  minority,  walled  in  tlieir  temples,  without  political  au- 
thority, stripped  of  all  power  of  religious  expansion,  and  half 
crushed  ? 

Hence  the  most  prudent  of  the  Protestants  did.  not  fall  into 
the  snare.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  Rome  employed  two  en- 
tirely different  languages:  the  first,  when  she  wished  to  gain  the 
heretics;  the  second,  when  she  held  them  under  her  yoke.  They 
knew,  also,  that  the  compromise  would  be  confined,  definitively, 
to  an  entire  submission  on  their  part,  followed  by  a  compassion- 
ate pardon  from  the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  provin- 
cial synod,  convoked  at  Charenton  in  the  month  of  May,  1678, 
opposed  to  the  new  plan  of  reunion  a  bold  refusal,  and  the  five 
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piStorB  who  had  promised  to  support  it  solemnly  declared  that 
thej  would  not  do  it 

The  same  attempts  produced  the  same  results  in  the  Saintonge, 
the  Langnedoc,  and  the  Yivarais.  The  court  and  tiie  clergy  saw 
clearly  that  they  had  no  reasonable  hope  of  mating  the  Protests 
ante  submit  by  this  means,  and  were  obliged  to  try  other  modes 
to  extirpate  the  heresy. 

Two  ways,  very  different  in  their  spirit  and  their  modes  of  ac- 
tion, were  indicated  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
Jansenists,  and,  generally,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
pious  of  th^  Catholics,  proposed  to  convert  them  by  persuasion, 
good  treatment,  and  good  examples,  thinking  it  would  avail  more 
to  leave  the  errorists  out  of  the  Church,  than  to  compel  fhem  to 
enter  as  hypocrites.  The  Jesuits  and  their  friends  said,'  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ,  without  reserve,  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  the  parliaments,  to  exact,  at  any  price, 
acts  of  Catholicity ;  next,  to  restrain  the  people  by  fear  of  tor- 
ture :  resting  upon  this  maxim,  that  if  the  new  Catholics  had 
little  faith,  their  children  would  have  more,  and  their  grand- 
children more  still.  The  court  wavered  long  between  these  two 
systems,  and  this  ^vill  sers^e  to  explain  their  alternations  of 
mildness  and  rigor.  But  the  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  at  last  pre- 
vailed. 

Hie  ordinances,  proclamations,  sentences,  and  other  acts  of  the 
council  came  down  like  successive  blows  on  the  heretics.  The 
number  was  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  even  the  sub- 
stance of  them.  They  pi-ohibited,  successively,  the  Protestants  from 
taking  up  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers 
and  their  delegates  to  the  s}^ods ;  from  challenging  suspected 
judges,  although  this  right  had  been  still  preserved  to  other 
Frenchmen ;  from  printing  religious  books  without  the  authori- 
ation  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Koman  communion ;  from  sub- 
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oming  and  oorrnpting,  that  is  to  say,  from  seeking  the  conray  . 
aion  of  the  Catholics,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand  livres ; 
from  celebrating  their  worship  in  the  places  'and  on  days  when 
the  bishops  were  making  their  circuits ;  from  having  more  than 
one  school  and  more  than  one  master  in  their  school-houses; 
from  allowing  any  thing  to  be  taught  by  this  master  but  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  And  so  of  the  r^ 
mainder.  The  Protestants  were  oppressed  in  their  religioviB 
£Buth,  their  personal  liberty,  their  political  rights,  their  domestic 
condition,  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  every  iniquity 
provoked,  of  necessity,  new  ones.    Evil  engenders  evil. 

Some  pastors,  having  held,  upon  the  ruins  of  their  templeB, 
which  had  been  unjustly  demolished,  assemblies  reputed  illegal, 
were  condemned  to  make  amende  honorable  with  a  rope  round 
the  neck,  and  were  then  banished  from  the  kingdom.  The  demoli* 
tions  increased  and  multiplied  on  the  most  frivolous  motives: 
on  the  denunciations  of  a  bishop,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
clergy,  on  the  litigation  of  a  Catholic  commissary,  or  simply,  as 
the  Faithful  of  St.  Hippolyte  experienced,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  disrespectful  to  a  curate  bearing  the  holy  sacrament  in 
the  street 

There  were  in  the  Beam  eighty-«ix  temples,  and  forty-six 
churches  of  residence.  A  suit,  which  lasted  seven  years,  r^ 
duced  the  places  of  worship  to  twenty,  adding  diflSculties  of 
every  kind.  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  other  provinces  of 
the  realm.  If  the  council  sometimes  showed  lenity,  and  pre* 
scribed  to  the  intendants  a  little  more  moderation,  the  Pastor 
Claude  presumes,  in  his  Complaints  of  the  Protestants  rf 
France^  th^t  it  was  to  produce  the  belief  that  they  granted  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  condenmed  churches  had  no  legal  titles. 

We  find  some  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  these  persecutionSi 
in  dwelling  on  this  warfare  of  the  pen,  which,  at  the  same  pe- 
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riod,  was  carried  on  between  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  both 
religions.  Here,  at  least,  material  violence  was  not  resorted  to ; 
here  the  combat  was  fairly  equal ;  and  if  men  of  great  genius 
aflsailed  the  Eeformation,  there  were  powerful  and  able  cham- 
pions to  defend  it. 

Hie  Jansenists  were  so  accustomed  to  fighting,  they  could  not 
give  it  up ;  and  peace  having  been  made  between  them  and 
flie  Jesuits,  by  the  interposition  of  Clement  IX.,  they  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Huguenots.  They  showed  the  more  zeal, 
since  they  had  been  charged  with  being  only  Calvinists  in  dis- 
guise. 

Amauld  and  Nicole  published  then  their  famous  Perpetuiti 
de  la/oi  sur  VEucTiaristie^  (1664-1676,)  in  which  they  attempted 
to  establish,  by  the  text  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  by 
certificates  received  from  the  Orient,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  had  been  always  admitted  in  Christianity.  Claude 
replied  to  them,  that  they  had  misinterpreted  the  sense  of  the 
Fathers,  and  that  the  certificates  requested  from  the  poor  Greek 
Popes  by  the  ambassador  of  France,  who  protected  them  against 
the  Turks,  had  a  very  indifferent  value.  His  reply  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success;  and  the  Jesuits  exerted  themselves  in  spread- 
ing it  abroad,  as  Amauld  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  because 
tfiey  were  at  least  as  anxious  to  humiliate  the  Jansenists  as  to 
destroy  the  Calvinists. 

Nicole  took  the  field  again  in  his  Prejugea  UffUimes  oorUre  lea 
(Jaboinistes.  His  reasoning  was  not  very  discreet.  He  main- 
tuned  that,  before  renouncing  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  hum- 
hleet  artisan  should  assure  himself  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
holy  books,  compare  the  translations  with  the  original,  examine 
an  the  variations,  weigh  all  the  interpretations  of  the  texts,  con- 
front them  with  the  decisions  of  the  councils ;  accomplish,  in  a 
word,  an  inunense  work,  which  the  most  erudite  scarcely  dare 
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to  undertake.  These  arguments,  every  one  knows,  have  been 
tamed  by  Eousseau  against  Catholicism,  and  even  the  GrospeL 
Claude,  Jurieu,  and  Pajon  replied  to  Nicole. 

Amauld  came  to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  in  a  work  on  the 
Benvcrsement  de  la  morale  de  Je»u8  Christ  pa/r  les  errewr^  da$ 
Calmnistes,  Men  were  astonished  that  a  doctor,  who  agreed 
with  Calvin  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  should  have  con- 
structed all  the  scaffolding  of  his  polemics  on  this  sequence,  tha^ 
grace  cannot  he  lost ;  and  this  was  judiciously  brought  agarnst 
him,  not  only  by  Brugier,  pastor  of  Nismes,  but  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  his  own  communion. 

The  Escjposition  of  Bossuet  provoked,  also,  numerous  replies. 
La  Bastide,  member  of  the  Consistory  of  Charenton,  and  David 
Noguier,  pastor  in  the  Languedoc,  demonstrated  that  this  work 
was  lacking  in  truth,  and  that  the  author  fabricated  an  ideal  Ca- 
tholicism, w^hich  had  no  resemblance  to  the  reality.  Pierre 
Jurieu  proved  it  better  than  any  other  person,  in  his  Preservai^i/ 
Gontre  le  cliangevient  de  religion^  and  treated  again  the  same 
question  in  his  Politique,  du  clerge  de  France.  "Behold  a 
man,"  says  he,  "  who  transports  us  into  another  country.  In 
this  new  religion,  no  one  worshij>8  images,  no  one  invokes  the 
saints ;  he  only  prays  to  them  as  we  pray  to  the  faithful  on  the 
earth  to  supplicate  God  for  us.  Till  now,  I  had  believed  that 
devotions  to  the  Virgin  and  other  saints  were  important ;  I  see 
tlie  most  part  of  the  devotees  consider  them  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  these  persons  say  that  they  are  nothing,  that  they 
may  be  omitted,  and  that  it  is  suflScient  to  invoke  Grod  and 
Jesus  Christ !" 

Claude  held  a  celebrated  conference  with  Bossuet,  in  1678, 
upon  the  in\dtation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras.  The  two  adversa- 
ries published  the  risume  of  their  debates.  Bossuet  had  prom- 
ised to  make  Claude  avow  that  a  simple  individual,  as  ignorant 
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as  may  be,  can  understand  the  Scriptures  better  than  all  the 
councils  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Church  together — ^a  proposition 
that  he  qualified  a&  an  absurdity.  Claude  replied  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  so  simple,  and  that,  before  demanding  whether  an 
artisan  can  be  right  against  all  the  councils  and  the  whole 
Church,  there  must  first  be  found  an  article  upon  which  the  whole 
Church  and  all  the  councils  have  been  constantly  agreed. 

Ten  years  after,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  reappeared  on  the  arena, 
in  his  HUtoire  des  vanations  des  EgUsea  Protestcmtes.  It  smote 
the  absent  and  the  proscribed.  The  volimies  of  those  who  re- 
plied to  him  in  Holland  could  not  enter  France,  The  privilege 
of  a  one-sided  discussion  should  have  been  rejected  by  such  a 
man  as  Bossuet. 


XIV. 


The  jubilee  of  the  year  1676  eflfected  what  certain  historians 
call  the  conversion  of  Louis  XIY.  This  prince  experienced 
great  remorse  at  having  caused  so  many  scandals  to  the  court 
and  his  realm,  by  his  public  adulteries.  He  resolved,  he  prom- 
ised his  spiritual  directors  to  see  again  no  more  Madame  de 
Montespan.  But  he  had  not  the  energy  to  keep  his  word. 
Hence,  a  restless  conscience,  anxieties  of  mind  and  heart,  which 
were  dexterously  made  use  of  against  the  heretics,  by  Pere  La 
Chaise,  a  year  afterwards  elevated  to  the  office  of  Confessor  of 
the  Bang.  The  Protestants  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  faults  of 
the  monarch,  and  to  reconcile  him  by  their  abjuration  or  their 
ruin,  with  the  Grod  whom  they  had  offended. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Louis  XIY.  He  had  not  piety  enough 
to  conquer  his  passions ;  but  he  had  bigotry  enough  to  suppose 
that  he  could  atone  for  them  by  the  reduction  of  the  heretics  to 
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a  Roman  unity.  Louis  XTV.  had  received  his  first  religions 
ideas  from  a  Spanish  mother,  who,  very  ignorant  herself^  had 
inculcated  on  him  many  trifling  scruples,  but  little  light  on 
Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  Jesuits  had  continued  her 
work,  by  inspiring  in  their  pupil  sentiments  which  would  serve 
their  designs. 

Conscious,  at  a  later  period,  how  badly  he  had  been  brought 
up,  he  mended  his  education  in  matters  which  interested  most 
the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  his  crown.  But  on  matters  of 
religion  he  remained  where  he  was,  and  his  morals  were  no  bet- 
ter than  his  creed.  "  He  never  had  a  just  idea  of  his  duties," 
said  M.  de  Sismondi.  "  It  is  not  his  amours  alone  which  deserve 
censure,  although  the  scandal  of  their  publicity,  the  high  digni- 
ties to  which  he  elevated  his  bastard  children,  and  the  constant 
humiliation  to  which  he  subjected  his  wife,  aggravated  im- 
mensely the  offence  which  he  gave  also  to  public  morals.  He 
rendered  himself  still  more  culpable  by  the  merciless  severity 
with  which  he  poured  out  blood,  sometimes  by  executions  like 
those  he  inflicted  on  the  Britons,  to  punish  them  for  having  de- 
fended their  privileges,  sometimes  by  the  ruin  of  entire  commu- 
nities. No  regard  for  his  engagements,  no  notion  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  controlled  his  public  or  private  conduct  He  vio- 
lated treaties  as  he  violated  his  domestic  engagements ;  he  seized 
the  property  of  his  subjects  as  he  did  that  of  his  cousin,  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier.  He  recognized  in  his  judgments,  in 
his  severities,  no  rule  but  his  own  will.  At  the  moment  his  peo- 
ple were  dying  of  famine,  he  retrenched  nothing  from  his  prodir 
galities  or  his  scandalous  games.  Those  who  boasted  of  having 
converted  him,  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  but  two  duties — ^that 
of  renouncing  incontinence,  and  that  of  annihilating  heresy  in 
his  States.'' ' 

'T.  XXV.  p.  481. 
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Bulhiercs  avows  these  aberrations  of  mind  and  conduct,  while 
taying  every  means  to  restore  the  character  of  Louis  XTV.,  in  a 
memorial  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XVI. : 
"  During  these  alternations  of  disoi'ders  and  scruples,"  said  he, 
"  while  he  passed  from  profligacy  to  remorse,  and  from  remorse 
to  profligacy,  he  thought  he  could  atone  for  his  disorders  and 
merit  from  heaven  a  more  effectual  pardon,  by  working  with 
greater  zeal  for  these  conversions."  * 

One  of  the  means  Louis  XIV.  employed  was  to  bribe  con- 
sciences with  money — a  new  proof  of  the  detestable  religious 
education  his  mother  and  the  Jesuits  had  given  him.  lie  con- 
secrated to  this  vile  traffic  the  third  of  the  stewardship  or  the 
benefices  which  fell  en  regale  during  the  vacancy.  The  sum 
was  moderate ;  but  it  was  increased  by  leasing  the  vacant  bene- 
fices expressly  to  purchase  the  abjurations  of  the  heretics. 

PeUisson  had  the  management  of  this  fund.  Bom  in  the  Re- 
formed communion,  he  had  embraced  Catholicism  at  the  proper 
time  for  his  fortune,  and  from  a  convert  he  became  a  converter. 
Doubly  suspected  by  the  king  for  his  Huguenot  origin  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  superintendent  Fouquet,  he  perceived  that 
he  must  do  much  to  gain  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  So  he  spared 
nothing. 

The  establishment  opened  by  Pellisson  was  a  bank,  or  a  com- 
mercial house,  an  organized  system,  with  correspondents,  bishops 
or  priests  for  the  most  part,  his  tariff,  his  bills  of  exchange,  his 
branch  treasuries  in  the  provinces,  and  his  vouchers  to  show  the 
expenses.  It  was  necessary  to  send  certificates  of  abjuration 
duly  signed,  and  receipts  in  good  form,  indicating  the  sum  dis- 
bursed  for  an  individual  or  for  a  family  of  proselytes. 

This  bank  naturally  tried  to  gain  conversions  at  the  lowest 

» T.  I.  p.  97. 
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rates ;  ihej  payed  five  or  six  livres,  sometimes  one  or  two  pis- 
toles, and,  in  extraordinary  cases,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  francs. 
We  have  on  this  subject  a  curious  letter  from  Fellisson :  it  is  the 
circular  of  a  consummate  merchant :  ^'  Although  we  can  go  up 
to  a  hundred  francs,  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  intention 
always  to  go  so  far,  it  being  necessary  to  use  as  much  economy 
as  possible :  first,  in  order  to  scatter  this  dew  over  more  people ; 
and  then,  again,  if  a  hundred  francs  are  given  to  common  per- 
sons, without  any  family,  those  who  are  a  little  more  important, 
or  encumbered  with  a  great  many  children,  will  ask  much  larger 
sums.  But,  nevertheless,  for  more  important  conversions,  if  I 
am  informed  beforehand,  greater  sums  shall  be  supplied,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  king,  to  whom  the  case  will  be  re- 
ferred."   (12th  June,  1677.) 

Fellisson  presented  regularly  to  the  king  lists  of  six  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  converts  with  certificates,  and  had  his  miracles 
inserted  in  the  gazette.  He  only  took  care  not  to  publish  that 
tliese  were  almost  all  of  the  lowest  class,  or  rogues  who  periodi- 
cally traded  off  their  consciences,  or  unfortunate  persons  who 
took  the  money  to  buy  a  morsel  of  bread,  without  any  intention 
of  renouncing  their  religion.  The  king  exulted  over  these  numer- 
ous conquests ;  the  prelates  applauded ;  the  Jesuits  triumphed ; 
but  sensible  people  distrusted  it  all. 

Frauds  multiplied  so  rapidly,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the 
king  himself.  But  instead  of  renouncing  these  shameful  bar- 
gains, ho  enacted  in  council,  in  the  month  of  March,  1679,  a  law 
still  more  severe  against  the  relapsed  heretics.  "  We  have  been 
informed,"  said  he,  in  the  preamble,  "  that  in  several  provinces 
of  our  kingdom,  there  are  many  who,  after  having  abjured  the 
pretended  Eeformed  religion,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  sums 
which  we  distribute  to  the  new  converts,  soon  after  return  to  it" 
And  the  law  pronounced  against  them,  besides  the  old  pain  of 
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banishment  forever,  that  of  the  amende  honorable^  and  the  oon> 
fiscation  of  their  property. 

What  a  mass  of  iniquities  and  contradictions!  In  baying 
souls,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  they  believed  nothing ; 
and  after  having  bought  them,  they  punished  them  for  a  new 
change,  as  if  tliey  had  believed  something !  What  can  there  be 
to  inspire  in  all  honest  people  a  devotion  which  thus  degrades 
itself?    Is  it  contempt  or  pity  ?    It  is  both. 

The  peace  of  Ximegue,  concluded  with  all  the  powers  of  En- 
rope  in  1679,  was  the  acme  of  the  fortune  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
received  the  title  of  the  Great,  and  scholars  lavished  upon 
him  excessive  adulation,  and  treated  him  as  a  demi-god.  He 
was  completely  intoxicated  ^nth  the  incense.  He  considered 
himself  really  as  the  only  true  proprietor  of  all  the  territory 
of  the  realm,  the  only  legislator,  the  only  supreme  judge,  and  the 
living  resume  of  the  entire  State.  He  went  so  far  as  to  think 
that  minds  were  enslaved  to  him  as  well  as  bodies,  and  regarded 
as  high  treason  all  conscientious  opposition  to  his  sovereign  will. 
Unfortunate  prince !  He  never  degraded  himself  so  much  as 
when  he  affected  such  lofty  pretensions. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  beginning  to  get  great  control 
over  him.  The  grand-daughter  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  one  of 
the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  Calviuist  faith,  and  strongly 
attached  herself  to  her  religion  in  childhood,  she  had  abandoned 
it  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  When  the  EeformerB 
saw  that  she  was  every  day  winning  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
(rf  Louis  XIV.,  they  believed  she  would  remember  tlie  commu- 
nion of  her  grandfather,  and  employ  her  influence  to  protect  it 
But  being  horn  anJntimis^  as  she  avows  in  one  of  her  letters,  it 
was  more  necessar}^  for  her  than  for  Pellisson  to  sink  her  hereti- 
cal origin  in  oblivion,  and  she  hoped  to  hold  the  heart  of  the 
king  only  by  keeping  him  in  a  strict  devotion. 
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Oifted  with  great  genius  and  greater  shrewdness,  she  had 
readily  discovered  the  deep  aversion  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  she  governed  herself  accordingly.  It  seems, 
however,  that  she  sometimes  had  feelings  of  commiseration  for 
the  oppressed.  We  read,  in  the  Memorial  de  Saint-Cyr^  that  the 
king  said  to  her  one  day :  "  I  fear,  madam,  that  the  lenity  you 
wish  us  to  show  towards  the  Huguenots  may  spring  from  some 
remaining  prepossession  for  your  ancient  religion."  And  else- 
where she  wrote :  "  Ruvigny  is  intractable ;  he  has  said  to  the 
king  that  I  was  bom  a  Calvinist,  and  that  I  had  been  so  till  I 
entered  court  This  obliges  me  to  approve  of  many  things  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  my  feelings." 

We  find  in  this  avowal  the  key  to  her  conduct.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  left  to  her  impulses,  had  perhaps  employed,  as  she 
recommended  her  brother,  only  mildness  and  charity ;  but  anx- 
ious, above  all  things,  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  Louis  XIV., 
she  united  witli  the  confessor  La  Chaise  to  achieve,  at  all  haz- 
ards, the  ruin  of  heresy. 

The  plan  of  extermination  became  systematic  and  invariable 
after  the  peace  of  Niraegue :  governors,  commandants,  intendants, 
military  men,  the  magistracy,  having  learned  that  Louis  XTV. 
was  resolved  to  extirpate  the  Huguenots,  were  inflamed  with  a 
great  zeal  for  proselytism,  and  became,  in  their  turn,  missionaries 
and  converters.  Their  principal  anxiety  was  to  be  able  to  send 
to  court  long  lists  of  abjurations,  or,  at  least,  reports  of  worship 
interdicted,  temples  destroyed,  and  flocks  dispersed.  The  privy 
council  was  sometimes  alarmed  at  this  excessive  zeal,  but  they 
were  unwilling  to  refirain  it,  from  fear  of  emboldening  the  victims 
in  their  resistance ;  and  soon,  carried  away  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances themselves,  they  transformed  into  a  general  declara- 
tion what  they  at  first  blamed. 

When  a  more  humane  counsellor  or  magistrate  deplored  these 
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extreme  measures,  they  coiitented  themselveB  with  replying  to 
him :  '^  God  makes  use  of  all  means." 

The  populace  took  their  part,  as  might  be  expected,  in  these 
persecutions.  In  the  towns  of  Blois,  Alen^on,  and  other  places, 
bands  of  wretches  invaded  the  temples,  tore  up  the  holy  books, 
broke  down  the  pulpits  and  seats,  set  fire  to  them ;  and  the  magis- 
tracy, instead  of  repressing  these  excesses,  sanctioned  them  by 
the  interdiction  of  the  worship  and  the  exile  of  the  pastors. 

Louis  XrV.  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  assuring  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe  of  his  respect  for  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  "We 
read  even  in  a  declaration  of  1682,  that  he  desired  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  edicts,  by  virtue  of  which  the  pretended  Re- 
formed religion  was  tolerated  in  his  kingdom !  Under  the  Va- 
loia,  the  persecution  was  cruel,  but  frankly  avowed ;  under  Louis 
XrV.,  it  was  long  veiled  with  hypocrisy:  the  Jesuits  were  in 
power. 


XV. 


As  we  approach  nearer  the  revocation,  the  ordinances,  already 
00  numerous,  as  we  have  seen,  still  multiply  and  grow  more 
severe.    We  shall  class  the  most  important  under  distinct  heads. 

PvUic  Offices. — ^The  exclusions  extended  by  degrees  to  all 
public  employments,  without  exception.  Prohibition  to  the 
Protestants  to  be  counsellors,  judges,  assessors,  treasurers,  finan- 
cial clerks,  consuls,  municipal  officers,  lawyers,  notaries,  procura- 
tors, sergeants,  bailifis,  physicians,  apothecaries,  book- dealers, 
jHinters,  employees  in  the  post-offices  and.  couriers,  members  of 
corporations,  etc.,  etc.  They  no  longer  even  allowed  that  there 
should  be  midwives  of  the  religion,  because  they  did  not  believe, 
said  the  ordinance  of  1680,  that  baptism  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
and  that  they  cannot  sprinkle  infants. 
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In  certain  cantons,  it  was  physically  impossible  to  execnte 
these  edicts.  ITow  exclude  the  Protestants  from  all  charges  and 
all  offices  where  they  composed  almost  the  entire  population  ? 
They  had  to  take  for  consuls  and  municipal  counsellors  mere 
adventurers  from  a  distance,  men  without  standing,  and  hence 
a  great  many  disordere. 

Civil  liights. — ^There  were  no  more  guarantees  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  chambers  of  the  edict,  at  Paris  and  at  Bouen,  had 
been  abolished  in  1669.  The  mix^  cTiambers  of  the  parliaments 
of  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  and  Bordeaux,  were  also  annihilated  in 
1679,  because,  said  they,  in  the  preamble,  all  animosities  are 
extinct !  To  the  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  it  proper 
to  add  derision  ? 

It  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  hear,  in  purely  civil  aflTairs,  the 
Catholic  party  invoke  this  argument :  "  I  plead  against  a  here- 
tic ;"  and  when  the  Galvinists  complained  of  an  unjust  sentence : 
"You  have  the  remedy  in«  your  hands,"  replied  they,  coolly; 
"  wliy  do  you  not  become  Catholics  ?" 

Man^age  and  Paternal  AiitJiority. — No  more  marriages  were 
permitted  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  even  in  the 
case  of  previous  intercourse,  which  would  have  been  made  legiti- 
mate by  wedlock.  Prohibition  to  keep  Catholic  servants,  from 
fear  they  would  be  seduced  away,  and  soon,  by  an  inverse  abuse, 
a  prohibition  to  employ  any  but  Catholics,  because  they  were 
used  as  spies.  Prohibition  to  the  nearest  relatives  to  be  tutors 
or  guardians.  Prohibition  to  fathers  and  mothers  to  send  their 
children  into  a  foreign  country  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  order  to  hold  as  -Catholics,  and  to  educate  in  this  religion, 
all  illegitimate  children,  of  whatever  age  and  condition  they 
might  be.  As  they  wished  to  give  to  this  ordinance  retroactive 
effect,  many  consequences  resulted  from  it,  as  ridiculous  as  they 
were  odious.    Persons  of  sixty  and  eighty  years  were  summoned 
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to  enter  the  Church  of  Home,  because  their  condition  of  bastardy 
rendered  them  legally  Catholics. 

But  they  did  more.  An  edict  of  the  17th  of  June  declared 
that  the  children  of  Protestants  could  abjure  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  "  We  wish,  and  it  pleases  us,"  said  the  ordinance,  "  that 
our  said  subjects  of  the  pretended  Eeformed  religion,  both  male 
and  female,  having  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  may,  and 
it  is  hereby  made  lawful  for  them  to  embrace  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic and  Roman  religion ;  and  that  to  this  effect  they  be  allowed 
to  abjure  the  pretended  Keformed  religion,  without  their  fathers 
or  mothers,  and  other  kinsmen,  being  allowed  to  offer  them  th^e 
least  hindrari'Cey  under  any  pretext  whatever."  These  children 
were  free  to  go  where  they  chose,  and  the  parents  obliged  to  fur- 
nish them  an  alimentary  pension. 

The  law  had  terrible  results.  Every  family  trembled.  They 
suspected  in  a  friend,  in  a  Catholic  neighbor,  in  a  servant,  the 
least  sign  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  towards  their 
children.  An  envious  person,  an  enemy,  a  discontented  debtor, 
went  to  a  court  of  justice  to  declare  that  a  child  had  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  or  kissed  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  desired 
to  enter  a  Catholic  church ;  and  this  was  often  enough  excuse 
for  taking  away  the  children,  especially  those  of  the  rich,  who 
could  pay  a  pension,  and  to  confine  them  in  some  convent  un- 
der the  direction  of  monks,  nuns,  and  priests. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  made  use  of  this  abominable 
law.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  convert  her  relative,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villette,  who  had  answered  her :  "  I  must  have  a  hun- 
dred years  to  believe  in  infallibility,  twenty  years  to  believe  in 
liie  real  presence,"  and  so  of  the  rest,  she  took  his  children  from 
him,  among  others,  a  little  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  the 
Marchioness  de  Caylus.  We  read  in  the  Sotiventrs  of  this  lady : 
**I  wept  much,  but  I  found,  the  next  day,  the  king's  mass  so 
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beautiful,  that  I  consented  to  become  a  Catholic,  on  condition  I 
might  attend  it  every  day,  and  be  spared  the  scourge.  Thia 
is  all  the  controversy  employed,  and  the  only  abjuration  I 
made." 

Contracts  and  Imposts, — ^Permission  was  given  to  the  new 
converts  to  delay  for  three  years  the  payment  of  their  debts, 
which  brought  into  Catholicism  all  debtors  heavily  involved  or 
of  bad  faith.  Exemption  from  taxes  and  accommodations  for 
soldiers  during  two  years  for  these  same  converts.  Double  bur- 
den of  quartering  soldiers,  double  taxes,  or  arbitrary  contribu- 
tions which  they  called  taxes  hy  avtJioAty^  for  the  refractory,  in 
order  that  the  public  treasury  might  not  suffer  from  their  liber- 
alities. Colbert  complained  in  vain  of  these  disorders  :  religion 
was  more  regarded  than  regularity  in  the  finances. 

Attaxiks  against  Property, — Confiscation  in  favor  of  Catholic 
hospitals  of  all  the  funds,  rents,  and  other  goods,  of  whatever 
nature  they  might  be,  which  belonged  to  the  condemned  church- 
es. Confiscation  of  all  the  funds  and  rents  designed  for  the  poor 
Protestants,  even  in  the  places  where  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion was  not  interdicted.  The  annulling  of  wills  which  made 
charitable  legacies  to  the  consistories.  We  shall  see,  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  history,  how  far  they  went  in  attacking  private 
property. 

Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Worship. — Order  was  given  to  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  others  who  attended  the  sick  among 
the  Protestants,  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  it,  under  pain  of  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  livres ;  and  the  latter,  consuls,  judges,  or  al- 
dermen, were  obliged  to  visit  these  sick  persons,  nolens  volens^ 
with  or  without  a  priest,  to  demand  of  them  whether  they  would 
make  abjuration. 

Prohibition  to  the  paston  to  speak  of  the  calamity  of  ike 
times  in  their  sermons,  of  attacking,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
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Boman  Church,  of  residing  at  a  distance  of  less  than  six  leagues 
from  the  interdicted  places,  and  of  less  than  three  leagues  &om 
the  contested  places.  Prohibition  to  the  people  of  assembling 
in  the  temples,  imder  pretext  of  prayers  and  chanting  psalms, 
out  of  the  customary  hours.  Definitive  interdiction  of  confer- 
ences. Obligation  to  admit  a  Catholic  commissary  to  the  con- 
sistories. Prohibition  to  support  by  charity  the  Protestant  sick, 
or  to  take  care  of  them  in  private  houses :  the  order  was  to 
carry  them  to  the  hospitals,  where  they  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  proselytism. 

But  what  gave  the  climax  to  these  measures  of  oppression, 
was  the  prohibition  to  receive  into  the  temples  any  new  convert, 
imder  pain  of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property  for  the 
pastors,  and  of  privation  of  religious  worship  for  the  flocks.  At 
this  last  blow,  the  Protestants  were  ready  to  abandon  themselves 
to  despair.  Many  deliberated  whether  they  should  not  renounce 
all  public  service,  and  confine  themselves  to  prayer  to  God  in 
their  houses.  What  refinement  of  cruelty !  To  force  them  to 
guard  themselves  at  the  doors  of  their  temples,  and  to  drive  out 
the  brethren  who  had  left  them,  without  doubt,  but  who  return- 
ed, perhaps,  shedding  tears  of  penitence !  And  furthermore,  by 
what  signs  distinguish  a  new  convert  ?  Did  they  know  all  who 
had  abjured  ?  "Was  not  one  traitor  enough  to  condemn  a  whole 
church  ?  Thus  were  tlie  temples  of  Bergerac,  Montpelier,  St. 
Quentin,  Montauban,  demolished :  thus  were  all  the  others  men- 
aced. 

It  appeared  as  if  their  situation  could  not  become  worse.    It, 

however,  did^  by  the  intervention  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois, 

who  wished,  according  to  the  expression  of  Madame  de  Caylus, 

to  mix  with  it  military  m^ans.    He  was  uneasy  at  being  no 

longer,  after  the  peace  of  Nimegue,  necessary  to  his  master,  and 

was  displeased  in  seeing  devotion  prevail  over  gallantry  in  the 

25 
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heart  of  Lauis  XIV .  He  had  made  many  effcvtB  to  bring  back 
the  king  to  Madame  de  Montespan ;  but  when  he  saw  that  hk 
intrigues  availed  nothing,  and  that  his  sole  means  of  pleasing  the 
monarch  was  to  second  him  in  the  conversion  of  the  HuguenolB| 
he  engaged  in  it  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  character — U» 
happy  in  playing  the  first  part  by  the  aid  of  the  troops  ha 
commanded.  TVhat  miserable,  what  infiEmnous  means,  in  this  so 
highly  celebrated  court,  and  under  the  mask  of  Catholic  piety  I 

Ijouvois  wrote  to  Marillac,  intendant  of  the  Poitou,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1681,  that  he  would  send  into  that  province  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  "  His  majesty,"  said  he,  "  has  leanied 
with  much  satisfaction  the  great  number  of  persons  who  continue 
to  become  converts  in  your  province.  He  desires  that  yon  con- 
tinue to  give  great  care  to  this  matter.  He  thinks  it  best  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  cavalry  and  officers  should  be  lodged  in 
the  houses  of  the  Protestants.  If,  after  a  just  distribution,  the 
(yalvinists  would  have  to  provide  for  ten,  you  can  make  them  take 
twenty."  Louvois  recommended,  also,  the  communication  of  or- 
ders to  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  the  places,  not  by  writing, 
but  by  word  of  mouth,  in  order  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
king  wished  to  do  violence  to  the  Huguenots. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  these  drayoonadeSj  which  have  left  an 
ineffaceable  stigma  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  horror  in 
the  recollections  of  mankind.  Marillac  marched  his  troops  as  if 
he  was  in  an  enemy's  country,  exacting  imposts  in  arrears,  ex- 
empting those  who  became  converts,  and  making  the  whole  bur- 
den fall  upon  the  unyielding.  From  four  to  ten  dragoons  were 
lodged  in  every  house,  with  the  order  not  to  kill  the  inhabitants, 
but  with  authority,  however,  to  do  all  they  could  to  extort  from 
them  an  abjuration.  Some  curates  followed  the  soldiers  in  the 
boroughs  and  villages,  crying  out:  "  Courage,  messieurs  1  it  is 
the  will  of  the  king." 
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The  soldiery,  abandoned  without  restraint  to  timr  passions, 
committed  fidghtful  excesses : — they  seemed  like  a  horde  of  bri- 
gands who  had  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Jbumal  de  Jecm  Migavlt^  published  recently,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  their  barbarities.  Devastations,  pillages,  tortures,  cruelties — 
they  recoiled  at  nothing. 

Elias  Benoit  has  filled  long  pages  of  his  Bistaire  de  VedU  ds 
JVixntes;  we  shall  make  but  one  or  two  extracts : — ^^The  cavalry 
attached  crosses  to  the  muzzles  of  their  musketoons,  to  force  the 
Galvinists  to  Mss  them ;  and  when  any  one  resisted,  they  thrust 
these  crosses  against  the  face  and  breasts  of  the  unfortunate 
people.  They  spared  children  no  more  than  persons  advanced 
in  years;  and,  without  compassion  for  their  age,  they  iell  upon 
them  with  blows  of  sticks,  or  beat  them  with  the  flat  side  of 
iheir  swords,  or  with  the  butt  of  their  musketoons :  which  they 
did  with  so  much  violence,  that  some  were  crippled  for  life. 
These  wretches  dared  even  to  inflict  cruelties  upon  women. 
They  lashed  them,  they  beat  them  with  canes  on  the  &ce,  to  dis- 
figure them ;  they  dragged  them  by  the  hair  in  the  mud  and 
over  the  stones.  Sometimes  the  soldiers,  meeting  husbandmen 
in  the  streets  or  following  their  ploughs,  dragged  them  away  to 
the  Catholic  churches,  and  pierced  them,  like  cattle  with  their 
own  goads,  to  hurry  them  along "  * 

A  multitude  of  these  unfortunate  people  fled  into  the  forests ; 
others  concealed  themselves  in  the  houses  of  their  fiiends; 
some  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  any  price,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  were  seen,  half  dead,  lying  on  the  stones 
or  along  the  sea-shore :  others,  in  fine,  consented  to  abjure  under 


•  T.  rv.  p.  479,  480.  The  aathor,  a  ootempoTary  of  the  eventA,  epedfies  the  fkots, 
indicates  the  places,  cites  proper  names,  and  his  account  hears  the  impress  of  perfect 
▼eradty,  which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  hy  the  memoirs  of  the  epoch.  We  suppress 
the  details,  of  which  we  coald  scarcely  endarc  the  reading. 
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ilie  sabre  of  the  eoldiere ;  but  what  an  abjnration-I  Some 
mad  or  died  from  grie^  or  put  an  end  to  their  days  in 
oxysms  of  remorse  and  despair.  Bome  threw  themsdves  down 
bj  the  waysides,  smote  their  breasts,  and  melted  in  tent. 
^  When  two  of  these  unfortunate  eouTerts  met,''  says  Benolt 
again,  ^'  when  one  saw  another  kneeling  before  an  image,  or 
performing  any  other  act  of  Catholic  devotion,  their  cries  ro- 
doubled,  and  grief  burst  forth  at  a  new  testimony.  The  hoa- 
bandman,  left  to  his  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  felt  more 
oppressed  with  remorse,  and,  leaving  his  plough  in  the  furrow, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  prostrated  his  face  in  the  dust,  ask- 
ed pardon,  and  called  all  to  witness  that  he  had  yielded  only  to 
violence." ' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  to  her  brother,  who  was  to  re- 
ceive a  present  of  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand  francs :  ^  I 
beseech  you,  employ  usefully  the  money  you  are  to  have.  "Die 
lands  in  Poitou  are  sold  for  nothing ;  the  distresses  of  the  Hu- 
guenots will  bring  more  into  market.  You  can  easily  estaUidi 
yoiu^elf  splendidly  in  Poitou."    (2d  September,  1681.) 

The  emigration,  suspended  in  1669,  commenced  again  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  thousands  of  families  abandoned  France.  The 
Protestant  countries,  England,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark^ 
offered  them  a  shelter  by  official  proclamations.  The  court  was 
alarmed,  especially  because  the  chiefs  of  the  administration  of 
the  marine  complained  of  the  flight  of  vast  numbers  of  sailoia, 
who  escaped  en  maaae^  having  easier  means  of  emigratioiL 
Marillac  was  dismissed,  and  the  other  intendants  were  ordered 
to  proceed  with  less  severity. 

They  renewed  the  ordinances  against  fugitives,  which  inter- 
dicted their  leaving  the  kingdom,  adding  to  them  the  penailj 

>T.  IV.  p.  504. 
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of  perpetual  condemnation  to  t|ie  galleys  against  the  heads  of 
families,  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres  for  those  who  should 
encouitige  them  to  fiee,  and  the  annulling  of  all  contracts  of  sale 
which  should  have  been  made  by  the  Calvinists  a  year  before 
their  emigration.  This  last  article  overturned  all  private  trans- 
actions, and  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it  in  the  execution. 

The  law  against  the  emigrants  and  that  against  the  relapsed 
gave  to  the  persecutors  a  two-edged  sword.  If  the  new  converts 
ventured  to  a  temple,  they  were  smitten  with  a  terrible  chastise- 
ment, and  they  were  equally  so  if  they  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  realm.  In  France,  the  government  affected  to  see  in  them 
only  Catholics ;  on  the  frontier,  they  arrested  them  as  heretics. 
Bulhieres,  always  anxious  to  clear  up  the  character  of  Louis 
XrV.,  says  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Protestants  were  princi- 
pally owing  to  these  two  laws  combined,  in  which  Fere  La 
Chaise  gloried,  as  a  measure  of  exalted  genius. 

The  assembly  of  the  clergy,  who  had  to  gain  the  pardon  of 
the  Holy  See  for  the  temerity  of  the  four  propositions  of  1683, 
Bent  9k  pastoral  advertisement  to  all  the  consistories  of  France,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  bishops  regarded  the  Huguenots 
as  wandering  sheep,  and  opened  their  arms  to  them,  but  that 
ibey  should  be  discharged  from  the  care  of  their  souls,  if  the 
heretics  did  not  bow  before  these  charitable  words.  ^'  This  last 
error,"  wrote  the  prelates,  "  will  be  more  criminal  in  you  than 
all  the  rest,  and  you  must  expect  miseries  incomparably  more 
frightful  and  more  fatal  than  all  those  which  have  &llen  upon 
yoa  to  the  present  time  for  your  revolt  and  schism." 

Thi8  advertiseraent  was  read  in  the  consistories  by  the  express 
order  of  the  king.  It  converted  no  one ;  but  eveiy  man  foresaw 
new  distress ;  for  those  who  had  made  the  prediction,  had  power 
enoogh  to  accomplish  it. 
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It  could  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  had  be- 
come intolerable.  No  more  rights;  no  more  guarantees  nor 
security ;  their  persons,  their  children,  their  property,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  oppressor ;  the  sword  of  proscription  incessantly 
suspended  over  their  head ; — ^what  Christian  people  in  the  worid 
was  more  unfortunate  than  they  ? 

A  multitude  of  fugitives  already  filled  Europe  with  their  lam- 
entations and  grievances.  Jurieu,  who  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  wrote  in  1682,  in  his  work  upon  the  Politique  du  derg€ 
de  France :  "  We  are  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 
Where  Jews  are  tolerated,  they  enjoy  all  sorts  of  liberties :  they 
exercise  tlieir  arts  and  trades ;  they  are  physicians ;  they  are 
consulted ;  the  Christians  trust  to  them  their  health  and  life. 
But  for  us,  as  if  we  were  infected,  they  forbid  us  access  to  new- 
bom  children  ;  they  banish  us  from  the  law  and  colleges ;  they 
keep  us  at  a  distance  from  the  person  of  our  king ;  they  snatch 
the  offices  from  us ;  they  forbid  us  the  use  of  all  the  means  which 
could  save  us  from  death  by  famine ;  they  abandon  us  to  the 
hate  of  the  populace ;  they  take  from  us  this  precious  liberty, 
which  we  had  bought  by  such  just  services ;  they  carry  off  our 

children,  who  are  a  part  of  ourselves Are  we  Turks  ?   Are 

we  infidels?  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  we  believe  in  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  the  maxims  of 
our  morals  have  such  great  purity,  that  they  would  not  dare  to 
confute  them ;  we  respect  kings,  we  are  good  subjects,  good  citi- 
zens ;  we  are  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Eeformed  Christians." ' 

>  p.  124-126. 
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But  Jnrieu  spoke  in  vain.  The  books  of  the  heretics  could 
not  pass  the  frontier.  They  even  tried  to  destroy  in  the  king- 
dom the  ancient  writings  which  assailed  Catholicism.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  made  out  a  catalogue  embracing  the  names 
of  four  hundred  authors,  and  they  made  visits  at  the  private 
houses  even  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  to  bum  all  -the  con- 
demned books  which  could  be  found  in  their  libraries. 

The  Protestants  sent  complaints  after  complaints  to  the  court, 
the  council,  the  king  himself.  They  plead  their  cause  by  the 
deputy-general,  or  by  special  delegates.  Sometimes  they  re- 
smned  their  grievances  in  general  petitions,  joining  the  most 
humble  protestations  of  obedience  and  respect. 

All  was  useless.  The  ministers  of  State  contested  the  most 
undoubted  facts,  and  menaced  the  complainants  with  still  harsher 
treatment.  The  king  kept  himself  within  closed  doors,  or  when, 
after  long  entreaties,  he  opened  them,  his  words  were  cold  and 
formal.  The  deputy-general,  Euvigny,  having  represented  to 
him  the  great  sufferings  of  more  than  two  millions  of  French- 
men, Louis  XIV.,  they  say,  replied  to  him  that,  to  bring  back  all 
his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  unity,  he  would  give  one  of  his  arms, 
and  with  one  hand  would  cut  off  the  other.  This  declaration,  if 
true,  announced  to  the  Protestants  the  severest  misfortunes. 

They,  however,  continued  to  believe  that  Louis  XIV.,  the 
grandson  of  the  Bea/muu^  would  have  compassion  on  them  if  he 
understood  the  whole  extent  of  their  sufferings,  and  in  this 
thought  they  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort. 

Sixteen  deputies  of  the  Languedoc,  the  Cevennes,  the  Viva- 
raiB,  and  the  Dauphiny,  secretly  met  at  Toulouse,  in  the  spring 
of  16S3,  and  arranged  a  scheme,  in  eighteen  articles,  designed 
to  re-establish  their  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  but 
without  doing  any  thing  that  had  the  least  appearance  of  revolt. 
After  having  recommended  repentance,  prayer,  union  among  the 
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faithful,  they  decided  that  on  the  27th  of  June  following,  all  the 
interdicted  assemblies  should  simultaneously  recommence,  with- 
out ostentation,  but  without  any  mysteiy,  with  open  doors,  or 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  temples.  Those  who  had  made 
a  forced  abjuration  were  to  assemble  separately,  fix>m  fear  of  fi&v 
nisliing  a  pretext  for  new  persecutions.  The  4th  of  July  a  solemn 
fast  was  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the  churches.  The  pastors  were 
exhorted  to  remain  courageously  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and 
not  to  quit  them  upon  the  dismission  of  an  assembly,  or  in  the 
most  imminent  peril.  The  delegates,  in  fine,  wrote  a  petition  to 
the  chancellor  and  all  the  ministers  of  State,  in  which  they  prom- 
ised obedience  to  the  king  in  every  thing  which  was  not  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  service  of  God.  "What  is  our  situation  P 
said  they :  "  if  we  show  any  resistance,  we  are  treated  as  rebels; 
if  we  obey,  they  pretend  that  we  are  converted,  and  they  deceive 
the  king  by  our  very  submission.*' 

This  bold  step  was  taken  chiefly  to  show  Louis  XIY.  that  the 
abjurations  en  masse^  of  which  he  was  informed,  were  a  shame- 
ful falsehood.  But  there  was  not  unity  enough  among  the  op- 
pressed. The  prudent,  the  timid,  those  who  had  not  suffered  as 
much  as  others,  those  who  see  no  evil  till  it  has  come,  counselled 
forbearance,  and  remained  apart. 

On  the  appointed  day,  however,  a  great  many  temples  re- 
opened, the  assemblies  reorganized,  and  worship  was  resumed  in 
several  places  where  it  had  been  prohibited.  Immediately  the 
military  governors,  the  intendants,  took  the  alarm;'  they  believed, 
or  feigned  to  believe,  there  was  to  be  a  general  insurrection,  and 
troops  were  sent  against  these  poor  peasants,  who,  invoking  the 
solemn  pledges  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  had  assembled  to  read 
the  Bible  and  to  pray. 

Tlie  Marquis  d'Aguesseau,  father  of  the  illustrious  chancellor 
of  the  same  name,  and  intendant  of  the  LanguedoCj  counselled 
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the  Buspension  of  the  violences  of  the  soldiery ;  but  Louvois  was 
apposed.  He  ordered  horrible  barbarities.  The  peasants  were 
bunted  in  the  forests,  and  killed  by  hundreds.  ThU  was  a 
butchery^  cmd  not  a  combat^  says  Eulhieree.  Their  temples  were 
demolished,  and  their  houses  razed.  To  those  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  an  offer  of  pardon  was  made,  on  condition  of 
abjuration ;  they  refused,  and  were  hanged. 

The  Protestants  of  the  Yivarais  and  the  Dauphiny,  reduced  to 
despair,  attempted  to  defend  themselves  with  arms.  Louvois 
promised  them  an  amnesty,  but  it  was  only  a  mockery.  All  the 
ministers  were  excepted,  with  fifty  other  prisoners,  without  count- 
ing those  whom  they  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  pastor  Isaac 
Homel,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two  years,  accused  of  having 
fomented  the  rebellion,  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive  on  the 
wheel,  although  in  that  age  the  greatest  criminals  were  not  sub- 
jected to  so*  terrible  a  punishment.  The  executioner,  who  had 
got  drunk  to  accomplish  his  task,  gave  him  more  than  thirty 
blows  before  he  got  through,  accompanying  these  tortures  with 
cowardly  insults.  Homel  died  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr, 
(16th  of  October,  1683.) 

In  several  provinces  there  remained  no  more  than  one  or  two 
places  of  worship,  which  they  strove  to  interdict  under  the  slight- 
est pretext.  The  church  of  Mavennes,  in  Saintonge,  for  example, 
which  was  still  standing,  was  soon  suppressed,  in  its  turn,  with 
heinous  circumstances.  This  church  had  given  a  refuge  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  persons ;  but  because  a  few  re- 
lapsed, and  a  few  children  of  the  new  converts  had  entered  the 
temple,  as  they  pretended,  the  worship  was  prohibited,  and  the 
lentence  was  served  at  the  last  moment  in  the  same  night,  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  (1684.) 

He  next  day  there  appeared  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  faith- 
fbl  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  among  them  twenty-three 
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children  for  baptism,  who  had  to  be  carried  seven  leagnea  dis- 
tant As  the  cold  was  mtense,  some  of  them  died  on  the  way. 
'^  Tlio  jicoplc,  on  returning,''  says  Benoit,  ^^  gave  signs  of  the  pio- 
foundcst  grief.  Tears^  cries,  and  lamentations  were  everywhere 
heanl — no  restraint  in  the  streets,  nor  in  the  fields.  Belations 
and  friends  embraced  in  tears,  and  withont  speaking.  Men  and 
women,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  turned  towards  heavoi, 
Ci)uld  not  tear  themselves  from  the  place  to  which  they  had 
como,  in  spite  of  the  winter  cold,  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
prayer  to  God ;  and  yet,  in  die  midst  of  a  sorrow  so  keen,  they 
wore  still  obliged  to  guard  tliemselves  against  new  attacks  of  die 
lH>nH>outors,  remaining  in  groat  numbers  on  the  spot  where  the 
sontonco  prvniouncod  against  the  ministers  rendered  assemblies 
unlawful.*' ' 

Uut  if  tho  ivrsooution  wjis  groats  piety  was  fortified  by  these 
vory  ;iiurtoring^  Thoro  wore  provinces  where  the  laithfiil  went 
tirt  V  v^r  sixty  Ioi\g\U'S  to  attond  public  worship :  and  not  only  men 
in  tlio  primo  of  lifo^  but  old  men  of  eighty  yeais,  went  on  foot, 
^taif  in  hnnv)«  onduring  a!l  taiiguos^  all  the  dangers  of  the  jovr- 
nc\ .  To  ha\  0^  fv>r  a  las:  ::nu\  tho  consolation  of  praying  with  their 
l^rt'^:l;ro:^  Tho  fir^:  who  arrivod  ik>und  an  asylum  in  the  temple; 
v>choTS  sKwl  AT^^ruu  s:r^;r  a:  jxsaltr^s  or  reding  prayers.  And,  m 
\hc^$c  S!$!$^i\\i\>c^  wwjiM  V.avo  IvoJi  jodged  illegal  widbont  the 
I'cxviciuv  xNf  a  ui^.r,5s:^^r^  iho  jifcslor  s;>Mit  the  nigiit  with  than,  ex- 
hv'rtivo:  O^^-^v,  bv  iiis  %>*rs  as  wvil  *s  bv  Hs  wvkus  to  remain  ccb- 

>-!i!ac>*Vr\\  Jul  ^iSe  rr,ir;:s5w^  havis^  l^jea  hd^s^Kd  xw  impria- 
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finrmed  religion.'^  They  watched  these  pastois  as  if  they  were 
infected  with  the  plague,  and  sent  them  back  when  they  had 
served  to  give  the  acts  of  the  heretics  a  civil  sanction,  which  was 
then  confounded  with  the  religious  benediction. 

But  the  court  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Louis  JLLV.,  who  had 
just  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
had  passed  from  an  ignorant  devotion  to  an  ultra  bigotry.  He 
was  irritated  by  the  obstacles  which  retarded  the  general  conver- 
sion of  the  CalvinistB ;  and,  swayed  by  the  triumvirate  of  Pdre 
La  Chaise,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois, 
by  degrees  he  became  familiar  with  the  idea  of  abrogating  en- 
tirely the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Marquis  de  Cbateauneuf,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  counselled  him  not  to  precipitate  matters, 
saying  that  they  must  not  put  too  much  fuel  on  the  fire.  Lou- 
vois himself  appeared  for  a  moment  to  incline  towards  modera- 
tion ;  but  others  were  of  an  opposite  opinion,  as  the  old  Chan- 
cellor Letellier,  a. cold  and  hollow-hearted  man,  of  whom  the 
Count  de  Grammont  said,  on  seeing  him  retire  from  an  audience 
with  the  king :  "  I  think  I  see  a  pole-cat,  which  has  just  strangled 
some  chickens,  licking  his  mouth  full  of  blood."  Letellier  de- 
manded that  the  work  should  be  accomplished  before  his  death. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote,  the  13th  of  August,  1684 :  "The 
king  is  ready  to  do  all  that  is  deemed  useful  for  the  benefit  of 
religion.  This  enterprise  will  cover  him  with  glory  before  Qod 
and  men."  With  glory!  She  did  not  foresee  that,  far  fix>m 
augmenting  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Edict  of  Revocation 
would  leave  upon  his  reign  an  indelible  stain,  and  that  posterity 
would  ask  whether  he  did  not  bring  more  evil  to  the  xnaterial 
and  political  power  of  France,  by  this  single  act,  than  he  had 
done  good  by  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  the  Franche- 
Oomt6. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1685,  the  clergy  held  their  General  Ab- 
sembly,  and  complimented  the  king  on  the  admirable  success  ho 
had  obtained  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Louis  XIY.  was 
extolled  above  the  greatest  princes  of  Christian  antiquity.  He 
had  found,  said  the  Bishop  of  Yalence  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Eouen,  the  Catholic  Church  in  degradation  and  servitude ;  but 
he  had  exalted  it  by  his  zeal.  He  had  made  all  reasonable  per- 
sons abandon  heresy  without  violenoe  cmd  without  armSj  sub- 
dued their  spirit,  winning  their  hearts  by  his  kindnesses,  and 
restored  the  wandering,  who  never,  perhaps,  could  ha/oe  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  except  hy  the  flowery  road  which  he 
had  opened  to  thsm.    We  copy  verbatim^  and  shall  add  nothing. 

Kulhieres,  who  had  been  permitted  to  examine  the  State  pa- 
pers, says,  in  speaking  of  the  intervention  of  the  priests  in  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes :  "  We  have  in  our  hands  the 
collection  of  clerical  letters,  and  some  of  them  make  us  shudder." 


xvn. 

Troops  had  been  cantoned  in  the  Beam,  in  1685,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Spanish  army.  But  Spain  having  demanded 
a  truce,  Louvois  called  to  mind  the  method  employed  by  Maril- 
lac  in  the  Poitou,  and  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  allow  the 
regiments  to  enter  the  places  inhabited  by  the  Huguenots. 

'The  Marquis  de  Boufflers,  commandant  of  the  troops,  and  the 
intendant,  Foucault,  received,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  order  to 
begin  the  conversion  of  the  Bea/meee.  The  latter  brought  to  his 
task  a  premeditated  and  systematic  cruelty,  and  improved  on 
many  kinds  of  torture.  Thus  recommenced  the  dragoonades, 
which  were  soon  to  spread  over  all  France. 

Foucault  proclaimed  that  the  king  ordered  all  the  Huguenots 
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to  return  to  the  Catliolic  unity ;  and  to  begin  the  work,  he  forced 
some  hundreds  of  the  B^amese  to  enter  a  church  where  the 
Bishop  of  Lescar  officiated.  They  closed  the  doors,  and  forced 
by  blows  of  clubs  these  unfortunate  persons  to  kneel,  in  order  to 
receive  fix>m  the  bishop  absolution  for  heresy;  and  they  were 
warned  that  if  they  returned  to  the  preaching,  they  would  be 
punished  as  relapsed  heretics. 

The  Protestants  iied  into  the  fields,  the  forests,  the  deserts,  the 
caverns  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  Foucault  ordered  them  to  be 
hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  and  after  having  brought  them  back  to 
their  homes,  overburdened  them  with  providing  military  lodg- 
ings. The  horrors  committed  in  the  Poitou  were  renewed  and 
surpassed.  ^ 

The  dragoons  or  others  (for  they  employed  all  kinds  of  troops) 
entered  the  houses  of  the  Protestants  with  drawn  swords,  crying 
oat :  "  Death  !  Death  !  orbe  Catholics .'"  They  wasted  all  the 
provisions,  broke  the  furniture,  and  destroyed  or  sold  to  the 
neighboring  peasants  every  thing  they  found.  They  assaulted  at 
the  same  time  the  inhabitants.  ^^  Among  other  secrets  which 
Foucault  taught  them,''  says  the  historian  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes, 
**he  ordered  them  to  deprive  of  sleep  those  who  would  not  yield 
to  other  tortures.  The  faithful  executors  of  these  cruel  orders 
relieved  one  another,  that  they  might  not  have  to  succumb  to  the 
▼eiy  tortures  they  inflicted  upon  others.  The  rattle  of  drums, 
blasphemies,  screams,  the  crash  of  furniture,  which  they  smashed 
or  threw  about,  the  trepidation  in  which  they  held  these  poor 
people,  to  force  them  to  remain  standing,  and  to  keep  their  eyes 
open,  were  the  means  they  used  to  deprive  them  of  sleep. 
Pinching,  pricking,  twitching,  pulling  them  up  with  ropes,  puff- 
ing the  fumes  of  tobacco  into  their  noses,  and  a  hundred  other 
cruelties,  were  the  sport  of  these  villains,  who,  by  these  means, 
drove  their  victims  almost  to  madness,  and  to  promise  every 
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thing  to  escape  their  barbarous  tormentors.  They  inflicted  on 
females  indignities  which  we  should  blush  to  relate.  .  .  .  Thej 
showed  pity  only  when  they  saw  one  almost  dead  or  fEunting 
away,  when  they  cruelly  tried  to  restore  him,  and  permitted  him 
to  regain  some  strength,  in  order  to  renew  iheir  former  Tiolenoe* 
It  was  iheir  chief  study  and  exertion  to  find  out  torments  whidi 
were  painful  without  being  fatal,  and  to  inflict  on  these  unfi)p- 
tunate  victims  all  the  sufierings  which  could  be  endured  without 
death.'' ' 

They  had  been  forbidden  to  murder.  But  how  many  times 
even  this  limit  was  transgressed !  How  many  miserable  beings 
perished  under  these  frightful  torments;  not  butchered,  it  is 
true,  but  more  cruelly  sacrificed  than  if  they  had  fallen  under 
the  dagger ! 

Before  these  terrific  means,  the  Beamese  rushed  in  multitudes 
to  the  priests  to  abjure.  Of  twenty-five  thousand  Protestants 
still  existing  in  the  province,  scarcely  the  thirtieth  part  resisted. 
The  clergy  celebrated  their  triumph  by  a  grand  mass,  which  the 
parliament  attended  in  a  body,  and  by  general  processions,  in 
which  they  paraded  their  new  converts. 

This  success  encouraged  the  court  to  employ  elsewhere  the 
same  means  of  conversion ;  and  in  less  than  four  months,  they 
carried  their  dragoonades  into  Languedoc,  Guyenne,  Saintonge, 
Aunis,  Poitou,  the  Vivarais,  Dauphiny,  the  Cevennes,  Provence, 
and  the  district  of  Grex.  They  afterwards  penetrated  to  the  cen- 
tre and  the  North  of  France,  but  with  more  caution,  lest  the 
criea  of  the  victims  should  disturb  Versaillee,  vrhere  they  had, 
this  same  year,  as  Madame  de  Sevign6  relates,  brilliant  carou- 
sals, with  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Saint-Esprit. 

The  most  accredited  historians  agree  about  the  excesses  which 

• 
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accompanied  the  dragoonades.    Almost  everywhere  the  same 
scenes  transpired  as  in  the  B^am. 

Neither  sex,  age,  nor  condition  was  spared.  Aged  nobles, 
who  had  poured  out  their  blood  for  the  country,  were  subjected 
to  shameful  indignities.  Those  even  of  very  high  birth,  who  hoped 
to  find  a  refuge  at  Paris  or  at  the  court,  were  maltreated,  or  im- 
prisoned by  lettrea  de  ca>cTiet. 

K  any  of  the  Huguenots  resisted  all  the  tortures,  after  having 
robbed  and  ruined  them,  they  threw  them  into  prisons,  and  con- 
fioned  the  females  in  convents.  Missionaries  in  the  train  of  sol- 
diers attended  some.  Sisters  of  Charity  others,  and  neither  allow- 
ed their  prisoners  any  repose,  day  or  night,  till  they  had  promised 
to  abjure. 

If,  in  consequence  of  persecutions,  they  fell  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  stupidity,  or  insanity,  they  made  them  sign  mechani- 
caDy  a  sheet  of  paper  which  contained  an  abjuration,  or  utter 
words  whose  meaning  they  no  longer  comprehended,  and  they 
were  made  Catholics.  Or,  further,  they  were  ensnared,  as  the 
Barons  de  Montbeton,  de  Meauzac,  and  de  Yicose  experienced  at 
Montauban,  and  chosen  men  forced  them,  upon  their  knees,  to 
receive  the  bishop^s  absolution. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  head  of  the  family  abjured  ;  they 
did  not  exempt  him  from  military  quarterings  until  he  had  made 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants  follow  his  example ;  and 
if  any  fled,  the  father  of  the  family  was  responsible  till  they  were 
brought  into  their  power. 

Before  the  soldiers  arrived,  the  Calvinists  were  summoned  to 
a  general  assembly,  where,  according  to  the  places,  the  intendant, 
the  commandant  of  the  troops,  the  bishop,  or  some  other  officer, 
announced  that  the  king  would  tolerate  the  heretics  no  longer 
in  his  dominions,  and  that  they  must,  voluntarily  or  by  force, 
embrace  Catholicism  at  once.    They  bad  taken  care  to  gain  be- 
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forehand  Bome  personages  who,  by  their  poBition  and  adviccii 
could  also  lead  others  with  them. 

When  the  unfortunate  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  king  their  property  and  their  life,  but  not  their  con- 
sciences, the  dragoons  arrived.  After  a  few  days,  a  new  convo- 
cation, a  new  appeal, — and  ordinarily  all  resistance  ceased. 
The  terror,  at  last,  became  so  great,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  dispirited  Calvin- 
ists  hastened  to  pronounce  the  formularies  of  abjuration.  Many 
thought  H  was  right  to  jdeld  to  violence,  provided  they  kept  the 
faith  in  their  hearts,  or  only  awaited  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  flee. 

We  should  remark,  also,  that  these  formularies  were  often  so 
composed  that  they  did  not  strictly  bind  the  conscience.  Public 
officers  and  priests  were  especially  anxious  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  proselytes.  Many  of  the  Protestants  said  simply :  "  Je 
me  reimia?'*  Others  were  even  authorized  to  render  their  act  of 
abjuration  in  these  terms :  ^^  I  acknowledge  and  confess  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Koman  Church,  aa  it  was  in  the  time  qf 
the  AposHes  /"  or  even :  "  conformahly  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  /"  or,  still  further :  "  loving  God  and  Jesui 
Glirist^  and  adoring  him  alone  with  the  supretne  worship  which 
is  his  rfi^." 

But  it  was  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  a  momentaary 
concession.  "  They  returned  to  them  a  few  days  afl«r,"  says  the 
Pastor  Claude,  in  his  Plcdntes  des  Protestants  de  France^  "  and 
they  did  not  escape  until  they  had  signed  another  formulary, 
wherein  they  bound  them  to  the  utmost ;  and,  what  was  more 
shameful,  they  made  them  avow  that  they  embraced  the  Boman 
religion  with  entire  good-will,  and  without  having  been  either 
persuaded  or  compelled.  If  they  aft;erwards  were  unwilling  to 
attend  mass,  if  they  did  not  commune,  if  they  did  not  attend  the 
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prooesBioDS,  if  they  did  not  confess,  if  they  did  not  oount  their 
l)eads,  if,  by  an  accidental  sigh,  they  testified  their  constraint, 
they  were  subjected  to  peconiary  penalties  and  renewed  lodg- 
xueiiiB* 

Wbat,  above  all,  most  deeply  impressed  the  people,  was  the 
fiKt  itself  of  the  dragoonades.  The  forced  communions  was  a 
Bpiritnal  fact,  which  must  more  deeply  impress  the  thoughtful 
and  the  pious  man.  To  open,  so  to  speak,  the  month  of  the  her^ 
eticB  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  to  throw  in  the  hmt^  that 
ncred  host  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  who  par- 
takes unworthily  of  is  criminal  in  the  last  degree  ;  the  crime  or- 
dered by  the  very  persons  who  had  decided  that  it  was  the  great- 
est of  crimes — is  there  at  this  day  in  France  a  bishop,  a  priest, 
who  does  not  shudder  with  horror  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  f  The 
Inqaisition  of  Spain  had,  at  least,  the  decency  not  to  allow  its 
victims  to  receive  the  communion  or  to  attend  mass.  There  were 
alec  a  few  generous  protestations  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Jansenist  party,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
return ;  but  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  influenced  by  the  Jesuits, 
forced  the  unfortunate  Calvinists  to  take  the  host,  although  they 
showed  by  their  pallor  and  trembling,  as  Basnage  has  described, 
that  their  hearts  revolted  at  it 

The  king's  council,  which  took  account  only  of  outward  acts, 
was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  at  these  iunumerable  abju- 
rations. Louvois  wrote  to  the  chancellor,  his  father,  in  the  early 
port  of  September,  1685 :  "  Sixty  thousand  conversions  have 
taken  place  in  the  gineralite  of  Bordeaux,  and  twenty  thousand 
in  that  of  Montauban.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  go  on  is 
such,  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  there  will  not  remain 
ton  thousand  Protestants  in  all  the  generaUte  of  Bordeaus^ 
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where  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  the  15th  of  last 
month.'^ 

Hie  Dake  de  Noailles  announced  to  Louvois,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conversion  of  Nismes,  Uzds,  Alais,  Villeneuve,  ^c 
•*  The  most  considerable  persons  of  Nismes,"  said  he,  "  made 
abjuration  in  the  church,  the  day  after  my  arrival.  There  was 
afterwards  some  coldness,  and  things  were  set  in  good  train  by  a 
few  quarterings  which  I  had  made  with  the  most  obstinate. .... 
The  number  of  Protestants  in  this  province  is  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand ;  I  believe  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  will  be 
all  over." 

They  thought  they  must  render  these  abjurations  more  sure 
by  a  legal  act ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  circumvented  and  besieged  by 
his  confessor,  his  chancellor,  his  minister  of  war ;  Louis  XEV., 
little  knowing,  perhaps,  what  was  passing  in  his  realm,  since  he 
lived  surrounded  with  flatterers,  like  a  sultan  of  Asia  in  llie 
interior  of  his  palace;  Louis  XIV., ^to  whom  Louvois  and  La 
Chaise  had  promised  that  it  should  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood, 
having  consulted,  it  is  said,  the  Archbishop  Harlay  and  Bossueti 
Louis  XIV.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes  the 
18th  of  October,  1685.  God  left  him  still  thirty  years  upon  the 
throne,  that  he  might  bear  the  burden  of  the  crime  he  had  per- 
petrated. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Revocation  is  an  evidence  of  the 
enormous  imposition  they  had  practised  upon  the  king.  "  We 
see  now,"  said  he,  "  with  the  just  acknowledgment  we  owe  to 
God,  that  our  measures  have  secured  the  end  which  we  oar- 
selves  proposed,  since  the  better  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
subjects  of  the  pretended  Beformed  religion  have  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
remains  therefore  superfluous." 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  the  Edict  of  Bevocation :  No  more  law- 
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f(d  exercige  of  the  Eeformed  worship  in  the  realm.  Order  to 
the' pastors  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days,  and  to 
eocerdse  their  office  no  longer,  under  pain  of  the  galleys.  Prom- 
ise to  the  ministers  who  wonld  change  their  religion  of  a  pension 
worth  a  third  more  than  what  they  enjoyed  previously,  with  the 
half  reversible  to  their  widows.  License  of  academical  studies 
to  those  among  them  who  wished  to  enter  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Prohibition  to  parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Beformed  &ith,  and  an  injunction  to  baptize  tliem  and  send 
them  to  the  Catholic  churches,  under  penalty  of  five  hundred 
livres.  Order  to  all  the  refugees  to  return  to  France  within  four 
months,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  possessions.  Pro- 
hibition to  all  the  Protestants  to  emigrate,  under  pain  of  the 
galleys  for  men,  and  confinement  for  life  for  women.  Lastly, 
oonfirmation  of  the  laws  against  the  relapsed. 

13ie  last  article  gave  occasion  for  a  cruel  mistake.  It  was 
couched  in  these  terms :  "  Furthermore,  the  said  followers  of  the 
pretended  Reformed  religion,  till  it  shall  please  Qod  to  enlighten 
them  as  others,  will  be  able  to  dwell  in  the  towns  and  places  of 
our  kingdom, without  danger  of  being  troubled  or  hin- 
dered, under  pretext  of  the  said  Eeformed  religion,  on  condition, 
as  it  is  said,  that  there  be  no  worship.''  Liberty  of  conscience 
within  themselves  and  in  the  family  circle  seemed,  then,  to  be 
reapected.  The  Protestants  rejoiced  at  this,  as  an  alleviation 
to  their  misfortunes,  and  some  even  suspended  their  prepara- 
tionfl  for  departure;  but  never  was  a  hope  more  sadly  disap- 
pointed. 

The  event  showed  what  these  words — until  it  shall  please  God 
to  enlighten  them  as  others — signified :  until  they  were,  like  their 
oo-religionists,  converted  by  the  dragoons.  Louvois  wrote  in  the 
provinces:  ^^Ilis  majesty  orders  that  the  extremest  rigors  be 
endured  by  those  who  will  not  conform  to  his  religion,  and  those 
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who  will  have  the  foolish  gloiy  of  wishing  to  remain  the  ImI 
must  be  drivonto  the  last  extremity.'^ 

Hie  IStli  of  October,  16S5,  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  Uie  most  inauspicious  days  of  France.  It  has  tioii* 
bloil,  iiii]>ovGrished,  abased  her  for  many  generations. 

Tlie  jk'Jitiqwi  of  Uenry  IT.,  of  Richelieu,  of  Mazarin,  of  Louis 
Xl\,  Innidcif,  was  blasted.  It  was  no  longer  po^ble  to  preserve 
iho  natural  alliances'  of  France  in  Protestant  Europe  when  the 
world  redounded  with  the  lamentations  of  the  Ceformed  people. 
rn)t<«tantidm  K»e  against  lA»uis  XIV.;  it  foxmd  its  head  in 
William  of  i>rangi\  and  the  jvirliainontaiT  revolution  of  1688 
rwijvndcd  to  the  iv\val  outrage  of  16S5. 

KufcolJcd  alw^,  the  countxy  was  weaker  at  home.  Hie 
oiuigratioiu  of  which  wo  sluUl  speak  in  the  following  Book, 
inorvascvl  immensely.  The  sage  Vauban  wiv^e^  only  one  year 
aAer  the  i\^Tvxation«  that  France  had  lost  a  hundred  thousand 
inhaMiant^  ^xtv  millions  ol  cvxined  nvnev,  nine  thoosand  BtSi- 
onk  twi^ve  ibiHi^aiid  dlsci)>iini\i  soldics^  six  hundred  ^4firfft| 
asK)  her  m^^  d^mri^hiiu:  manofionmaBL  The  Duke  de  Saint- 
^uiv::)  sa\^  in  hfe»  lueiax'irsL  dktt  cvNmmen^e  w^as  mined  in  all  ili 
bnuivrhieiSs  and  ihi^  fcmnh  i^iut  cf  the  kingiktn  peroepciblj  de- 

Ftv'iUk  ihi;^  oBbsNsieiiu  vaLL  k^^rauK  zxake  the  remark.^  the  ftr- 
lui:^^  v*t  U>ui»  XIV.  dpecLiJBwI :  and  a  cew  y«ars  af^«  Taaqakhed 
at  l&ssbietsik  as  RamiII>K^  as  MalpJam^TSKC  tha^  k£s^«  s»  ^PI7 
attd  :^^  v£V«d  ^uri9^  ti!ur  1::^  ftsiIz\H  b^  rvzLfOL  a^mbiy  pmed 
p«Ak.v  ^.'f  Kitf\'(v.     U  w;fts:  ^cnao^  as  Tinx-oc.  oaly  cj^oa  tke 

tsu<s.  ^  V.\tt|{nw^  >H  V  l^etutifc  &i»  bcva^cQJE  b«dk  :&«  Fraaee  ef 
KW  ;Nwe(p>  gt  »):«all;;v  waa  oiMp^  wmmttiii  by  Ae 
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Uow.  Appearances  of  submission  and  respect  were  observed ; 
but  public  spirit  began  to  rise  against  tbe  omliipotence  of  the 
monarch.  They  asked  whether  the  nations  must  intrust  to  a 
single  man,  who  permits  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  mistresai 
by  a  confessor,  by  silly  superstitions,  or  by  a  foolish  passion  for 
personal  glory,  all  rights  and  all  power.  In  England  and  Hol- 
land popular  liberties  found  energetic  defenders.  In  France  the 
pious  Fenelon  took  the  initiative,  and  after  him  Massillon, 
Montesquieu,  Bousseau,  the  Abbes  Mably  and  Kaynal,  the  Prot- 
estant Necker,  and  Mirabeau.  These  men,  so  different  in  origin, 
ideas,  and  aim,  belong  to  the  same  fraternity.  ^ 

This  is  the  political  side  of  the  subject  In  a  moral  and  social 
view,  the  edicts  promulgated  &om  1660  to  1685,  the  dragoon- 
ades,  the  revocation,  and  the  acts  which  inevitably  succeeded, 
attacked,  in  their  very  foundations,  from  two  to  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  the  sacred  and  inviolable  principles  of  all  human 
society — religion,  the  family,  property.  Never  have  modem 
Socialists  gone  fiirther  in  their  theories  than  Louis  JLLV.,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  magistracy  went  against 
the  Protestants.    Let  each  bear  his  own  share  of  responsibility. 

Finally,  in  the  religious  aspect,  properly  called,  the  declara- 
tion of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  we  have  elsewhere  cited, 
on  the  effects  of  St.  Bartholomew,  finds  here  a  new  and  striking 
application.  In  considering  the  narrow  and  malicious  bigotry  of 
like  king,  the  despicable  intrigues  of  his  confessors,  the  odious 
profanations  sanctioned  by  the  clerical  body,  the  soldiers  trans* 
formed  into  missionaries,  the  calamity  and  blood  mingled  with 
religion,  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  trampled  under  foot  by 
those  who  were  specially  charged  with  their  defence,  the  higher 
daases  of  the  nation  rushed  headlong  into  skepticism.  At  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  court  was  full  of  unbelievers,  and  Vol- 
taire went  forth  all  armed  from  the  very  bosom  of  this  generation. 
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It  has  been  pretended  that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  popular.  K  that  be  trae,  it  is  the  most  biting  accu- 
sation against  the  Boman  Church  which  has  thus  educated,  thus 
moulded  France.  But  it  is  true  only  in  part.  The  revocation 
was  popular  with  the  priests,  who,  by  the  mouth  of  Fl^chier  and 
Bossuet,  exhorted  their  hearers  to  raise  to  heaven  their  thanks- 
givings and  acclamations.  It  was  popular  with  courtiers,  the 
Marquis  Dangeau,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  adored  even  the 
traces  of  the  steps  of  the  monarch.  It  was  popular  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
which  blincMy  followed  the  promptings  of  their  spiritual  guides. 
Perhaps,  to  say  all,  it  was  popular  with  certain  administrators, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  religious  unity  civil  and  political 
unity.  But  among  the  oflScers  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  among 
the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  even  among  the  noblesse  of  the 
court,  who  had  not  entirely  sacrificed  their  independence  of  mind, 
among  the  middle  classes,  who  were  to  increase  their  power  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  rule  in  the  nineteenth — among  these, 
was  the  revocation  popular?  What  we  have  said  above  allows, 
at  least,  to  doubt  it ;  and  if  there  remain  few  traces  of  their  oppo- 
sition, it  is  because  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  word  of  freedom 
heard  under  Louis  XIV. 

Finally,  every  interest  lost  by  the  revocation — ^royalty,  the 
political  power  of  France,  public  wealth,  industry,  morals,  the 
religious  spirit,  the  Catholic  clergy  themselves :  crime  engenders 
only  misfortune. 
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WKM  THB  BBVCKJATION  OF  THE  EDIOT  OF  NASTHB  TO  THl 

EDICT  OF  TOLERATION. 

(1685-1787.) 

I. 

Two  conflicting  sentiments  divide  this  new  period :  the  tradi- 
tional spirit  of  persecution,  which  still  inspires  cmel  ontrages, 
frightful  executions,  even  till  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  the  new  spirit  of  toleration,  which,  passing  from 
the  bosoms  of  a  few  good  men  into  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
from  these  writings  into  the  convictions  of  the  intelligent  classes, 
from  these  classes  to  the  magistracy,  and  the  councils  of  the 
king,  becomes  at  last  an  irresistible  influence,  and  constrains  the 
priests  themselves  to  bend  before  maxims  more  true,  more  moral, 
more  Christian  than  their  own. 

In  affixing  the  seal  of  State  to  the  Edict  of  Bevocation,  Chan- 
cellor Letellier  had  uttered,  with  an  accent  of  joy  and  triumph, 
the  JVunc  dindttia  of  Simeon.  He  believed,  and  Louis  XIV. 
with  him,  that  this  edict  would  end  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  then  that  all  recommenced. 

As  long  as  the  Protestants  had  something  to  lose,  were  it  only 
a  shadow  of  their  ancient  liberty,  were  it  but  the  hollow  name  of 
the  edict  of  Henry  lY.,  most  of  them  had  co^mied  themselves 
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within  the  limit  of  petitions  and  grievances.  They  hoped  always 
that  the  sanctity  of  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  would  awake 
again  in  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  and  they  carried  their  resig- 
nation so  far  as  to  make  this  expression  proverbial :  C^est  unepor 
tienc^  de  ImgueTwt.  But  when  they  had  lost  all,  absolutely  all, 
they  consulted  only  what  they  owed  to  their  conscience,  to  their 
insulted  faith;  and  by  their  perseverance  in  braving  the  most 
barbarous  edicts  at  the  price  of  exile,  the  galleys,  and  death, 
they  ended  by  tiring  out  the  very  ferocity  of  their  tormentors. 

A  grand  lesson  is  taught  by  the  epoch  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing :  tliat  it  is  easier  to  make  martyrs  than  apostates,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  sword,  except  by  exterminating  every  thing, 
(an  impossibility  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,)  recoils  before  the 
power  of  ideas. 

The  Act  of  Revocation  was  vigorously  executed  against  the 
pastors ;  they  even  surpassed  the  letter  of  the  edict,  which 
granted  a  delay  of  fifteen  days.  Claude  received  the  order  to 
depart  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  seditietiXj  as  Madame 
de  Maintenon  called  him,  was  accompanied  by  a  footman  of  the 
king,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  single  moment.  Hie 
other  pastors  of  Pains  obtained  two  days  for  preparations,  llioee 
in  the  provinces  had  a  little  more  time ;  but,  by  a  complete  sub* 
version  of  all  rights  of  nature  and  family,  they  took  from  them 
those  of  their  children  who  had  reached  their  seventh  year. 
Some  even  were  obliged  to  abandon  infants  at  the  breast,  and 
went  into  exile,  supporting  their  fainting  and  heart-brok^i 
wives. 

Many  abjurations  were  expected ;  these  were  very  few,  and  b^ 
sides,  the  pastors  who  had  succumbed  at  a  first  shock  of  stupor 
and  fiight,  almost  all  returned  to  their  former  fiuth.  Old  men 
of  eighty  and  ninety  years  were  seen  gathering  up  the  last  ro- 
mains  of  their  life  to  undertake  distant  journeys,  and  more  than 
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one  died  before  reachiug  the  asylum  where  he  was  to  rest  his 
vre&ry  foot  and  drooping  head. 

The  arrival  of  these  pastors  on  foreign  soil  produced  there  an 
indescribable  sensation. 

From  all  sides  the  people  flocked  together,  with  hearts  throb- 
bing with  indignation  and  pity,  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  to 
welcome  these  venerable  confessors  of  the  Gospel,  who,  with  the 
staff  of  the  traveller  in  hand,  tattered  garments,  worn  counte- 
nances, mourning  for  the  children  and  flocks  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  came  to  ask  a 
refuge  at  the  altars  of  hospitality.  An  immense,  a  terrible 
shriek  rose  throughout  Protestant  Christendom  against  Louis 
XIY.,  and  the  Catholics  themselves,  in  these  countries,  felt  the 
blush  of  shame  mantle  their  foreheads,  as  they  thought  of  their 
dishonored  Church. 

The  faithful,  in  great  numbers,  followed  their  leaders.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  laws,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  mer- 
ciless, condemned  the  men,  who  attempted  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, to  the  galleys  for  life ;  women  to  perpetual  confinement ; 
and  both  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property ;  the  abettors  of 
their  flight,  to  the  same  pimisliments,  and  afterwards  to  the  pen- 
alty of  death ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  promised  informers  a 
share  in  the  spoils  of  the  victims ;  emigration  spread  steadily 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIY.  was 
powerless. 

We  cannot  at  this  day  comprehend  such  legislation ;  for  if  the 
king  would  tolerate  but  one  religion  in  France,  he  at  least 
should  have  allowed  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  who  refused 
to  join  it,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  elementary  principle  of 
natural  justice  is  so  clear,  that  the  Spanish  Liquisition  and  the 
lieague  had  always  permitted  the  choice  between  abjuration  and 
banishment ;  but  Louis  XIY.,  by  an  unheard-of  abuse  of  power, 
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would  not  Buffer  it.    He  thought  only  of  his  jeoparded  gUfy^ 
and  did  not  see  that  no  one  compromised  it  more  than  himsdf.. 

The  language  of  these  ordinances  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  substance.  The  words  bore  a  terrible  import  Thus,  we  read 
that  flight  into  a  foreign  country  was  a  criminal  disobedience ;  as 
if  it  were  a  crime  to  abandon  all  rather  than  abjure  their  fiuiL 
We  read  further,  that  emigrants  were  guilty  of  ingratitude  for 
not  having  used  the  permission  to  return  to  France ;  as  if  the 
absolute  condition  of  their  return  had  not  been  the  revolt  against 
God  of  their  conscience!  Behold  how  low  Louis  XIV.  had 
descended  under  the  two-fold  promptings  of  his  own  pride,  and 
of  Pere  La  Chaise  ! 

Guards  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  towns,  at  the  fords  of 
rivers,  in  the  seaports,  on  the  bridges,  on  the  highways,  on  all 
the  by-ways  which  led  to  the  frontiers,  and  thousands  of  peas- 
ants  joined  the  troops  posted  from  point  to  point  to  gain  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  arrested  the  fugitives.  But  all 
was  in  vain.  The  emigrants  purchased  passports  from  the  secre- 
taries of  the  governors  themselves,  or  the  clerks  of  ministers  of 
State.  They  bribed  the  guards  with  gold,  and  paid  even  six 
thousand,  eight  thousand  livres  for  their  escape.  Some,  with 
more  boldness,  crossed  the  frontier  sword  in  hand. 

The  greatest  part  travelled  by  night  through  by-paths,  and 
skulked  by  day  from  cavern  to  cavern.  They  had  IHneradres 
written  out  for  this  new  kind  of  travel.  They  descended  preci- 
pices, or  scaled  the  peaks  of  mountains,  under  all  sorts  of  dis- 
guises. Shepherds,  pilgrims,  soldiers,  hunters,  valets,  merchants, 
mendicants — ^these  were  the  guises  of  the  frigitives.  Some,  the 
better  to  escape  all  suspicion,  feigned  to  sell  rosaries  and  chap- 
lets. 

An  eye-witness,  Benoit,  gives  long  recitals :  ^^  Women  of  rank, 
aged  even  sixty  and  seventy  years,  who  had  never,  so  to  speak, 
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set  foot  on  the  ground  to  walk,  except  in  their  apartments  or  in 
an  avenue,  travelled  eighty  and  a  hundred  leagues  to  some  vil- 
lage which  a  guide  had  pointed  out  to  them.  Damsels  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  of  all  conditions,  undertook  the  same  perilous 
journeys.  They  trundled  wheelbarrows,  they  carried  manure- 
baakets  and  burdens.  They  disfigured  their  faces  by  paints, 
which  bronzed  their  complexion ;  by  pomatum,  or  juices,  which 
bloated  the  skin,  or  shrivelled  it  up.  Many  girls  and  women 
were  seen  feigning  to  be  sick,  mute,  mad.  Some  were  dis- 
guised as  men ;  and  some,  being  too  delicate  and  too  small  to 
pass  for  full-grown  men,  took  the  dress  of  lackeys,  and  followed 
on  foot  through  the  mud  a  guide  on  horseback,  who  played  the 
master.  Some  of  these  females  arrived  at  Botterdam  in  their 
assumed  dress,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  before  they 
had  time  to  change  their  apparel,  and  gave  there  public  marks 
of  repentance  for  their  forced  abjuration."  * 

The  passage  by  sea  facilitated  the  escape  of  a  multitude  of  the 
Protestants.  They  concealed  themselves  in  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, and  in  hogsheads  under  supplies  of  coal.  They  packed 
themselves  in  the  holds  of  ships ;  and  there  were  children  who 
passed  whole  weeks  in  these  insupportable  lurking-holes  witho|it 
uttering  a  single  cry,  lest  they  should  betray  themselves.  Some- 
times they  took  to  the  open  sea  in  rude  boats,  without  having 
dared  to  take  provisions,  and  with  only  a  little  brackish  water  or 
800W  to  refresh  themselves,  and  mothers  thus  moistened  the  Upe 
of  their  babes. 

Thousands  of  emigrants  perished  from  hardship,  cold,  hunger, 
shipwreck,  and  the  balls  of  soldiers.  Thousands  more  were 
•eixed,  chained  with  assassins,  dragged  through  the  realm  to 
inspire  more  terror  in  their  co-religionists,  and  condemned  to 

>  T.  V.  pp.  958,  954. 
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row  among  the  gallej-elaves.  The  galleys  of  Marseilles  were 
filled  with  these  miserable  wretches,  among  whom  were  seen 
former  magistrates,  officers,  nobles,  and  old  men.  Hie  woman 
crowded  the  convents  and  the  tower  of  Constance  at  Aigaes- 
Mortes.  But  neither  menaces,  barriers,  dangers,  nor  puniah- 
ments  could  prevail  against  the  energy  and  the  heroic  perse- 
verance  of  the  oppressed. 

The  court  was  alarmed  at  the  depopulation  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  ruin  of  industry.  They  believed  that  what  had  driven 
so  many  Frenchmen  out  of  France  was  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but 
the  charm  of  a  peril  to  brave,  and  for  one  day  they  left  all 
the  passages  free.  The  next  day  they  closed  them,  for  it  only 
increased  the  emigration. 

Affected  at  so  great  and  so  imposing  a  calamity,  foreign 
nations  rivalled  each  other  in  sympathy  for  the  refugees.  Eng^ 
land,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  gener 
ously  contributed  to  their  first  necessities;  and  never  did  it 
appear  more  true,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  that  charitj 
draws  from  a  fountain  which  is  never  exhausted.  The  more 
they  gave,  the  more,  it  seemed,  that  they  had  still  to  give. 
Private  individuals  rivalled  governments  in  the  distribution  of 
aid.  They  went  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  they  furnished  them  with 
means  of  labor,  with  homes,  even  temples ;  and  they  paid  foot 
this  liberal  hospitality  by  the  example  of  their  faith,  an  honest 
life,  and  an  industrious  activity,  which  enriched  their  adopted 
countries.  "  The  French  Protestants  brought  to  England,"  says 
Lemontey,  "  the  secret  and  the  working  of  precious  machines, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  its  prodigious  wealth,  while  the  just 
complaint  of  these  proscribed  persons  cemented  in  Augsbui^;  a 
league  of  vengeance." ' 

'  JBnai  tur  PHaUm,  mnuuxki^ue  de  LouU  XIV,  p.  418. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the  number  of  the  refugees. 
We  have  abeady  noticed  the  estimates  of  Yauban.  An  intend- 
ant  of  the  Saintonge  wrote,  in  1698,  that  his  province  had  lost 
a  hundred  thousand  Protestants.  The  Languodoc  had  lost  from 
finrty  to  fifty  thousand  before  the  war  of  the  Ccmiisarda^  and  the 
Gnyenne  at  least  as  many.  The  emigration  was  proportionably 
greater  still  in  the  Lyonnais  and  the  Dauphiny,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  frontiers.  Entire  villages  were  abandoned, 
and  many  towns  became  half  deserted.  The  manufactories 
ceased  by  hundreds;  there  were  some  establishments  which 
entirely  disappeared,  ajid  vast  tracts  of  land  wanted  hands  to 
cultivate  them. 

Yoltaire  says  that  in  the  space  of  three  years  nearly  fifty 
thousand  families  left  the  kingdom,  and  were  followed  by  a 
great  many  others.  A  pastor  of  the  Desert,  Antoine  Court, 
raised  the  number  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi  believes,  that  in  taking  the  least  number,  there  re< 
niained  in  France  a  little  more  than  a  million  of  Protestants,  and 
that  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  established  themselves 
abroad.  A  writer  hostile  to  the  Keformation,  M.  Gapefigue,  who 
oonsulted  the  records  of  the  provinces,  states  the  emigration  at 
285  or  230,000  souls,  namely:  1580  ministers,  2300  elders, 
15,j000  noblemen,  and  the  remainder  composed  chiefly  of  mer- 
diants  and  artisans.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  intendants 
made  these  estimates  during  the  first  years  of  the  revocation, 
and  that  they  had  an  interest  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
emigrants,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  n^ligence. ' 


'  Cbpefiqae,  Louit  XIV,  U  11.  obap.  24,  p.  258.  The  aathor  is  nuBUken  in  regard 
to  tlie  nnmber  of  pestora,  or  else  he  plaoed  in  hin  list  professore,  stndents  in  theology, 
tad  other  pcrBons  indirectlj  attoohed  to  the  eccleeiastic&l  profession.  Bolhi^res  also 
spssks  of  two  thousand  ministers.  Elias  Benoit,  much  better  informed  in  this  matter, 
sinos  he  was  himself  one  of  the  refhgee  pastors,  makes  the  number  amount  to  only 
tavm  handred. 
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It  appears  probable  to  us,  that  from  1669  to  1760  the  emigra- 
tion, more  than  once  renewed  or  suspended,  according  to  the 
alternations  of  persecution  and  repose,  took  fit>m  France,  de- 
ducting those  who  returned  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  yinir  w 
Juve  hundred  thousand  persons,  who  belonged,  generallj,  to  the 
most  enlightened,  industrious,  and  moral  portion  of  the  na- 
tion. 

From  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  refugees  were  seen  to  pass 
through  the  city  of  Greneva  in  a  single  week.  England  formed 
eleven  regiments  of  those  who  wished  to  take  arms,  and  built 
in  the  city  of  London  twenty-two  French  churches.  An  entire 
faubourg  of  this  metropolis  was  peopled  with  them.  Holland 
regained  more  than  Louis  XTV.  had  made  it  lose  by  his  invar 
sions,  and  colonies  of  Huguenots  settled  even  in  North  America, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  name  and  that  of  their 
children  has  everywhere  remained  in  honor. 

This  emigration  has  been  sometimes  compared  with  that  of 
1792  ;  but  there  were  more  differences  than  resemblances.  Hie 
emigrants  of  the  Revolution  had  lost  only  aristocratic  privileges; 
the  refugees  of  the  revocation  had  been  despoiled  of  their  rights, 
and  even  of  religious  and  civil  existence. 

The  former,  at  least  those  who  emigrated  first,  left  their  conn- 
try  because  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  national  law ;  the 
latter,  because  they  had  been  stripped  of  it.  The  emigration  of 
1792  was  confined  to  but  a  single  class  of  persons  who  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  profession  of  arms ;  the  emigration  of 
1685  embraced  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  nation-^men  of 
business,  manufacturers,  artisans,  husbandmen.  Hence  the  refu- 
gees founded  nimierous  and  useful  settlements,  many  of  which 
still  remain ;  while  the  latter  left  nowhere  lasting  traces  of  their 
passage. 

It  is  equally  difGicult  to  calculate  the  number  of  Proteetants 
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who  perished  in  attempts  at  emigration,  in  separate  struggles, 
prisons,  galleys,  and  on  the  scaffolds,  from  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Edict  of  Toleration  under  Louis  XVI. 
M.  de  Sismondi  thinks  that  as  many  died  as  emigrated,  and  he 
makes  them  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.  The  number  ap- 
pears to  us  an  exaggeration.  Yet  Boulainvillers  asserts,  that 
under  the  administration  of  Lamoignon  de  Baville,  in  the  single 
province  of  Languedoc,  a  hundred  thousand  persons  were  vic- 
tims of  premature  death,  and  that  a  tentli  part  of  tliem  perished 
by  fire,  the  gallows,  or  the  wheel.  We  must  probably  add  a 
hmidred  thousand  more  for  the  rest  of  Hie  realm  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  sacri- 
ficed after  an  edict  of  pacification  which  had  lasted  nearly  ninety 
years: — ^behold  the  new  and  bloody  hecatombs  immolated  upon 
the  altars  of  intolerance. 


XIV. 


The  Protestants  (we  can  properly  now  give  them  this  name, 
which  became  almost  universal,  even  in  ecclesiastical  documents) 
who  had  remained  in  the  kingdom,  were  still  exposed  to  dragoon- 
ades,  after  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  whenever  they  attempted 
to  raise  their  heads.  Those  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  of 
the  district  of  Metz,  had  hoped  for  safety  in  their  privileged 
position,  but  they  were  subjected  to  the  same  outrages.  They 
spared  only  the  Lutherans  of  Alsace,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  protected,  besides,  by  recent  diplomatic  agreements. 

At  Paris  some  moderation  was  observed,  from  fear  of  disturb- 
ing, as  we  have  already  said,  the  £§tes  and  the  quiet  of  Louis 
XIV.  Nevertheless,  four  days  after  the  revocation,  the  temple 
of  CSiarenton  was  razed  to  the  last  stone,  and  the  members  of  the 
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flock  received  orders  to  join,  without  delay,  the  religion  of  the 
king. 

As  they  did  not  hasten  to  obey,  the  principal  elders  were  im- 
prisoned by  lettrea  de  cacJt-et  Tlie  Marquis  de  Seignelay  ttien 
summoned  to  his  hotel  a  hundred  notables,  and  enjoined  them, 
in  presence  of  the  procurator-general  and  the  lieutenant  of  police,  ' 
La  Reynie,  to  sign  immediately  an  act  of  reunion.  Several  cried 
out  against  this  brutal  mode  of  proceeding :  the  doors  were  shut 
upon  them,  and  they  were  told,  with  stem  menaces,  that  they 
should  not  go  out  till  they  had  obeyed.  Disgraceful  ambus- 
cade, act  of  violence  and  extortion,  worthier  of  a  bandit  of 
Calabria  than  of  a  secretary  of  State,  the  son  of  the  great  Col- 
bert! 

All  the  Protestants  of  France  were  compelled,  by  the  terms 
of  the  edict,  to  place  their  children  under  the  Catholic  schools 
and  catechism.  A  new  ordinance  ordered  the  seizure  of  chil- 
dren from  five  to  sixteen  years,  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  still  professing  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  intrusting  of 
them  to  Catholic  relatives,  or  placing  them  elsewhere. 

But  this  law  was  above  the  possibility  of  execution.  There 
were  not  schools,  convents,  or  hospitals  enough  in  France  to 
receive  so  many  victims.  They  limited  themselves,  then,  to 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  children  of  the  rich,  who  could  pay 
an  alimentary  pension,  and  upon  young  girls  in  particular. 
These  odious  seizures  were  renewed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
century,  and  many  families  have  preserved  of  them  the  moumfiil 
souvenirs. 

They  made  war  upon  books  at  the  same  time  as  upon  persoiiB. 
The  officers  received  an  order  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  Protest- 
ants, with  the  list  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  seize  suspected  writings.  These  searches,  reneirad 
from  time  to  time,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  precious  woiiol^ 
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even  to  the  last  copy.    The  Bible  itself,  the  Bible,  above  all,  was 
oonfiscated,  and  bomt  with  persevering  animosity. 

The  priests  were  too  few  to  give  regular  instructions  to  this 
multitude  of  pretended  converts.  They  employed  Capuchins, 
and  otiier  people  of  the  same  sort,  coarse,  impudent,  illiterate, 
and  some  without  morals.  They  excited  among  the  Protestants 
only  scorn  and  disgust  Children  shut  their  mouths  by  their  ob- 
jections, and  persons  of  mature  age  became  rooted  in  their 
aversion  towards  a  Church  which  was  served  by  such  minis- 
ters. 

It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  new  severities  to  extort  acts  of 
Catholicity.  The  curates  made  a  call  upon  the  JFr^re  retmtSy 
who  were  seated  on  separate  benches,  and  the  unhappy  persons 
who  would  not  attend  mass  or  communion  were  exposed  to  a  se- 
vere punishment  The  soldiers  lent  a  hand  in  this  inqubition, 
and  intendants,  or  contractors  of  the  revenues,  who  were  not 
willing  to  restore  the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Protestants,  established  inspectors  in  the  parishes,  who  were  to 
notice  whether  the  new  converts  attended  regularly  at  the  mass, 
how  they  behaved,  whether  they  performed  the  Pasclial  commu- 
nion, and  faithfully  observed  the  commandments  of  the  Church. 
It  was  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
riee,  and  Frenchmen  were  treated  as  the  savages  of  Paraguay 
were  by  the  Jesuits.  This  was  too  much ;  Louis  XIY.  gave  a 
secret  order  to  the  intendants  to  interfere  no  longer  in  acts  of 
private  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  Protestants,  on  all  sides,  rose  up  again.    Filled 
.  with  horror  of  the  Catholicism  which  they  had  feigned  to  em- 
brace under  the  sabres  of  the  dragoons,  and  execrating  the  law 
which,  by  an  infamous  sacrilege,  ordered  them  to  partake  of  the 

oonununion  of  the  Soman  Church,  although  they  believed  not 

27 
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its  dogmas — shame,  remorse,  the  necessity  of  ezpiiling  the  fink 
they  had  committed — all  served  to  reanimate  their  ooangSi 
They  held  assemblies  in  the  deserts,  on  monntain  sommits,  in 
the  depths  of  ravines,  and  pledged  each  other,  in  the  name  of 
Crod,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Beformed  fiuth. 

The  opposition  manifested  itself  particolaily  in  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  the  Yivarais,  and  the  Cevennes,  which  afforded  retreats  al- 
most inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  the  soldier.  There  the  princi- 
pal incidents  of  our  history  centre.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Keformation,  the  first  rank  belonged  to  the  provinces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  Next  came  the  B6am,  the  Poitoa, 
the  Gnyenne,  and  the  Saintonge.  At  length  the  Bef<»ination 
stands  erect,  so  to  speak,  only  on  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Languedoc  The  other  provinces  of  the  South  followed  die 
movement,  but  later,  and  with  little  idat.  The  Centre,  the  WesI, 
and  the  North  for  a  long  time  confined  themselves  to  the  silence 
of  private  worship. 

We  shall  remark,  also«  that  the  assemblies  of  the  ProtestmtB, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  and  the  opening  of  die 
eighteenth,  offered  a  strikftig  trait  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
early  days  of  Farel  and  Calvin ;  for  they  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  poor  and  obscure.  The  peasants  of  the  Cevennes 
gave  their  hand  to  the  artisans  of  Meaux.  The  nobles  and  tike 
rich  had  abjured,  or  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands,  and  tbose 
who  had  neither  fied  nor  perished*  remained  in  retirement.  Fram 
1559  to  li)S5^  the  French  Reiormation  embraced  great  familieB, 
who  brought  to  its  aid«  perhaps,  less  of  the  religious  spirit  than 
oi  p<ditical  pa£siv>ns ;  after  the  revocation,  it  was  regenerated 
among  the  popular  masses,  and  firom  them  received  a  vign*,  a 
devotion,  a  constancy,  it  had  never  known  before. 

At  the  news  of  these  assemblies,  a  few  pastors  returned  tD 
Franoe ;  and,  as  they  were  not  sufficient  for  the  woric,  tbey  were 
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by  persoDB  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  o(  predioanta. 
These  were  husbandmen,  day-laborers^  Herdsmen,  who,  with  no 
odier  preparation  than  the  fervor  of  their  zeal,  rose  in  the  aa- 
Mmbliee,  and  fix>m  the  abundance  of  their  heaicts  addressed 
to  their  hearus  pions  ezhortatLons,  Some  disorders  in  belief 
•nd  oondnct  leenlted  firom  it,  of  which  we   shall  have   to 


On  hearing  that  the  new  oonverts  had  recommenced  their 
worehip,  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  the  Jesuits  were  trans- 
ported wi£h  uncontrollable  rage.  It  was  a  phrensy.  Sen- 
tence of  deaUi  was  pronounced,  in  the  month  \  of  July,  1686, 
against  the  pasters  who  had  returned  to  France ;  and  those  who 
lent  fliem  succor,  an  asylum,  or  any  assistance  whatever,  were 
eondenmed  to  the  galleys  tor  life ;  a  reward  of  five  thousand  five 
Inmdred  livres  to  one  who  seized,  or  secured  the  seizure  of  a  min- 
ister ;  in  jSne,  the  sezttence  of  death  against  those  surprised  in  an 
anembly.  We  ask,  how  the  el^ant  court  of  Louis  XIV.  could 
decree  this  law,  of  which  cannibals  themselyes  would*  have  been 
ashamed? 

The  soldiers  began  on  all  sides  t6  hunt  the  Fh>te6tantB ; — ^it 
was,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  a  chase  in  a  grand  cover.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Trousse,  nephew  of  Madame  de  S^vign6,  who 
commanded  in  the  Cevennes,  continually  scoured  the  country 
with  a  body  of  troops.  When  he  heard  the  Protestants  praying 
or  chanting  psalms,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  wild  beasts.  These  poor  people  were  without  arms ; 
they  made  no  resistance;  the  boldest  threw  stones  in  flying; 
and  if  they  could  not  escape,  they  waited  death  on  their  knees, 
raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  or  embracing  each  other.  The 
truthful  and  upright  pastor,  Antoine  Court,  said  that  he  had  been 
fbmished  with  an  exact  list  of  the  assemblies  massacred  in  va- 
rious places,  and  that  there  were  some  encounters  in  which  three 
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or  four  hundred  persouB,  old  men,  women,  yoxmg  childr^ 
left  dead  on  the  spot 

In  the  time  of  the  Albigenses  or  the  massacres  of  Herindol, 
they  would  have  made  an  end  of  these  assemblies  by  killing  all, 
murdering  the  last  child  on  the  hearth  of  the  paternal  fireside. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  manners  had  already  become  less 
barbarous  than  the  laws ;  they  did  not  dare  to  strike  down  more 
than  half,  and  after  cruel  effusions  of  blood,  they  were  obliged  to 
stop.* 

This  retrograde  step  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  Prot- 
estants were  on  the  bed  of  death,  fearing  no  more  the  cmeltieB 
of  men,  and  contemplating  the  judgment  of  God,  they  refused 
to  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  A  new  law  followed, 
not  less  atrocious  than  preceding  ones,  but  it  could  not  long  be 
executed.  Galleys,  or  confinement  for  life,  with  confiscation  oi 
property,  for  the  sick  who  should  recover,*  aft»r  having  rejected 
the  sacrament ;  and  if  they  did  not  recover,  vengeance  on  their 
corpses,  which  were  to  be  drawn  on  the  hurdle  and  thrown  to  the 
carrion-field. 

llulhidres  says  that,  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Louis  XIV^ 
they  persuaded  him  this  law  would  be  simply  a  threat ;  but  in 
some  places  it  was  executed  by  the  priests  and  the  rabble,  aivd 
the  soil  of  France  was  polluted  by  hideous  spectacles. 

Certain  Protestants  themselves  called  the  curate,  in  their  last 
moments,  to  reaflirm  their  refusal  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  because  they  wished  to  make  some  reparation  before 
God  and  before  men.  Then  the  cor})se8,  or  the  fragments  of 
them,  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  acrosa  mud-holes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bowlings  of  an  infuriated  populace : — a  scene  so 
horrible,  that,  in  the  environs  of  Calais,  an  executioner  took  to 
flight  not  to  participate  in  it ;  but  they  compelled  him  to  retom, 
flirough  dread  of  death.  Elsewhere,  ^y  even  forced  the  Protest- 
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ants '  themselves  to  drag  the  bodies  of  their  brethren.  One  of 
Aem  fainted,  and  fell ;  he  was  killed  by  a  soldier,  and  thrown 
upon  the  same  hurdle.  Guards  were  posted  by  corpses,  to  pre- 
vent the  families  from  taking  them  away  and  digging  for  them 
a  secret  grave. 

Again  they  had  overstepped  the  limit  of  the  possible  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  All  honorable  men,  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants,  cried  out  with  horror ;  and,  without  formally  re- 
voking the  law,  the  intendants  were  ordered  not  to  execAe  it 
except  in  extreme  cases.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal afiairs  wrote  to  them,  the  5th  of  February,  1687,  that  his 
majesty  released  them,  to  some  extent,  from  the  execution  of 
the  ordinance.  "  In  regard  to  those,"  said  he,  "  who,  in  dying, 
make  snch  declarations  (the  refusal  of  the  sacraments)  from  a 
simple  motive  of  obstinacy,  and  whose  relatives  testify  their  dis- 
approbation, it  will  be  well  not  to  stir  the  thing,  and  to  abstain 
fiom  procedure.  For  this  end,  his  majesty  thinks  it  proper  that 
you  should  infonn  the  ecclesiastics  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
these  cases,  to  summon  so  hastily  the  judges  to  be  witnesses,  in 
order  not  to  be  obliged  to  execute  the  declaration  in  all  its  ex- 
tent." This  applied  to  those  curates  who,  bearing  the  viaticum, 
escorted  judges  and  bailiffs,  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
popnlace. 

Thus,  difficulties  arose  at  the  moment  when  they  hoped  all  were 
overcome.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  since  they  could  not 
iQassacre  a  million  of  Frenchmen :  it  was  to  retrace  their  steps; 
bat  they  lacked  the  courage,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Yao- 
ban,  who,  from  the  year  1686,  had  dared  to  pronounce  the  word 
of  retractaUan^  and  they  vacillated  between  the  impossibility  of 
victory  and  the  dishonor  of  contradicting  themselv^. 

The  prisons  were  gorged ;  the  galleys  crowded.  As  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  all  these  convicts,  they  transported  a  great 
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number  of  them  to  America,  where  they  almoet  all  miserabljr 
perished.  Some  of  those  who  remained  in  the  State  gaUeya,  or 
were  condemned  to  die,  exhibited  grimd  examples  of  fidelity  and 
perseverance.  Jurieu  enumerated  them  in  his  Pastoral  lMen% 
published  every  fifteen  days,  immediately  after  the  reTOcation. 
We  can  borrow  fix)m  him  only  two  or  three  illustrations,  and 
these  we  must  greatly  abridge. 

An  old  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  Elias  Neau,  had  been  sent 
to  th9  penitentiary  of  Marseilles,  for  having  tried  to  expatriate 
himself.  There  he  became  a  missionary  and  preacher.  He  ex- 
horted his  brethren,  consoled  them,  and  showed  himself  a  model 
of  virtue.  "  I  wish,"  wrote  he  to  his  pastor,  who  had  fled  into 
Holland,  ^'  no  harm  to  those  who  have  bound  me  with  the  chaiiL 
On  the  contrary,  in  thinking  to  do  me  an  evil,  they  have  done 
me  a  great  good ;  for  I  conceive  now  that  true  liberty  consists  in 
being  freed  fi*om  sin." 

Tlie  Catholic  chaplain,  seeing  that  he  fortified  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  treated  him  as  one  infected  with  the  plague,  a  poi- 
soner, and  even  declared  that  he  would  say  mass  no  more,  so 
long  as  this  man  was  in  the  galley.  Elias  Neau  was  then  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  of  the  citadel  in  1694.  . 

He  remained  there  several  years,  deprived  of  the  sxm,  the  air, 
and  often  of  food,  covered  with  a  sack,  the  cap  of  a  galley-slave 
on  his  head,  unable  to  receive  books,  even  Catholic  books,  and 
yet  he  wrote  to  his  pastor :  "  If  I  told  you  of  our  want  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  of  nature,  the  Son  of  grace  shone  with  his  divine  beams 
in  our  hearts,  (lie  had  two  companions  in  his  prison)  1  ...  It  is 
true  that  we  often  have  painful  moments,  and  which  are  dreadful 
for  the  flesh ;  but  God  is  always  near  us  to  silence  them,  and 
sweeten  the  bitterness  by  his  infinite  goodness." 

Elias  Neau  was  set  at  liberty  with  other  victims  of  the  Prot- 
estant faiti),  by  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  England.    We 
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are  reminded  that  France  had  already  suffered  a  like  shame 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  IL ' 

The  preachers  and  pastors  had  nothing  to  expect  but  death. 
There  was  neither  pardon  nor  pity  for  them.  The  first  one 
brought  to  punishment  was  a  young  man  of  Nismes,  named  Ful- 
cran  Eey.  He  had  just  finished  his  theological  studies,  and  had 
not  yet  received  the  pastoral  consecration.  He,  however,  began 
to  preach,  ^'  knowing,^'  says  Jurieu,  ^'  that  when  the  house  is  on 
fire  every  body  should  try  to  put  it  out"  Eey  had  taken  care  to 
write  a  favorable  letter  to  his  father,  knowing  that  he  woult  not 
lopg  escape  the  persecutors.  He  was,  indeed,  betrayed  by  a 
wretch,  and  seized  in  the  town  of  Andnze. 

They  resorted  both  to  promises  and  threats  to  make  him  change 
his  religion.  The  priests,  the  judges,  the  intendant,  promised 
him  all  sorts  of  favors  if  he  would  abjure,  and  a  terrible  punish- 
ment if  he  did  not  Every  thing  was  powerless  against  his 
fidelity.  Key  had  accepted  martyrdom  in  advance.  He  asked 
only  one  thing :  it  was,  not  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
fiither  and  his  mother,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  by  the  power 
of  natural  affection. 

When  they  read  to  him  the  sentence  which  condemned  him 
to  be  hanged,  after  being  put  to  the  rack,  he  said :  '^  They  treat 
me  more  gently  than  my  Saviour  was  treated  in  condemning  me 
to  so  mild  a  death.  I  had  prepared  myself  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  or  to  be  burned."  And  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  ren- 
dered thanks  to  God. 

Having  met,  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  several  who  had  ab- 
jured, and  seeing  them  bathed  in  tears,  he  addressed  them  with 
fraternal  exhortations.    He  desired  to  confess  his  &ith  from  the 


-  ^  mde  the  HUtoire  abr%6e  des  soafifranoea  da  aiear  EU«  N«aa  rar  les  gtlteM  et  dam 
les  eachota  de  Marsoille.    Rotterd.  1701. 
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top  of  the  scaffold.  "  But  they  feared,"  says  Jurien,  "  a  sermon 
preached  from  such  a  pulpit,  and  by  such  a  preacher,  and  placed 
around  the  gallows  several  drwms^  which  they  ordered  to  he  struck 
dt  once^  Fulcran  Key  died  at  Beaucaire,  the  7th  of  July,  1686, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

Astounding  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  1  Who  would  have 
said  to  Louis  XIV.  that  his  greatgrandson,  a  king  of  France, 
would  also  have  his  voice  drowned  by  dnims  upon  the  scaffold? 
Princes,  beware  how  ye  give  your  subjects  spectacles  of  atrocious 
murders.  Ye  are  men,  like  others,  and  disastrous  days  may  rise 
upon  your  heads  I 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  martyrs  of  this  epoch,  the  one  who 
left  the  most  lasting  souvenirs  of  admiration  and  sorrow  in  the 
heart  of  the  Protestants,  was  Claude  Brousson.  Bom  at  Nismes 
in  1647,  he  had  practised  at  the  bar  of  Castres  and  Toulouse, 
So  long  as  he  could  defend,  before  the  courts,  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  churches,  he  sought  no  other  vocation ;  but  when  they 
shut  his  mouth  as  an  advocate,  he  reopened  it  as  a  preacher. 
They  offered  him  in  vain  a  place  as  counsellor  to  the  parliament 
if  he  would  change  his  religion ;  the  conscience  of  Claude  Brous- 
son w^as  not  to  be  sold. 

He  was  consecrated  to  the  holy  ministry  in  the  Cevennes, 
while  the  guns  were  thundering,  which  scattered  death  throngh 
the  ranks  of  his  brethren  ;  and  from  that  hour,  having  no  shelter 
but  the  wild  rocks,  the  forest,  or  some  isolated  cabin,  he  an- 
nounced, without  ceasing,  the  words  of  the  Gk)spel.  When  he 
was  pressed  too  closely,  he  abandoned  France ;  but  he  returned 
soon,  called  by  his  affection  and  the  lamentations  of  the  people. 
His  wife,  his  friends,  attempted  more  than  once,  but  in  vain,  to 
retain  him. 

A  price  was  set  on  his  head  in  1693,  and  a  reward  of  five  hm)- 
dred  louis  offered  to  whoever  would  deliver  him  up  dead  or 
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alive.  Brousson  replied  to  this  proclamation  only  by  a  simple 
and  calm  vindication,  addressed  to  the  intendant  of  the  province. 

The  same  spirit  pervades  his  sermons,  which  appeared  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1695,  under  this  title :  La  manne  mystique  du  de- 
wrt  It  is  natural  that  discourses' written  by  an  exile,  under  a 
forest  oak,  or  on  a  rock  in  a  torrent,  and  pronounced  in  assem- 
blies where  the  dead  were  often  strewn  as  on  a  battle-field,  would 
wear  an  exalted,  sombre  enthusiasm.  Kothing  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears in  this  myatw  racmna.  The  orator  has  a  language  more 
moderate,  more  mild  than  that  of  Saurin,  in  the  quiet  Church  of 
the  Hague  :  he  sees  in  persecutions  only  the  hand  of  God,  and 
he  is  vehement  only  when  he  censures  his  auditors. 

Claude  Brousson  was  at  last  arrested  at  Oleron,  in  the  B6am, 
in  1698,  and  conveyed  to  Montpellier.  He  might  have  fled 
while  travelling  on  the  canal  of  the  South ;  he  did  not,  for  he 
folt  that  his  hour  had  come.  In  his  interrogatory,  he  accepted 
without  any  hesitation  the  accusations  which  touched  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  but  he  disavowed  in  the  most  positive 
terms  a  reproach  entirely  false :  that  of  having  conspired  to  in- 
troduce into  France  the  Marshal  de  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army. 

The  4th  of  November,  he  mounted  the  scaflfold,  and  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  tlie  rolling  of  eighteen  drams.  "  I  have  exe- 
cuted more  than  two  hundred  victims,"  said  the  executioner,  a 
few  days  after ;  ^^  but  no  one  made  me  tremble  like  M.  Brousson. 
When  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  the  commissary  and  the 
judges  were  paler  and  more  trembling  than  he,  who  lift;ed  his 
eyes  to  heaven  in  prayer  to  God.  I  would  have  fled,  if  I  could,  to 
avoid  putting  to  death  so  honest  a  man.  K  I  dared  to  speak,  I 
should  have  numy  things  to  say  about  him :  certainly,  he  died 
like  asainf 
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When  the  calamities  which  had  followed  the  Edict  of  JEtevoeir 
tion  were  folly  known,  and  to  what  extremities  the  council  wero 
reduced  to  support  the  mock  fiction  of  the  unity  of  fiuth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  soul-inspiring  protestations  began  to  be 
heard. 

The  Jansenists  must  be  cited  first  They  said  that  their  hair 
stood  on  end  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrilegious  communions  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  heretics,  and  repulsed,  as  a  monstrouft 
irreverence  against  God  himself,  the  proselytism  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  terror  of  the  dragoons,  the  galleys,  and  the  scaf- 
folds. 

The  Bishops  of  Grenoble  and  Saint-Fons  merit  here  the  most 
honorable  notice.  The  first  addressed  to  the  curates  of  his  dio- 
cese a  letter  condemning  the  forced  communions.  The  second 
wrote  to  the  commandant  of  the  troops  that  all  violence  in  such 
a  matter  was  impious.  ^^  These  are,"  said  he,  ^^  veritable  sacri- 
leges. It  should  be  desired  for  these  poor  unfortunates  who  com- 
mit them,  and  for  the  ministers  of  the  altar  who  are  the  instru- 
ments of  tliis  abomination,  that  they  should  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  says  the  Scripture,  with  mill-stones  round  their  necks ; 
for  they  not  only  confirm  the  Huguenots  in  their  unbelief,  but 
they  shake  still  further  by  it  the  wavering  &ith  of  the  Catho- 
lics." 

Honest  and  pious  curates  refused,  also,  to  perform  the  office  of 
accusers,  and  to  torment  to  death  the  souls  who  did  not  wish 
their  ministry.  But  the  Jesuits  and  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
persisted  in  recommending  and  employing  severe  measures. 
Fenelon  wrote  from  Saintonge,  in  1686 :  "  The  Jesuits  cany 
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here  heads  of  iron,  who  apeak  to  the  Protestants,  for  this  world, 
odIj  of  fines  and  prisons ;  and  for  the  other,  onlj  of  the  devil 
and  hell.  We  have  had  infinite  trouble  to  prevent  these  good 
Fathers  from  breaking  forth  against  our  mildness/' 

A  singular  spectacle,  at  first  sight,  to  behold  on  one  side  the 
Jesuits,  with  a  piety  so  equivocal,  with  morals  so  accommodating, 
the  inventors  of  the  divotion  adaee^  advocating  the  most  atrocious 
proceedings  against  the  Protestants^  and,  on  the  other,  the  Jan- 
senists,  so  rigid  in  their  articles  of  &ith,  so  austere  in  their  prac- 
tioea,  insisting  upon  conciliating  moderation.  But  the  astonishment 
oeasee  when  we  reflect  that,  for  the  one  party,  it  especially  con- 
cerned the  question  of  authority ;  and  for  the  other,  sincerity. 
The  former  were  content  with  indifferent  Catholics,  provided 
their  head  was  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  Church ;  the  latter 
wished  for  true  Catholics,  and  could  not  look  for  them  in  soldiers 
and  butchers. 

The  appointment  of  M.  de  N oailles,  afterwards  cardinal,  to  the 
See  of  Paris,  gave  some  power  to  the  Jansenist  party,  which  had 
never  been  completely  banished  from  the  court  or  the  councils. 
The  archbishop  addressed  to  the  king  a  memorial,  in  which  he 
eihorted  him  to  take  measures  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Qhristianity.  He  was  seconded  by  statesmen  who  considered 
principally  the  political  bearings  of  the  question.  The  superin- 
tendent, Pontchartrain,  regretted  the  loss  of  so  many  artisans  and 
industrious  citizens.  The  Marquis  d'Aguesseau,  the  Duke  de 
BeauvillieiB,  the  Marquis  de  Pompone,  the  Marshal  Catinat,  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinions.  They  were  especially  surprised  at 
the  increase  of  the  public  misery ;  they  saw,  with  terror,  that 
the  power  of  destruction  had  exceeded  very  much,  at  this  period, 
that  of  production,  and  that  the  finances  were  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable condition. 

Yauban  wrote  to  Louvols  the  following  lines,  which  prove  that 
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the  revocation  was  not  as  popular  among  the  enliglitoned  classeB 
as  has  been  pretended  :  '^  The  forced  conversions  have  inspired 
a  general  horror  at  the  conduct  which  the  ecclesiastics  have  pur- 
sued. If  they  wish  to  continue  thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
terminate the  pretended  new  converts  as  rebels,  or  to  banish 
them  as  relapsed,  or  to  confine  them  as  madmen — execrable  pro- 
jects, contrary  to  all  Christian,  moral,  and  civil  virtues.^' 

Tlie  timid  Eacine  himself  raised  his  voice,  in  the  tragedy  of 
EstJier^  represented  in  1689.  "The  choice  of  the  subject,"  says 
one  of  the  annotators  of  the  great  poet,  "  offered  the  strongest 
allusions.  At  the  moment  when  they  were  persecuting  the  Prot- 
estants, the  poet  dared  to  sound  fortli  the  true  maxims  of  the 
Gospel.  He  took  up  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tyrannical  monarch.  In  fine,  he  painted  Louvois  in 
the  most  odious  colors ;  and,  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  mis- 
understand him,  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  Aman  the  very  words 
uttered  by  the  minister  in  the  delirium  of  his  pride."  * 

Fenelon  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.  a  memorial  of 
great  boldness,  and  which  was  long  unknown.  It  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1825.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  repre- 
sents Pere  La  Chaise  as  a  man  of  a  narrow  and  coarse  mind, 
fearing  true  virtue,  loving  only  profane  and  dissipated  men, 
keeping  the  king  in  his  ignorance,  and  like  one  blind  mem  lead- 
ing another.  He  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  himself  severer  re- 
proaches than  all  we  have  made  in  this  history :  "  You  do  not 
love  God,"  said  Fenelon  to  him,  "  you  fear  him  only  with  the 
dread  of  a  slave ;  it  is  hell,  and  not  God  you  fear.  Your  reli- 
gion consists  only  in  superstitions,  in  trifling,  superficial  prac- 

'  MUion  Irfhorty  p.  XXXIII.     There  ere  eome  llnee  in  which  the  eUnsion  is 
•triking: 

On  pent  dee  pine  graode  roie  enrprendre  U  jnetioe, 


£t  le  ro!  trop  crddnle  %  eignA  oet  ^dit. 
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ticee.  You  are  scrupulous  about  trifles,  and  insensible  about 
terrible  calamities.  You  care  only  for  your  own  glory  and  con- 
venience. You  assume  every  thing  to  yotirself,  as  if  you  were 
the  God  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  rest  had  been  created  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  you  1" 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  variance  with  Pere  La  Chaise,  and 
moreover  confident  of  the  future,  appeared  also  to  approve  the 
advice  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Noailles,  Fenelon,  and  the  Jansen- 
ists.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  relatives :  "  You  are  converted ;. 
trouble  yourself  no  more  to  convert  others.  I  avow  to  you  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  upon  myself  before  God  nor  the  king  the 
responsibility  of  all  these  conversions." 

But  the  immense  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  declaring  to  his  people  and  to  Europe  that  he  had 
erred,  the  memory  of  the  adulations  given  him  for  this  enter- 
prise, and  which  continued  to  blind  him,  the  infiuence  of  Pdre 
La  Chaise,  who  treated  as  prevarication  every  project  of  allevia- 
tion, in  fine,  the  negative  responses  of  most  of  the  bishops  to  the 
letter  of  M.  de  N oailles,  who  had  consulted  them  on  the  proposed 
new  measures ; — all  combined  to  frustrate  the  plan  of  tlie  Jan- 
senists. 

These  laborious  negotiations  produced  only  the  edict  of  the  13th 
of  April,  1698,  which  solemnly  confirmed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Not  one  law  of  torture  and  blood  was  abol- 
ished :  it  was  only  directed  to  employ  new  means  the  better  to 
instruct  recently  conciliated  subjects. 

The  conduct  of  the  governors  and  intendants  was  not  changed. 
They  acted  in  regard  to  the  Protestants  like  proconsuls,  having 
the  enormous  privilege  of  imprisoning,  condemning  to  the  galleys, 
dragging  to  the  gibbet,  firing  grape-shot,  seizing  children,  confis- 
cating property,  without  even  the  form  of  trial.  Intolerance  had 
subjected  the  Protestant  population  to  the  regime  of  Turkey. 
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None  of  these  intendants  had  as  moch  celebrity  as  TAmoignon 
do  Baville,  who,  for  thirty-three  years,  was  the  supreme  admin-  • 
istrator,  or,  as  they  caUed  him,  the  king  of  Laogaedoc.  He  liad 
for  his  motto :  TaufourM  pr&y  jamaiB  prtnL  He  was  a  calm, 
mothiHlieal,  hard  man,  with  no  passion  bot  for  power,  coldly  or- 
dering the  most  fKghtful  executions,  hanging,  decapitating,  quar- 
tering sixty,  eighty  persons  at  a  time,  deTastating  entire  faintans, 
burning  boroughs  and  Tillages,  not  through  religiaus  fimatidsm, 
but  political  policy.  He  combined,  in  himself,  Louis  XL, 
Iwichelieu,  Robespierre,  and  bent^  without  mercy,  to  his  pcdicj, 
the  sufferings,  the  tortures^  the  murd^ ,  of  a  whole  people.  Ba- 
ville  was^  in  the  words  of  a  contemp<»ury,  the  terrw  and  liie 
hom>r  of  the  Languedoc. 

He  had  not  approTcd  the  reTocation ;  but  when  it  had  been 
pn>nounced«  he  advised  its  execution  to  the  utmost  against  liie 
obstinate.  ^  It  i$  necessary  for  securing  the  tranqmOity  of  die 
State^^  wrote  he^  ^  to  force  their  will,  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  m- 
tenu  to  pursue  it  unflinchingly*  to  reduce  them  to  an  entire  sab- 
midj^ion,  to  tear  trom  their  heart  the  prejudices  of  birth,  to  obl%e 
theiu*  bv  authority,  to  ran^  themsdTes  under  the  rdisum  <^the 
rvaliu.^  It  mattered  little  to  him  whether  the  religion  was  tme  er 
&ftlse«  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  cooseieDceof  thenewcoQTcrtB; 
ic  was  the  rt/A/HW  of  ike  imad*ym^  and  it  mist  be  submitted  Iol 
Liettheindijm^n»them^lm^j^y^eil^ih^ 

mandant  in  the  same  epoch.     6eh4.4d  here  die  nvxt  inSunoai 
term  of  moral  degradation !  a  pefseciilx>r  widtout  &naticxaxi ! 

The  iava^  proconsul  was  esa^erated  at  Ae  obstinacy  of  Ac 
Frotii$t:jutit»  in  Ih>lding  assemblies.    He  oniered  h^  troops  to 
round  thenu  and  charge  with  the  sabre  and  Ae  musket. 
ittkMC  notable  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged  to  the  fir^t  trees 
met«  the  o(be»  sent  to  tfa^  gfille^s:  and  it  is  computed  dia^  at 
the  biiipnzuiig  of  tbd  eighteenlh  century^  there  we^  two  duoMni 
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of  these  unfortunate  convicts  who  were  more  brutally  treated 
than  highway  robbers. 

.  The  priests  of  these  provinces,  receiving  from  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  flock  only  marks  of  aversion  and  disdain, 
shared,  in  great  numbers,  the  wrath  of  Baville,  and  aided  him  in 
satiating  it.  They  spied  out  the  delinquents,  denounced  them  to 
the  authorities,  headed  the  soldiers,  and  showed  themselves  as 
much  more  cruel  as  it  was  not  their  vocation  to  be. 

The  most  ferocious  of  all  was  one  named  du  Ohayla,  inspector 
of  missions  and  arch-priest.  He  had  made  of  his  house  a  forti- 
fied castle,  or  a  cavern  of  banditti,  and  seemed  to  experience  a 
keen  delight  in  torturing  his  victims.  '^  Sometimes,'^  says  Court 
de  Gobelin,  ^'  he  tore  out  with  pincers  the  hair  of  the  beard  or 
the  eyebrows ;  sometimes  he  put  burning  coals  in  their  hands, 
which  he  closed  and  then  pressed  with  violence,  until  the  coals 
were  extinguished ;  often  he  enveloped  all  their  fingers  on  both 
hands  with  cotton,  saturated  with  oil  or  grease,  which  he  lighted 
and  kept  burning  till  the  fingers  opened,  or  were  consumed  by 
the  fiame  to  the  very  bones.'' ' 

He  had  just  captured  a  troop  of  fugitives,  and  confined  them 
in  fetters  like  animals ;  among  others,  two  young  ladies,  allied  to 
the  most  considerable  families  of  the  country,  when,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1702,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  forty  cor  fifty  resolute 
men  knocked  at  his  door,  at  the  Pont-de-Montvert,  chanting  a 
psalm.  These  avengers  of  blood  penetrated  first  into  the  dun- 
geons and  delivered  the  prisoners,  whom  they  found  with  swollen 
bodies,  bones  half  broken,  and  unable  to  stand  up. 

The  Abb^  du  Chayla  had  given  orders  to  his  servants  to  re- 
pulse them  with  musket-balls,  and  one  of  the  assailants  fell. 
The  others  set  fire  to  the  honse,  seized  the  arch^riest^  farcmght 

'  SitL  dm  Cbmimrit,  L  L  p.  ». 
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his  Yictims  before  him,  showed  him  their  bmised  limbe,  their 
mangled  bodies ;  and  all,  after  this  frightful  act  of  accusation, 
struck  him  down  with  their  arms.  He  died  by  fiffy-two  woondB. 
Thus  commenced  the  war  of  the  Camisards. 


IV. 


This  last  armed  struggle  of  the  French  Eeformation  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  of  those  which  preceded  it.  Admiral  Colig^ 
ny  and  Henry  of  Navarre  were  sustained  by  entire  provinces,  and 
half  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  de  Rohan  was  still 
a  formidable  chief,  an  able  captain,  who  engaged  with  his  noble- 
men in  regular  battles.  Here  are  poor  peasants,  having  no  arms 
but  those  they  had  wrested  from  their  enemies,  understanding 
nothing  of  the  art  of  war,  and  compelled  to  sell  their  life  dearly 
behind  the  thickets  and  rocks  of  their  mountains.  They  had  no 
nobles  at  their  head ;  they  had  not  even  the  Calvinist  hourffcame 
of  the  country  and  the  towns ;  it  is  the  humblest  of  the  people 
who  poured  out  their  blood  and  died  around  the  standard  on 
which  they  had  written:  Liberty  ofrdigion. 

The  Camisards  gave  the  command  to  men  whom  they  regarded 
as  inspired  or  prophets.  A  new  convert,  half  abb6,  half  writer 
of  comedies,  and  who  mingled  fantastically  his  theatrical  pieces 
Avith  controversial  writings,  Bruy^is,  poured  out  his  irony  and 
gall  uix)n  these  prophets,  in  his  Histoire  dufematisms.  Other 
Catholic  writers  imitated  him.  The  Bishop  Flechier,  himself 
followed  up  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Languedoc  with  his  cold  and 
harsh  antitheses. 

Kulhicres  is  more  just;  he  honestly  charges  tlie  persecutors  of 
the  Cevenols  of  having  caused  these  disorders.  "  Shall  we  forget^ 
then,"  said  he,  ^^that  their  temples  have  been  destroyed,  and 
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their  countay  deUyered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery,  their 
children  seized,  the  honses  of  those  whom  they  called  opinion- 
ated rassed  to  the  ground,  and  their  most  zealous  pastors  broken 
on  the  wheel?  And  yet  they  had  neglected  to  instruct  them  in 
our  religion."  * 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  causes  of  these  ecstasies  or  wild  rav- 
ings ;  the  want  of  spiritual  conductors  and  of  schools,  spoliations, 
sufferings,  the  frightful  paraphernalia  of  death,  the  continual 
dread  of  the  penitentiary  and  gibbet.  The  spirit  of  these  unfor- 
tunates became  diseased ;  and,  finding  no  more  support  on  the 
earth,  they  easily  believed  that  they  received  supernatural  com- 
munications from  on  high. 

This  religious  fanaticism  commenced  in  the  Yivarais,  the  day 
after  the  dragoonades  and  the  revocation.  Hie  fourth  pastoral 
letter  of  Jurieu,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1686,  relates  that  a 
man  of  Codognan  thought  he  had  a  vision  and  heard  a  voice, 
which  said  to  him :  ^^  Go  and  comfort  my  people."  In  the  B^am 
and  elsewhere,  the  simple  people  imagined  that  they  had  heard 
in  the  air  the  chant  of  psalms,  and  attended  with  wonderful  ap- 
paritions. 

Shortly  after  Isabel  Yincent  appeared,  the  BhephenrdMS  of  ike 
Dofuphmy^  a  young  girl  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old,  not 
knowing  how  to  read  or  write.  She  had  ecstasies.  ^'  The  five 
iiiBt  weeks,"  says  Jurieu,  '^  she  spoke  during  her  transports  only 
the  language  of  her  country,  because  she  had  for  auditors  only 
the  peasants  of  her  village.  The  report  of  this  miracle  having 
apfead,  people  came  who  could  speak  and  understand  French. 
Then  she  began  to  speak  French,  and  a  French,  also,  as  correct 
as  if  she  had  been  at  Paris  in  the  families  where  it  is  spoken 
the  best    She  makes  prayers  which  are  admirable  and  excellent. 


>  T.  n.  p.  878. 
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Her  gestnreB  arc  not  violent.  She  moves  her  lipe  but  little,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  convulsion.''  * 

It  spread  like  a  moral  contagion  through  the  Yivarais  and  the 
Langnedoc.  Prophets  or  inspired  persons  were  counted  by 
hundreds.  These  were  people  who  had  read  only  Ae  Bible ; — 
they  quoted  from  it  numerous  passages,  and  made  oontinoal 
applications  of  them.  They  quoted  especially  the  texts  of  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypee. 
Even  children  received  these  inspirations,  and  they  persisted  in 
them  in  spite  of  the  severities,  of  their  parents,  who  were  held 
responsible  for  these  strange  phenomena. 

The  ecstasy  had  four  degrees — the  warning,  the  breathing,  the 
prophecy,  and  the  gift,  or  the  inspiration  in  its  highest  degree. 
These  Ulurmnes^  we  cannot  doubt,  were  sincere.  They  believed, 
first  of  all,  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  declared  themselves 
inspired,  and  obeyed  it  without  reserve,  without  hesitation  or 
delay,  though  they  saw  they  were  marching  to  sure  death. 

She  declared  they  were  made  better  by  this  spirit  "The  per- 
sons who  had  received  the  inspirations  said  they  renounced  at 
once  all  kinds  of  licentiousness  and  vanity.  Some  who  had 
been  debauchees  became,  at  first,  chaste  and  pious;  and  all 
those  who  visited  them  became,  also,  more  upright,  and  led  an 
exemplary  life.  This  spirit  gave  us  a  horror  of  idolatry,  con- 
tempt for  the  world,  charity,  inward  consolation,  hope,  joy  of  the 
heart,  and  without  alloy."  * 

The  leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  declared  by  the  spirit 
They  believed  they  were  filled  with  it;  and  this  will  account  for 
their  courage,  their  triumphs,  their  constancy  in  the  greatest 
extremities.  Was  it  necessary  to  assemble  the  scattered  bands, 
to  fix  upon  a  point  of  attack,  to  choose  a  day  of  combat,  retire, 

>  LeUrti  paBtor.  t.  in.  p.  60.  *  ThUbre  tacre  dea  CStvennet, 
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advaa^  detect  tuEutors  and  epics,  tb  spare'  prisoners  or  pnt  them 
to  death,  they  interrogated  the  spirit ;— everywhere,  and  in  aU 
circtmistances,  they  thought  they  marched  mida*  the  immediate 
and  sovereign  direction  of  heaven. 

One  of  tiiese  Oamisards,  ESias  Marion,  relates  it  with  sim* 
pUoiiy  in  t^e  Sacred  ihecntire  of  the  GevermesT  ^  We  had  neither 
power  nor  counsel,  but  our  inspirations  were  our  succor  and  sup- 
port It  is  these  which  selected  our  chie&,  and  guided  them ; 
it  was  our  military  discipline.  It  is  this  ^tiiich  raised  us  up 
from  our  weakness  itself,  and  put  a  strong  check  on  an  army  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  disciplined  men.  It  is  this  which 
banished  sadness  from  our  hearts  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  as  well  as  in  the  deserts  and  the  caves  of  the  rocks, 
when  cold  and  hunger  pressed  upon  us.  Our  heaviest  crosses 
were  but  light  burdens,  because  this  intimate  communion  which 
Qod  permitted  us  to  have  with  him,  relieved  and  consoled  us ; 
it  was  our  surety  and  our  happiness.^'  * 

What  determines  the  judgments  of  men — ^the  most  enlight- 
ened as  weU  as  the  most  ignorant?  These  inspirations,  these 
inward  voices  recall,  trait  for  trait,  the  language  and  history  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  religious  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same. 
But  Joui  of  Arc  delivered  France,  and  the  C^venols  were  van- 
qinshed.  The  one  is  almost  deified,  the  others  are  generally 
treated  as  maniacs  and  fenatics.  K  the  English  had  triumphed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  shepherdess  of  Yaucouleurs  would 
also  be  for  historians  but  a  poor  peasant,  misled  by  silly  hallu- 
cinations. 

Boland  and  Oavalier  were  the  two  principal  chiefi  of  the 
C!6venols :  the  first,  more  convinced,  more  firm,  more  inaccessi- 
ble to  seductions,  the  one  who  remained  to  the  end  with  arms  in 

'  p.  80,  et  seq. 
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luB  hand,  the  true  type  of  the  Camisards,  although  he  has  ob- 
tained lees  celebrity ;  the  second,  more  Bkilfiil,  more  bold,  more 
brilliant,  brave  among  the  brave,  the  hero  of  the  martial  ^xfpSe. 
Both  relied,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion, and  never  were  military  commandants  better  obeyed. 

The  soldiers  called  themselves  children  of  God,  people  of  Gk>d, 
flock  of  the  Eternal,  and  gave  to  their  chie&  the  names  of  brother 
Boland,  brother  Cavalier.  It  was  equality,  firatemity,  miited 
with  the  strictest  discipline. 

They  practised  bloody  and  cruel  retaliations  against  their 
persecutors,  priests,  or  soldiers ;  but  the  spirit  they  interrogated 
caused  them  habitually  to  release  prisoners  from  whom  they  had 
received  no  harm.  They  punished  very  severely  those  who  need- 
lessly committed  murders  or  acts  of  depredation.  There  were  no 
quarrels,  swearing,  or  intoxication  among  them.  All  their  sup- 
plies were  in  common.  Their  enemies  have  accused  them  of  lead- 
ing a  licentious  life,  because  there  were  females  in  their  camp ) — 
they  were  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the  daughters  of  the  Camisards, 
who  came  to  prepare  their  food  and  take  care  of  the  wounded. 

They  had  caverns  for  magazines  and  hospitals.  The^  clothed 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  and 
made  balls  from  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  the  utensils  of  the 
curial-houses.  They  had  no  money  but  what  was  frimished  them 
by  villagers  almost  as  poor  as  themselves,  or  which  they  picked 
up  on  battle-fields ;  but  they  got  along  without  it. 

Every  band  had  its  preacher,  and,  like  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land, they  consecrated  long  hours  to  their  religious  exercises. 
^'  Although,  during  the  week,  the  camp  was  often  called  to  com- 
mon prayer,  Sunday  was,  however,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  dedicated 
to  public  assemblies  and  general  prayers.  Two  days  previous, 
the  prophets  informed  the  neighboring  boroughs  of  the  place  ot 
meeting At  dawn  of  day  the  people  arrived,  and  min- 
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gled  with  the  children  of  God.  A  prophet  mounted  a  rock, 
which  served  for  a  pulpit ;  a  second  orator  succeeded  him,  then 
a  third,  and,  with  homily  upon  homily,  prayer,  song  upon  song, 
this  insatiable  multitude  unconsciously  wore  out  the  day.  Then 
the  people  retraced  their  steps  to  their  boroughs,  and  the  Cami- 
sards  to  their  camp.'' ' 

Their  number  was  never  above  ten  thousand.  But  they  main- 
tained secret  understandings  with  all  the  population  of  the  new 
converts.  The  herdsmen  and  husbandmen  employed  signs  agreed 
upon  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and  when  they 
were  obliged  to  flee,  the  Camisards  found  secure  retreats.  It 
was  a  guerilla  warfare,  with  surprises  or  encounters  of  a  few 
hundred  men  on  either  side.  Victors,  they  profited  by  success  in 
holding  assemblies,  at  which  all  the  Huguenots  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  present ;  vanquished,  they  fled  back  into  impenetra- 
ble gorges.  They  received  the  first  fire  on  their  knees,  chanting 
the  sixty-eighth  Psalm :  Let  Ood  a/rise^  etc. ;  then,  rushing  upon 
the  enemy,  they  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  well  knowing 
that  they  would  have  neither  quarter  nor  mercv,  and  pre 
ferring  the  soldier's  death  to  the  punishment  of  the  gallows  or 
the  wheel. 

The  war  of  the  Camisards  lasted  from  1702  to  1704.  The 
Count  de.Broglie,  brother-in-law  of  Bdville,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  king  in  the  Languedoc,  ordered  horrible  devastations, 
without  being  able  to  extinguish  the  revolt.  On  account  of  his 
JBeulure,  he  was  recalled  in  1703,  and  the  court  substituted  the 
Marshal  de  Montrevel,  a  brave  soldier,  but  ignorant  and  pre- 
flmnptuous,  flattering  himself  that  he  would  end  the  insurrections 
by  the  terror  of  his  executions. 


'  IL  N.  PejTBt,  Hist  des  pMtean  da  Desert,  1. 11.  pp.  518,  514.  The  anthor  has 
eoDMled  with  care,  and  related  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner,  the  principal  ikcta 
of  the  war  of  the  C^venols. 
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Louis  XIY.  was  deceived  abomt  this  war,  as  he  had  bean 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants.  Those  who  had  prom- 
ised that  the  revocation  should  cost  not  a  drop  of  blood,  feaied 
to  make  known  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  evil.  Montrevel  was 
sent  into  the  Languedoc  by  means  of  a  subteifiige :  the  yoong 
Buke  du  Maine,  who  had  been  schooled  beforehand,  had  asked, 
as  a  mark  of  honor,  that  a  Marshal  of  France  should  be  sent  to 
command  the  troops  in  the  province  of  which  he  was  govemor. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  remarked  on  this  subject :  ^^  It  is  use- 
less for  the  king  to  take  any  trouble  about  the  drcumstanoes  of 
this  war ;  it  would  not  mend  the  evil,  and  it  would  give  him  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety.''  And  a  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  the 
intendant  of  the  province :  ^^  Be  careful  not  to  give  this  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  serious  war.'' 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Languedoc,  when  the  Marshal  de 
Montrevel  published  two  ordinances,  in  which  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  not  only  against  those  who  should  take  up  arms, 
but  also  those  who  should  furnish  them  with  supplies,  retreats, 
or  any  assistance  whatever.  He  announced  that,  for  every  Cath- 
olic killed,  there  should  be  hanged  two  or  three  Protestants, 
and  that  the  villages  of  the  new  converts,  in  which  a  priest  or  a 
soldier  perished,  should  be  immediately  burned. 

Massacres  were  innumerable.  Gibbets,  scaffolds,  even  funeral 
piles,  were  in  constant  use.  All  the  suspected  were  arrested. 
Entire  populations  were  imprisoned.  The  kinsmen  of  the  rebels 
were  seized  for  punishment;  the  notables  of  every  place  to  serve 
as  hostages ;  the  young  men,  lest  they  should  swell  the  number 
of  the  Camisards ;  and  when  the  prisoners  were  too  numerous, 
the  executioner  made  way  with  them. 

The  Catholics  had  notice  to  retire  into  the  towns,  and  the  coun- 
try was  ruthlessly  devastated.  As  tlie  work  of  destruction  did 
not  go  on  fast  enough  with  the  musket,  the  sabre,  and  the  axe, 
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Montrevel  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of  the  peasants.  The  coun- 
try, so  flourishing  before  the  revocation,  became  a  vast  and 
moumfol  desert. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  1703,  Palm-Sunday,  about  three  hundred 
persons  were  assembled  in  a  mill  near  Nismes,  to  celebrate  their 
religious  services.  Montrevel  was  informed  of  it ;  he  rose  from 
the  table,  took  a  troop  of  soldiers,  rushed  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany to  be  butchered.  But  the  slowness  of  the  carnage  in- 
flaming his  fury,  he  set  the  mill  on  fire.  All,  all  perished, 
except  a  young  girl,  who  had  been  saved  by  the  humanity  of  a 
servant  of  the  marshal.  She  was  hanged  the  next  day,  and  her 
liberator  would  have  shared  her  fate,  but  for  the  intercession  of 
several  nuns. 

In  relating  this  atrocious  butchery,  the  Bishop  F16chier  says, 
with  the  greatest  sang-froid:  "This  lesson  was  necessary,  to 
humble  the  arrogance  of  this  people."  Priests  and  nobles,  you 
complain  of  the  executions  of  '93,  and  you  are  right ;  but  you 
had  set  the  example,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  men  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror  never  surpassed  yours. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  Montrevel  formed  companies  of 
Catholic  volunteers,  under  the  name  of  Cadets  of  the  Cross,  or 
Whitb  Camisards,  in  opposition  to  the  Huguenots,  whom  they 
called  Black  Camisards.  These  new  crusaders  ^were  encouraged 
by  a  bull  of  Clement  XI.,  who  granted  them  general  and  abso- 
lute remission  of  their  sins,  on  condition  they  should  exterminate 
the  heretics  of  the  Cevennes — a  cursed  race^  spr%mgfrom  the  ex- 
ecrable  stock  of  the  AIMgenses. 

But  these  Cadets  of  the  Cross  were  soon  disbanded  by 
their  own  party.  They  were  plunderers,  without  discipline, 
and,  respecting  not  even  the  Church  of  which  they  called 
themselves  the  defenders,  they  fell  indiscriminately  on  Cath- 
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olics  and  HngaenotB,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  be  robbed 
of. 

Far  from  conquering  by  his  system  of  terror,  Mentrevel  only 
augmented  the  number  of  his  enemies.  The  Cevenols,  reduced 
to  despair,  with  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  as  harshly  treated 
when  they  remained  at  home  as  when  they  took  up  arms,  rushed 
en  masse  into  the  ranks  of  the  Camisards.  The  detachments  of 
Montrevel  were  cut  to  pieces  one  after  another,  in  the  winter  of 
1703  and  1704,  at  Nages,  among  the  rocks  of  Aubais,  at  Mar- 
tignargues,  at  the  bridge  of  Salindres,  and  the  marshal  was  re- 
called. 

At  Versailles  there  began  to  be  serious  apprehensions  about 
this  war.  Holland  and  England  had  placed  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  insurgents,  and  promised  to  send  them  aid. 
If  a  foreign  fleet  had  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces, it  would  have  decided  the  general  revolt  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  Languedoc,  the  Vivarais,  the  Dauphiny,  and  the 
Guyenne,  to  throw  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  fifty  thousand 
warriors,  and  to  give  a  terrible  blow  to  the  already  falling  for- 
tunes of  Louis  XIY.  The  court  understood  it,  and  the  Marshal 
de  Villars,  sent  in  the  place  of  Montrevel,  was  ordered  to  use 
mild  treatment. 

Soon  aft»r,  a  few  chiefs  of  the  Camisards,  having  met  with 
great  losses,  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  negotiation.  They 
demanded,  as  a  first  condition,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  Villars  replied  only  by  equivocal  phrases.  The  Prot- 
estant historians  say  that  the  marshal  accepted  the  condition; 
the  Catholics,  F16chier  at  the  head,  deny  it  It  is  difficult  to 
unravel  the  truth  in  these  contradictory  statements. 

But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  during  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Duke  de  Villars  and  Cavalier,  the  Camisards  held 
public   assemblies    at    Calvisson,    chanting   psalms,    praying, 
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preaching  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable  concourse  of  Prot- 
estants. 

The  interview  of  the  marshal  with  the  former  baker-boy  took 
place  in  the  garden  of  the  R^colets,  at  the  gates  of  Nismes,  the 
16th  of  May,  1Y04.  "  He  is,"  wrote  Villars  to  the  minister  of 
war,  "  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  order,  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  looking  eighteen,  small,  and  far  fiom  having  an  imposing 
figure,  but  gifted  with  superior  firmness  and  judgment  He  has 
good  arrangements  for  his  supplies,  and  disposes  his  troops  as 
wel\  as  thoroughly  trained  oflScers  could  do  it  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Cavalier  began  to  negotiate  to  the  very  end,  he  always 
acted  in  good  faith." 

Cavalier  got  the  brevet  of  colonel,  went  to  Verswllee,  where 
he  was  coldly  received,  and,  suspectiug  he  was  not  safe,  he  took 
service  in  foreign  armies.  He  died  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, with  the  reputation  of  a  good  general  and  an  upright  man. 

The  other  chief  of  the  Camisards,  Eoland,  desired  to  continue 
the  struggle.  To  all  proposals,  he  answered :  "  I  will  not  throw 
myself  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion."  But  a  traitor  betrayed  him  for 
a  hundred  louis,  to  the  intendant,  and,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, he  fell.  Some  of  his  lieutenants  still  attempted  to  rekindle 
this  half-smothered  conflagration.  Till  1715  bold  adventurers 
tried  to  agitate  the  Cevennes ;  but  their  attempts,  although  cour- 
ageous, were  without  eclat. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Protestant  Vendue.  It  had  striking 
analogies  with  the  Catholic  Vendue.  On  both  sides  conscience 
oppressed  and  religion  trampled  under  foot,  drove  the  people  to 
annB.  Cathelineau,  the  wagoner,  was  the  chief  of  the  Yend^ens, 
as  the  baker-boy,  Cavalier,  was  that  of  the  C6venols.  Marshal 
de  Yillars  and  General  Hoche  both  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
revolt  by  moderation  alone.  But  the  Vend^ens  had  in  their 
camp  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy ;  the  Camisa^s  had  with  them 
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neifiher  noblemen  nor  pastors.  In  defending  the  great  principle 
of  religious  liberty,  the  former  defended,  although  unconscioualj, 
the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  latter  fought  for  religious 
liberty  alone  and  it  was  not  in  vain  that  they  poured  out  their 
blood. 

The  war  of  the  Camisards,  on  which  different  opinions  may  be 
expressed,  which  we  will  not  here  examine,  had  this  two-fold 
result  of  reassuring  the  Protestants,  who  almost  all  returned  to 
their  former  worship,  and  of  inspiring  at  the  court  of  YersailleB 
salutaiy  apprehensions.  The  men,  whom  justice  and  regard  for 
conscience  could  not  arrest,  feared,  iliroughout  the  rest  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  drive  to  despair  the  intrepid  mountaineers 
who  had  once  risen  so  fiercely  to  brave  the  axe  of  the  execur 
tioner. 


Y. 


There  is  nothing  more  mournful  to  contemplate  than  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  This  aged  monarch  surviving  almost 
alone  all  the  great  men  of  his  time ;  the  irreparable  void  left  in 
liis  court  by  the  death  of  his  children  and  his  grandchildren ; 
a  disastrous  war  opening  the  frontiers  of  the  realm  to  the  enemy ; 
three  thousand  millions  of  debts ;  the  people  overburdened  with 
taxes,  which  they  could  no  longer  pay ;  commerce  destroyed,  in- 
dustry crushed,  a  part  of  the  country  uncultivated  ;  the  monarch 
hated  by  the  nation  of  which  he  had  been  the  idol,  spending  his 
days  in  the  observance  of  a  puerile  etiquette,  or  of  a  devotion 
more  puerile  still,  and  staggering  feebly  under  the  weight  of  a 
royalty  whose  prestige  departed  with  him — ^what  an  expiation 
for  his  despotic  and  insatiable  pride ! 

Religious  quarrels  tormented  him  without  intermission  or  re- 
pose.   His  court,  his  council,  were  divided  on  the  controversies 
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of  JanseniBin  and  Quietism.    When  he  thought  he  had  appeased 
them  on  one  side,  they  arose  on  the  other,  and  his  bed  of  death 
was  still  distm'bed  by  ilie  disputes  of  the  theologians  on  the  bull 
UfUgenitnia, 

The  Protestants  were  rarely  alluded  to  before  him,  and  then 
with  reluctance;  and  he  also  avoided  the  same  subject.  The 
attempt  had  failed,  and,  from  his  humiliating  miscalculations,  he 
tried  to  find  a  reftige  in  forgetfulness. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris  were  more  and  more  niildly  treated, 
to  spare  Louis  XIY.  painful  reflections.  The  celebrated  lieuten- 
ant of  police,  Voyer  d'Argenson,  had  expressly  recommended 
mildness.  "The  Inquisition  they  wish  to  establish  in  Paris 
against  the  Protestants,  whose  conversion  is  doubtfiil,'Vsaid  he, 
in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  council,  "  would  be  att^ided  with 
great  inconveniences.  It  would  compel  them  to  purchase  certif- 
icates, either  with  money  or  by  sacrilege.  It  would  drive  away 
from  this  city  those  who  are  bom  subjects  of  neutral  princes, 
more  and  more  inflame  Protestant  enemies,  embroil  famiUes, 
eroite  relatives  to  denounce  one  another,  and  cause,  perhaps,  a 
general  dissatisfaction  in  the  metropolis."  The  council  under- 
stood the  warning,  and  kept  their  eyes  shut. 

.  In  the  provinces,  all  depended  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  governors  and  intendants.  Baville  renewed  from  time 
to  time  his  sanguinary  expeditions,  but  he  could  no  more  con- 
ceal from  himself  their  hopelessness.  "  There  are  sooie  districts 
of  twenty  and  thirty  parishes,"  wrote  he,  "  where  the  curate  is 
tiie  most  tmfortunate  and  useless  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
where,  with  all  his  pains,  he  could  neither  succeed  in  making  a 
ungle  Catholic,  nor  even  in  getting  one  to  settle  there." 

The  Protestants  performed  their  civil  duties,  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  tax-payers,  without  enjoying  the  privilege  of  conmion  law. 
Noblemen  served  in  the  army,  where  there  was  more  concilia- 
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tion  than  elsewhere  for  acts  of  Catholicity.  The  common  hovr-' 
geoisie  pnrsned  agricnltm^  and  trade.  They  prospered,  in  spite 
of  the  oppression  of  the  laws,  by  that  spirit  of  individaalism 
and  activity  which  so  eminently  distingnishes  Protestantism. 
The  Marqnis  d'Aguesseau  made  the  declaration,  when  new 
measures  of  severity  were  proposed  against  them  in  1713 :  *'  By 
an  mifortunate  fatality,  in  almost  every  department  of  the  arts, 
the  most  skilful  workmen,  as  well  as  the  richest  merchants,  be- 
long to  the  pretended  Reformed  religion ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
very  dangerous  to  require  them  to  become  Catholics.'* 

They  would  probably  have  allowed  things  to  pass  under  this 
semi-tolerance,  but  the  Jesuit  Letellier,  who  had  succeeded  Pere 
La  Chaise,  in  1Y09,  in  the  oflSce  of  confessor  of  the  king,  would 
not  permit  it.  "  He  was,"  says  the  Duke  de  SaintSimon,  "  un- 
yielding in  his  temper,  obstinate,  of  incessant  application,  with 
no  passion  but  for  the  domination  of  his  society,  and  the  ruin  of 
every  other  school.  His  disposition  was  cruel  and  savage ;  his 
exterior  promised  nothing  less ;  he  would  have  frightened  one 
who  met  him  in  a  forest.  His  physiognomy  was  gloomy,  false, 
terrible;  his  eyes  flaming,  villanous;  extremely  cross-eyed:  one 
was  startled  on  looking  at  him."  * 

Letellier  extorted  from  the  king,  who  was  verging  on  decrep- 
itude and  death,  the  declaration  of  the  8th  of  March,  1715. 

The  very  title  of  this  law,  to  use  the  words  of  Baron  de  Bre- 
tueil  to  Louis  XVI.,  makes  one  shudder.  Here  it  is :  "  The  law 
directs  that  those  who  hav6  declared  that  they  will  persist 
and  die  in  the  pretended  Reformed  religion,  whether  they  had 
made  abjuration  or  not,  shall  be  considered  as  relapsed  TiereUcsP 
A  monstrous  fiction,  then,  declared  that  there  were  no  more  Prot- 
estants in  France,  and  never  could  be !    All  were  considered 

» T.  Vn.  p.  18,  et  seq. 
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lamol  Catholics,  while  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  exposed 
them  to  the  suffering  of  the  horrible  penalties  pronounced  against 
the  relapsed  I  ^^  The  annals  of  the  world,"  says  M.  Lemontej, 
trolj,  in  his  work  on  the  monarchical  establishment  of  Louis 
XIY.,  ^^  offer  no  other  example  of  a  code  founded  entirely  upon 
a  Ke." ' 

The  authors  of  the  declaration  gave  out  in  their  defence  the 
following  reason :  '^  The  sojourn  which  those  who  have  been  of 
the  pretended  Eeformed  religion,  or  who  were  bom  of  Protest- 
ant parents,  have  made  in  our  kingdom,  since  we  have  abolished 
the  worship  of  the  said  religion,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
have  embraced  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Boman  religion, 
vnthotU  which  they  would  neither  han)6  been  mffered  nor  toier- 
atedy  Neither  suffered  nor  tolerated  I  Had  the  law  ordained 
the  butchery  of  all  the  refractory  to  the  very  last  ?  No.  Or,, 
again,  had  it  banished  all  from  the  kingdom  ?  No ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  forbidden  them  to  emigrate,  and  this  interdiction 
had  even  been  renewed  two  years  before.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand 
they  forbade  them  to  leave  France,  and  on  the  other,  because 
they  remained  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  become  Cath- 
olics! 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  so  complaisant  until  now  towards 
the  laws  of  intolerance,  delayed  for  a  month  the  enregistering  of 
the  declaration  of  1715.  '^The  king,"  said  the  procurator- 
general,  ''has  really  abolished  the  exercise  of  the  pretended 
Beformed  religion  by  his  edicts,  but  he  has  not  definitely  ordered 
the  Protestants  to  make  abjuration  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  will  always  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  man 
who  seems  never  to  have  been  converted  may  yet  have  fallen 
hack  into  heresy,  and  that  he  could  be  condemned  as  if  the  &ct 
were  proved." 
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.  Five  months  after  Lonis  XIY.  died,  declaring  to  the  Cardinab 
de  Bohan  and  de  Bissy,  and  to  Father  Letellier,  that  he  was  per> 
fectly  ignorant  about  the  affairs  of  the  Qiiirch,  that  he  had  done 
all  they  had  wished,  and  he  held  them  responsible  before  Ood. 
At  this  last  hour,  when  pride  is  silent,  when  illnsions  vanish,  did 
not  great  sins  and  bitter  remorse  stare  him  in  the  £Etce? 

Under  the  regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  detested  the 
Jesuits,  and  expelled  Letellier  from  the  court,  the  Protestants 
took  again  some  hope.  They  were  still  more  encouraged  when 
the  regent  allied  himself  with  the  Protestant  powers  against 
Spain.  Far  from  being  blinded  by  bigotiy,  this  prince  waa 
lacking  eyen  in  religious  conviction.  In  the  absence  of  a  higher 
and  more  laudable  principle,  his  indifference  disposed  him  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestants. 

In  fact,  he  questioned  with  himself  whether  he  should  not 
change  the  Edict  of  Eevocation.  But,  besides  his  dissolute  life, 
which  prevented  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  serious 
affairs,  two  motives  dissuaded  him  from  his  project  First,  the 
fear  of  irritating  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy ;  second,  the 
recollection  of  the  ancient  wars  of  religion.  The  Duke  de  Saint- 
Simon  had  represented  to  him  the  return  of  these  wars  as  proba- 
ble, if  he  abolished  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIY.  It  was  at 
once  a  gross  anachronism  and  absurdity;  for  the  Protestants 
would  have  been  the  more  peaceable  if  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  had  been  better  guarantied ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  knew  nothing  about  these  matters,  and  cared  nothings 
judged  it  best  to  leave  these  ecclesiastical  laws  as  they  were. 

They  indulged,  however,  the  idea  of  founding  at  Douay  a 
colony  of  refugees,  who,  secure  of  a  free  worship,  would  enrich 
the  State  by  their  industry.  The  counsel  of  the  interior  inclined 
to  it,  but  the  ecclesiastic  counsel  refused,  and  the  regent  said  no 
more.    There  would  have  been  too  much  inconsistency,  in  fiwt, 
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in  authoriziDg  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  at  one  point 
of  the  kingdom,  and  interdicting  it  everywhere  else. 

To  the  numerous  petitions  of  the  Protestants  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans replied,  that  he  hoped  to  find  in  their  good  conduct  occa- 
sion for  adopting  mild  measures  in  conformity  with  prudence. 
Many  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  for  religions  sake  were 
liberated ;  emigration  from  the  kingdom  was  allowed ;  and  the 
intendants  of  Dauphiny,  Guyenne,  and  Languedoc,  who  wished 
to  continue  the  system  of  dragoonades,  were  ordered  to  be  more 
moderate.  There  was  not  yet  toleration ;  but  persecution  began 
to  yield. 


VI. 


These  disastrous  times,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  produced 
great  disorders  in  the  Beformed  communion.  There  were  no 
pastors  nor  regular  teachings.  The  preachers  who  travelled 
through  the  Yivarais  and  the  Cevennes  had  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  more  fervor  than  judgment  The  supernatural  in- 
spiration or  ecstasy,  which  had  begun  before  the  war  of  the 
Gamisards,  did  not  cease  with  it.  Men  and  women  arose  in  the 
assemblies  and  uttered  passionate  words,  which  inflamed  without 
iUimunating  their  hearers.  We  should  remark,  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Jansenists  had  their  c&nmUsiannaries  and  their  wonAerr- 
f/oorkers.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  grave  errors  of  the 
Montanists  and  Donatists  had  likewise  sprung  from  persecution. 
Every  oppressed  conmiunion  has  its  fanatics. 

Protestants  of  some  intelligence  or  a  timidity  of  character 
did  not  attend  these  preachers :  they  confined  themselves  to  do- 
mestic worship,  and  observed  outwardly  some  form  of  Catholi- 
cism.   There  was,  therefore,  for  the  French  Eeformation  a  two* 
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fold  cause  of  ruin  :  the  excesses  of  the  ferventi  and  the  ooncos* 
sions  of  the  weak.  It  was  necessary  to  remedy  this,  or  all  was 
lost :  it  was  necessary  to  awake  a  piety  at  once  vital  and  sober; 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  discipline;  to  increase,  to  multii^y 
the  assemblies  while  correcting  them,  and  to  re-establish  or- 
der in  the  churches.  Such  was  the  great  mission  of  Antoine 
Court.' 

iJom  at  Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  Vivarais,  in  1696,  he  per- 
formed, from  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  the  oflSce  of  reader  and 
preacher  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Desert.  As  he  belonged  to  a 
poor  family,  he  had  not  received  a  classical  education ;  but  be 
made  up  for  this  by  his  natural  abilities,  habits  of  reflection,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  Antoine  Court  acquired  ex- 
tensive and  well-digested  knowledge :  even  late  in  life  he  be- 
came very  learned  in  religious  questions  and  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism ;  the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  his  reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Agen,  published  under  the  title  of  Patriote  fran^oM  et  tm- 
partial. 

A  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  for  .his  constant  sympa- 
thies towards  the  Reformed  churches  of  France,  M.  de  V6gobre, 
has  drawn  the  following  portrait  of  Antoine  Court :  "  A  correct 
and  steady  judgment ;  a  wonderful  facility  of  expression  in 
speaking  and  writing ;  intrepid  courage,  with  consummate  pru- 
dence in  all  his  conduct ;  an  astonishing  power  of  endurance, 
without  remissness  or  dejection,  under  the  greatest  physical  and 
intellectual  labors ;  the  most  agreeable  amenity  in  his  private 


'  The  reader  who  would  have  more  ample  information  on  this  period,  may  profita- 
bly consult  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Coqnerol,  entitled :  HUUnre  det  Eglises  du  JHteri^ 
in  two  volumes,  8ro.  M.  Coquerel  has  had  in  his  possession  the  most  important  doe- 
lunents,  and  has  made  a  judicious  use  of  them.  We  shall  often  have  reooorse  to  his 
work  in  the  remainder  of  this  history.  The  Histoirt  d^  VEgUee  ckrHienns  r^ormi$  d* 
yitmsBy  by  M.  the  Pastor  Bovrel,  may  also  be  consulted :  a  complete  treatise,  whieih, 
under  a  special  title,  contains  many  things  of  general  interest 
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intercourse,  if  we  judge  by  his  familiar  letters ;  purity  of  motive 
and  integrity  of  character,  always  above  suspicion,  and  an  un- 
wavering devotion  to  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  had  consecra- 
ted himself — these  are  the  qualities  which,  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  an  imperfect  literary  training,  qualified  him  to  be- 
come a  popular  leader,  and  to  merit  the  name  of  restav/rateur 
du  ProtestomtisTne  en  France^ ' 

Four  conditions  appeared  to  him  necessary  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  churches :  regular  religious  assemblies ;  a  direct 
and  determined  struggle  against  the  disorders  of  the  inspired; 
the  re-estabHshment  of  discipline  by  means  of  consistories,  con- 
ferences, and  synods ;  and,  last,  the  organization  of  a  body  of 
pastors.  A  vast  and  judicious  plan,  but  whose  execution  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties. 

Antoine  Court  at  first  formed  religious  assemblies  wherever  he 
could  find  shelter  for  his  head.  They  were  few  in  number  at  the 
beginning.  ^^  It  was  a  great  deal,"  said  he,  in  an  apologetic  me- 
moir written  forty  years  after,  "  when,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
solicitations,  I  could  induce  in  one  place  six,  ten,  a  dozen  per- 
sons, to  follow  me  into  a  cavern,  into  some  out-of-the-way  bam 
or  open  field,  to  render  their  homage  to  God  and  listen  to  my 
discourses.  What  a  consolation  was  it  for  me  to  find,  in  1744, 
in  some  assemblies  ten  thousand  souls  in  the  same  place,  where 
scarcely,  in  the  first  assemblies  of  my  ministry,  I  was  able  to 
gather  fifteen,  thirty,  sixty,  or  at  the  most  a  hundred  per- 
scmsP 

After  putting  a  check  to  fanatic  inspirations,  he  convoked  the 
preachers  of  the  Cevennes,  with  whom  he  associated  several  en- 
li^tened  laymen.  The  first  of  these  colloquies  or  synods  took 
place  the  2lBt  of  August,  1715,  eleven  days  before  the  death  of 


>  MOanffM  d4  rilig,  et  de  maraU,  t.  Y.  p.  181. 
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the  king,  who  believed  he  had  accomplished  the  min  of  the 
French  Eeformation.  Other  synods  followed  almost  every  year. 
They  were  held  in  caverns  or  isolated  cabins ;  for  if  discoveredi 
all  the  members,  or  at  least  the  preachers,  would  have  perished 
under  the  severest  torture. 

Antoine  Court,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  was  the  guide  and  soul 
of  these  assemblies,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  preachers  proves 
that  they  were  at  heart  free  from  unbelief  and  pride,  and  had 
erred  involuntarily,  or  from  lack  of  instruction.  They  only 
wanted  to  be  better  counselled  and  directed. 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  provisions  adopted  in  these 
new  synods :  The  elders  were  to  be  charged  with  watching  over 
the  flocks,  convoking  assemblies  in  convenient  places,  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  pastors,  and  making  collections  for  prisoners 
and  the  poor.  Women  were  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  meetings 
of  the  faithful.  The  Scriptures  were  to  be  held  as  the  only  rule 
(^f  faith,  and  special  revelations  were  to  be  rejected,  as  anti-Bib- 
lical and  dangerous,  (synod  of  1715.) 

Fathers  of  families  were  exhorted  to  celebrate  domestic  wor- 
ship three  times  a  day,  and  to  consecrate  at  least  two  hours  to 
the  devotions  of  the  Sabbath.  'Those  who  committed  grave  mis- 
demeanors were  to  be  censured  publicly,  afler  three  private  ad- 
monitions. The  pastors  were  recommended  to  eicplain  with  care 
all  the  articles  of  the  religion,  to  inform  themselves  in  every 
place  of  the  most  common  vices,  in  order  to  remedy  them,  and 
to  meet  every  six  months  to  exchange  mutual  counsels.  K  any 
pastor  gave  offence  to  his  brethren,  or  precipitated  tliem  into 
danger  by  his  reckless  zeal,  he  was  to  be  immediately  deprived 
of  his  charge.  The  engagement  was  entered  into  to  succor  those 
who  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  religion',  but  to  lend  no  assist- 
ance to  any  one  whatever  who  should  expose  himself  by  his 
temerity,  (synods  of  1716  and  1717.) 
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Of  the  first  six  signers  of  these  rules,  four  were  put  to  death 
under  the  severest  torture :  there  is  blood  on  every  new  page  of 
French  Protestantism. 

Antoine  Court  had  not  yet  received  the  pastoral  consecration. 
He  engaged  one  of  his  working  companions,  Pierre  Corteis,  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Switzerland  to  be  consecrated.  The  lat- 
ter, on  bis  return  to  Languedoc,  laid  his  hands  on  Antoine  Court, 
in  presence  of  the  synod.  The  severed  links  were  thus  reunited, 
and  the  sacraments  were  no  longer  administered,  except  by  min- 
isters ordained  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline. 

In  1718,  a  synod,  composed  of  forty-five  members,  ministers 
and  elders,  decided  that  young  men  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  pastoral  office  till  after  a  serious  examination  of  their  doctrine 
and  morals.  Two  years  after,  they  fixed  the  stipends  of  the  pas- 
tors at  seventy  livres  for  thevr  dress  and  their  erdn/re  atippcrt. 
They  were  maintained  from  house  to  house  by  the  faithful.  Their 
salary  was  afterwards  six  hundred  livres,  and  nine  hundred  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  the 
wages  of  a  day-laborer ;  but  they  had  no  need  of  attracting,  by 
the  enticement  of  money,  men  who,  in  accepting  the  pastoral 
office,  devoted  themselves  in  advance  to  martyrdom. 

The  churches  were  invited  to  establish  consistories,  in  de&ult 
of  which  they  should  not  be  visited  by  the  ministers,  nor  notified 
of  the  convocation  of  the  assemblies — a  spiritual  penalty  for  a 
spiritual  ofience.    This  was  a  return  to  true  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  Desert,  as  they  called  them,  were  held 
in  the  day-time  when  the  danger  was  not  too  great,  at  night 
when  the  persecutions  were  severe,  in  wild  spots,  or  caverns,  and 
quarries  during  the  inclement  season.  The  convocations  were 
made  but  a  few  hoiu^  in  advance,  and  by  the  most  trustworthy 
emissaries.  Sentinels  were  placed  on  the  heights,  but  without 
arms,  to  signal  the  approach  of  the  soldiery. 
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The  moBt  intelligent  and  courageous  served  as  guides  for  the 
pastors,  and  after  the  service,  conducted  them  into  unknown  re- 
treats. A  pastor  seldom  remained  many  days  in  succession  in 
the  same  asylum.  Wandering  from  place  to  place,  forced  to 
assume  a  thousand  disguises,  bearing  a  borrowed  name,  they 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  preach  the  Grod  of  the  Gospel,  to  con- 
ceal themselves  with  as  much  care  as  malefactors.  Such,  also, 
was  the  life  of  the  Catholic  priests  under  the  regime  of  1793 : 
names  of  the  persecutors  change,  not  the  spirit,  nor  the  excesses 
of  persecution. 

The  worship  of  the  Desert  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  free- 
dom — ^liturgical  prayers,  chanting  of  psalms,  preaching,  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  feast  days ;  simple  worship,  easily 
performed  everywhere,  and  which  demanded  no  more  prepara- 
tions than  that  of  the  upper  chamber  where  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  assembled. 

This  simplicity  had,  moreover,  something  noble  and  grand  in 
it.  The  calm  of  the  solitude  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  voice 
of  prayer ;  the  chants  of  the  faithful  ascending  to  the  invisible 
Being  in  the  presence  of  nature's  splendors ;  the  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  invoking  his  God,  like  the  faithful  of  the  primitive 
church,  for  the  oppressors  who  were  enraged  that  they  had  not 
yet  dragged  him  to  the  scaffold ;  poor  peasants,  humble  work- 
men, who,  laying  aside  for  a  day  their  implements  of  toil,  were 
more  anxious  for  the  sublime  interests  of  faith  and  the  life  to 
come ;  the  common  apprehension  of  danger  which  continually 
kept  their  souls  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  Judge — all 
gave  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  Desert  that  imposing  majesty 
which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  French  Beformation  was  slowly  rising  &om  its 
ruins,  a  new  blow  was  preparing  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  soon  to 
fall 
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vn. 


We  speak  of  the  last  important  law  against  the  Protestants, 
published  the  14:th  of  May,  1724,  under  the  form  of  a  royal  dec- 
laration. It  was  never  executed  to  the  letter,  but  was  often  ap- 
plied ;  and  as  it  remained  officially  in  force  for  sixty-three  years, 
till  the  edict  of  toleration  of  Louis  XYI.,  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  its  origin,  spirit,  and  principal  articles. 

The  first  compiler  of  this  law  was  Lavergne  de  Tressan,  bishop 
of  Nantes,  almoner  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  worthy  acolyte 
of  the  Cardinal  Dubois,  whom  he  had  consecrated.  Destitute  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  having,  in  his  grasping  cupidity,  got 
possession  of  seventy-six  benefices,  he  solicited  the  Boman  pur- 
pie,  and  thought  he  would  merit  the  honor  by  crushing  the  here- 
tics. Lavergne  de  Tressan  presented  his  project  to  Dubois  and 
to  the  regent,  who  repulsed  him ;  but  he  was  more  successful 
with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  had  become  prime  minister,  on 
the  majority  of  Louis  XV.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  a  haughty 
and  hard-hearted  man,  of  mean  appearance,  wanting  at  once  con- 
victions and  intelligence,  governed  by  a  profiigate  mistress,  and 
who  only  made  merciless  laws.  He  ordered,  among  other  things, 
that  all  mendicants  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron. 

Several  magistrates,  it  is  said,  also  participated  in  drawing  up 
the  declaration  of  1724 ;  but  they  brought  to  it  sentiments  little 
&yorable  to  clerical  domination,  as  the  sequel  showed. 

Hie  edict  contained  eighteen  articles.  It  was  a  compilation 
of  the  most  severe  ordinances  brought  against  the  Protestants 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  with  aggravation  of  the  penalty 
in  several  particulars.  They  took  the  odious  fiction  that  there 
were  no  more  Protestants  in  France,  and  in  the  preamble  they 
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made  jonng  Louis  XY.,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  saj  that  he 
had  no  greater  desire  than  to  follow  the  grand  designs  of  his 
most  honored  lord  and  great-grandfather,  and  that  he  anxiously 
desired  to  carry  out  his  intentions  efficiently. 

For  these  causes,  he  declared  what  follows :  Sentence  to  perpet- 
ual galleys  for  men,  and  confinement  for  life  for  women,  with  con- 
fiscation of  property,  if  they  attended  any  other  worship  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Sentence  of  death  against  preachers. 
Sentence  to  the  galleys  or  confinement  for  those  who  should  give 
them  an  asylum,  or  any  aid  whatever,  and  against  those  who 
should  neglect  to  denounce  them.  Command  to  parents  to  have 
their  children  baptized  by  the  curate  of  the  parish  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  send  them  to  the  Catholic  schools  and  catechisms 
till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  the  instructions  of  the  Sundays  and 
festival  days,  till  the  age  of  twenty.  Order  to  the  midwives  to 
announce  to  the  priests  the  births,  and  to  the  physicians,  sur- 
geons, apothecaries,  to  warn  them  of  the  serious  illness  of  new 
converts,  and  authorization  for  the  priests  to  converse  with  the 
sick  in  private.  If  any  one  refused  the  sacraments,  or  induced  one 
of  his  friends  to  refuse  them,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  re- 
lapsed. No  marriage  was  legitunate  which  was  not  celebrated 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Parents  could  neither 
have  their  children  brought  up  out  of  the  realm,  nor  permit  them 
to  marry  there.  Minors,  on  the  contrary,  whose  parents  were 
not  in  the  kingdom,  could  marry  witliout  their  consent.  Cer- 
tificates of  Catholicity  were  declared  obligatory  for  all  offices,  all 
academical  degrees,  all  admissions  into  the  corporations  of  trades. 
Finally,  fines  and  confiscated  property  were  to  serve  for  the 
maintenance  of  converted  subjects  who  were  in  need. 

Never,  since  the  origin  of  human  society,  had  a  lawgiver 
more  insolently  denied  natural  right,  civil  right,  femily,  prop- 
erty, liberty,  and  sanctity  of  personal  faith.     This  declaration 
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proved  once  more  that  they  were  driven  to  monstrous  acts,  when, 
by  the  confusion  of  spiritual  with  temporal  power,  they  made  the 
laws  of  the  State  subservient  to  the  maxims  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Historians  express  only  sentiments  of  horror  at  the  edict  of 
1724.  '^  It  was  seen  with  amazement,  in  this  incredulous  age," 
Bays  M.  de  Sismondi,  "  when  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  without  faitli  or  honesty,  and  of  a  courtesan  without 
ahame,  the  renewal  of  a  persecution  which  the  rigid  faith  of 
Louis  XlY.  could  scarcely  account  for.  .  .  .  The  clergy,  who 
had  not  dared  to  ask  for  this  untimely  law,  received  it  with 
transport." ' 

M.  Charles  Lacretelle  says,  also :  '^  The  first  act  of  the  govern- 
ment was  absurd  and  odious.  It  was  an  edict  against  the  Prot- 
estants still  more  cruel  than  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  They  forbid  in  it  even  the  most  secret  exercise  of  the 
Beformed  religion.     They  tore  children  &om  their  fSathers  to 

educate  them  in  the  Catholic  religion In  fine,  they  renewed 

all  kinds  of  oppression  which  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIY.  had 
conceived,  and  which  public  horror  had  begun  to  make  obsolete. 
The  Marchioness  de  Prie,  whose  infidelity  equalled  that  of  Car- 
dinal Dubois,  succeeded  in  persuading  her  lover  (the  Duke  de 
Bourbon)  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  great  principles  of  states- 
manship in  commencing  a  new  persecution.    Everybody  revolted 

at  the  efforts  which  crime  made  to  borrow  the  appearance  of 

•  

zeal.  This  barbarous  absurdity  made  the  people  long  again  for 
the  toleration  of  the  regent." ' 

Bulhieres  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  affirm  that  the  council 
adopted  the  edict  only  because  they  were  deceived.  They  prove 
that  this  compilation  had  strangely  confounded  laws  emanating 
fix>m  two  very  different  tendencies.     The  Molinist  or  Jesuit 

'  T.  XXVII.  p.  614.  >  Bitt.  de  Ihmeepmdant  U  diohhuUUnu  tiieU,  t  U.  p.  7. 
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spirit  had  desired  to  employ  universally  external  constraint^  but 
relaxing  the  internal  conditions  of  Catholicity.  The  Janscnist 
spirit  had  exacted,  on  the  contrary,  severe  terms  of  Catholicity, 
but  it  was  yielding  in  constraint.  Thus  one  of  two  things :  either 
the  einplo}nnent  of  material  force  with  a  simple  appearance  of 
reunion  to  Catholicism,  or  a  true  reunion  without  the  employ- 
ment of  force.  Now,  in  the  declaration  of  1724,  it  was  exacted 
at  the  same  time  that  all  should  be  Catholics  under  pain  of  tlie 
galleys  and  of  death,  and  that  all  should  perform  the  acts  which 
good  Catholics  only  are  in  a  condition  to  do.  This  was  imprac- 
ticable, impossible  even  to  absurdity. 

We  should  notice  here  tlie  great  change  which  was  manifested 
in  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  priests.  The  night  before,  and  the 
day  of  the  revocation,  as  wo  have  related  elsewhere,  they  held 
their  arms  wide  open.  They  seemed  to  say  to  the  Protestants : 
Come,  come  all,  as  you  are.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  the  most 
vague,  the  most  general  abjuration.  We  will  not  trouble  you  in 
tlie  matter  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  If  you  but  bear  the  name  of 
Catholics,  and  observe  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  Church — 
it  is  enough. . 

But  some  time  after,  their  language,  their  conduct  became  sen- 
sibly modified,  and  exigencies  increased  from  year  to  year, 
especially  when  the  law  had  declared  that  there  were  no  more 
Protestants  in  the  kingdom.  Be  cautious,  said  the  priests,  then : 
we  cannot  administer  tlie  sacraments  to  false  brethren ;  this 
would  be  an  abominable  profanation.  We  must  have  long  and 
severe  proofs,  instructions  for  six  months,  a  year,  two  years, 
solemn  oaths,  a  complete  certainty,  in  a  word,  that  you  are  true 
and  faithful  Catholics.  Otherwise  we  will  not  celebrate  your 
marriages  nor  give  you  certificates  of  Catholicity,  and  you  may 
yourselves  look  out  for  the  maintenance  of  your  civil  rights  as 
best  you  can. 
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This  change,  continually  growing  more  perceptible,  explains 
itself  natiirallj  by  the  bitter  disappointments  the  priests  had 
experienced  since  the  revocation.  They  had  hoped  that  the 
destniction  of  tlie  temples,  the  banishment  of  the  pastors,  the 
privation  of  all  regular  instruction,  the  need  of  a  religion,  the 
legal  duty  of  performing  acts  of  Catholicity,  would  secure  to  the 
Church  true  believers,  at  least  in  the  second  generation.  But 
they  were  foiled  in  their  expectation  and  hope,  especially  with 
the  people  of  the  countrj^  and  the  trades.  Children  and  grand- 
children detested  the  Catholic  Church  as  badly  as  their  fathers. 
The  curates  were  to  them  only  objects  of  aversion  and  disdain. 

Tired  of  so  sad  a  task,  they  resolved  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments only  to  those  well  known  to  be  faitliftil,  and  they  were 
perfectly  right.  But  they  would  have  been  obliged  then  to  dis- 
avow, repel  the  intervention  of  physical  constraint,  and  they  did 
not  do  it.  They  persisted  in  demanding  severity,  as  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  appearances ;.  and  in  requiring  positive  proofs  of 
religion,  as  if  they  used  no  more  severity  1  Enormous  and  de- 
testable contradiction,  if  there  ever  was  one !  * 

Moreover,  on  arriving  at  this  degree  of  inconsistency,  the 
clergy  encountered  the  magistracy ;  and  this  is  a  new  phase  of 
the  same  question  which  we  should  fully  comprehend,  for  the 
entire  sequel  of  our  history  is  implicated  in  it  till  1787. 

The  counsellors  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  magistrates  gener- 
ally, showed  severity  towards  the  Protestants ;  but  they  always 
intended  that  the  priests  should  administer  the  sacraments  with- 
out exacting  too  much  proof.  Their  decrees,  after  the  close  of 
flie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  could  be  interpreted  in  the  following 

'  After  having  read  the  correspondence  of  the  intendants,  M.  Lemontey  asserts,  in 
Us  Euai»  »ur  V itablissemeTU  numarchique  de  Louis  XTV,^  that  certain  cnrates  required 
of  the  heretics,  before  consecrating  their  marriages,  '*  that  thej  should  onrte  their 
deoeased  parents,  and  swear  that  they  believed  in  their  eternal  damnation."  (T.  II. 
IX  167.) 
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maimer:  We  command,  abeolntelj,  that  you  have  your  mar- 
riages consecrated  by  the  priest,  and  that  you  offer  yomr  children 
for  Catholic  baptism ;  if  not,  yon  shall  have  no  regisby  pre- 
served, your  marriages  shall  be  nnlawfiil,  and  your  children 
illegitimate:  in  certain  cases  yon  shall  even  be  stripped  of  your 
property  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  But  don't  be  afraid — 
we  require  of  you  only  mere  formalities.  It  is  understood  that 
the  clergy  will  exact  nothing  else,  and  we  will  maintain  a  strict 
observance  of  it 

Encouraged  by  these  maxims,  the  Protestants  availed  them- 
selves of  them  to  accord  to  the  priests  as  little  as  i)ossible. 
But  the  latter  replied :  Wliat  matters  to  us  the  opinion  of  the 
civil  judges  ?  The  clergy  have  the  sole  right  of  deciding  in  the 
matter  of  sacraments.  No  human  power  can  make  us  admin- 
ister them  to  those  whom  we  consider  unworthy.  Attend  mass 
and  our  instructions  for  years ;  confess  regularly ;  show  us,  in  a 
word,  that  you  are  true  Catholics,  and  you  shall  have  part  in 
the  graces  of  the  Church ;  if  not,  no ! 

Strange  spectacle !  The  judge  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  because  he  interpreted  them  in  one  sense,  and  the  priest 
applied  them  in  another.  The  first  cared  only  for  civil  unity; 
the  second  desired,  above  all,  spiritual  unity.  The  one  forced 
the  Protestants  to  be  Catholics  externally;  tlie  others  secured  a 
sentence  to  compel  them  to  be  Catholics  at  heart.  To  this  ex- 
tremity they  had  come  by  the  edicts  which  no  longer  corre- 
sponded to  the  general  conscience  of  the  age. 

There  were  among  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  is  well  known, 
similar  conflicts  in  the  matter  of  the  sacraments  refused  to  the 
Jansenists,  and  for  certificates  of  confession.  The  problem  could 
be  definitively  solved  only  by  mutual  independence,  which  in  our 
times  is  declared  in  all  our  constitutions  for  civil  and  religious 
government 
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In  a  memorial  addressed  to  Louis  XVI.,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil 
exposed  the  inextricable  embarrassments  in  which  they  had  been 
involved  in  respect  to  the  Protestants :  "  On  the  one  hand,"  said 
be,  "  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  certificate  of  Catholicity ; 
on  the  other,  a  scrupulous  and  arbitrary  examination  before 
granting  this  certificate.  From  these  confused  ideas,  fiom  all 
these  incoherent  and  contradictory  provisions,  could  there  result 

any  thing  but  impracticable  laws  ? These  unfortunate 

people,  equally  rejected  from  our  courts  under  one  name,  and 
repelled  from  our  churches  under  another,  imrecognized  cither 
as  Calvinists  or  converts,  imable  to  obey  laws  which  destroyed 
one  another,  and  consequently  deprived  of  all  means  of  gaining 
admittance  either  before  a  priest  or  before  a  judge,  the  certifi- 
cate of  their  births,  their  marriages,  and  their  burials,  consider 
themselves  in  some  sense  cut  ofT  from  the  human  race."  * 

The  illustrious  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  had  perfectly  stated 
the  dilemma :  ^^  The  Church  should  relax  its  severity  by  some 
concessions ;  or  if  it  consider  this  wrong,  it  must  cease  asking 
the  king  to  use  his  authority  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  an  impoe- 
fiibility,  by  commanding  them  to  fulfil  a  religious  obligation 
which  the  Church  does  not  permit  them  to  discharge." 

Thus  the  declaration  of  1724,  though  producing  at  various 
times  frightful  calamities,  was  never  fully  executed.  It  contained, 
besides,  dispositions  which  revolted  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
human  nature,  justice,  and  human  society.  To  punish  with  the 
galleys  and  confiscation  of  property  a  son  or  daughter  who  ad- 
ministered pious  exhortations  to  a  dpng  father ;  to  inflict  the 
same  penalty  on  him  who  should  not  denounce  his  pastor,  or 
who  opened  to  him  the  door  of  his  house ;  to  fine  the  physician 
who  refused  to  become  an  infamous  spy ;  all  this,  as  M.  de  Si&- 

>  p.  85  and  108. 
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mondi  observes,  was  stamped  with  so  savage  a  fanaticism,  one 
doubts  whether  the  code  of  anj  people  ever  approached  it  If 
in  tlie  eighteenth  century  such  atrocious  laws  could  be  enacted, 
neither  judges  nor  administrators  could  be  foimd  to  execute 
tliem  to  the  letter. 

To  atrocity  was  added,  as  usual,  the  ridiculous.  Some  priests 
had  the  roll  of  children  called  in  the  church,  as  sergeants  in  a 
review,  to  mark  the  absent,  and  fine  their  parents.  But  the 
children  often  refused  to  reply,  mocked  the  curate,  disturbed  the 
mass,  and  interrupted  his  discourse.  What  should  be  done  I 
IIow  punish?  Could  they  send  to  the  galleys  an  entire  popula- 
tion— fathers,  mothers,  and  children  ? 

Cardinal  Fleury,  who  governed  the  kingdom  after  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  seems  to  have  understood  these  embarrassments. 
Having  gone  in  his  youth  on  a  mission  into  Saintonge  with 
Fenelon,  and  spent  a  great  many  years  in  Provence,  he  under- 
stood the  unwavering  firmness  of  the  Protestants.  Add  to  these 
liglits  of  the  priest  the  alliances  of  the  prime  minister  with  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  the  mildness  of  his  character,  his  anxiety 
to  spare  Louis  XV.  the  cares  of  government,  and  his  behavior 
towards  the  Protestants  will  be  explained.  lie  did  not  break 
the  sword  of  intolerance,  but  left  it  willingly  in  its  scabbard. 

Tlic  curates  of  the  Cevennes  addressed  him  on  this  subject 
sliarp  remonstrances.  Tliey  bitterly  complained  of  the  increasing 
desertion  of  the  Huguenots.  The  old  cardinal  took  little  account 
of  it :  he  had  other  afFairs  to  manage,  and  he  was  more  afraid  ot 
uproar  than  heresy. 

There  were,  therefore,  only  local  and  momentary  persecutions, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  intendants.  Some  meetings 
were  surprised  and  dispersed  by  the  soldiers,  some  families 
ruined,  some  unfortunate  persons  condemned  to  the  galleys.  The 
utmost  cruelty  was  shown  to  the  pastors,  for  they  hoped  that 
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tecrar  of  exeeaticms  would  diire  the  roiSt  from  the  king^ 


lEasT  were  put  W  deark  TTe  wOl  die  the  minisser^  Aleum- 
EoTH&eL  Inrng  ftt  MontpellJer,  lie  30th  of  Novcni'hcr,  I7i^. 
A  {•Dj^lar  eompUint.,  which  has  cc»iDe  down  to  us^  ^^'('^  made  on 
liis  nttrrndom.  BeO^axed  Irr  a  jiaid  spr^  he  frankly  avowed 
tlact  be  had  piiesacbed  in  the  Gerenne^  When  asked  whei>e  be 
Ihred:  -HeaTen,"  said  he^  ^is  my  covering,"  Ibe  Jesuits  en- 
treated bim  in  vain  to  change  his  religioii;  be  replied :  ^  I  will 
always  obey  the  law  of  Jesus  CSuist ;  if  I  die  for  bis  name,.  I 
shall  go  with  the  angels."^  Diagged  to  the  gibbet  with  the  rope 
aioond  his  neck»  bareheaded,  barefooted,  he  sang  the  fifty^iret 
Psalm,  and  died  praying  God  for  his  judges  and  for  the  exoeib 
tioner. 

Another  pastof,  Pierre  Durand,  who  had  signed^  with  Autoine 
Court,  the  first  deliberations  of  the  synods  of  the  IKssert^  was  abo 
executed  at  Montpellier,  the  22d  of  April,  ITSii.  lie  was  an  old 
man,  full  of  faith  and  zeaL  Ue  was  attended  to  the  scaifold  by 
five  priests,  who  wished  at  any  cost  to  extort  from  bim  an  abjxi- 
ration.    Pierre  Durand  remained  firm  to  the  end. 

These  executions  filled  the  Protestants  of  the  Insert  with  griofi, 
without  making  them  despond.  The  clergy  themselves  contrilh 
uted  by  these  harsh  measures  to  drive  them  still  further  from  the 
Church  of  Borne ;  for,  finding  they  were  no  longer  willing  to 
content  themselves  with  the  simple  forms  of  Catholicism,  tlio 
Protestants  resolved  to  renounce  them  completely.  From  this 
time  the  number  of  baptisms  and  marriages  in  the  Dosort  in- 
creased,  notwithstanding  the  civil  inabilities  with  which  they 
were  weighed  down. 

Antoine  Court  fortified  the  faithful  by  his  exhortations  and 
example.  He  undertook,  in  1728,  a  journey  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred leagues^  convoked  thir^-two  religious  aasembliea  in  two 
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moDtlis,  and  counted  even  three  tbonsand  aaditors  aronnd  his 
pnlpits.    Tlie  most  timid  began  to  grow  firm. 

The  synods  multiplied,  and  became  more  severe  against  pa- 
rents who  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  who  permitted  them  to  marry  there.  They  also 
insisted  on  the  obligation  of  attending  religions  worship. 
"  The  Protestants  under  the  cross,"  said  the  synod  of  1780, 
"  will  be  written  to,  to  make  known  to  them  the  indispensable 
obligation  of  attending  pious  assemblies  whenever  Providence 
offers  them  an  opportunity.  K,  after  having  been  duly  warned 
on  the  necessity  of  this  duty,  they  decline  to  comply,  they  will 
be  declared  separated  fipom  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  and  no  more 
liis  children." 

It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e  that  these  men,  who  were  refused 
all  the  rights  of  citizens,  were  so  anxious  to  fulfil  strictly  the  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship :  they  employed  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent smuggling.  We  sec  their  decision  in  1730  :  "  The  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  who,  to  avoid  paying  the  taxes  due  to  the 
king,  sliall  engage  in  or  favor  smuggling,  shall  first  be  censured, 
and  if  they  return,  be  exposed  to  final  excommunication.  The 
assembly  does  not  comprehend  in  this  article  the  smuggling  of 
religious  books,  which  does  no  hann  to  the  king  or  the  State." 

The  awaking  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny  inspired  other 
provinces  with  pious  emulation.  Rouergue,  Guyenne,  Quercy, 
Saintonge,  the  district  of  Aunis,  the  Poitou,  renewed  their  as- 
semblies, and  called  for  pastors.  There  were  but  few.  Antoine 
Coiui;  sought  behind  the  plough,  in  the  store  of  the  merchant,  in 
the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  young  men  who  appeared  fit  for 
this  holy  vocation ;  but  the  instruction  which  they  would  be 
able  to  gather  in  a  wandering  life  would  be  insuflScient. 

The  Restorer  of  French  Protestantism  then  began  to  reflect  on 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  School  of  Theology.    It  could  not 
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be  opened  in  France.  The  universities  of  England  and  Germany 
were  too  {at  fix)m  onr  southern  provinces,  and  they  did  not  speak 
our  language.  Geneva  was  too  near,  and  its  Academy  too  se- 
Yerely  watched.  Anthouy  Court  decided  upon  Lausanne.  His 
l<»)g  and  pressing  soUdtations,  his  indefatigable  exertions,  the 
liberalities  of  the  Swiss,  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  Protestant 
powers,  served  to  found  a  French  Theological  Seminaiy.  Court 
went  there  himself,  in  1730,  to  settle  as  Deputy-General  of  the 
Churches,  and  managed  this  school  during  the  thirty  last  years 
of  his  life.  From  this  school  came  all  the  Protestant  pastors  of 
France  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 


vul 


Before  relating  the  events  which  will  lead  us  beyond  the  year 
1750,  it  is  but  just  to  follow  to  their  exile  the  refugee  pastors,  who 
had  all  departed  this  life  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Although  they  died  on  foreign  soil,  the  French  Refor- 
mation has  the  right  to  claim  them :  they  belong  to  it  by  birth, 
by  education,  by  the  first  years  of  their  ministry,  by  the  language 
which  they  used,  and  by  the  constancy  of  their  sympathies  for 
their  oppressed  brethren. 

We  will  not  speak  of  tlie  refugee  laymen  whose  names  were 
illustrious  in  literature,  the  sciences,  and  industry,  such  as  the 
historian  Rapin,  Thoyras,  the  learned  Bayle,  the  engineer  Denis 
Papin,  the  chemist  Lemery,  the  traveller  Cliardin,  and  many 
others.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  the  fogitives 
who  exercised  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Beformed  churches. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  mass  of  the  refugee  pastors  was 
oompoeed  of  pious,  intelligent  men,  and  of  a  conduct  irreproach- 
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able.  No  Protestant  clergy  of  Europe  were  superior  to  them. 
We  will  cite  only  the  principal  men,  in  following  the  date  of  their 
death. 

Pierre  Jurieu  (1637-1713)  was  a  laborious  and  vehement  coor 
troversialist.  lie  had  many  adversaries  among  the  Catholics  and 
skeptics,  and  his  name  suffered  by  it  It  must  be  avowed  that 
he  justified  some  attacks  by  his  hazardous  predictions,  his  affir- 
mations on  doubted  miracles,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  polemics. 
But  how  many  good  qualities  atoned  for  his  rashness  I  a  firm  at- 
tachment to  his  belief,  an  incomparable  activity,  a  solid  eruditiim 
in  all  the  branches  of  theological  science,  a  mind  clear  and  quick. 
He  never  lacked  penetration  to  detect  error,  nor  courage  to  com- 
bat it. 

He  exercised  a  short  time  only  the  office  of  pastor.  Appoint- 
ed in  1674  Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan,  he  appeared  there 
with  much  eclat.  Bayle,  who  afterwards  assailed  him  with  so 
many  invectives,  then  wrote :  "  He  is  one  of  the  finst  men  of  the 
age ;  and  if  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  permitted  him  to  in- 
dulge hiij  passion  for  study,  and  his  great  application  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  we  should  hope  every  thing  of  him.  I  say  to  you, 
and  repeat  it,  he  is  the  first  man  of  our  communion,  both  in  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  mind." 

It  is  not  well  enough  known  that,  being  in  Holland  some  years 
before  the  revocation,  he  was  almost  tJie  only  chmnpion^  as  was 
said,  against  Amauld,  Bossuet,  Nicole,  and  Maimbourg.  The 
others,  being  still  in  France,  did  not  dare  to  speak  out.  In  the 
pulpit  of  Kotterdam,  he  recoiled  from  no  truth,  and  his  free  and 
powerful  voice  often  chastised  the  persecutors  in  the  most  severe 
and  just  manner. 

It  is  not  well  enough  known,  either,  that  he  became,  after  the 
fiEital  edict,  the  protector  of  a  multitude  of  reftigees ;  that  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  for  them  the  assistance  of  many  sovereigns ; 
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and  that,  while  he  secuFed  to  some  the  bread  of  hoepitalitj,  he 
oomforted  and  encouraged,  by  his  Lettres  pcutorales^  others  who 
still  wept  in  their  native  land. 

The  list  of  Jurien's  writings  is  very  extensive.  He  was  still 
among  his  flock  of  Vitry-le-Fran^ais,  when  he  composed  a  Traite 
ds  la  devotion^  which  was  reprinted  seven  times  in  a  few  years, 
and  twenty-six  times  in  the  English  translation.  This  work 
has  caused  regret  that  the  author,  absorbed  in  controversy, 
had  not  employed  more  time  in  writing  books  of  mere  edifi- 
cation. 

His  reply  to  Father  Maimbourg:  Le  (hHvinimhe  et  la  Pa- 
jpisme  mis  en  paralleled  \esajnquanU  than  the  answer  of  Bayle, 
and  less  known,  gained  for  him,  however,  great  applause,  and 
had  multitudes  of  readers.  '^Your  last  work  against  Maim- 
bouig,"  wrote  Claude  to  him,  '^  has,  at  last,  fallen  into  my  hands; 
and  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  have  devoured  it,  and  I  could  not 
lay  it  down.  Every  good  man  here  (in  Paris)  who  has  still  some 
seal  and  courage,  is  charmed  with  your  book.^ 

To  tl^e  attacks  of  Kicole  he  replied  by  the  Vrai  systhme  de 
VEgUse^  which  competent  judges  declare  to  be  his  master-piece. 
Jnrieu  develops  the  doctrine  of  the  Invisible  Church  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  visible  society  of  Kome.  He  wrote,  also,  a  Critical 
History  of  Doctrines  amd  Modes  of  Worship^  in  which  humanity 
is  considered  in  its  religious  development.  The  illustrious  de- 
ftnder  of  the  Eeformed  faith  did  not  lay  down  his  pen  till  the  day 
before  he  lay  down  in  his  sepulchre. 

Pierre  Allix  (1641-1717)  retired  into  England  after  the  revo- 
cation. He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to 
Booceed  Drelincourt  and  Bailie.  His  discourses  were  full,  solid, 
and  had  a  sobriety  and  a  clearness  of  style,  which  made  them 
equally  acceptable  to  the  educated  and  the  ignorant.    He  had 

jwepared  a  last  sermon,  upon  the  farewell  of  St  Paul  to  the 

80 
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EpheBians,  which  he  was  to  preach  at  Charenton;  but  die  tan- 
pie  was  closed  a  week  earlier  than  he  expected,  by  order  of  the 
king. 

^^  The  doctor  Allix,''  said  one  of  his  biographers,  ^^  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  the  MAxmts  of  his  time.  Extremely  zealous 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  up  its 
defence  against  the  Boman  Church.  He  passionately  desired 
the  union  of  the  Protestants,  especially  tiie  Lutherans  with  the 
Calvinists,  and  he  consulted  often  upon  it  with  the  ministers  of 
Geneva,  Holland,  and  Berlin.  He  had  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  all  the  sciences.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldaic ;  and  his  vast  reading  and  excellent  mem- 
ory made  him,  in  some  manner,  a  living  library."  Writers  of 
great  authority  have  considered  him  as  the  most  learned  of  the 
ministers  of  Charenton. 

At  London,  Pierre  Allix  received  the  title  of  honorary  doctor 
of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. '  The  Anglican 
clergy  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  that  they  commis- 
sioned him  to  write  the  History  oS.  the  Councils,  and  even  Par- 
liament showed  him  special  marks  of  consideration. 

Jean  La  Placette  (1639-1718)  was  sumamed  the  Nicole  of  the 
Protestants,  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  judicious  moral 
writings.  He  equalled  the  Jansenist  doctor  in  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  surpassed  him  in  that  of  the  Scriptures.  His, 
style  is  simple,  correct,  and,  above  all,  sincere  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word. 

La  Placette  was  pastor  of  the  French  Church  of  Copenhagen 
for  twenty-six  years,  (1685-1711.)  He  dedicated  his  Ncnuoeanun 
esacbis  de  morale  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  '^  Our  people,''  said 
he,  in  his  pre&ce,  ^^  know  little  of  the  extent  of  the  purity  which 
the  Gospel  exacts  of  us.  They  are  even  prejudiced  by  a  great 
number  of  fSalse  maxims,  &r  more  pernicious  than  errors  of  pure 
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fj^eciilatbn.  Besides,  oar  writers,  at  least  tboee  of  our  nation, 
haye  been  forced  by  the  importunity  of  our  adversaries  to  devote 
all  their  leisure  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  so  that  they  could 
compose  but  a  very  small  number  of  works,  and  even  these  treat 
only  of  a  few  special  matters.  Thus  this  portion  of  religion,  which 
18,  if  I  may  say  it,  its  soul  and  essence,  and  which  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary ftdly  to  explain  and  understand,  has  been  ina(»ne  degree 
neglected." 

Pavid  Martin  (1639-1721)  acquired  a  popular  name  in  the 
BefiMcmed  communion  of  France,  by  the  conBCtions  he  made  in 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible.  His  transliMion^  without  being 
exempt  from  &ult8,  is  still  the  <me  whidi  gives  with  the  most 
fidelity  and  simplicity  the  force  of  the  original  text  .  He  bad 
been  invited  by  the  synod  of  the  Walloon  churches,  in  1694,  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  to  add  to  it  critical  comments.  Thir- 
teen  years  after,  he  published  his  new  edition  of  the  Bible  in  two 
volumes,  folio. 

He  had  made  the  French  language  a  particular  study.  ^  He 
had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  the  niceties,"  says  Nic6- 
lon,  ^'  that  he  was  able  to  furmsb  remarks  and  observations  to  the 
French  Academy.  He  sent  these  to  them  when  he  was  to  issue 
the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  The  letter  of  thanks  which 
the  Academy  wrote  him  shows  the  este^n  in  whidi  they  held 
his  criticisms.'' 

David  Martin  twice  refused  to  become  professor;  but  he  took 
[Measure  in  giving  lessons  in  Theology,  at  his  house,  to  the  young 
students  of  Utrecht  At  the  age  of  eighty  years  he  preserved 
still  much  of  his  mental  vigor.  The  7th  of  September,  1721,  he 
preached  on  Providence,  with  a  power  which  astonished  his  au- 
ditors ;  b^  when  the  sermon  was  finished,  he  could  descend 
from  the  pulpit  only  by  supporting  himself  on  the  arms  of  his 
friends^  and  two  days  after  he  breathed  his  last    Una  pious 
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theologian  had  always  desired  to  die  in  going  fix)m  the  honse 
of  God. 

Jaeqnes  Basnage,  (1653-1723,)  grandson  of  Benjamin  Bas- 
nage,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  surpassed  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  family  in  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  extent  of 
his  works,  and  the  greatness  of  the  part  to  which  he  was  called. 
'^  He  was  more  fitted,"  says  Yoltaire,  ^^  to  be  a  minister  of  State 
than  of  a  parish.'' 

Basnage  was  employed,  in  feet,  in  many  important  negotia- 
tions. He  took  part  in  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  demanded,  but  in  vain,  the  re-establishment  of 
religious  liberty  in  France.  Shortly  after.  Cardinal  de  BoniUon, 
who  had  retired  into  Holland,  trusted  to  him  the  business  he  had 
to  arrange  with  the  States-General.  In  1716,  Abbe  Dubcns 
had  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  Basnage  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces  and  England.  Singular  spectacle, 
a  poor  exiled  pastor  who  augmented  the  alliances  of  his  native 
land  I 

The  regent  still  applied  to  him  to  prevent  the  Spanish  Cardi- 
nal Aberoni  from  exciting  insurrections  among  the  Protestants 
of  the  southern  provinces.  Basnage  counselled  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  confer  with  Antoine  Court,  and  this  humble  minister 
of  the  Desert,  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws,  promised  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Langu:^doc  should  not  be  disturbed.  On 
this  occasion,  and  upon  the  express  request  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Basnage  wrote  to  the  Protestants  of  France  a  pastoral  in- 
struction, which  was  widely  spread.  The  author  supports  in  it 
the  principles  of  Christianity  on  the  obedience  due  to  the  sover- 
eign ;  but  perhaps,  after  having  exhorted  the  oppressed  to  sub- 
mission, he  might  have  had  something  more  to  say  to  their 
oppressors. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  Church  of  The  Hague,  ap- 
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pointed  historiographer  of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and 
finstained  by  the  public  regard,  he  was  as  happy  as  one  could  be 
in  exile.  "  He  was  true,"  says  a  biographer,  "  even  in  the  smaJl- 
eet  matters.  Intercourse  with  the  highest  society  had  given  him 
a  refinement  of  manners  seldom  found  among  the  learned.  Af- 
£ible,  prepossessing,  popular,  courteous,  he  had  no  greater  pleas- 
ure than  that  of  rendering  his  service,  and  employing  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  unfortunate." 

It  is  surprising  that  he  was  able,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  po- 
litical occupatioils  and  the  labors  of  his  pastoral  office,  to  com- 
pose so  many  works  on  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  are  very  voluminous,  among  others,  the  History  of  the  Re^ 
Ugion  of  tTie  Reformed  Churches^  the  History  of  the  Jewe^  and 
that  of  the  Church  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
The  erudition  of  Basnage  is  vast,  his  thoughts  penetrating,  his 
B^le  strong :  he  elevated  controversy  to  a  degree  which  has  been 
attained  only  by  Bossuet. 

Jacques  Abbadie  (1654-1724)  was  the  best  apologist  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  Eeformed  com- 
munion. After  completing  his  studies  in  the  Academies  of  Se- 
dan and  Saumur,  he  went  to  serve  the  French  Church  of  Berlin. 
"The  only  thing  which  chagrins  me,"  said  one  day  the  Duke  de 
Montausier  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Grand  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, in  speaking  of  a  writing  of  Abbadie,  "  is,  that  the  author 
of  this  book  is  at  Berlin."  K  France  had  lost  one  of  her  glories, 
who  was  to  blame  ? 

Abbadie  retired  afterwards  into  England,  and  died  as  Dean  of 
the  parish  of  Killalow,  in  Ireland.  We  read  in  a  notice  of  his 
life :  "  His  manners,  refined  by  intercourse  with  polite  society, 
were  easy  and  affiible,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  a  man  of  a  more 
equal  or  obliging  disposition.  With  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  with  as  great  propriety,  elegance,  and  effect,  as 
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in  the  works  he  had  time  to  meditate,  his  conversation  was  agree^ 
able  and  nsefhl,  and  no  one  ever  left  him  without  regret" 

His  treatise  on  the  Art  de  ae  oofmaUrs  aoi  mime^  is  fiill  of 
judicious  observations,  and  shows  liiat  the  author  had  {Ht>foandl7 
meditated  upon  the  relations  of  liie  human  conscience  to  Ae 
obligations  of  the  OospeL  But  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works 
is  the  treatise  of  the  VeriU  de  la  rdigion  ChreUerme,  He  w<mi 
the  admiration  of  the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants.  ^  This 
most  admirable  work,"  said  the  Abb6  Desfontaines,  forty  years 
after,  ^^  blots  out  from  the  eye  of  the  world  all  the  books  pub- 
lished before  him  on  the  defence  of  Christianity.  What  conver- 
sions has  it  not  wrou^t !  what  strong  minds  has  it  not  brought 
to  submission !" 

Madame  de  S6vign6  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Bussi-Babutin :  '^  It 
is  the  most  divine  of  all  books ;  it  is  universally  admired.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  has  spoken  of  religion  like  that  man.  I  will 
read  it  every  three  months  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  And  the 
count  replied,  with  the  same  enthusiasm :  "  Till  now  I  have  not 
touched  any  other  books  which  speak  of  God,  and  I  see  clearly 
to-day  the  reason :  it  is,  that  the  source  appeared  to  me  doubtftd, 
but  seeing  it  clear  and  lucid  in  Abbadie,  it  makes  me  value 
what  I  did  not  esteem.  Still  more,  it  is  an  admirable  book.  It 
paints  all  that  he  told  me,  and  forces  my  reason  to  believe  vrhaX 
appeared  incredible." 

The  author  combats  the  Atheists  in  the  first  part  oi  his  work, 
the  Deists  in  the  second,  and  the  Socinians  in  the  third.  He 
starts  with  the  proposition :  There  is  one  Gk>d,  to  arrive  at  the 
fact  that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah.  He  then  reascends 
from  this  last  proposition  to  the  first.  This  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  a  great  number  of  editions  have 
appeared. 

Elias  Benoit  (1640-1728)  was  a  learned  and  laborious  theolo- 
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gian.  We  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  devoting  a  few  lines 
to  the  anthor  of  the  Histoire  de  Vedit  de  Nwrvtea^  who  has  greatly 
assisted  ns  in  our  work. 

Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Alen^on,  he  had  the  sorrow  to  see  his 
temple  closed,  under  the  futile  pretext  that  the  fidihful,  inter- 
rupted in  the  exercise  of  their  worship  by  the  populace,  had  as- 
sumed a  defensive  attitude*  He  went  to  Paris  to  defend  their 
cause ;  but  instead  of  doing  justice  to  his  complaints,  they  replied 
by  menaces. 

Having  fled  into  Holland,  Benc^  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  old  parishioners,  and  we  read,  in  his  memoirs,  that  they 
emigrated  en  masse;  scarcely  the  eighth  part  remained  in 
France.  Does  not  this  explain  why  the  town  of  Alen^on  flgures 
no  more  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Reformed  churches) 

The  chief  work  of  Benoit  is  the  history  which  we  have  often 
quoted.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  French  Reformation.  More 
precision  and  brevity,  perhaps,  might  be  desired  in  this  work,  but 
it  could  not  be  more  accurate.  The  author  has  a  correct  judg- 
ment,  an  honest  and  discreet  pen,  and  is  guided  by  no  other  im- 
pulse than  a  love  of  truth. 

Jacques  Saurin  (1677-1730)  was  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
French  Protestants.  He  was  bom  at  ^N'ismes,  where  his  fieither 
followed  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  pursued  his  early 
studies  at  Geneva.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  military 
life,  and  became  ensign-bearer  to  a  regiment  in  the  service  of 
Savoy.  But  peace  being  re-established,  he  resumed  his  academi- 
cal studies  under  the  able  Professors  "i&onchin,  Surretin,  and 
Pictet 

In  1701,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  French  church  at  Lon- 
don. A  few  years  after,  having  made  a  voyage  to  Holland,  he 
had  occasion  to  ascend  the  pulpits  of  The  Hague,  and  his  preach- 
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ing  was  received  with  so  much  applause,  that  they  created  a  new 
place  for  him,  under  the  name  of  mi/nistre  dea  ruMea^  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death. 

From  1708  to  1725  he  published  five  volumes  of  sermons ;  the 
seven  others,  inferior  to  the  first,  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death.  He  had  the  great  qualities  of  the  Christian  orator — a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  a  soimd  and  comprehen- 
sive theology,  the  art  of  constructing  the  most  learned  and  origi- 
nal plans  of  discourse,  a  manly  logic,  ornaments  tempered  and 
always  serious,  a  stylo  which  meekly  serves  the  thought  and 
never  enslaves  it.  More  unction  and  correctness  of  language 
might  sometimes  be  desired  in  his  discourses.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  faithful  to  whom  Saurin  proclaimed  the  Gospel,  more- 
over, aided  his  powerful  oratory,  by  giving  him  something  of 
the  poignant  and  the  tragical.  We  could  cite  one  of  his  ser- 
mons which  put  forth  great  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope. 

That  which  is  less  understood  than  the  depth  of  Saurin's  dis- 
courses, is  the  action  with  which  he  delivered  them.  "  To  an 
exterior  such  as  he  needed  to  prepossess  his  audience,"  said  the 
journalists  of  the  time,  '^  M.  Saurin  united  a  strong  and  sonorous 
voice.  Those  who  call  to  mind  the  magnificent  prayer  which  he 
pronounced  before  the  sermon,  will  never  forget  that  their  ear 
was  filled  with  the  most  harmonious  sounds.  It  would  have 
been  desirable  if  his  voice  could  have  preserved  the  same  rich- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  discourse,  but  as  we  have  no  design  of 
writing  a  panegyric,  we  shall  avow  that  he  did  not  control  it 
enough.  A  little  less  fire  would  have  guarded  him  from  this 
defect  The  expectation  raised  by  the  prayer  was  not  deceived 
by  the  sermon ;  we  appeal  confidently,  in  this  respect,  to  his  au- 
diitors.  All,  without  exception,  at  least,  who  are  worth  mention* 
ing,  were  delighted ;  and  those  who  came  to  criticise  him,  lost 
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the  idea  In  proportion  as  they  gave  their  attention  to  find  some 
part  susceptible  of  criticism."  * 

Saurin  published  letters  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  France. 
He  reproached  the  Protestants  there  with  not  having  abandoned 
a  country  where  they  could  not  freely  celebrate  their  worship, 
and  called  them  temporizers.  The  reproach  was  too  severe,  and 
it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  his  counsels  of  emigration  en,  masse 
were  not  followed. 

He  was  accused  before  the  synods  of  having  justified  le  menr 
^ange  officieux^  in  his  discourses  on  the  Bible.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  labored  controversy.  The  following  is  the  declaration 
Saurin  addressed  to  the  synods :  ^'  I  have  not  pretended,  in  my 
dissertation  upon  deception,  to  do  any  thing  but  report  htstorir 
caB/y  the  sentiments  of  those  who  believe  that  lying  is  always 
criminal,  and  of  those  who  believe  it  innocent  in  certain  cases. 
In  regard  to  the  sanctity  and  veracity  of  God,  as  also  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  men  are  to  speak  the  truth,  I  hold  myself  the 
doctrine  contained  in  my  catechism,  which  I  shall  always  teach." 

It  is  said  that  Saurin,  so  skilful  in  revealing  in  the  pulpit  the 
passions  of  men  and  their  secret  motives  of  action,  knew  not  how- 
to  detect  them  in  society.  With  little  experience  of  the  world, 
he  had  the  candor  and  confidence  of  a  child.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  ensnare  and  deceive  him.  His  life  was  often 
disturbed. 

Jacques  Lenfant  (1661-1728)  and  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  (1669- 
1738 :)  two  names  which  must  remain  united  in  history,  since 
they  are  affixed  to  the  same  works.  Both  were  pastors  at  Ber- 
lin ;  they  had  the  same  turn  of  mind,  the  same  taste  for  histori- 
cal and  critical  studies,  the  same  creed,  the  same  religious  life ; 
and  contemporary  memoirs  attribute  to  both  the  same  gentleness 
of  character. 

'  BibUoth./rantai^,  t.  XXII.  pp.  288,  289. 
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Lenfiuit  wrote  fhe  histoiy  of  the  Oooncils  <^  Ooostance,  of  Piaa, 
and  of  Bisle — works  characterized  by  knowledge  and  Bincerity. 
Yoltaire  said  of  him,  that  he  contributed  more  than  any  otibier 
man  to  diffiise  the  elegance  and  power  of  the  French  language 
throughout  Qermany.  BeauBobre,  on  his  side,  has  secured  a  rep* 
utation  justly  celebrated  by  his  history  of  ICanicheism. 

The  two  authors  were  associated  in  publishing  an  original  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  notes.  Beausobre  had  for 
his  part  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  Lenfimt  all  the  other  books. 
The  task  of  the  former  was  the  more  difficult,  that  of  the  latter 
more  extensive.  "  This  distribution  of  labor,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher of  Beausobre,  "  did  not  prevent  them  from  working  in  con- 
cert.' There  was  always,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween them.  When  one  thought  differently  from  the  other,  they 
discussed,  they  criticised,  but  they  cheerfully  yielded  to  the 
strongest  evidence.'' 

With  the  successors  of  this  illustrious  generation  of  refugee 
pastors  and  theologians  we  have  no  more  to  do.  Bom  and  edu- 
cated out  of  Trance,  their  glory  is  the  property  of  the  nations 
which  sustained  them  by  their  hospitality. 


IX. 


We  have  left  the  Protestants  earnestly  at  work  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  churches.  They  restored  to  force  many  of 
the  articles  of  the  ancient  discipline.  The  consistories,  recently 
reestablished,  were  vigilant  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  flocks. 
The  assemblies  approached  the  great  centres  of  the  Protestant 
population,  and  were  held  more  frequently,  by  daylight.  In  a 
word,  the  period  from  1730  to  1744  was  a  time  of  tranquillity 
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in  comparison  with  the  awM  tempest  which  had  scattered  every 
thing  a  few  years  before. 

The  religious  movement  extended.  A  young  pastor  who  united 
a  Kving  faith  with  a  great  prudence,  Michel  Viala,  went  through 
Upper  Languedoc,  and  held  meetings  in  the  environs  of  Castres 
and  Montauban.  The  district  of  Foix  was  served  by  Pierre 
GorteiB,  the  Beam  by  Etienne  Def^re,  Poitou  and  Normandy 
by  Jean  Loire  and  Andre  Migault  We  see  that  the  pastors,  al- 
ways few  in  number,  had  to  perform  the  office  of  missionaries ; 
their  fields  of  labor  were  more  vast  than  dioceses. 

In  order  to  introduce  more  regularity  in  their  teaching  and 
their  maxims  of  conduct,  they  resolved  to  convene  a  General  or 
National  Synod ;  and  this  assembly  opened,  the  18th  of  August, 
1744,  in  a  distant  comer  of  Lower  Languedoc,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Michel  Viala.  Most  of  the  old  Protestant  provinces, 
firom  the  Cevennes  to  Normandy,  were  represented ;  but  Paris 
and  the  Isle  of  France  sent  no  delegate. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  in  one  respect,  but  not  so  in 
another.  The  Protestants  could  more  easily  assemble,  for  the 
war  out  of  France  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  the  government 
and  all  the  forces  of  the  country.  But  even  this  war  itself  made 
the  council  still  more  suspicious  of  such  an  assembly. 

The  first  step  of  the  synod  was  to  declare  that  they  would  pre- 
serve an  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  The  celebration, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  a  solemn  fast  in  all  the  Reformed 
flocks  of  the  kingdom,  was  ordained  "  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  for  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church.'' 
The  pastors  were  exhorted  to  preach  at  least  once  a  year  upon 
the  obedience  due  to  established  authorities. 

The  assembly  took  wise  measures  for  the  observation  of  disci- 
pline and  the  correction  of  morals.    They  invited  the  pastors  to 
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abstain  from  diseuseing  in  the  pulpit  points  of  controversy,  and 
to  speak  with  circumspection  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Eeformed 
people.  They  recommended  the  flocks  to  celebrate  their  worship 
by  daylight  as  often  as  possible.  Article  10  of  the  resolutions 
read :  '^  As  there  are  several  provinces  where  religious  worship 
is  still  held  at  night,  the  synod,  as  well  to  manifest  more  and 
more  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  as  to  preserve  uniformity,  has 
charged  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  various  provinces  to  con- 
form, as  far  as  prudence  will  permit,  to  the  churches  which  hold 
their  exercises  in  broad  day." 

Antomo  Court  had  come  from  Lausanne  to  attend  this  great 
assembly;  and,  aft;er  having  adjusted  a  difference  which  had 
arisen  on  account  of  a  pastor  falsely  accused,  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  preaching  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  persons. 

This  assembly  of  so  many  of  the  faithful — this  General  Synod, 
whose  members  had  come  from  the  eictremities  of  the  kingdom — 
this  semi-publicity  given  to  acts  which  the  king  qualified  as  crime 
and  rebellion,  disquieted  and  irritated  the  council.  They  began 
to  fear  that  the  Protestants  might  have  secret  understandings 
witli  foreign  nations. 

Nothing  was  more  untrue.  Never,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  very  times  of  the  most  bloody  persecution,  had  the  mass 
of  the  Protestants  forgotten  their  duties  towards  their  prince  and 
country.  If,  in  the  war  of  the  Camisards,  some  C^venols  had 
expected  assistance  from  England  or  Holland,  it  was  only  a  local 
and  partial  affair.  But  the  apprehensions  of  the  court,  which 
were  constantly  aroused,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  prove  this  great  fact,  that  persecution  cannot  exist  with 
impunity.  When  public  authority  goes  beyond  the,  limits  of  jus- 
tice, morality,  and  order,  it  is  the  first  to  suffer ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  remorse,  which  fanaticism  or  corruption  may  smother, 
it  expiates  its  own  crime  by  constant  and  invincible  terrors. 
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CalumnT  played  its  part  in  these  deplorable  circumstances^ 
and  public  opini<Ni,  badly  informed  on  the  trae  sentiments  ot 
this  proscribed  population,  leceiTed  with  readiness  the  grossest 
fidsehoods.  It  was  pr^ended  that  the  Pastor  Jacques  Koger 
read  in  the  rdigious  assemblies  a  fiedse  edict  of  toleration,  to  ex- 
cite the  Protestants  to  rebellion ;  that  his  auditors  carried  arms 
into  their  meetings ;  that  they  had  sung  a  song  to  implore  God 
to  give  victory  to  the  English ;  diat  their  collections  for  the  po(»r 
were  a  military  tax ;  that  tw^ity-fire  thousand  Oamisards  held 
ihemselTes  in  readiness  to  join  the  enen^,  who  blockaded  the 
ports  of  Provence ;  that  the  convents  were  to  be  pillaged,  the 
monks  and  priests  massacred,  and  all  the  South  of  France  devo- 
ted to  fire  and  blood. 

These  popular  rumors  were  even  more  absurd  than  odk>uB, 
and  contained  not  a  shadow  of  truth.  But  the  court  believed 
them  implicitly,  and  Baron  d'Asfield,  intendaut  of  Languedoc, 
was  conmiissioned  to  demand  indirectly  of  the  consistories  and 
pastors  of  the  Desert,  whether  it  was  true  diat  the  Protestants 
had  an  understanding  with  the  enemy.  He  moreover  asked  if, 
in  case  of  invasion,  the  government  could  rely  upon  a  levy  of 
Protestant  volunteers.  A  new  instance  of  the  fisital  results  of 
intolerance :  they  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  Frenchmen 
as  foreigners ;  and,  as  they  had  not  been  willing  to  acknowledge 
them  as  citizens,  they  had  not  confidence  enough  in  them  in  the 
perilous  hour  of  the  nation. 

Hie  Protestants  replied,  that  not  one  of  their  co-religionists 
would  join  the  English  armies ;  that  they  were  all  ready  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  that  the  pastoiB  did  not 
cease  to  recommend  obedience ;  and  that,  if  they  oontrovened 
the  laws  in  matters  of  religion,  it  was  by  an  obligation  above  all 
human  authority. 

The  Intendant  Lenain,  who  had  many  oppoitunitieB  of  know- 
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ing  well  the  Proteetants,  did  not  distrust  their  assurances  of  loy- 
alty. Bat  it  was  otherwise  at  Yersailles,  where  objects  were  dis* 
torted  by  distance  and  fear.  The  news  of  the  National  Synod  of 
1744  produced  there  acts  which  bordered  on  madness. 

They  made  Louis  XV.  sign,  in  the  month  of  Febroaiy,  174£^ 
two  more  ordinances,  still  more  atrocious,  if  possible,  than  all 
the  others.  To  the  penalty  of  death  against  the  pastors,  and  of 
galleys  for  life  against  those  who  should  give  them  an  asylum, 
they  added  that  of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres  against  all 
the  Protestants  of  the  place  where  a  minister  should  be  arrested. 
As  for  the  assemblies,  it  was  enough  to  have  attended  them,  to 
be  condemned  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
possession :  it  was  enough  not  to  have  denounced  them.  These 
laws  made  every  thing  crime ;  and  out  of  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand Protestants,  they  could  have  condemned  one-half,  at  the 
end  of  six  m(»iths,  to  the  galleys,  and  the  rest  to  beg  for  their 
bread. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  execute  these  ordinances  to  the 
letter,  and  though  ev^i  the  compilers  of  them  would  not  have 
permitted  it,  they  were  followed  with  disastrous  results.  In  vain 
the  Protestants  had  sent  petition  on  petition  to  the  king,  to  the 
ministers,  to  the  intendants,  to  all  the  officers  who  had  power  to  • 
aid  them — ^these  requests,  in  which  they  exposed  in  the  most 
humble  language  their  suiferings  and  their  unalterable  sent^ 
ments  of  loyalty,  did  not  reach  their  destination;  and  when  they 
did,  they  did  not  deign  to  read  them.  Some  were  burned  or 
posted  to  the  pillory  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  as  if  their 
complaints  were  less  just  because  the  court  was  not  ashamed  to 
treat  them  with  such  indignity. 

Antoine  Oourt  composed  an  historical  memoir  on  the  persecu- 
tions, which  were  revived  after  the  synod  of  1744.  His  truth- 
fulness being  no  more  suspected  than  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
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eventa^  it  is  fix)m  him  especially  that  we  shall  borrow  the  facts 
which  follow. 

The  seizores  of  children  were  multiplied  in  the  provinces, 
and  particularly  in  Normandy :  Court  gives  a  list,  (and  it  is 
laige,)  name  by  name.  These  abductions  were  ordinarily  made 
at  night,  like  tlie  expeditions  of  brigands,  by  companies  of  sol- 
diers led  by  parish  curates.  When  the  doqr  opened  too  slowly, 
they  lHX)ke  through ;  and  these  soldiers,  with  sword  in  hand,  and 
Uflsphemy  on  the  tongue,  overturned  every  thing  to  discover 
their  prey,  reckless,  in  their  insults,  of  the  despair  and  cries  of 
mothers,  striking  down  fathers  who  dared  to  complain,  bearing 
off  their  children,  especially  young  girls,  and  forcing  them  into 
the  convents.  Parents  were  obliged  to  pay  an  alimentary  pen- 
sion; and  if  one  of  the  victims  escaped,  they  -were  held  re- 
sponsible. These  atrocities  provoked  a  new  emigration.  Six 
hundred  jGEunilies  of  Kormandy  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bcning  sea  to  depart  from  the  kingdom  with  all  they  could  take 
away. 

For  persons  of  high  rank  they  had  new  recourse  to  lettres  de 
oaoheL  The  Protestants  of  lower  rank  were  subjected  to  the 
condemnations  of  judicial  or  administrative  sentences.  The  Par- 
liamentB  of  Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  the  Intendants  of 
Saintcmge,  Guyenne,  Dauphiny,  Quercy,  and  Languedoc  perse- 
cuted ceaselessly  the.  Protestants  who  had  had  their  children 
baptized  ot  their  marriages  consecrated  in  the  Desert 

Beligious  assemblies  were  watched,  and  assaulted  with  fury. 
The  17th  of  March,  1745,  two  companies  of  dragoons  rushed 
upon  an  assembly  in  the  environs  of  Mazamet,  fired  on  them, 
hilled  several  persons,  wounded  a  greater  number,  and  dragged 
away  many  prisoners.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  near  Mon<- 
taubon,  Uzds,  Saint-Hippolyte,  Saint-Ambroix,  and  other  places. 
It  was  necessary  to  recommence  assembling  at  night 
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It  has  boon  computed  that  from  1744  to  1746,  three  hundred 
])or8on8  wore  condemned  to  the  lash,  to  degradation  from  nobilr 
it}%  to  ]H>rpetual  imprisonment,  to  the  galleys,  or  even  to  deadi, 
by  the  single  Parliament  of  Qrenoble,  which  showed  itself  fnti- 
less^  l>ocause  it  administered  justice  in  a  frontier  province,  a  feir 
ste{>s  ft\>m  tlie  enemy,  encamped  on  the  Alps.  The  fines  wen 
enormous.  In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  king  in  1750,  the 
Protestants  of  Dauphiny  declared  they  had  been  forced  to  ptj 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  livres;  and  that,  from  the 
depth  of  their  prisons^  they  heard  the  selling  of  their  furniture 
;uid  estates  at  auction. 

It  was  tlio  same  in  the  other  pn>vinces  of  the  South,  with  some 
mitigations.  Nismes  paid  for  its  part  nK>re  than  sixty  thoasmnd 
livrvs.  The  iutendant  cv^ined  monev  with  heresv,  as  it  was  done 
with  the  aristiH^raev  in  17^. 

**  I  cv^ld  prvxluce  here***  says  Antoine  Court*  "  first,  a  list  of 
m^MV  than  six  hundred  pri$i.Hier$  arrested  from  1744  (he  wrote 
iu  1753^  in  the  provincetj  of  Lower  and  Upper  Languedoc*  the 
rptvr  and  Lower  Alj^  Viv:i«ds*  I>iuphiny«  Provence*  the  di»- 
trioi  of  Fobu  Saintn.4i;;e*  and  Poitou :  amoojo:  whom  are  several 
noble  aieu*  lawyers*  physicians*  respectable  S(W/y*.H*w*  rich  raer- 
chaitcs*  who  have  su2&rvd  k^n^  and  severe  impr^OQmeats;^  fimK 
which  chey  were  delivered  only  on  paying  arbitrary  and  nrfunw 
nues.  I  v.vuld  pr*Aiuce  an«?€her.  of  more  than  et^t  handled 
tvrs^'ns  who  have  been  condemned  to  rariijus  punKhmeBl^ 
auK*u^  whom  ther^  are  more  than  eii^cv  noblemen.** 

^>me  of  the  condemned*  after  having  passed  a  certain  time  in 
the  tvuiteutiary*  obcained  pardon  by  die  interrentioa  of  power- 
tuL  pn.)Ceca.»R»*  or  by  pecuniary  sacrifices ;  and  this  t^TpIam^  why 
there  wi^re  at  Touion*  in  175^  only  ii>rty-eight  convicCB  iyr  the 
caux»e  \j(  religion.  W^  should  also  esdmafie  the  m*}na£fey 
woicQ  struck  down    a  grottC   number  *ji  thtue   waSmmatBt^ 
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precipitated  at  a  blow  from  a  competence  to  bo  abject  a  con- 
dition. 

Several  noblemen  of  the  district  of  Foix  were  condemned  by 
the  Intendant  d'Auch  to  the  galleys  for  life,  with  confiscation  of 
all  their  property.  One  of  them,  Orenier  de  Lastemes,  was  a 
TiNierable  man  of  seventy-six  years. 

He  suffered  the  penalty  in  the  penitentiary  of  Toulon ;  his  two 
Bens  died,  one  at  his  side,  the  other  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles. 
We  have  read  a  letter  from  this  old  man,  so  recently  opulent,  in 
which  he  thanks  the  Consistory  of  Marseilles  for  having  given 
him  two  sous  a  day,  to  alleviate  his  misery !  He  wrote :  '^  Con- 
demned to  labors  which  have  been  described  to  you,  having  no 
nourishment  but  bread  and  water,  one  can  exempt  himself  from 
it  only  by  paying  a  sou  every  morning  to  the  keepers ;  otherwise 
he  is  obliged  to  remain  bound  to  a  beam  with  a  heavy  chain, 
night  and  day." 

The  dragoonades  were  renewed  a  Milhau,  at  Saint-AfGrique, 
and  other  places  of  Eouergue,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphiny.  The 
lower  classes  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  for  the  crime  of 
attending  the  assemblies. 

Some  sentences  were  pronounced  which  would  be  laughable, 
if  they  had  been  less  atrocious.  Not  only  were  tiie  Protestants 
persecuted  for  having  introduced  into  the  kingdom  Bibles  and 
pious  books,  but  a  poor  man,  named  Etienne  Amaud,  of  Dieu- 
le-Fit,  was  condemned,  in  1744,  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  public 
exposure  on  the  scaffold ;  for  what?  Because  he  had  taught  the 
nnging  of  psalms  to  a  few  young  men.  EQs  psalter  and  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  were  nailed  to  the  post  at  his  side. 
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The  pafitors  continued  to  be,  aboYe  all  otherB,  the  objects  of 
merciless  persecutions.  More  reflection  would  have  shown,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Protestants  were  unconquerably  attached 
to  their  belief,  with  or  without  pastors ;  on  the  other,  that  these 
ministers  of  religion,  even  in  a  political  view,  did  good  rather 
than  evil,  since  they  repressed  the  explosion  of  the  popular  in- 
dignation, and  always  recommended  order,  patience,  and  respect 
for  the  laws.  But  neither  intendants  nor  parliaments  could 
imderstand  that  these  men  were  among  the  most  useful  citizens, 
and  three  pastors  were  put  to  death  in  174:5  and  1746. 

The  first,  Louis  Eang  or  Kane,. was  aged  twenty-six  years. 
He  was  arrested  in  a  hostelry  of  Levron,  condemned  to  capital 
punishment  by  tlie  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  executed  at  Die, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1745. 

"At  Crest,"  says  a  contemporaneous  writer,  "the  minister 
:isked  permission  to  be  shaved  and  to  have  his  hair  dressed. 
This  air  of  cleanliness  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  show  the 
serenity  which  reigned  in  his  soul,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
he  regarded  the  unjust  death  he  was  to  suffer.  He  faced  it  like 
a  hero,  and  never  was  the  serenity  of  a  Christian  superior  to  his 
own.  "Wliilo  going  to  execution,  he  began  to  sing  the  verse  of 
the  118th  Psalm :  litis  is  the  day  the  Lord  halh  made^  which 
he  repeated  several  times.  The  speech  he  intended  to  make 
could  not  be  heard.  Ten  drums,  placed  near  him,  made  so 
much  noise  that  his  voice  was  drowned.  Without  noticing 
the  Jesuits  who  accompanied  him,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly 
lifted  towards  heaven,  and  offered  a  noble  exhibition  of  the 
most  ardent  and  profoimd  piety.     At  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
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he  kneeled,  made  a  prayer,  and  then  monnted  it  with  cour- 
age."* 

His  corpse  was  insulted  by  the  populace.  A  Catholic  woman 
had  the  humanity  to  give  these  miserable  remains  a  buriaL 

After  this  young  servant  of  the  Gospel,  the  veteran  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Desert,  who  had  revived  the  churches  with  An- 
toine  Court,  Jacques  Eoger,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  died. 
He  was  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crest  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
asked  an  officer  of  the  Tna/rechavssee.  "I  am,"  he  answered, 
"  the  one  whom  you  have  long  sought,  and  it  was  time  that  you 
should  have  found  me."  Like  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Jacques 
Eoger  was  sighing  for  martyrdom. 

Confined  with  other  prisoners,  he  exhorted  them  to  remain 
firm  in  the  faith.  When  the  executioner  came  for  him :  '|  This 
is,"  cried  he,  "  the  happy  day;  this  is  the  blessed  moment  which 
I  have  so  often  desired.  Let  us  rejoice,  my  soul,  since  it  is  the 
happy  day  when  thou  must  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

He  prayed  the  Jesuits,  who  importuned  him,  not  to  trouble 
him  longer  in  his  meditation,  and  marched  at  the  sound  of  the 
drums,  which  did  not  cease  to  beat.  "  There  was  no  person," 
says  further  Armand  de  La  Chapelle,  '^  who  could  not  read  upoa 
the  countenance  of  this  holy  confessor,  the  profound  serenity,  the 
sincere  piety,  and  the  ardent  zeal  of  his  soul.  The  Jesuits  them- 
selves spoke  of  it  with  eulogiums,  and  various  persons  of  the  Eo- 
man  communion  could  not  avoid  appearing  affected.  After 
having  made  his  prayer  upon  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
he  ascended  the  steps  with  the  same  air  of  modest  confidence 
which  he  had  manifested  till  that  hour."  They  threw  the  body 
of  Jacques  Eoger  into  the  Is^re,  aft«r  having  left  it  twenty-four 
hours  upon  the  gibbet. 

*  Aimand  de  La  Chapelle,  the  NioemU  du  cviUpubUe^  etc. 
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Hie  third — ^ihe  man  who  excited  the  most  ardent  6ympaliiie»— 
was  executed  the  2d  of  February,  1746.  His  name  was  Mai- 
tMeu  Majal,  and  he  had  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Desert,  the  surname  of  DSsubas.  He  was  also 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Surprised  at  Saint- Agrdve,  in  the  Vivarais,  they  conducted 
him  to  Yemoux.  The  news  of  his  arrest  spread  universal  Mt- 
row.  As  he  was  entering  a  village,  some  unarmed  peasants  sup* 
plicated  the  conmiandant  to  deliver  up  their  pastor,  and  one  of 
them,  rushing  towards  Desubas,  grasped  him  firmly  in  his  arms, 
and  begged  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  only  answer 
was  the  order  of  the  commandant  to  fire,  and  six  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  the  day  of  religious  worship,  a  considerably 
larger  multitude,  but  equally  xmarmed,  entered  the  borough  of 
Yemoux.  The  officer  feared  an  insurrection,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  fire,  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  on  the  multitude,  who 
only  intended  to  struggle  by  their  lamentations  and  prayers. 
Thirty  of  the  poor  people  fell  dead ;  two  or  three  hundred  were 
wounded. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Yivarais  then  flew  to  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  brethren.  But  the  pastors 
hastened  to  interpose,  and  besought  them,  in  the  name  of  their 
faith,  their  families,  their  coimtry,  in  the  name  of  the  common 
safety,  to  stop.  "  It  is  only  on  this  condition,''  said  one  of  their 
most  venerated  pastors,  ^'that  I  will  continue  my  ministry 
amongst  you." 

Dcsubas,  himself,  wrote  them  this  note,  from  the  depth  of  his 
prison :  "  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  retire.  The  soldiers  of  the 
king  are  here  in  great  numbers.  Already  too  much  blood  has 
been  spilt.  I  am  very  tranquil,  and  entirely  resigned  to  the 
divine  will.'' 

The  peasants  yielded;  they  dropped  their  arms.    But  from 
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Vemoux  to  Montpellier,  the  whole  length  of  the  route  over 
which  the  pastor  went,  they  were  standing  in  gloomy,  silent 
oonfitemation,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  scarcely  restraining 
ibeir  trembling  arms.  All  their  ministers  were  there,  concealed 
in  this  multitude,  and  endeavoring  to  appease  them,  by  the  holy 
words  of  the  Gospel. 

Desubas  arrived  at  Montpellier  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of 
the  States.  The  clergy  pressed  eagerly  around  him,  soliciting 
but  one  word,  a  single  word  of  abjuration.  Vain  efforts  1  The 
pastor  of  the  Desert  was  more  firm  before  the  seductions  of  his 
persecutors  than  before  the  tears  of  his  people :  long  since  had 
Le  devoted  himself  to  death.  , 

The  intendant,  Lenain,  demanded  of  him,  not  to  know  it  him- 
self, but  to  discharge  his  official  duty,  if  the  Protestants  had  not 
a  common  fund,  if  they  had  not  collected  arms,  if  they  were  not 
in  correspondence  with  England.  "  Nothing  of  all  this  is  true,'' 
replied  the  prisoner ;  "  the  ministers  preach  only  patience  and 
loyalty  to  the  king."  "  I  know  it,  sir,"  said  the  intendant,  with 
emotion. 

The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  Desubas.  The 
judges  and  the  intendant  wept.  "  It  is  with  sorrow  we  condenm 
you,"  said  he,  "  but  these  are  the  orders  of  the  king."  "  I  know 
it,  sir,"  responded  the  pastor  of  the  Desert 

The  instrument  of  death  is  prepared  on  the  esplanade  of  Mont- 
pellier. D6subas  is  conducted  thither,  bareheaded,  barefooted, 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  They  bum 
under  his  eyes  the  papers  and  the  books  which  had  been  found 
upon  him.  The  roll  of  fourteen  drums  drowns  his  voice.  He 
preserves  a  calm  countenance,  repels  the  Jesuits  who  present  to 
him  a  cross,  utters  a  short  prayer,  mounts,  with  a  firm  step,  the 
fiital  scaffold,  and  gives  up  his  soul  to  Gh>d. 
'  We  can  see  here  the  strong  antagonism  which  already  existed 
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between  laws,  and  manners.  The  judges  pranonnced  sentaioe 
with  tinwilling  heart,  in  porsaance  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
in  their  souls  regarded  the  man  as  innocent  whom  thej  were 
forced  to  treat  as  guilty.  All  the  Catholics  of  an j  intellectual 
and  moral  education  were  shocked  at  the  execution  of  Desubos. 
The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  blessed  God,  for  having  giren 
them  a  martyr  so  heroic,  and  his  name  resounded  long  in  the 
popular  legends,  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Yiyarais  and 
Languedoc. 

But  this  redoubling  of  persecutions  had  wearied  the  patience 
of  many  of  the  Protestants.  In  de&ult  of  religious  liberty,  they 
demanded,  at  least,  permission  to  sell  their  property,  that  they 
might  go  into  voluntary  exile.  "It  being  impossible  for  us," 
wrote  they  to  Louis  XV.,  "  to  live  without  the  exercise  of  our 
religion,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  supplicate 
your  majesty,  with  the  most  profound  humility  and  respect,  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  allow  us  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  our 
wives,  our  children,  and  our  effects,  to  settle  in  foreign  countries, 
where  we  can  freely  render  to  Grod  the  worship  which  we  be- 
lieve indispensable,  and  on  which  depends  our  happiness  or  our 
miserv  for  etemitv." 

Instead  of  granting  this  authorization,  the  council  replied  by 
an  aggravation  of  severities,  especially  after  the  peace  of  Aix4a- 
Chapelle,  in  1748.  The  troops  lacked  employment;  the  court 
had  leisure ;  they  recalled  the  anxieties  the  heretics  had  caused 
them  during  the  war,  and  resolved  to  strike  yet  a  decisive  blow, 
to  make  an  end,  if  possible,  of  these  proscribed  people. 

It  is  painful  to  detect  continually  the  hand  of  the  dergj-  in 
these  scenes  of  violence,  spoliation,  and  death.  The  venerable 
Malesherbes,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  Enlhieres,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Gilbert  de  Voisins,  Eippert  de  Monclus,  the  highest  statesmen, 
the  most  eminent  magistrates,  who  have  written  upon  the  reli- 
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gious  affidrs  of  this  period,  utter  but  one  voice  on  it.  They  agree 
in  signalizing  the  influence  of  the  priests,  an  influence  as  obsti- 
nate as  incessant;  sometimes  haughty,  sometimes  supple  and 
humble,  but  always  supplicating  the  employment  of  the  last 
means  of  constraint  and  severity  for  the  re-establishment  of  re- 
ligious unity. 

It  is  still  more  intolerable  that  at  the  very  time  they  were  de- 
manding the  strict  execution  of  the  atrocious  ordinances  of  1724 
and  1745,  the  clergy  did  not  fail  to  say  that  the  Church  wishes 
to  use  only  charitable  and  paternal  means.  Oan  one  conceive, 
imagine,  dream  of  the  possibility  of  so  flagrant  a  contradiction  2 

Why,  then,  do  they  knock  at  all  the  doors,  besiege  the  offices 
of  all  the  ministers,  apply  to  the  princes — ^menace,  solicit,  beg, 
even  ofler  money — and  for  what  purpose?  To  crush  the  coa- 
sciences  of  nu)re  than  a  million  of  Protestants ;  to  persecute  them 
even  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  domestic  worship ;  to  oblige  them 
to  baptize  their  children  by  a  priest,  under  pain  of  bastardy ;  to 
force  the  parents  to  demand  the  Catholic  benediction,  under  pain 
of  losing  all  civil  rights ;  and,  finally,  to  launch  soldiers  against 
assemblies,  jailers  and  executioners  against  pastors ;  and  all  this 
is  but  a  work  of  meekness,  charity,  fraternal  love  1 

There  was  a  bishop  of  Castres  who  asked  for  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  to  dissolve  the  assemblies,  taking  care  to  add  that  the 
soldiers  would  do  no  harm  to  his  flocks,  among  which  he  counted 
the  newly  converted  brethren.  The  Bishop  of  Aire  made  com- 
plaints that  the  custom  of  testing  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments 
on  the  death-bed  of  the  heretics  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  he 
desired  to  reconmience  the  processes  brought  against  the  dead. 
But  the  Count  de  Saint-Florentin,  secretary  of  State  for  religious 
affiurs,  whatever  was  his  complaisance  towards  the  deigy,  thought 
it  necessary  to  address  severe  admonitions  to  this  prelate. 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  religious  liberty,  or  even  of  simple  tol- 
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erance,  appears  to  have  been  abeolately  unknown  to  tibe  Boman 
ecdeeiasticB  of  the  time ;  they  did  not  comprehend  it ;  and,  if  they 
canght  a  glimpse  of  it  among  others,  they  attacked  it  as  impiety. 
We  have  the  proof  of  it  in  a  letter  which  made  much  noise  in' 
1751.    It  bore  the  signature  of  Chabannes,  bishop  of  Agen. 

A  paper  had  fSsdlen  into  his  hands  containing  what  follows: 
'^  It  is  the  wish  of  M.,  the  controller-general,  that  every  protectk«i 
should  be  granted  to  M.  Frontin,  a  Huguenot  merchant,  and 
that  he  be  treated  so  well  that  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  will 
reach  the  traders,  may  induce  them  to  return  to  the  kingdom.'' 
The  matter  regarded  only  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  France  to 
a  few  industrious  refugees,  by  letting  them  live  in  peace. 

The  bishop  at  once  took  the  pen  to  express  to  the  Controller- 
general  Machault  his  (igtonisAment  and  his  ff^^ef.  The  letter  of 
Chabannes  was  long  and  skilfully  drawn  up.  He  spoke  little  ci 
doctrine,  knowing  well  that  this  kind  of  argument  would  touch 
few  unbelievers ;  but  he  exposes  in  his  way  the  political  bearings 
of  the  question.  The  Calvinists,  he  insinuated,  are  enemies  of 
the  king,  rebels  by  principle,  republicans  by  system ;  they  have 
brought  the  kingdom  several  times  near  destruction,  and  they 
would  do  it  again  if  they  were  recalled.  Louis  XIV.  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  free  the  State  from  these  vicioxis  and  peccant 
humors,  which  have  made  such  great  ravages,  (we  copy  wr- 
haUm;)  Louis  XY.  will  follow  the  same  path.  As  to  the  thought 
of  permitting  the  Huguenot  ministers  to  perform  their  fimctioiis 
in  France,  this  is  an  enormity  which  the  bishop  does  not  even 
stop  to  consider.  ^^  Heaven,  which  has  always  protected  this 
monarchy,"  said  he  in  closing,  ^^  heaven,  which  has  united  till 
now  region  with  it  by  bonds  which  have  not  been  sundered, 
inspires  me  with  this  confidence.  We  will  not  be  witnesses  of 
the  free  exercise  of  Calvinism.  No,  the  son,  the  heir,  the  imitir 
tor  of  Louis  the  Oreat  will  not  re-establish  the  Huguenots." 
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Tbe  controller-general,  who  did  not  love  the  priests,  but  who 
feared  their  intrigoes  and  denunciations,  hastened  to  disown  the 
paper,  more  or  less  apocryphal,  which  had  caused  so  much  bad 
humor  to  the  Bishop  of  Agen,  and  here  the  a&ir  stopped.  We 
should  notice,  again,  the  contrast  of  opinions  with  the  times.  At 
this  day,  a  prelate  who  should  utter  the  language  of  Chabannes 
would  be  accused  of  madness ;  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Bishop  Chabannes  was  accused  by  his  brethren  of 
ezcessive  indulgence — ^he  was  considered  too  moderate. 

Monclus,  bishop  of  Alais,  carried  his  demands  much  further. 
Hough  confessing  that  persecution  does  not  change  the  heart, 
and  that  conversion  is  only  a  work  of  grace,  he  publicly  solicited, 
in  1751,  a  new  royal  declaration  against  the  Protestants.  He 
no  longer  desired  judicial  formalities.  The  Huguenots  who 
should  refuse  to  perform  acts  of  Catholicity  were  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  this  prelate,  summarily  judged  by  the  commandant  of  the 
province,  or  by  the  intendant.  He  accused  the  judges  of  relax- 
ing the  severity  of  ordinances — a  neglect  from  which  had  sprung 
all  the  efils  of  the  kingdom.  No  more  intervention  of  the  par- 
liaments ;  military  or  administrative  omnipotence ;  arbitrary  and 
absolute  judgments. 

The  procurator-general  to  the  Parliament  of  Aiz,  Kippert  de 
Monclus,  defended  religion,  justice,  morals,  and  humanity,  in- 
sulted by  this  priest  He  replied,  in  a  Mtmoire  tfUologique  et 
pdUtique^  published  in  1755,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  prelate 
were  as  irreligious  as  inhuman,  and  tended  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  society.  "  If  the  bishops  have  reason  to  complain,^ 
adds  he,  '^  of  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants,  and  of  the  uselessness  of  the  proofi  which  they 
have  exacted  for  seventy  years,  why  then  do  they  wish  to  force 
them  to  continue  the  same  acts  of  Catholicism,  by  soliciting 
against  them  the  continual  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  royal 
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ordinancee  ?  Why,  placed  thus,  compel  them  to  renew  these  huit- 
rible  impieties  of  which  thej  complaint  Is  it,  then,  better  to 
trample  under  foot  our  holy  religion  than  not  to  profess  it  at  allt 
Who  has  ever  heard  it  said  that  they  could  compel  any  one,  in 
spite  of  his  inclination  and  belief,  to  receive  the  fearful  mysteries, 
which  must  be  approached,  not  with  fiEiith  alone,  but  also  wiili 
love  and  zeal,  and  from  which  the  Catholics  themselves,  if  ever 
so  cold  and  indifferent,  must  be  removed  ?  Past  profanatiops 
have  made  heaven  and  earth  tremble;  and  they  are,  nevertheless, 
preparing  for  us  to  renew  the  horrid  spectacle."  * 

Bippert  de  Monclus  says  that  these  heretics,  ^fter  all,  are  in 
no  worse  a  condition  than  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  freely  grant 
not  only  the  privilege  of  marrying  without  the  Church,  but  still 
more,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  demands,  whether 
they  must  embrace  in  a  like  condemnation  with  the  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  who  have  contracted  clandestine  marriages,  all 
the  children  bom  or  to  be  bom.  "  What  evil  have  they  done 
us,"  exclaims  he,  ^'  to  render  them  the  opprobrium  of  all  man- 
kind?" 

He  shows,  moreover,  that  the  persecutions  demanded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Alais  would  not  be  more  efficacious  than  they  had 
been.  "  If  they  gave  this  prelate,"  says  he,  "  an  exact  list  of  all 
the  Protestant  ministers  they  have  put  to  death ;  of  all  persons, 
of  every  age  and  rank,  they  have  sent  to  the  galleys ;  of  all  the 
taxes,  fines,  and  other  contributions  they  have  exacted ;  of  all 
the  children  they  have  stolen  from  their  parents ;  of  all  the  mar- 
riages they  have  annulled  and  declared  public  fornication;  of 
all  the  property  which  has  been  adjudged  by  this  sentence  to 
collateral  kindred ;  of  all  the  persons  they  have  imprisoned  and 
retained  in  long  captivity ;  of  all  the  decrees  they  have  brought 
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against  mnltitades  of  others;  of  all  the  exces:e8,  even;  and  of 
all  the  frightful  murders  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  king, 
and  against  the  intentions  of  his  majesty — alas !  this  list  wonld 
form  entire  volumes.  Every  comer  of  France  rang  with  the 
cries  of  these  unfortunates ;  they  attracted  even  the  compassion 
of  all  those  who  glory,  I  do  not  say  in  being  Christians,  but  in 
being  men,  while  a  bishop  is  insensible,  and  even  seeks  to  re- 
double theml  Would  it  not  be  more  becoming  for  him,  after 
having  planted  and  watered  in  their  &vor,  to  lament  for  them 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar?"  * 

This  lesson  of  morals  and  of  public  decency,  given  by  the 
magistracy  to  the  clergy,  was  as  merited  as  it  was  severe ; — ^it 
was  not  the  only  one,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show. 


XI. 


The  government  did  not  follow  implicitly  the  counsels  of  the 
bishops.  It  neither  dared  nor  desired  to  do  it.  But  it  granted 
them  much,  and  as  m\ich  more  as  was  needed  to  repair  the 
fbaances,  exhausted  by  the  war.  The  prelates  consented  to  aug- 
ment their  gratuitous  contributions,  but  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  should  be  prosecuted  with  more 
vigor. 

The  Protestants,  on  their  side,  did  not  grow  weary  of  demand- 
ing, by  all  pacific  means,  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Seven 
pastors  of  the  Desert  addressed  to  Louis  XY.,  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1750,  a  new  and  respectful  petition,  in  which,  after 
showing  that  their  parish  worship,  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
sacntments  of  their  communion  were  to  them  matters  of  con- 
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Bcieoce,  they  said :  ^*  Your  soldiers  Irnnt  ns  in  the  deserts  as  if 
we  were  ferocious  beasts;  they  confiscate  oar  propertr;  ihej 
cany  away  oar  children ;  they  condemn  as  to  the  galleys ;  and 
although  our  ministers  exhort  us  constantly  to  discharge  our 
duties  as  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  a  price  is  set  on  thdr 
heade,  and  when  they  can  be  arrested  they  put  them  to  death.** 

But  Louis  XV.  and  his  council  took  no  more  notice  of  this 
petition  than  of  others.  The  Protestants  were  in  the  remote 
provinces;  they  had  no  gratuitous  contributions  to  offer,  no  high 
protection  to  invoke.  They  were  regarded  as  suspected  men 
because  they  were  proscribed,  and  the  evil  which  had  been  done 
them  was  the  best  reason  for  doing  them  still  more. 

Tliese  details  on  the  sentiments  of  the  court,  and  the  inces- 
sant provocations  of  the  clergy,  ser>'e  to  explain  the  increase  of 
the  ricrsecntions  which  the  Protestants  had  to  endure  from  1750 
to  1755.  The  Intendant  Lenain,  a  strict  man,  but  whose  heart 
was  touched  on  better  understanding  the  Protestants,  was  re- 
placed in  the  Languedoc  by  the  Viscount  Guignard  de  Saint- 
Priest,  who,  without  fanaticism  or  harshness  of  character,  be- 
came the  instrument  of  the  most  violent  measures.  They  again 
assaulted  the  assemblies  near  Cayla,  Vigan,  and  Anduze.  In 
the  last  encounter,  three  men  were  killed,  several  wounded,  oth- 
ers sent  to  prison.  The  persecutions  became  so  violent,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  up  religious  worship  on  Sunday. 

The  intendant  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  general  rebap(i3€h 
Hon  of  the  children,  and  a  r&ienediction  of  the  marriages  of  the 
entire  Eeformed  population ; — the  words  are  as  barbarous  as  the 
thing  itself.  He  convoked,  therefore,  the  JN'otablea  at  Nismes 
and  elsewhere,  in  1751,  and  enjoined  them  to  have  their  chil- 
dren brou^t  into  the  parish  churches  within  a  fortnight ;  in  de- 
fault of  which,  they  should  be  punished  according  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  ordinances.    The  curates  and  Catholic  consuls  were 
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Commissioned  to  prepare  the  list  of  the  refractory.  Guignard 
de  Saint-Priest  took  the  pains,  ridicnlons  enough,  in  such  cir- 
eamstances,  to  attempt  a  controversy,  as  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  wonld  hare  done,  and  to  prove  that.  Catholic  baptism 
being  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Protestants,  to  reject  it  would 
be  an  if^atuation  without  a  motwe. 

The  Protestants  replied  to  this  armed  controversy,  that  the 
curates  understood  the  question  quite  otherwise ;  that  they  ex- 
acted the  promise  to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
Boman  faith ;  that  they  treated  and  punished  the  baptized  as 
relapsed  if  they  did  not  remain  Catholics ;  and  that  the  clergy 
bad  laid  down  the  following  maxims:  ^^The  Church  has  all 
power  over  those  who  have  received  baptism,  as  the  king  has  a 
full  right  over  the  mcmey  he  has  stamped  with  his  image." 

Finding  himself  short  of  good  reasons,  the  Viscount  de  Saint- 
Prieet  took  again  a  part  which  better  became  him,  and  pro- 
nounced against  the  obstinate  the  most  terrible  menaces.  The 
oppressed  were  terrified.  They  abandoned  their  houses,  fields, 
workshops,  manufactories,  and  fied  to  the  forests  and  caverns. 

The  intendant  was  exasperated ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1751,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his-  deputies :  "  They  are  deceived,  if 
they  hope  that  the  king  will  change  his  sentiments,  or  that  I 
shall  neglect  the  execution  of  the  precise  orders  his  majesty 
has  given  me  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  I  will  cheerfully 
grant  them  still  a  delay."  But  the  desertion  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  Saint-Priest  recommenced  the  dragoonades  by  forced 

quarterings,  in  these  terms:  "N" ,  cavalier  of  the  maridums- 

«e^,  will  retain  his  quarter  at till  he  has  sent  his  children  to 

the  church  to  have  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  performed  by  the 
curate  of  the  place ;  and  he  will  exact  four  livres  a  day  until 
perfect  obedience  is  given,  declaring  that  the  garrison  shall  be 
increased." 
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A  commandant,  of  the  name  of  Pontuan,  or  Pontoal,  cried 
out  in  the  streets  of  Cay  la :  "  Let  no  one  flatter  himself;  all  the 
llnguenots  must  obey  or  perish,  sliould  I  perish  myself  P  The 
soldiers,  aided  by  some  Catholics,  and  often  accompanied  by  the 
priests  of  the  place,  Imnted  down  the  children  through  the  whole 
countr}',  seized  them  as  malefactors,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
chim:h. 

"  There  were  some,''  says  Antoine  Court,  "  of  ten,  twelvei 
fourteen  years,  who  were  utterly  averse  to  be  driven  to  the 
church,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to  drag  by  main  force ; 
others  rent  the  heart  and  tlie  air  yk-ith  the  most  touching  cries; 
a  tliinl  j^rty  threw  themselves,  like  lions^  upon  those  who  tried 
to  seize  then^  and  with  their  hands  tore  their  flesh  and  clothing. 
Others^  having  no  better  moans  of  avenging  themselves,  turned 
into  ridicule  tlie  ceremonv  thev  were  to  meet.  Thev  had  al- 
ready  covered  them  with  a  white  gown«  and  were  bringing 
water  to  sprinkle  on  their  heads,  when  all  at  once,  rabing  their 
voice^  thoy  cried  out :  I>o  th<y  u:'i*h  to  shaee  «*  /  The  cunfee 
uitvl  the  irorrLk'n  of  Lussan  $o  tormented  the  children  of  the 
villo^^  by  dragging  them  to  the  church,  where  they  put  them 
utidor  Kvk  and  key,  that  some  of  them  said  to  the  curate  that 
when  thev  saw  him,  thev  thou&;ht  thev  saw  the  devil ;  and  oA- 
er^  still  iiu»rv  e3Las(vrated,  spit  in  his  See." ' 

And  in  such  a  state  of  thino:s«  in  the  midst  of  these  brutal  and 
shauiomi  scviies^  they  adinluLstered  bapci^m  to  them  by  £)rQe ! 
It  i:  were  :oId  us  such  ac&s  had  been  commicted  bv  a  honie  of 
sava^^Ss  we  would  m.»c  tvlieve  it :  and  it  is  lesa  than  a  centoir 
siiivv  thet>e  things  vvcurred  in  the  heart  of  France ! 

AiUt  having  v.vmpleced  the  rebapdzadon  at  Cayla,  the  Cocn- 
uuuxdanc  Foticua&L  who  employed  at»  much  zeal  aa  he  received 
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gratification  from  the  seizures  of  children,  continued  his  expedi- 
tions throughout  Vaunage,  along  the  coast,  in  the  plains,  sta- 
tioning garrisons  at  the  houses  of  the  absent  or  the  obstinate,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  who  broke,  pillaged,  destroyed 
every  thing. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  rejoicing  to  see  so  many  children 
rebaptized,  ordered  the  work  to  be  completed  through  the  mount- 
ains. But  there  was  an  end  of  Fontual^s  exploits.  The  old  feel- 
ings of  the  Camisards  awoke  again.  A  few  peasants,  rather 
encouraged  than  restrained  by  their  minister,  Coste,  took  up  the 
musket,  declaring  that,  at  the  first  act  of  violence  against  their 
children,  blood  should  be  spilt.  Keither  the  curates  nor  the  sol- 
diers regarded  this.  The  C^venols  then  formed  an  ambuscade ; 
and  seeing  a  few  priests  passing,  who  served  as  guides  to  the 
troops,  fired  upon  them,  in  the  environs  of  L^dignun,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gardon,  the  10th  of  August,  1752.  Three  curates 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 

These  bold  shots  produced  an  extraordinary  efiect.  The  sol- 
diers fled  irom  the  mountain ;  the  intendant  stopped  short ; 
Versailles  was  disturbed  and  uneasy;  they  remembered  the  war 
of  the  Camisards ;  the  enterprise  of  the  rebaptizations  was  aban- 
doned, then  and  forever.  If  there  had  been  fanaticism  in  the 
heart  of  the  ministers  of  State,  civil  war  would  have  been  re- 
kindled  in  all  its  fury;  but  they  were  only  unbelievers,  who 
parodied,  in  sport,  the  passions  of  extinct  generations,  and  at 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  serious  conflict,  they  had  enough. 

The  emigration,  which  was  renewed  on  a  large  scale,  contrib- 
uted still  to  quiet  their  affected  fiuy.  They  were  obliged  to 
guard  the  great  roads,  as  in  1685 ;  and  the  Protestants  used  the 
same  means  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers.  Languedoc, 
Dauphiny,  Saintonge,  already  so  impoverished  by  the  Edict  of 
Bevocation,  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  last  resources  of  their 
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industry.  Be&»re  tliig  prospect  the  frivolity  of  Yereailles  le- 
ooiled. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  beginning  of  insnnection,  the  Muqn 
de  Paolmy,  minister  of  war,  visited  the  foitresees  of  the  LangoB- 
doc.  A  prudent  and  upright  man,  he  listened  to  the  oomphdiiti 
of  the  Protestants  with  kindness^  and  fiM'bade  the  snhaltaii  offi- 
cers to  maltreat  them. 

A  paston  Francois  Bcnezet,  had  been  oondenmed  to  death 
during  the  pei^ecutions ;  he  was  executed  at  Montpellier.  the 
f?rtb  of  MarcK  1752.  Wearied  out  with  the  solicitatioDS  of  an 
abbi\  who  kept  saying  to  him :  ^  You  are  damned,  yon  will  have 
nothing  but  hell,  if  you  do  not  recant,"  he  replied :  "  If  you  weie 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  hell,  would  you  p^ersecute  me  as  toq 
do!  And  should  I  have  been  condemned  to  lose  mv  life 
on  a  gibbet  for  simply  addressing  a  few  exhortations  to  mv 
brethren  r 

He  desired  to  s|vak  at  the  foot  of  the  gaDows :  the  roll  of 
drums  dn>wned  his  v.:oe.  He  died  singing  the  fifty-first  Pitlm. 
Benezet  left  an  infant  of  two  yeais,  and  a  wife  encienie,  like 
Louis  Kane  and  Desubas^  he  was  onlv  twentv-six  vears  old. 

**  Another  pastor,  Jean  Molines,**  says  Flechier,  ^  had  not  the 
same  courage.  He  abjured  in  face  of  the  scaff>ld :  but,  to  hk 
latt^t  breath,  he  was  incc^nsolable  f  .^r  it.  Having  retiied  into 
U<.»Uand,  and  beo.^me  reinstated  in  the  communion  of  the  fiifli- 
ful,  after  giving  evidence  of  the  deepest  repentance,  he  oould  not 
tbnr've  himself  l>.>r  having  filtered.  An  eve-witness  relates  thai 
his  C'.^untenanv.'e*  furr.»we«i  with  wrinkles,  bore  the  impreas  of 
des^^air.  His  sight  was  impaired  by  continual  weeping:  Ids 
head  dzvx^ped  K-a  his  brea^c  Having  become  insensiUe  to  all 
around  him,  he  no  k>Qger  rvgarded  himself  m  Ihii^.**  MoGncB 
died  thirty  yeais  aft«^r,  mioanung  for  the  crown  of  martyrdoiB. 

While  he  w«»  ia  prison^  wme  prieBia  pabfished,  mder  Ua 
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mane^  a  Zet^e  and  abjv/ration  du  dewr  Molmes.  The  Protest- 
ants  replied  to  this  work  of  pious  fraud :  "  We  know  not  how 
his  converters  have  made  him  date  his  recantation  from  the 
citadel  of  Montpellier.  A  fortress  was  never  a  school  of  light, 
nor  a  means  of  convincing  people  of  the  truth  of  religion.  Every 
retractation  which  comes  forth  from  a  hand  in  chains  is  so 
strongly  suspected,, that  no  one  would  dare  to  test  it  before  any 
tribunal." 


xn. 


It  remains  for  us  yet  to  notice  a  period  of  general  persecution, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  happily,  it  continued 
but  a  short  time,  and  it  was  the  last. 

The  author  of  these  new  persecutions  was  a  nobleman  cele- 
brated by  his  gallantries,  the  most  brilliant  Epicurean  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  infidel  who  protected  Voltaire,  and  whom 
Voltaire  repaid  by  laudation,  viz.  Marshal  Eichelieu.  Beally, 
of  all  the  parts  he  could  play,  none  less  became  him  than  that  of 
Inquisitor  of  the  Faith. 

For  a  long  time,  as  governor  of  Languedoc,  he  had  shown 

some  mildness  towards  the  Protestants.    But,  unexpectedly,  in 

the  month  of  February,  1754,  he  posted  up  in  the  principal 

towns  or  boroughs  of  the  dioceses  of  Montpellier,  Nismes,  Uzes, 

and  Alais,  a  summons  or  order  to  the  military  commandants, 

which  awoke  all  the  alarms  of  the  Protestants.    The  marshal 

•poke  no  more  of  rebaptization ;  this  policy  had  turned  out  too 

badly ;  but  he  intended  to  assail  the  assemblies  of  the  Desert, 

and  he  wished  to  apply  to  them  the  most  rigorous  requirements 

ofthe  edict  of  1724. 

The  order  was  given  to  arrest  the  new  converts,  refugees,  or 

82 
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suspected  persons,  who  came  from  foreign  countries  without  an 
express  authorization.  The  assemblies  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  strictest  surveillance,  and  dispelled  bj  force.  They  were  to 
make  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could,  to  seize  especially  flie 
preachers,  to  shoot  them  if  they  attempted  to  escape,  and  to  dis- 
charge no  one  before  receiving  fresh  orders.  A  reward  of  a 
thousand  crowns  was  promised  for  the  arrest  of  a  minister,  and 
they  directed  all  those  to  be.  arrested  who  were  found  in  the 
house  with  him. 

When  this  proclamation  appeared,  everybody  asked  what  had 
provoked  it.  A  tacit  tolerance  had  l)een  observed  since  the 
affair  of  Ledignaii.  The  Prc»testants  had  gathered  confidence. 
They  assembled  peaceably,  without  much  secrecy  or  ostentation, 
in  some  secluded  valley,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  mountaioA. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Catholics  became  more  unrestrained; 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
were  all  improved.    Why,  then,  this  fresh  appeal  to  brutal  force! 

It  has  never  been  cleare<l  up.  The  iU-humor  of  a  minister  <^ 
State,  a  few  pressing  letters  of  the  clergy,  the  caprice  or  vanity 
<)f  a  governor,  who  flattered  himself,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of 
terminating,  by  ingenious  combinations,  a  struggle  which  had 
lasted  for  eighty  vears ;  this  was  reason  enough,  at  that  time,  for 
renewing  the  persecution.  But  if  the  Duke  de  Eichclieu  had 
hoped  to  succeed  by  means  of  a  plan  of  strategy,  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  courtier  of  Louis  XTS".  had  judged  the  consciences 
of  the  Protestants  too  much  bv  his  own. 

Some  assemblies  were  temporarily  suspended,  others  assaultedp 
The  prisons  were  filled ;  the  tower  of  Aigues-Mortes  held  within 
its  walls  a  few  more  poor  women ;  but  the  greater  part  would 
not  submit.  Sichelieu  made  known  his  embarrassments  at  Yer^ 
sailles,  and  the  Count  St.  Florentin  replied  to  him :  "  The  king 
decides  that  it  is  necessary  absolutely  to  destroy  the  desire  and 
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file  habit  of  assembling."  It  was  easy  to  write  an  order;  but 
the  goAt  de  iassmnbler^  inherent  in  every  sinoere  faith,  was  far 
flitonger  than  the  will  of  Louis  XY. 

The  Protestants  only  redoubled  the  precautions  in  their  reli- 
gions exercises.  They  were  apprised  of  the  days  thq  troopB 
wonld  set  out,  the  direction  they  took,  the  number  of  the  soldiere 
in  the  field,  and  the  character,  more  or  less  fierce,  of  the  chieft. 
The  fiuthAil  were  advised,  even  by  Oatholics  who  were  ashamed 
of  these  acts  of  violence,  and,  at  the  first  signal  of  alarm,  they 
dispersed.  But  if,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  they  were  sur- 
prised, they  heartily  accepted  the  suffering  as  an  affliction  fiiom 
God. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  assaults  on  the  assemblies,  that  a  Prot- 
estant  of  Kismes,  Jean  Fabre,  besought  the  chief  of  a  detach- 
ment to  conduct  him  to  prison  instead  of  his  father,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-eight  years.  The  governor  of  the  province  sent  the  pious 
aim  to  the  penitentiary  of  Toulon,  as  though  the  Huguenots  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  human  race.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
drama  of  the  Homiit  Criminal  should  be  brought  on  the  stage  to 
make  known  to  the  court,  the  ministers,  France,  Europe,  this  act 
of  treason  against  humanity.  Jean  Fabre  had  worn,  for  seven 
years,  the  chain  of  the  galley-slave ;  he  was  restored  to  his  fiunily 
in  the  month  of  March,  1762. 

Of  all  the  other  surprises  of  assemblies  which  offered  the 
repetition  of  the  same  outrages,  we  shall  cite  only  that  which 
took  place  in  Lower  Languedoc,  the  8th  of  August,  1756.  Ihree 
young  men  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gk)spel. 
This  solemnity  had  brought  together  several  pastors,  and  assem- 
bled a  vast  congregation.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  of  the 
fidthful  had  come  fix>m  the  surrounding  country.  They  were 
chaziting  a  psalm,  when  they  saw  a  detachment  of  filfteen  or 
eighteen  men  approaching  with  arms  in  their  hands.    The  mulr 
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titadoi  although  unarmed,  might  have  overwhelmed  this  haiidliil 
of  asBailantB.  But  the  pastors  alwajs  preached  sabmiasioa  and 
patience.  The  multitude  arose,  rushed  away,  and  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  troop  fired  upon  them ;  every  shot  told ;  some 
fell  dead;  others  were  wounded;  the  rest  escaped,  uttering 
shrieks  of  hunentation ;  some  of  them  only  picked  up,  at  las^ 
stones  to  defend  their  children  and  women.  The  muzderen 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  a  long  trail  of  blood  marked 
the  spot  of  this  praying  assembly.  Are  we  describing  a  soene 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XY.,  or  of  Innocent  ILL  and  Simon  de 
Montfortt 

One  pastor  more  perished  in  this  deplorable  period.  Etienne 
Teissier,  called  Lafiige,  (for  all  the  ministerB  of  the  Desert  had  a 
surname,)  was  arrested  near  Castres,  on  the  farm  of  a  Protestant 
named  Jacques  Novis.  Warned  of  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
he  attempted  to  save  himself  by  escaping  to  the  roof,  but  a  ball 
broke  his  arm  and  wounded  him  on  the  chin.  All  the  household 
were  arrested  with  him,  among  others,  a  woman  and  two  young 
girls.  The  prisoners  followed  the  guards,  chanting  the  psalms 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  Desert. 

They  took  Lafage  to  the  prison  of  Alais.  ^^The  Abbe  Bicard, 
canon  at  Alais,  after  showing  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  pris- 
oner, thought  proper  to  enter  upon  controversial  discussions.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  unfortunate  minister  to  declare  that  he  was 
not  able  to  dispute,  that  he  had  already  received  an  almost  m<^ 
tal  wound,  and  that  he  could  only  think  of  dying  a  holy  death. 
But  they  allowed  several  of  the  faidilul  to  be  admitted  to  con- 
sole the  martyr ;  among  others  his  own  father  and  one  of  his 
brothers :  he  entreated  them  to  pray  to  God  for  him ;  to  submit 
themselves  with  holy  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence: 
he  assured  them,  moreover,  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  the  GospeL Arrived  at  Montpellier, 
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file  trial  of  this  minister  was  prepared  and  consummated  with 

indecent  haste This  unfortunate  man,  already  danger^ 

oubIj  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  troops,  was  fastened  to  a  gibbet, 
although  the  preparations  or  impending  death  could  not  disturb 
the  serenity  of  his  soul.  The  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  scaf- 
fold could  hardly  refrain  their  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  last 
sacrifice  of  a  faith  so  intrepid.  The  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced by  Guignard  de  Saint-Priest,  intendant."  * 

His  administrator  condemned,  also,  on  his  sole  authority, 
Jacques  Novis,  of  contumacy,  to  the  galleys  for  life ;  confiscated 
two-thirds  of  his  property ;  razed  his  house  to  the  very  founda- 
tion, (a  house  razed  in  1754  for  having  sheltered  a  pastor  I)  and 
sent  away  his  wife  and  three  children,  who  were  shortly  after 
reduced  to  begging  their  bread.  All  this  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  judge ;  it  was  the  sentence  of  a  commissary,  of  a 
aingle  commissary; — ^the  form  of  justice  was  no  less  insulted 
than  justice  itself. 

And  this  deed,  which  in  our  times  would  excite  the  indignation 
of  all  France,  was  not  an  isolated  or  exceptional  iniquity.  The 
other  provinces,  although  more  exempt  than  the  Languedoc, 
because  they  held  fewer  Protestants,  had  their  share  of  suflferings 
and  victims. 

In  the  Saintonge  the  Protestants  assembled  in  bams  or  unfre- 
quented hovels,  since  the  inclemency  of  the  season  would  scarce- 
ly permit  them  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  the  open  field.  On 
a  certain  day,  the  intendant  ordered  these  places  of  religious 
worship  to  be  demolished  to  the  foundations,  and  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life  a  poor  man  who  had  opened  to  the  assemblies 
the  door  of  his  house.  A  woman  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
confinement,  with  confiscation  of  property,  although  she  was 

IL  C.  Coqnenl,  BitUnre  deM  iglUet  du  Detert,  t.  II.  pp.  168-170. 
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simplj  BQspected  of  having  afforded  an  asjlnm  to  the  pastor 
Gibert;  and  this  pastor  himself,  fortunately  escaping,  was  con- 
demned, by  sentence  of  the  intendant,  to  be  hung  to  the  gibbet^ 
after  having  made  the  amende  Jumorable  before  the  great  door  of 
a  Catholic  church.  His  nephew  was  to  be  present  at  the  execu- 
tion, then  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  with  other  Protestants  con- 
victed of  having  accompanied  the  minister  in  his  nightly  ex- 
cursions.   This  took  place  in  1756. 

In  the  region  of  Montauban,  the  soldiers 'committed  violences 
which  did  not  always  terminate  without  effusion  of  blood ;  and 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  thought  proper  to  enjoin  upon  all 
persons  married  in  the  Desert  to  separate  immediately,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  corporal  punishment.  This  was  to  dissolve  at 
a  blow  thousands  of  families,  or  to  constrain  them  to  pay  for  the 
benediction  of  the  priest  by  sacrilegious  acts  of  Catholicity. 
They  did  not  submit,  but  there  was  trouble  and  anguish  at  the 
firesides  of  the  Protestants.  The  decree  of  parliament  made 
them  wretches,  not  Catholics. 

Tlie  province  of  the  Beam,  formerly  so  oppressed,  the  first  of 
the  provinces  where  Louis  XIH.  had  forcibly  reinstalled  Cathol- 
icism and  Louvois  organized  the  dragoonades,  experienced  new 
calamities  in  1757  and  1758.  The  governor  put  his  troops  at 
the  disposition  of  the  clergy.  The  Protestants  of  Orthez,  Salies, 
Bellocq,  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  The  curates  were  generally 
extremely  severe  in  the  trials  to  which  they  subjected  the  Prot- 
estants. Those  of  OrtheZj  besides  considerable  gifts,  which  were 
to  be  guaranteed  before  a  notary,  made  the  betrothed  wait  one 
year,  two  years,  before  blessing  their  marriage.  There  was  one 
priest  who  imposed  a  delay  of  twelve  years. 

In  the  Guyenne,  the  Protestants  of  St.  Foy,  Bergerac,  Ton- 
neins,  Clairac,  and  other  places,  had  dragoons  to  lodge,  fines  to 
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pay,  vexations  of  every  kind  to  endure.  The  ideas  of  rebaptizor 
tion  and  rebenediction  were  not  abandoned  even  in  1758. 

The  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  (Montesquieu,  it  is  true,  was  not 
there  more  than  two  years  and  a  half)  ordered  a  reprint  of  the 
declaration  of  1724,  sent  it  to  all  the  curates  of  the  district  to  be 
publicly  read,  and  made  in  the  month  of  November,  1757,  a  decree 
directing  those  who  had  been  married  by  the  ministers,  or  even 
hy  the  ecclesiastics  other  than  their  own  cu/rates^  to  separate  im- 
mediately ;  forbidding  them  to  meet  on  pain  of  severe  punish- 
ment ;  libelling  their  cohabitation  with  the  name  of  concubinage ; 
declaring  tlieir  children  illegitimate,  and  as  such  incapable  of  all 
direct  succession ;  enjoining,  in  fine,  upon  all  fathers,  mothers, 
and  guardians,  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  and  Catholic 
catechisms  till  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  to  the  instructions 
of  Sundays  and  feast-days  till  the  age  of  twenty  years. ' 

To  crown  these  tyrannical  proceedings,  this  decree  was  pub- 
lished for  several  days  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Bourse  of  Bordeaux, 
where  the  most  respectable  Protestants  were  assembled :  "  a  cir- 
cumstance," says  a  petition  we  have  before  us,  "  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  so  greatly  dejected  them,  that  the  trouble  it  caused  in 
their  commercial  operations  nearly  destroyed  their  credit,  and 
which,  on  the  other,  served  only  to  render  them  objects  of  hate 
or  contempt  to  the  lower  classes,  who  are  always  extreme  in 
their  feelings  and  reckless  in  their  proceedings." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  the  petitioners  further,  "  the  oflSces  and  hon- 
ors which  we  regret;  it  rests  with  your  majesty  to  dispense 

'  A  word  of  explanation  npon  the  restriction  made  in  reference  to  flu  eccUsiafties 
muires  que  let  propres  cures :  it  is,  that  there  were  already  some  priests,  eitlier  com- 
pUuBant  or  avaricious,  who  consecrated  the  marriages  of  the  Protestants  at  a  stipulated 
price,  and  without  any  vouchers.  Their  numher  increased  as  morals  were  more  at 
variance  with  the  laws.  This  became  a  sort  of  public  market ;  but  the  rich  alone 
could  profit  by  it.  Many  of  the  Protestants,  besides,  by  an  honorable  impulse  of  con- 
science, would  not  even  accept  the  appeurance  of  hypocrisy,  by  asking  the  registration 
of  their  mflrriage  on  the  records  of  tlie  priest. 
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these  at  your  pleasure ;  but  we  claim  the  rights  which  Nature 
has  given  ns,  and  which  should  be  sacred  in  all  religions.  We 
mnst  no  longer  conceal  it  from  you : — there  are,  sire,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  more  than  fifty  thousand 
marriages  which  are  exposed  to  the  sentence ;  and  among  these 
marriages  there  are  some  so  old,  that  a  great  number  have  given 
birth  to  ten  or  twelve  children.  Contemplate,  sire,  how  many 
citizens  are  reduced  at  a  blow  to  the  deepest  despair !" 

The  Protestants  at  last  came  to  the  political  question  :  "  'When 
a  neighboring  State,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  your  arms,  vain- 
ly endeavored,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  to  penetrate  into 
Saintonge  and  Aunis,  who  of  your  subjects  showed  more  zeal 
than  the  Protestants  in  repulsing  a  proud  and  reckless  foe  ?  Your 
generals  rendered  them  justice  in  this  respect.  Are  not  your  ar- 
mies on  land  and  sea  now  made  up  of  Protestant  soldiers,  offi- 
cers, and  sailors,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eminent 
and  unwavering  bravery  and  loyalty  in  every  trial  ?"  (January 
3d,  1758.) 

This  petition  did  not  arrest  the  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux :  it  was  followed  by  cruel  iniquities.  The  Senechal  of 
Nerac  condemned  five  Protestants  to  the  galleys ;  one  of  them 
an  old  man  of  eighty  years.  Others,  in  greater  numbers,  were 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  Guyenne,  Perigord,  and  Agenois. 
The  Protestants  of  Sainte-Foy  and  Bergerac,  besides  the  devas- 
tation committed  by  the  garrisons,  were  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  forty  thousand  livres.  But  tliey  dared  not  execute  the  sen- 
tence to  the  letter ; — the  rich  merchants  of  Bordeaux  had  hinted 
at  the  idea  of  emigration  in  their  complaints,  and  the  interest 
of  the  treasury  extorted  firom  them  what  the  fanaticism  of  the 
priests  and  the  despotism  of  the  court  refused. 
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We  have  deferred  till  now  speaking  of  the  venerable  minister, 
Paul  Eibaut,  because  he  belongs  to  two  periods ;  and  his  long 
career  is  connected  with  the  times  of  persecution,  and  with  those 
of  tolerance.  Paul  Eibaut  furnished  for  half  a  century  the  most 
exalted  and  complete  type  of  the  true  servant  of  Christ.  He 
was  firm  and  self-possessed,  bold  and  reserved,  as  inflexible  in 
matters  of  religion  as  yielding  in  purely  civil  affairs ;  and  this  rare 
assemblage  of  different  qualities  gave  to  him  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  the  churches  of  the  Desert. 

Paul  Ribaut  was  born  at  B6darieux,  near  Montpellier,  the  9th 
of  January,  1718,  of  a  respectable  family  of  merchants,  who 
loved  to  welcome  proscribed  pastors.  It  was  in  their  conversa- 
tions that  he  felt  the  flrst  impulse  for  the  evangelical  ministry, 
or,  as  Antoine  Court  said,  his  vocation  for  martyrdom.  He  was 
grave,  studious,  diligent,  pious,  above  all,  which  induced  his  first 
schoolmaster  to  surname  him  the  minister  of  Charenton, 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  became,  with  his  friend 
Jean  Pradel,  the  companion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Desert.  He 
shared  their  labors,  and  emulated  their  endurance.  Happy  in 
suffering  with  them  for  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  be- 
gan, without  the  title  and  character  of  pastor,  to  instruct  his 
brethren,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  assemblies,  exhorting  the 
faithful  in  domestic  gatherings,  encouraging  some,  consoling  oth- 
ers, and  serving  as  an  example  to  all. 

But  this  noviciate,  useful  as  it  was,  was  not  enough.  The 
churches  needed  pastors  able  to  cope  with  an  intelligent  and 
profound  theology — errors  within,  and  objections  without.  Paul 
Ribaut  knew  it,  and,  in  1740,  went  to  study  at  the  Seminary 
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of  iMumuiiiii.  lie  wa>i  there  received  as  a  son  by  Antoine  Court, 
who  H4  Nin  detected  in  tlie  boy  the  man  most  worthy  to  fill  his 
|)luc4)  in  the  i^overninent  of  the  flocks  of  the  Desert. 

On  liiri  return  in  1743,  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Nismes, 
luid,  reciconing  from  tliis  moment,  he  ocoapied  the  high  place 
ho  tilled  till  hilt  deatli  in  1706.  Ilis  colleagues  confided  in  him 
implicitly,  and  consulted  lum  on  all  trying  occasions.  His  room 
of  Htudy,  which  was  often  but  a  hut  of  stones  in  the  depth  of 
tlio  foriMtt,  lK)camo  Uio  centre  of  Protestant  affiiirs.  All  the 
faiUkl\il  vonomtoil  him,  and,  when  persecution  began  to  rage 
again,  thoy  turned  instinctively  to  him,  as  the  mariner  to  the 
light-houHo  in  tlio  storm. 

K\  or\  IhhIv  know  ho  had  embraced  the  pastoral  career  only 
tVvuu  dovotion,  mid  that  he  was  anxious  only  for  the  good  of  re- 
Hgiiau  llo  thus  ivxplains  himself  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  1746, 
U^  tho  lutomiaiit  Ltmaiu :  ^'  In  devoting  myself  to  the  exercise  of 
Uio  miui^^try  in  tliis  king\loiu»  1  am  not  ignorant  lo  what  I  am 
ox}H^Hi ;  Kur  1  rcgimliH)  my^olf  as  devoted  to  death.  I  thought 
1  oouKl  vK^  i1h>  giv«tii:«t  gvx'd  1  was  culpable  of  by  devoting  mysdf 
i\>  xlw  luiuUiry.  Tbio  lYx^^auts^  deprived  of  the  £nee  exerdae 
\m'  ih^'ir  roli^v>H«  tVvIiug  thai  ih^y  ought  ikX  to  attend  the  exer- 
cl^'cjk  v>f  th\'  K«.uuau  rviigto£u  unable  ti>  proeon?  bx^  whidi 
cWv  iux\u\l  tvT  tlurir  iKte>cructiou — i^bl^ew  mv  Locd,  whu  woald 
tv  iWlr  state  uf  thnpy  wvc^  ^uucvly  c^^riv^  oc  pa£&}csw  T^J 
w\H;u«i  b^'  ssnj^u^Cii'  t^.^  tik^  :tx\sc  «!iiis%»addkl  dufii^:  uiifj  w^:«Id 
&)ul  vi^f  UiV  t^OAticb^tu  ;fc  rui^jl  :$oizrw  oc  ex3av;i0Bee 

;W»i  ^it^*f^iv«^  s<c  iztA.'  ufedil&rvQo}   dfhi  «xiiQ«iipc   &r  sil  ic^ 

'  *.* 

I^^NT^v  vkw^tiE<  cuta  *jx/  b'^mcunituu  p^rn^nk  ia  ;iie  wiiLUf  -jr 
siW  Ci^iK^vtiui  ccitutr^^x  Haw^  stvnt   m^^^xIu  :ii  jiS  s?;uncr;'.     Xjc 
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only  in  the  synods,  where  he  maintained  the  aathority  of  a  wise 
discipline,  but  still  more  in  priyate  interviews,  he  never  ceased 
to  recommend  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  allow- 
ing no  other  exception  than  that  of  worshipping  Ood  according 
to  his  own  conscience. 

We  read  in  his  letters  that  he  always  prevented,  and  with  all 
his  influence,  the  canying  of  arms  into  the  assemblies.  At  the 
time  of  the  tragic  affair  of  the  pastor  Desubas,  when  thousands 
of  the  peasants  burned  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren 
murdered  at  Yemoux,  he  invoked  religion,  humanity,  the  duty  of 
submission,  all  the  most  powerful  motives,  Christian  faith,  and 
law,  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms.  He  did  the  samei  in 
the  insurrection  which  had  begun,  in  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
baptization,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Grardon. 

He  virrote  on  this  subject  to  the  heads  of  the  province :  "  When 
I  desired  to  know  whence  the  evil  proceeded,  I  learned  that 
many  persons,  who  were  exposed  to  the  loss  of  their  property  or 
liberty,  or  to  the  performance  of  acts  contrary  to  their  conscience, 
<m  account  of  their  marriages  or  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
and  unable  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  secure  liberty  of  conscience, 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assaulted  several  priests, 
since  they  regarded  them  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the 
troubles  they  suffered.  I  repeat  that  I  blame  these  people,  at 
the  same  time  I  thought  proper  to  unfold  to  you  the  cause  of 
their  despair.  If  it  is  believed  that  my  ministry  is  necessary  to 
calm  the  agitation,  I  will  lend  it  cheerfully.  Especially  if  I  can 
assure  the  Protestants  of  this  country  that  they  vrill  not  be  tor- 
mented for  conscience'  sake,  I  would  unhesitatingly  assure  you 
that  the  discontented,  if  there  be  any,  would  be  restrained  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people."    (2l8t  August,  1752.) 

It  is  thus  that  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Catholics  and  the  ven- 
eration of  the  Protestants.    They  were  certain  that  he  would  de- 
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cide  all  religious  questions  with  that  discreet  moderation  which, 
without  relaxing  the  obligations  of  the  faith,  would  never  pro- 
voke unreasonably  the  severity  of  power. 

When  the  minister  of  war  passed  through  Languedoc,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  present  to  him  a  petition  for  the  king.  It  was 
the  19th  of  September,  1752,  between  Nismes  and  Montpellier. 
Having  stopped  at  a  rdm  de  poste^  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy  be* 
held  a  stranger  approaching  him  with  a  grave  and  respectful  air, 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  gave  his  name  as  Eabaut — 
it  was  the  name  of  an  outlaw.  The  minister  might  have  arrested 
and  even  executed  him  on  tlie  spot,  but  he  admired  the  noble 
firmness  of  the  pastor,  took  off  his  hat  before  him,  received  the 
petition,  and  promised  to  place  it  under  the  eyes  of  the  king.  It 
is  said  that  he  kept  his  word. 

The  Intendant  of  the  Languedoc  had  decided  not  to  insist  upon 
the  arrest  of  Paul  Ribaut,  because  the  trial  and  the  execution  of  a 
pastor  so  venerated  would  have  spread  great  agitation  through- 
out the  province.  But,  believing  tliat  the  assemblies  would 
cease  with  his  departure,  he  endeavored  to  make  him  leave  the 
realm,  and  resorted  to  various  means  to  accomplish  it.  Some- 
times he  offered  to  release  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  as  the 
price  of  his  expatriation,  sometimes  he  persecuted  his  wife, 
Madeleine  Gaidan,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  associated  with 
that  of  her  husband.  She  never  gave  him  counsels,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  woman,  and  chose  rather  to  lead  a 
wandering  life,  with  her  aged  mother  and  her  children,  than  to 
exhort  Eibaut  to  abandon  the  post  where  God  had  placed  him. 
The  Duke  de  Mirepoix  was  ashamed  of  these  disgraceful  per- 
secutions, and  permitted  Madeleine  Gaidan,  after  two  years  of 
torments,  to  return  to  Nismes. 

Paul  Bibaut  remained,  nevertheless,  under  the  ban  of  the 
ordinances  which  punished  pastors  with  death.    "  During  more 
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than  thirty  years,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  lived  only  in 
caves,  huts,  and  cabins,  from  which  he  was  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast.  He  inhabited  for  a  long  time  a  secure  hiding-place, 
which  one  of  his  faithful  guides  had  prepared,  imder  a  mass  of 
stones  and  brambles.  It  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  such 
was  his  distress  when  forced  to  abandon  it,  he  regretted  the  loss 
of  this  asylum,  more  fit  for  wild  beasts  than  for  men."  ^ 

He  assumed  all  sorts  of  names  and  disguises,  as  did  the  Cath- 
olic priests  in  the  Days  of  Terror.  He  was  M.  Paul,  M.  Denis, 
M.  Pastourel,  M.  Th^ophile,  going  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
his  ministry  in  the  dress  of  a  merchant  or  a  baker-boy. 

We  can  scarcely  indicate  the  number  and  greatness  of  his 
labors.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Geneva,  in  1755,  that, 
being  occupied  during  the  day  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  he 
was  often  compelled  to  work  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  then  he 
said,  with  that  humility  which  characterizes  eminent  men : 
"  When  I  think  of  the  divine  enthusiasm  which,  I  will  not  say 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  but  the  Keformers  and  their  im- 
mediate successors,  kindled  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  comparison  with  them,  we  are  but  ice.  Their  im- 
mense labors  astonish  me,  and  at  the  same  time  make  me 
blush.  How  I  should  love  to  resemble  them  in  every  thing 
commendable !" 

From  the  seclusion  of  his  retreat  (a  new  characteristic  of  these 
troublous  times)  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  a  prince  of 
the  blood.  The  influence  of  philosophic  ideas,  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  defender  of  one  of  the  hostile  parties,  or  only,  perhaps, 
the  burden  of  idleness,  induced  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  interest 
himself  in  the  fate  of  the  Protestants.  He  wanted  information 
from  Paul  Kibaut,  and  even  invited  him  to  come  and  confer 

*  J.  Pons,  Sbtie$  hiogrofkiqiu^  eto. 
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with  him.  The  pastor  set  out  secretly  for  Paris,  in  the  monih  of 
July,  1765. 

He  had  two  interviews  with  the  prince,  and  stated  the  follow- 
ing points:  That  the  galley-slayes,  the  prisoners  for  religion, 
and  children  of  both  sexes  confined  in  the  convents  or  seminaries, 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  that  the  baptisms  and  marriages  cele- 
brated by  the  ministers  should  be  valid,  on  the  condition  of  be" 
ing  registered'  in  the  offices  which  the  king  pleased  to  establish ; 

■ 

that  the  exercise  of  worship  should  be  permitted,  if  not  in  the 
temples,  at  least  in  private  houses,  at  some  distance  from  the 
towns  and  boroughs ;  finally,  that  everybody  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  his  real  estate  without  special  authorization,  and  that  the 
refugees  should  have  the  right  to  re-enter  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  could  be  more  modest,  surely,  than  these  demands. 
It  was  not  the  full  liberty  of  religion ;  it  was  not  even  a  liberal 
tolerance.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  never  had  less :  they 
had  already  more  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Prince  of 
Conti,  however,  did  not  think  he  cotdd  obtain  so  much  firom  the 
council  and  clergy,  and  these  negotiations  were  fruitless. 

Paul  Ribaut  returned  to  his  work  in  Languedoc.  "  He  was," 
says  the  author  we  have  cited,  "  of  small  stature ;  he  had  a  dark 
complexion,  a  mild  physiognomy  and  look,  great  gravity  in  his 
deportment,  extreme  affability,  simple  and  patriarchal  manners. 
He  was  very  frugal  in  his  repasts.  His  admirable  patience  was 
tested  by  numerous  trials.  The  wandering  and  hard  life  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lead  from  his  youth,  by  embracing  a  pro- 
scribed religion,  had  strengthened  his  constitution ;  but  his  per- 
fect devotion  to  his  flock  taxed  too  severely  his  powers,  and  he 
felt  the  effects  of  it  in  his  old  age.'* 

From  all  parts  the  people  crowded  to  hear  his  discourses. 

. "  We  are  assured,"  says  another  biographer,  "  that  his  audience 

was  sometimes  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the  faith- 
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fal.  But  Ills  voice  was  so  powerful  and  distinct,  that  even  in 
the  open  field  it  reached  the  most  distant,  and  all  could  carry  to 
their  homes  the  useful  instpnctions  of  the  pastor.  He  prayed 
with  a  fervor  and  unction  which  penetrated  all  hearts,  and  in- 
spired a  disposition  which  fitted  his  hearers  to  listen  to  his 
preaching  with  advantage.  He  often  preached  ex  tem^pore^  and 
his  wild  and  uncultivated  eloquence  seemed  to  become  still  more 
sublime."* 

Some  of  Paul  Ribaut's  manuscript  sermons  have  been  pre- 
served. They  are  not  distinguished,  it  is  said,  by  oratorical 
genius,  nor  elegance  of  style — time  was  wanting  to  the  venerable 
pastor.  But  we  find  in  them  much  order,  mildness,  clearness, 
and  unction ; — it  was  the  simple  and  paternal  style  adapted 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  Desert. 


XIV. 


Towards  the  year  1760  the  persecution  sensibly  relented. 
The  laws  of  intolerance  had  not  been  abrogated,  but  they  fell 
into  disuse,  because  the  lights,  the  opinions,  the  interest  of  the 
State,  the  relations  of  industry  and  of  society,  were  constantly 
drawing  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  closer  together.  Differ- 
ences of  religion  were  more  and  more  effaced  before  the  common 
nationality  of  Frenchmen. 

The  clergy  perceived  it  with  sorrow ;  and  in  their  general  as- 
sembly of  1760,  they  addressed  to  the  king  earnest  remonstrances 
against  these  mitigations  of  the  laws  and  customs :  ''  Almost  all 
the  barriers  opposed  to  Calvinism,"  said  they,  "  have  been  suc- 
cessively broken  down.    The  ministers,  the  preachers,  educated 

'  Archivts  du  CM^iamitrm,  t.  IX.  p.  298. 
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in  the  heretical  schools  and  in  foreign  countries,  have  ovemm 
several  of  onr  provinces.  They  have  held  consistories  and 
synods,  and  have  continually  presid^  at  assemblies,  sometimeB 
in  secret,  sometimes  more  openly.  They  baptize  there;  they 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper ;  they  preach  error ;  they  marry. 
At  first,  only  the  power  was  asked  for  the  Calvinists  to  celebrate 
their  marriages  in  a  civil  and  secular  form ;  and  although  ihey 
pretended  to  confine  themselves  to  this  permission,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  would  open  the  way  for  the  full  tolerance  of  Cal- 
vinism.   At  this  day  they  preach  this  tolerance  more  loudly  !^ 

Tolerance  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  an  impious  and 
immoral  maxim.  But  they  were  left  to  their  talk,  and  the 
nation  went  forward  in  its  new  course. 

Military  and  civil  authorities,  governors,  intendants,  deputies, 
officers,  magistrates,  were  ashamed,  both  before  the  tribunal  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  before  that  of  public  opinion,  to 
persecute  men  whom  they  regarded  as  honest  and  good  citizens. 
Rulliieres  cites  some  curious  examples :  "  The  troops  them- 
selves," said  he,  "  mitigated  the  inhumanity  of  the  orders  which 
they  executed.  Officers  delayed  the  march  of  their  detach- 
ments to  give  the  assembled  Protestants  time  for  flight  They 
took  care  to  show  themselves  a  long  time  before  they  could 
reach  their  destination.  They  marched  by  wrong  roads  to 
mislead  their  soldiers."  * 

Sometimes  they  even  summoned  the  Protestants,  in  an  official 
manner,  to  return  to  the  strict  observation  of  the  edicts ;  but  it 
was  a  final  discharge  of  artillery  after  a  lost  battle. 

Thus,  in  1761,  the  Marshal  de  Thomond,  called  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc,  directed  the  Calvinists  to  have  their  mar- 
riages and  the  baptisms  of  their  children  reeolemnized  within 

>  T.  n.  p.  347. 
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iiz  days.  They  were  aBtonished :  they  were  not  affrighted.  Ko 
(me  anticipated  the  renewal  of  a  serious  conflict  Indeed,  the 
simple  force  of  inertia  prevented  the  measure,  and  the  marshal 
himself  agreed  to  transmit  to  Louis  XY.  the  petitions  of  the 
pastors.    In  three  months  the  affair  was  forgotten. 

Two  synods  had  been  convoked  in  Lower  Languedoc  in  1760. 
The  one  was  composed  of  twenty  pastors  and  fifty-four  elders, 
the  other  of  fifteen  pastors  and  thirty-eight  elders.  These  re- 
unions were  not  publicly  announced,  but  were  no  longer  held  in 
secret ; — ^they  evaded  the  law,  carefully  yeiling  appearances. 

As  persecution  relaxed,  the  language  of  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  became  stronger — which  resulted  from  the  very  nature 
of  things.  Paul  Hibaut,  and  his  colleague  Paul  Yincent,  ad- 
dressed, in  1761,  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Protestants  of  Nismes, 
exhorting  them  to  abstain  from  the  least  act  of  adherenee  to  the 
MoTnan  Chwrch,  Ko  more  attendance  at  mass,  no  marriage 
consecrated  by  the  priest,  no  Catholic  baptism,  even  when  the 
curates  relaxed  their  strictness ;  entire  and  constant  fidelity  to 
the  practices  of  the  Eeformed  faith.  The  pastors  only  did  their 
duty;  they  could  not  demand  less,  since  it  is  the  essence  of 
every  religion  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  followers.  The  Eoman 
clergy  did  the  same  thing  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 

Beligious  assemblies  became  more  regular.  They  approached 
the  towns  and  villages ;  for  proximitt/j  in  the  common  ex- 
pression, augmented  greatly  the  number  of  the  hearers.  These 
meetings,  in  certain  places,  were  held,  so  to  speak,  under  the  eye 
of  the  magistrates.  Tlie  Protestants  of  Kismes  celebrated  their 
worship  within  cannon-shot  of  the  citadel,  and  those  of  Montau- 
ban  in  the  faubourgs. 

From  1755  the  Protestants  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  the 

captives  confined  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the 

female  prisoners  of  the  tower  of  Oonstance,  more  easily  obtained 

33 
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their  freedom,  but  onlj  one  bj  one,  and  oft^  it  muBt  be 
said,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  personages,  or  hj  paying 
money.  The  liberation  of  a  convict  for  the  canse  of  religion 
was  at  once  granted,  if  a  letter  was  brought  fix>m  Yoltaire  or  m 
Protestant  prince ;  if  not,  it  cost  a  thousand  crowns ;  afterwards 
they  paid  two  thousand  livres — ^the  rate  of  ransom  diminishing  in 
proportion  as  the  standard  of  public  morals  rose.  There  were 
still,  in  1759,  forty-one  galley-slaves,  whose  only  crime  was  that 
of  having  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  Desert,  or  extended 
hospitality  to  a  pastor. 

This  encouraging  state  of  tilings  was,  however,  disturbed,  and 
in  a  horrible  manner,  by  capital  executions,  one  of  which  brought 
down  four  heads,  and  the  other  that  of  a  venerable  old  mto. 
The  city  of  Toulouse,  where,  in  1532,  one  of  the  first  Amend 
piles  was  erected  against  the  disciples  of  the  Seformation,  had 
the  sad  privilege,  in  1762,  of  shedding  the  last  blood  for  the 
crime  of  heresy. 

Toulouse,  which  has  greatly  improved  since  that  time,  had 
then  little  intellectual  energy  or  industry.  It  was  inhabited  by 
nobles  and  men  of  parliament,  who  slavishly  bowed  beneath 
their  traditional  prejudices.  Besides,  legions  of  priests  and 
monks  swarmed  around  them — more  Spaniards,  it  seems,  than 
French,  who,  by  their  processions,  relics,  and  fraternities,  kept 
up  an  abject  superstition.  Below  them  was  an  ignorant  and 
fanatical  populace.  Every  year  the  Church  celebrated  with 
splendor,  at  Toulouse,  the  great  massacre  of  1562,  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew of  the  Soiith.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  last  execu- 
tions. 

A  pastor  of  twenty-five  years,  Francis  Rochette,  who  served 
the  numerous  churches  of  Quercy,  was  on  his  way  to  the  min- 
eral waters  of  Saint- Antonin,  to  repose  from  his  fatigues.  Being 
invited,  on  the  way,  to  administer  baptism,  he  traversed  the 
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country  in  tlie  environs  of  the  little  town  of  Canssade,  in  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  1761,  when  he  was 
arrested,  with  two  peasants  who  were  his  goides.  They  wer% 
enspected  as  belonging  to  a  band  of  robbers  who  infested  the 
conntry.  The  mistake  was  soon  discovered ;  and  Eochette,  not 
having  been  surprised  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  might 
have  been  set  at  liberty  by  concealing  his  ministerial  character. 
Those  who  interrogated  him  even  indicated  this  means  of  ac- 
quittal, but  he  refused  to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  the  smallest 
disavowal  of  the  truth. 

In  the  morning,  the  news  of  his  arrest  spread  through  the 
whole  country  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  Protestants, 
afflicted,  uneasy,  assembled  together ;  they  earnestly  solicited  the 
liberation  of  their  pastor.  It  was  a  market-day :  the  town  of 
Caussade  swarmed  with  people.  The  Catholics  imagined  that 
the  Huguenots  had  taken  up  arms,  and  were  eager  for  a  massar 
eve.  On  all  sides  they  sound  the  tocsin.  The  villages  arise  en 
masse,  and  the  Catholic  peasants  put  a  white  cross  on  their  hat, 
as  did  the  butchers  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  night  of  the  14th 
and  15th  was  spent  in  casting  balls,  in  making  cartridges,  and 
many  a  curate  worked  like  the  rest.  The  next  day  an  immense 
multitude  stood  ready  for  a  scene  of  blood,  and  the  magistrates 
could  hardly  restrain  them. 

Three  noblemen  of  the  district  of  Foix,  the  brothers  Grenier, 
were  then  at  Montauban.  They  heard  that  the  Pastor  Bochette 
Was  arrested,  that  the  Protestants  were  threatened,  and  that  a 
terrible  struggle  was  imminent  They  hastened  to  the  danger, 
with  the  first  arms  which  fell  in  their  hands,  a  sabre  and  two 
guns.  They  were  pursued,  hunted  down  by  butcher-d(^,  ar- 
rested, and  draped  to  the  prison  of  Rochette.  The  Parliament 
of  Toulouse  took  cognizance  of  the  affidr,  as  if  the  matter  were 
a  State  crime,  and  the  trial  was  conducted  with  marked  passion. 
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It  was  in  vain  Hiat  Paul  Bibant  and  his  colleagues,  aBtocmdel 
at  a  seyeritj  which  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  addressed  pe- 
titions to  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  to  the  Duke  de  Fita^amea,  to 
Ifarie-AdSlaide  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  accased 
sent  to  the  court  long  memorials  of  vindication.  A  decreei 
given  the  18th  of  February,  1762,  condemned  to  death  Francois 
Rochette,  as  charged  and  convicted  of  having  performed  the 
functions  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and  the  three  brothers  Gie^ 
nier,  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  sedition,  by  bearing  arms.  The 
others,  poor  peasants,  who  had  not  committed  the  shadow  of  a 
crime,  were  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

When  this  sentence  was  read  to  Bochette  and  the  three  no* 
blemen :  "  Ah,  well !"  said  they,  with  the  same  voice,  "  we 
must  die.  Let  us  pray  Qod  to  accept  the  sacrifice  we  oBsr 
him."  The  pastor  made  a  prayer  with  his  friends,  and  the 
derk  of  the  court,  a  witness  of  their  &ith,  wept 

Four  curates  came  to  exhort  them  to  recant,  and  one  of  them 
threatened  them  with  hell,  if  they  persisted  in  their  heresies : 
"We  are  going  to  appear,''  answered  the  pastor,  "before  a 
juster  Judge  than  you — ^before  the  One  who  poured  out  his 
blood  to  save  us." 

They  employed  the  time  in  prayer,  in  pious  exhortations,  and  in 
fortifying  each  other  for  the  final  conflict.  Sentinels  and  jailerS| 
all  the  attendants,  were  affected  by  their  noble  and  calm  resig- 
nation. Eochette,  seeing  a  soldier  more  moved  than  the  rest, 
said  to  him :  "  My  friend,  are  you  not  ready  to  die  for  the  king  t 
Why,  then,  do  you  pity  me,  dying  for  Qod  ?" 

The  curates  came  again  to  importime  them.  "  It  is  for  your 
salvation,"  said  they,  "  that  we  are  here."  One  of  the  noble- 
men replied  to  them :  "  K  you  were  at  Geneva,  ready  to  die  in 
your  bed,  (for  they  kill  no  one  for  his  religion  there,)  would  yoa 
like  to  have  four  ministers,  under  pretext  of  zeal,  harass  you  to. 
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yoor  last  breath  f  Do  not,  then,  nnto  othere  what  yon  would 
not  have  them  do  unto  yon.'' 

Hie  19th  of  February,  at  two  o^dock  P.  M.,  the  monrnfol  cor^ 
tigs  began  to  move.  Kochette,  according  to  the  directionB  of 
the  sentence,  went  barefooted,  bareheaded,  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  labelled  before  and  behind  with  these  words :  ^^MinUtre 
de  la  reUgion  priiendue  reformee. 

:  On  passing  the  Church  of  St  Etienne,  they  wished  to  force 
him,  ever  according  to  the  terms  of  the  parliament's  sentence, 
to  make  the  a/mende  Tumorable  on  his  knees,  with  a  torch  of  yel- 
low wax  in  his  hand,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  the  king  and 
court,  for  his  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Bochette  descended  from  the  cart,  and,  instead  of  an  abjura- 
tion, or  a  confession  which  his  heart  would  have  given  the  lie 
to,  he  pronounced,  on  his  knees,  the  following  words :  ^^  I  ask 
pardon  of  God  for  all  my  sins,  and  I  firmly  believe  I  shall  be 
washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  has  redeemed  us  at  a 
great  price.  I  have  no  pardon  to  ask  of  the  king ;  I  have  al- 
ways honored  him  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ;  I  have  always 
loved  him  as  the  father  of  the  country ;  I  have  alwajrs  been  a 
good  and  loyal  subject,  and  the  judges  have  appeared  to  me 
well  convinced  of  it.  I  have  always  preached  to  my  flock  pa- 
tience, obedience,  submission,  and  my  sermons,  which  are  in 
their  hands,  are  briefly  comprehended  in  these  words:  Fea/t 
Ood^  honor  the  king.  If  I  have  disregarded  his  laws  touching 
religious  assemblies,  it  is  because  Gbd  ordered  me  to  disr^ard 
them.  We  should  obey  God  rather  than  men.  As  to  the 
court,  I  have  not  ofiended  it,  and  I  pray  Gk)d  to  pardon  my 
judges." 

At  the  place  of  execution,  all  the  avenues,  doors,  balconies, 
windpws,  roofe  of  the  houses,  were  covered  with  people.  "  Tou- 
loDse,"  says  Court  de  Gobelin,  an  eye-witness,  who  has  furnished 
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XI8  theee  details,  ''  Toulouse,  that  city  drunk  with  blood,  looked 
like  a  Protestant  city.  Every  one  inquired  what  was  the  belifil 
of  these  heretics ;  and  when  they  heard  our  martyrs  speak  of 
Jesns  Christ  and  of  his  death,  all  the  people  were  surprised  and 
sorrowful.  Besides,  they  were  extremely  touched  with  the  mlxr 
ture  of  nobleness  and  mildness  which  the  three  brothers  exhibit- 
ed. They  admired  no  less  the  inexpressible  serenity  of  the  min- 
ister. His  complexion  unchanged,  his  physiognomy  full  of  grace 
and  spirit,  his  words  rich  with  confidence  and  fimmess,  his  very 
youth,  every  thing  about  him,  was  interesting,  especially  the  cer- 
tainty which  all  the  people  felt  that  he  perished  only  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  save  his  life  by  a  lie." 

Kochette  was  executed  first.  He  exhorted  his  companions  to 
the  last,  and  sang  the  song  of  the  Protestant  Martyrs :  This  i$ 
the  happy  day.  "  Die  Catholic,"  said  the  executioner,  moved 
with  compassion.  "  Judge  which  is  the  best  religion,"  respond- 
ed Eochette  to  him,  "  that  which  persecutes,  or  that  which  is 
persecuted." ' 

The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  Grenier  (he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age)  hid  bis  face  in  his  hands  at  this  tragic 
scene.  The  two  others  contemplated  it  with  a  calm  face.  As 
noblemen,  they  must  be  beheaded.  They  embraced  each  other 
in  commending  their  souls  to  God.  The  eldest  first  offered  his 
head  to  the  axe.  When  it  was  the  turn  of  the  last,  the  execu- 
tioner said  to  him:  "You  have  just  seen  your  brothers  perish; 
recant,  that  you  may  not  die  with  them."  "  Do  your  duty,"  re- 
plied the  martyr,  and  his  head  fell. 

Court  de  Gobelin  adds,  in  closing  his  account:  "All  those 
present  returned  home  in  silence  and  consternation,  scarcely  able 
to  persuade  themselves  that  there  was  so  much  courage  and  so 

>  La  IhulouMiinMj  letter  XXII. 
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much  cruelty  in  the  world ;  and,  as  for  me  who  write  for  you,  I 
cannot  avoid  weeping  with  sadness  and  with  joy,  while  thinking 
on  their  happy  destiny,  and  that  our  Church  should  be  still  capa- 
ble of  offering  examples  of  piety  and  firmness  comparable  to  the 
most  honored  of  any  which  the  records  of  the  primitive  church 
afford.'' 

Eighteen  dr.ys  afte;r,  the  9th  of  March,  1762,  the  scaffold  was 
re-erected  for  the  execution  of  Jean  CaJas,  an  old  man  of  sixty-* 
ei^t  years.  This  trial  has  rang  throughout  the  world,  and  all 
the  circumstances  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
It  is  known  that  the  unfortunate  Calas  was  accused  of  having 
killed  his  son,  Mark  Anthony,  to  prevent  him,  they  said,  from 
embracing  the  Catholic  feith.  It  is  known  that  the  prieste  of 
Toulouse  inflamed  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace,  by  bearing  in 
a  procession  the  corpse  of  this  young  man,  who  had  committed 
suicide,  and  in  representing  him  upon  a  cata&lco,  by  the  side  of 
a  skeleton,  which  held  in  one  hand  a  roll,  on  which  was  written, 
Abjuration  de  PMresie,  and  in  the  other,  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. It  is  known,  finally,  that  the  magistracy  and  the  clergy 
accused  Calvin  and  his  disciples  of  making  infanticide  for  the 
cause  of  abjuration  lawful,  and  pretended  that  the  murder  of 
the  young  Calas  had  been  resolved  upon,  in  a  conventicle  of 
Protestants. 

These  calumnies,  as  absurd  as  they  were  odious,  were  so  firmly 
believed  by  the  phrensied  populace,  that  the  advocate  of  Calas 
was  obliged  to  order  from  Geneva  a  solemn  declaration,  signed 
by  the  pastors  and  professors,  attesting  that  neither  synod,  nor 
any  assembly  whatever  of  the  Eeformed  party,  had  ever  ap- 
proved the  doctrine  that  a  father  had  the  right  to  kill  his  child, 
to  prevent  a  change  of  religion.  Paul  Kibaut  published,  under 
this  title,  Za  ccUomme  ccmfondue^  a  work  in  which  he  repelled 
the  charge  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  soul  profoundly  indignant 
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at  Bnch  execrable  allegations.  Bat  the  Parliament  of  Toidoiiae 
replied  only  by  ordering  this  book  to  be  torn  in  pieced  and  bnnit 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

In  the  moet  horrible  sufferings  of  the  rack,  Galas  made  no  con* 
fiVBHion,  because  he  had  none  to  make.  "  Where  there  is  no 
crimo,"  wild  ho,  continually,  "there  are  no  accessories.''  Ho 
HufliTiHl  dcatli  with  the  serenity  of  innocence  and  the  fortitude 
of  faith.  His  execution  (he  had  been  condenmcd  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  alive)  lasted  two  hours.  He  uttered  only  words  of 
pioty  and  charity,  pardoning  his  judges,  and  only  expressing 
regrot  for  the  young  I^vai'sso,  who  had  been  involved  in  his  fate. 
'  **  My  dear  bn>tlior/'  said  Fatlier  Boui^s  to  him,  "  you  have 
b\it  an  instant  longer  to  live.  By  that  God  whom  you  invoke, 
in  whom  you  hoiH\  and  who  has  died  for  you,  I  conjure  you  to 
givo  gK>ry  to  tho  truth,**  **  I  have  spoken,**  replied  Galas ; ''  I  die 
inntv\Mit  Job^^us  Christ  imu'icence  itselC  was  willing  to  die  a 
»tiU  morifr  cruel  death.** 

**  Wiv^tohod  maiK**  cried  one  of  his  judges^  ^  behold  the  funeral 
pile  which  will  iv\luce  thy  Uxly  t«>  ashes :  speak  the  truth.*'  The 
\4d  n\An  inanie  ik>  answvr :  he  turned  his  hedid  aside,  and  recdved 
ihe  fill*!  Wv^w. 

^*  K»:her  IWy^jw  an\}  Father  Cakiairoe****  writes  Court  de 
twW.n^  hi  h:s  :^vr,:v^i::rvi  r'W'Wr.nV*^',  -wene  honest  men. 
Tttw»«>  Tw\^  «KHr,Vs  NetSv^wwJ  vti*  !<>?  rjK'occT  ;he  greatest  ealogiomsw 
A'^^^'^x:C^  1  Vi4»  ^i?«NJ  d^  IV.cwBaat.  laev  hsvie  said  to  evenrbodv : 

TSr  w*^,^w  ;cisi  :^  s-fi!.:Ikbee  <i  H'naa^  arMiMed  igaiDss  tkh 
**fc>^^,>,Hi»  ;vNVc»»etti     VsV^^av  soty^vcted  t&eci  wiA  his  pomrer- 

Y«vt«  cvV^nM^  *^^v^J6C^,'^s^  8^ji^  vif  I^eiixrf.'as^  Ibraov^  Ley- 
i».vii.  ,v  VaAx^.,  .y*:c«;xi«c,  $a*l  ^  it!  ^'C  ILkvo^  IT^Ra.  i^Rie 
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animlled  that  of  the  ParliameDt  of  Toulouse  by  a  nnanimons  vote 
of  fifty.  The  sentence  which  reinstated  the  Calas  family  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  fanaticism  its  blood-stained  axe,  and  imprinted 
on  its  front  a  mark  which  will  never  be  effiiced. 


XV. 


We  find  in  the  close  of  this  period  a  counterpart  of  the  last 
years  of  the  preceding  one.  A  century  before,  from  1660  to 
1685,  each  day  had  given  birth  to  new  acts  of  tyranny,  and  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Protestants. 
From  1760  to  1787,  on  the  contrary,  each  day  lightened  their 
burden.  Four  generations  of  persecutors  and  victims  had  died 
in  the  interval. 

The  bloody  executions  which  we  have  just  related,  far  from 
hurting  the  Keformed  churches,  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Good  men  were  ashamed  to  imitate,  even  faintly,  the  judges 
and  priests  of  Toulouse.  They  became  tolerant  from  regard  for 
honor,  as  well  as  from  a  sentiment  of  justice.  The  Prince  de 
Beauveau,  who  had  succeeded  the  Marshal  de  Thomond  in  the 
government  of  Languedoc,  was  honest,  humane,  generous,  and 
religious.  He  had  interviews  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Desert, 
Paul  Eibaut,  and  accorded  to  the  Protestants  all  that  he  colid 
give  them  under  the  regime  of  the  laws  of  intolerance. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  death  of  Kochette  and  Calas,  in  June, 
1763,  a  National  Synod  was  held  in  Languedoc.  All  the  prov- 
inces, except  those  of  the  north,  were  represented.  The  pastors 
and  elders,  fortified  by  the  general  opinion,  addressed  a  new 
petition  to  the  king,  and  held  a  firmer  language  in  speaking  to 
their  co-roligionists.  "  All  the  members  of  the  synod,^  said  they, 
**  have  renewed  with  a  holy  earnestness,  as  well  in  their  name  as 
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in  Hie  name  of  their  provinces,  the  solemn  promise  to  unite  with 
all  their  power  in  maintaining  ....  this  nnion^  so  just  and  so 
advantageous,  by  persevering  to  profess  the  same  fidth,  celebrate 
the  same  worship,  practise  the  same  morals,  exercise  the  same 
discipline,  and  lend  mutual  assistance,  which  demonstrates  tha^ 
like  the  first  Christians,  they  were  of  one  heart  and  one  souL" 

Local  or  individual  vexations  afflicted  the  churches,  but  with- 
out alarming  them  or  disturbing  their  repose.  In  the  Foitoa 
and  elsewhere,  the  faithful  had  prepared  for  themselves  houses 
of  prayer ;  these  were  demolished  by  order  of  the  public  author- 
ity, and  even  military  quarterings  were  imposed  on  a  few  fami- 
lies. The  same  was  done  also  in  the  Beam — ^puerile  parody  of 
the  dragoonades.  In  the  district  of  Foix,  the  Protestants  had 
opened  some  schools ;  these  were  suppressed.  At  Nismes  they 
brought  seats  to  attend  worship,  and  went  in  procession ;  thia 
was  forbidden.  These  shufflings  were  the  last  breath  of  expiring 
intolerance. 

We  cite  one  religious  assembly  which  was  surprised  and 
attacked  in  1767,  near  Orange.  Eight  Protestant  notables  sub- 
mitted to  be  taken,  and  accepted  the  common  responsibility. 
The  officer  who  had  arrested  them  was  more  embarrassed  than 
his  captives.  He  offered  them  the  means  of  escape.  "  No," 
replied  they,  "  it  belongs  to  the  public  authority  to  set  us  at 
ly^rty."    At  the  end  of  two  months  they  were  released. 

In  the  same  year,  1767,  the  pastor  Berengen  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble ;  but  he  had  escaped. 
They  executed  him  in  effigy  at  the  town  of  Mens.  Two  pastors, 
finally,  were  arrested  in  the  Brie,  in  1773,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  One  of  them  died  at  the  end  of  nine  days ;  the  other 
was  liberated,  but  sent  into  the  Guyenne  by  lettre  de  cachet. 

There  were  Protestant  galley-slaves  at  Toulon  even  in  1769 : 
shameful  contradiction,  to  retain  wretches   in  chains  for  acts 
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which  the  government  had  ceased  to  punish.  It  was  at  last 
understood,  and  all  were  set  at  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  the 
old  tower  of  Constance,  at  Aignes-Mortes,  was  opened.  Some 
of  the  femiales  whom  it  contained  were  in  extreme  old  age,  and 
had  passed  there  more  than  half  their  life. 

The  oppressor  the  hardest  to  conquer  was  the  exchequer.  If 
there  were  no  more  imprisonments,  they  were  yet  compelled  to 
pay  heavy  fines  and  submit  to  ruinous  extortions.  The  Prot- 
estants were  ground  down,  sometimes  by  the  administrative 
power,  sometimes  by  the  judicial,  and  paid,  in  one  way  or 
another,  double  taxes,  only  a  very  small  part  of  which  entered 
the  coffers  of  the  State. 

Many  flocks,  till  then  unheard  of,  because  they  were  concealed 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  roof,  began  to  reappear.  Lyons 
and  Marseilles  had  pastors.  Sancerre,  Orleans,  Nanteuil  en 
Brie,  Asnieres,  and  the  Protestants  of  Picardy  and  Artois  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  an  ecclesiastical  organization. 

Normandy  was  more  advanced.  It  had  two  or  three  pastors, 
Louis  Campredon,  Jean  Godefroy,  and  a  minister  of  the  Dau- 
phiny,  Alexander  Ranc,  who  had  been  settled  for  two  years. 
Hie  little  town  of  Bolbec  was  the  centre  of  this  Protestant 
population.  It  appears  that  the  seizures  of  young  girls  con- 
tinued there  after  the  year  1760 ;  for  we  read,  in  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bolbec,  to  whom  Louis  XV.  had  granted  an 
exemption  from  taxes,  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  their  town 
destroyed  by  a  great  fire :  "  Sire,  what  will  it  serve  us  to  have 
our  houses  erected,  if  we  are  not  sure  of  being  able  to  inhabit 
them  with  our  families  ?"   (1763.) 

At  Paris  the  Protestants  celebrated  worship  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  of  Holland — ^neutral  forms,  which  allowed 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  to  God  without  openly  violating 
the  ordinances. 
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One  or  two  general  o^nts,  supported  fix>m  the  purse  of  die 
Protestants,  were  maintained  near  the  ministrj.  They  were  nol 
clothed  with  an  official  character,  nor  oonld  they  be ;  but  their 
intervention  was  publicly  accepted,  and  they  gave  their  advice 
in  all  iinjHitrtant  affairs.  This  mission  was  introsted,  in  1763,  to 
Gomt  do  (Gobelin,  son  of  the  pastor  Antoine  Court 

He  had  inherited  from  his  &ther  a  great  devotion  for  the  cai 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  An  upright,  laborious  man, 
nected  with  men  of  letters,  known  by  his  philological  worts,  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  his  co-religionists  and  his  numerous  social 
relations  an  indefatigable  activity.  He  was  esteemed  at  court; 
he  was  sought  for  in  the  world ;  and  if  he  died  too  soon  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  abolition  of  the  edicts  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Protestants,  however,  were  in  a  singular  position  at  tlie 
time  to  which  we  have  arrived.  Xotliing  definitive  nor  regular: 
moral  c»rder  was  effected  by  l^al  disorder.  Arbitrary  "power 
everywhere  prevailed ;  long  mazes  were  threaded  to  elude  the 
letter  of  tlie  laws  without  directly  violating  them :  the  paston 
half  pn)scribeil,  half  recognized,  neither  public  nor  private  per^ 
scHis  ;  the  civil  state  of  so  great  a  number  of  Frenchmen  resting 
at  the  haz:ird  of  uncertain  chances ;  justice  vacillating  and  con- 
tradictory ;  n>yalty  solving  that  it  must  do  something,  and  doing 
nothing ;  sulialtom  agents  of  the  Church  and  State  using  fijr 
their  profit  this  precarii.>iis  and  disordered  establishment  to  make 
shameful  bargains ; — such  a  situation  of  things  we  must  hope^  Smt 
the  honor  of  France^  we  shall  never  see  again. 

The  pt.>litical  writers  and  phiIt.>sophers  of  the  eighteenth  centmy 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  triumph  of  toleration ;  but  it  wis 
not,  we  must  avow,  from  real  or  sympathy  for  the  &te  of  die 
French  Protestants.  Although  they  were  pR>mpt  to  raise  ddi- 
cate  and  hold  vjuostious,  they  did  not  attack  the  cruel  ordinances 
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of  Louis  XrV.,  and  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of  the  pro- 
tracted sufferings  of  more  than  a  million  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Montesquieu,  who  speaks  of  every  thing  in  his  Lettrea  Per- 
games  J  does  not  mention  the  oppressed  Huguenots.  In  his  J3aprU 
des  lois  he  seems  rather  their  opposer  than  advocate ;  for,  under 
a  jealous  monarchy,  he  accuses  the  Calvinists  of  leaning  towards 
republican  institutions;  and  when  he  is  anxious  to  advocate 
tolerance,  he  puts  his  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jewess  of 
Lisbon.  He  says,  elsewhere :  ^^  This  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  political  law— of  religion  itself.  When  there  is  liberty 
of  receiving  or  not  into  the  State  a  new  religion,  it  should  not  be 
established ;  when  it  is  established,  it  must  be  tolerated."  ^ 

This  was  to  leave  the  question  for  the  Protestants  of  France 
undecided ;  for  the  laws  denied,  in  fact,  that  they  were  estab- 
lished in  the  kingdom. 

Helv^tius,  Diderot,  D'Alambert,  gave  them  no  word  of  kind- 
ness. Kousseau,  the  son  of  the  city  of  Calvin,  attacked  Cath- 
olicism much  more  than  he  defended  Protestantism.  We 
learn  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  was  invited  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  write  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  laws  of  Louis 
XTV.,  and  that  he  refhsed.  He  took  only  the  pains  to  trace,  in 
a  few  lines,  a  plan  of  defence,  but  did  not  execute  it ;  and  in  his 
Contrat  social  he  maintained  the  principle  of  a  State  religion. 

Voltaire  served  the  Protestants  in  the  affair  of  Calas  and  by 
his  Treatise  on  Tolerance,  but  he  never  investigated  with  care  the 
Bufferings  of  that  great  oppressed  people,  and  seemed  to  have 
little  anxiety  for  their  redress.  In  his  book  on  the  Age  of  Loms 
XIV.  he  speaks  of  Calvim'sm  in  a  trifling  manner,  and  dwells 
on  little  curious  details  rather  than  on  important  matters.  In 
his  Summary  cf  the  Age  cf  Louis  XV.  he  unfolds,  at  length, 

>  Book  XXV.  0.  X. 
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the  oonteiitionA  about  the  ball  Unigeniitie^  the  refoBal  of  the  » 
craincnto,  tlie  expulBion  of  the  JesnitB ;  but  of  the  Frotestanti 
ho  Bayn  not  a  Bingle  word. 

Many  cauflcft  can  explain  this  indifFerence.  The  HugnenoiB 
(wo  bolievo  wo  have  already  mentioned  it)  bore  the  penalty^  not 
of  the  evil  tlioy  did,  but  of  that  which  was  done  to  them.  Aftor 
having  cut  thoni  off  violently  from  the  rest  of  the  French  nation, 
thoy  w*oru  conBidered  as  strangers  whose  misfortunes  merited  no 
liM)k  i»f  sympathy,  and  their  isolation  permitted  their  adversaries 
to  utter  against  them,  from  generation  to  generation,  calnmnies 
which  were  readily  believed  even  by  cultivated  men. 

IWidos,  wo  may  say,  tlio  writers  of  the  philosophical  school 
had  no  lovo  for  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  They  felt  a  repng- 
nauro  to  tho  austere  principles  and  rigid  discipline  maintained 
in  tho  Ivolonnotl  churches.  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  were 
ft»r  tlxom  but  two  forms  of  the  same  superstitions.  There  is  a 
saying  i'f  Voltaire  which  characterizes  well  what  he  thoo^t 
Whon  a  IV^testant  was  presented  to  him  whom  he  had  deUvor- 
isl  fivm  tho  ivnitontiary  of  Toidon  by  a  letter  addressed  to  tlie 
l>uko  do  i'hoisoul :  •"  What  did  thev  want  to  do  with  von  P  said 
ho.  **  What  a  ovnisciomx\  to  put  in  chains  and  send  to  the  gil- 
toys  a  man  who  had  cvuumittevl  no  other  crime  thaoi  piaying  to 
Vfvil  in  bad  Frii'^nch  \^ 

Tho  j^astors  of  tho  IVsert^  it  may  be  imagined*  w«e  not  vefT 
eager  to  apply  i?:»r  supfvrt  to  the  philosophers ;  they  &ared  Ac 
iiitfuoisco  which  mi^hc  K*  oxonrisod  by  such  auxiliaries  on  dicir 
ilwk^  an  J  j>erha^«s  on  tbottiselves.  The  pastor  Pierre  Eno^otre 
w!\»tcs  on  the  subjovrc  .,•!  th^  treacis*?  o(  tolerance*  to  PanI  K- 
bttut :  *^  Aj  ti,>r  mvself*  who  have  read  in  v^rr  haetiLT*  I  hsve 
tbuiid  ^iiucii  ^H.»d^  '.Hit  Tuixed  with  poison!^  And  the  timi  d^ 
tender  oi'  the  I:V.»ro>uiiiL  faith  suid^  in  his  Cum :  "^  Overwhelnwd 
^lih  grici'  in  seeing  the  <iisorders  >jf  the  impious  books  of  tbe 
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infidek,  I  can  find  comfort  only  in  the  thought  that  so  lamenta- 
ble a  state  will  not  long  endure.^    (1769.) 

Bnt  if  the  philosophers  conld  leave  in  forgetfhlness  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  the  legislators,  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  men  of  State,  were  forced  to  regard  it  The  fiction 
of  the  new  converts  had  become  untenable.  Not  a  single  ma- 
gistrate of  good  faith  persisted  in  believing,  on  the  letter  of  the 
legal  text,  that  there  were  none  but  Catholics  in  France,  and 
the  hope  of  bringing  children  to  Catholicism  by  the  constraint 
exercised  over  fathers  had  been  too  completely  disappointed  to 
admit  of  fatore  reliance. 

The  further  they  advanced  in  the  century,  the  more  the  bap- 
tisms and  marriages  of  the  Desert  increased.  Whether  the  priests 
were  exacting  or  not  in  their  examinations,  this  question,  very 
grave  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  had  lost  all  its  importance.  At  any  cost,  the  Protest- 
ants would  no  longer  allow  the  intrusion  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  their  religious  duties. 

What  was  to  be  done!  Births,  marriages,  burials,  every 
thing  was  in  disorder,  without  guarantee,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  and  there  existed  on  these  matters  a  striking  diversity  of 
jurisprudence.  One  parliament  confirmed,  on  a  certificate  of  a 
pastor,  the  marriages  consecrated  in  the  Desert;  another  an- 
nulled them,  and  collateral  kindred  shamelessly  sullied  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  tribunals  in  claiming  successions  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  eternal  justice,  which  spoke  louder  than  unjust  ordinances, 
they  had  no  right.    It  was  an  intolerable  confusion. 

But  something  was  to  be  decided;  the  problem  was  much 
more  difiScult  than  could  be  estimated,  or  even  conceived,  at  this 
day.  It  is  only  positive  and  final  principles  which  can  clearly 
solve  the  question.  Perfect  religious  liberty,  entire  equality  of 
modes  of  worship,  would  have  settled  all ;  but  no  political  man 
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before  1789  had  dared  to  make  the  propoeitioiL  Hence  thej 
wearied  themselves  in  inventing  half-measoreB,  laborious  com- 
promises, which,  without  according  to  the  Protestants  the  com- 
mon right,  gave  them  possession  of  a  civil  state. 

The  magistracy,  the  clergy,  the  supreme  public  administration, 
and  royalty  interposed,  each  from  a  distinct  motive,  in  this  affiur, 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  1787. 
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The  magistrates,  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  did  not  accord  with 
the  priests  in  the  extent,  nor  even,  if  we  look  closely,  on  the  na- 
ture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  pretended  converts  were  subjected. 
This  misunderstanding  continued  to  increase  with  the  struggle 
which  began  on  other  subjects  between  the  judiciary  and  sacer- 
dotal order.  When  the  parliaments  ordered  the  mandates  of  the 
bishops  to  be  burnt,  directed  the  seizure  of  their  temporalities, 
and  decreed  the  arrest  of  the  curates  who  troubled  the  Catholics 
by  their  fanatical  exactions,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  exercise  less  severity  towards  the  Protestants,  who 
claimed  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

It  was  thought  that  the  quarrels  of  the  parliaments  with  the 
clergy  would  have  produced  an  entirely  contrary  effect,  since 
the  magistrates  wished,  by  the  severity  of  their  sentences  against 
the  Protestants,  to  reinstate  the  Catholic  faith,  which  was  endan- 
gered by  the  war  made  upon  the  priests.  This  is  correct,  but  in 
certain  limits,  and  within  a  certain  period.  The  general  fact  is 
different  The  magistracy,  in  struggling  against  the  clergy,  had 
to  consider  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  power,  to  define  them|  to 
circumscribe  them,  in  a  manner,  constantiy  more  definitei 
and  hence  to  prescribe  them,  also,  for  the  Dissenters.    Tao- 
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tics  Bometimee  prevailed  over  right,  but  law  at  last  tri- 
umphed. 

The  procurator-general,  Jolj  de  Flenry,  addressed  to  the  conn- 
cQ,  in  1752,  a  memorial,  in  which,  although  he  made  his  views 
subject  to  the  fiction  of  ordinances,  made  himself  the  organ  of 
the  parliamentary  spirit.  Let  the  priest  no  longer  (demanded 
the  illustrious  magistrate)  be  but  an  officer  of  the  civil  State,  to 
register  baptisms  and  marriages ;  let  him  add  no  insulting  qual- 
ification to  the  representations  which  are  furnished  to  him  ;  let 
him  be  content  with  the  nuptial  benediction,  with  a  simple  ex- 
hortation, without  exacting  any  abjuration,  verbal  or  written,  nor 
any  act  which  applies  specially  to  the  Protestants:  all  the 
French  are  Catholics,  according  to  the  law ;  all  must  be  treated 
as  such,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

In  1755,  another  procurator-general,  whom  we  have  already 
named,  Kippert  de  Monclar,  went  further.  Eeleasing  himself 
from  the  legal  fiction,  he  avows  that  there  are  still  Protestants 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  avaricious  relatives  could  reclaim  the  heritage  of 
fEunilies  whose  marriages  had  been  consecrated  in  the  Desert 
He  proposes  to  remedy  this  by  the  publication  of  Ixms  from  a 
court  of  justice,  and  the  celebration  ^f  marriages:  ''  as  this  is 
practised  in  Holland,"  said  he,  "  with  respect  to  the  Catholics." 
This  was  to  demand  for  the  Protestants  of  France  the  separation 
of  tlie  civil  from  the  spiritual  power.  Rippert  de  Monclar  did 
not  foresee  that,  thirty-five  years  after,  the  measm^e  would  be  ap- 
plied to  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  worship. 

In  1766,  the  Advocate-General  Servan  advocated  before  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  tlie  rights  of  a  woman  whom  her  hus- 
band wished  to  abandon,  with  his  children,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Desert  was  void.    ^'  This  case,  in  its 

simple  exposition,"  said  the  eloquent  magistrate,  ^'does  not 

34 
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strike  hb  at  first  sight.  For  we  bdold  only  a  deaolate  woman; 
she  is  interesting,  without  doubt,  but  her  cause  involves  manj 

other  interests ;  her  cause  is  that  of  all  her  sect All  tbe 

Protestants,  knowing  the  evils  this  poor  w<Hnan  has  suffered  for 
her  religion,  await  with  anxiety  a  decision  which  will  settle,  per^ 
haps,  their  destiny  and  her  own.  Hardly  will  your  sent^ice  be 
pronounced  in  these  walls,  when  it  wiD  resound  even  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the  voices  of  the  most  rude  and  ob* 
scure  will  repeat  it  as  a  song  of  peace,  or  as  an  order  of  pro- 
scription.'' The  Parliament  of  Grenoble  awarded  damages  and 
interests,  the  only  thing  which  the  helpless  woman  had  dared  to 
claim ;  but  the  principle  had  gone  a  sl!ep  further. 

In  the  same  year,  the  old  advocate-general  and  counsellor  dT 
State,  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  Louis  XV^ 
reports  on  the  means  of  securing  to  the  Protestants  a  civil  state 
in  France.  He  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  accord  to  a 
few  ministers  revocable  safe-conducts,  and  to  authorize  private 
religious  exercises.  Baptisms  and  marriages  of  the  Protestants 
would  have  thus  obtained  the  double  sanction  of  the  civil  cent- 
tract  and  the  religious  benediction,  without  changing  at  all  the 
uniformity  of  public  worship  in  the  kingdom. 

The  magistracy  adhere^  to  the  path  it  had  entered ;  and  al- 
though exhausting  itself  in  inventing  strange  or  impracticable 
accommodations  to  reconcile  the  civil  state  of  the  Protestants 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  external  religious  unity,  it  advanced 
from  year  to  year  in  its  memorials  for  the  legal  reinstatement 
of  the  oppressed. 

What  did  the  clergy  do  in  fiu»  of  the  progress  of  tolerance  ? 
Some  of  its  members  (throughout  this  history,  we  have  gathered 
every  thing  favorable  to  them)  marched  on  with  the  public 
spirit ;  and  we  speak  only  of  the  bishops  and  philosophic  abb^ 
who  became  tolerant  by  fieushion  or  through  indifference.    Hie 
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fcnndile  bUic^  of  the  diocese  wUdi  numlwped  tlie  most  Plot- 
estantB,  IL  de  Beoddievre*  nuknifested  for  lor^^Te  jeaxs  groat 
aeditatioD,  and,  at  his  deadi,  he  merilad  the  ^ilqgiiimB  of 
BabaEiAfiain^Edemie.  Theabb^anddoetorcftheokgjyBcraikl- 
YciueDeB,  said,  in  die  paiieg]rrie  of  8t  LcndS)  wfaidi  he  pro- 
Bomieed  in  1763,  before  the  Fnndi  Academj:  ^The  God  of 
peace  does  not  pennit  those  to  be  mamarred  iriiodonot  know 
him.''  The  Abbe  Andim  empli^ed  his  influence  to  kgitimafce  a 
Protestant  maniage  befixe  the  Pariiament  of  Toolonae.  The 
cnrale  Bastide  opened  his  own  house  to  the  pastes  Paul  Yinc^t^ 
who  was  punned  by  the  soldios.  At  het,  the  Bishop  of  Lan- 
gres,  M.  de  la  Lmseme,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  ProtestantS)  in  178  7, 
in  the  assemUy  of  the  Notables :  ^lUke  the  temples  better  than 
thesr  secret  meetings,^  said  he,  ^and  the  ministers  than  their 
random  jneaehers." 

We  gather  all  the  testimonies  <^  tolerance  which  we  can  pos> 
aiblj  find  in  the  acts  of  the  Oatholic  deigy,  and,  without  doubt| 
many  similar  acts  have  escaped  our  researches.  But  we  must 
add  that  the  majoritjr  of  the  sacerdotal  body  obstinately  resided 
the  generous  intentions  of  the  court,  the  parHam^tB,  and  the 
country. 

The  clergy  made  Louis  XYL,  in  the  ceremcmy  of  his  ccMMiecra* 
tion,  swear  the  ancient  oath  to  exterminate  the  heretics  de- 
nounced by  the  Church,  and  M.  LomSnie  de  Brienne,  arch- 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  said  to  the  monarch :  ^  Sire,  you  will  reject 
the  counsels  of  a  Mm  peace,  the  systems  of  a  culpable  tolerance. 
We  conjure  you,  sire,  not  to  delay  to  deprive  error  of  the  hope 
of  having  among  us  temples  and  altars.  ...  It  is  reserved  for 
you  to  give  the  last  blow  to  Calvinism  in  your  dominions. 
Order  the  schismatic  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  to  be  dis- 
posed; exclude  the  sectaries,  without  distinction,  from  all  the 
ofiSces  of  the  public  administration,  and  you  will  consolidate 
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among  your   Bubjecta  the  unity  of  the  true  Omstiaii  wor- 
ship.'' 

In  1780,  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  {aesented  to  the 
king  a  long  memorial  on  the  meroachmenU  cf  the  ProUBkmii. 
It  complained  that  heresy  tore  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  that 
tender  and  iJ^ieUd  mother;  and  requested  a  r^um  to  the  jobi- 
imy  meoM  and  r^ssiraining  methods  cf  the  glorioue  dojfs  ^ 
Lome  XIV,  ^  Once,^  said  the  jMriests,  ^  the  ProteslantB  wen 
rigorously  ejcduded  finom  public  offices  and  municipal  jdaoes ;  in 
our  times  infractions  multiply.  Once  they  held  no  afisemblies  fir 
the  cause  of  religion ;  now  the  holding  of  assemblies  is  notoriooa. 
Fonooerly ,  they  were  not  permitted  to  preach  in  public ;  now  eveiy 
iiMj  is  marked  with  new  disnespect  to  our  ceremonies  and  mjste- 
liesL  ...  It  was  our  duty  to  luring  these  alarms  to  the  pat^nal 
and  pious  bosom  of  your  majesty.  We  cannot  go  efficaciously  to 
tile  source  of  the  eril  without  driving  awmy  ibreTer  the  toniga 
preacherss  and  without  taking  mettsur^  to  prevent  native 
from  undertaking  for  the  future  the  office  of  pretended 

Thi»  e3^eli»iofi  of  the  Procei^tants  from  all  public  officesy 
ishment  of  the  pan^toffSi^  dispersion  of  the  assemblies :  tibat  is  to 
sav^  the  e3Lectttk>tt  of  ti^  msc^  odiots  edicts  of  Lou^  ilV.^  was 
demanded ;  and  after  haviz!^  made  these  reqixestSy  the  pnrfitwi 
added:  "^The  ernng  will  :ilw^ys  be  oar  e^^uak,.  our  fUQow-cxfr 
aM»v  our  brothers  and  even  our  children  in  respect  Id  re&gkxa. 
We  wilt  ever  love  thenu  we  wiU  c4ierish  diem.  Far  frtnn  us  be 
the  bare  thought  of  the  gtaive  and  die  swords 

It  ii^  difficult  to  ttnderstacd  how  the  conclusiona  of  tfaib  nuano- 
rial  hajnuouise  with  the  premi^es^  :»ince  it  W3»  an  absolnte  impoB- 
aibility^  ;ui  unpoiisibiiity  vijeaionscra&ed  by  the  experaaice  Mimetm 
than  a  v^mtury^  ik>  prevent  SAeen  hundred  dioueand  FraKhmai 
from  celebracing  their  leiigtoua  worshipv  escepc  by  wh^K* 
>nK  dlMtt  in  dhiir  biogiL    6^  we  will  ouc  attar  here  a  sii|^ 
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word  of  bitteineBS.  We  shall  express,  on  the  contrary,  commis- 
eration, sympathy,  for  these  bishops  and  priests.  Alas !  many  of 
fliem  were  destined  to  perish  in  the  storms  of  the  revolution. 
We  pity  their  misfortunes ! 

An  ex-Jesuit,  Father  Lenfant,  published,  in  1787,  a  DUamne 
for  the  CovncU  to  read  on  the  project  of  aeoording  civU  rights 
to  the  Protegtcmta.  His  language  is  fax  more  temperate  than 
ISmbX  of  the  bishops,  and  we  should  never  have  imagined,  before 
reading  this  memorial,  that  it  was  possible  even  for  the  blindest 
fimatic  to  crowd  into  so  few  pages  so  many  infEunous  calumnies. 
The  Beformers  were  considered,  under  the  pen  of  this  ex-Jesuit, 
impious  rebels,  wretches,  monsters,  ^lemies  of  all  laws,  divine 
and  human.  We  lament,  also,  over  this  phiensied  man ;  he  waa 
strangled  in  the  prison  of  the  Ahbaye^  the  3d  of  September,  1793, 
and  it  was  doubtless  no  Protestant  hand  which  held  the  homi- 
cidal axe. 

This  opposition  of  the  clergy  did  not  arrest  the  magistracy. 
It  was  no  longer  a  barrier  for  statesmen,  who,  submitting  less  to 
legal  traditions  than  members  of  the  parliaments,  and  more 
affected  with  the  injury  which  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 
caused  the  public,  went  still  further  than  they  in  their  im)posi- 
tions  in  &vor  of  the  Protestants. 

From  the  year  1754,  Turgot,  who  had  outstripped  his  age  in 
so  many  respects,  demanded  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  civil  in  all  modes  of  worship.  He  put  these  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  prince :  ^  Although  you  are  in  error,  I  will  treat 
you  as  my  children.  Be  obedient  to  the  laws ;  serve  the  State 
with  loyalty,  and  you  shall  find  in  me  the  same  protection  as  my 
other  subjects.  My  mission  is  to  make  you  all  happy."  Then, 
potting  the  questicm  whether  the  assemblies  of  the  dissenting 
feofie  were  not  dangerous :  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  ^  so  long  as  they 
aie  interdicted ;  not,  when  they  are  authorized  by  law." 
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The  Baron  de  Bretenil,  a  minister  of  tiie  king,  directed  Bat 
hidrea  to  compile  the  Sistarical  elMcidations  upon  tis  cauBet  nf 
ih$  reoooation  of  the  Edict  cf  UTanie^y  which  have  often  aided  oa 
in  our  researches ;  and  he  presented  oyer  his  own  name  to  Loaia 
XVL,  in  1786,  a  memorial  on  the  neoeesilj  of  according  to  the 
Protestants  civil  rights. 

But  royalty  was  slow  to  act  a  decisive  part  Louis  XY^  ior 
different  to  every  thing  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  low 
pleasures,  had  c<Histantly  postponed  the  serious  examination  of 
the  question.  Louis  XYL  was  animated  with  a  generous  sjurit; 
but  he  had  a  narrow  understanding,  a  conscience  easily  alarmal 
by  trifling  scruples  of  devotion,  a  feeble  will,  and,  so  to  speak,  a 
superstitious  fear  at  the  very  thought  of  touching  the  laws  of  hia 
predecessors.  Louis*  XIV.  had  trampled  with  disdainful  foot 
upon  the  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict  of  Henry  lY^  and 
Louis  XYI.  trembled  to  correct,  even  in  part,  the  most  monstrous 
injustice  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  was  neceesaiy  that  Kulhidres  and  the  Ban»i  de  Breteoil 
ahoold  invent  some  subtle  dbtincti(Mis  to  prove  that  Louis  XiV, 
had  not  intended  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  civil  rights; 
and,  in  order  still  better  to  assure  the  conscience  of  the  new 
king,  they  represented  to  him  that  tolerance  was  the  best  means 
of  converting  the  heretics.  ^^It  is  not,"  said  they,  ^  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  reuniting  the  French  Calvinists  with  the 
Church ;  it  is  to  take  a  more  certain  step  for  its  attainment ;  it 
is  to  return  to  the  true  path,  firom  which  we  have  too  fiur  wan- 
dered.'' 

While  Louis  XYI.  was  hesitating,  pubHc  opinion  was  speaking 
ev^ry  day  louder.  The  intimate  relations  of  France  with  North 
Ammca  contributed  to  diffuse  ideas  ot  civil  and  rdigious  liberty. 
General  Lafayette,  on  his  return  from  the  war  of  Indep^idoice, 
went  to  visit  Paul  Bibaut  at  Nismea,  embraced  the  pious  old 
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man,  and  invited  his  son  BabantSaint-Etienne  to  go  with  him  to 
Paris,  to  advocate  there  the  cause  of  his  brethren. 

The  upright  Malesherbes  lent  the  Protestants  the  support  of 
his  learning  and  virtue.  He  wrote  in  1785  and  1786  two  memo- 
rials on  the  marriage  of  the  Protestants,  and  added  to  them  a 
project  of  law  on  the  subject  ^'  I  ought,"  said  he,  ^  to  do  some 
good  to  the  Protestants,  my  ancestor  treated  them  so  harshly !" 
Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  descended  from  the  ferodous  Lamoi- 
gnon  de  Baville. 

All  these  opinions  were  clearly  announced  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Notables  in  1787.  We  read  in  the  verbal  processes  of  this 
assembly :  ^'  M.  the  Marquis  de  La&yette  proposed  to  petition 
his  majesty  to  grant  civil  rights  to  the  Protestants,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  reform  of  the  criminal  laws.  He  asked  permission  to 
read  a  project  drawn  up  on  this  subject.  When  the  reading 
was  over,  his  royal  highness  the  Count  d'Artois  remarked,  that 
the  object  being  entirely  foreign  to  those  who  were  in  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  a  trespass  on  the  powers  of  the  Notables  to 
meddle  with  it ;  that,  however,  he  would  cheerfully  speak  of  it 
to  the  king  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Consequently, 
he  asked  the  votes.  •  They  were  unanimous  for  adopting  the 
motion  of  M.  the  Marquis  de  La&yette.'^  An  address  was  pre- 
pared with  this  intent,  to  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  king  for 
^  this  numerous  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  are  suffering  under 
a  system  of  proscription  equally  opposed  to  the  general  interest 
of  religion,  good  morals,  population,  national  industry,  and  all 
the  principles  of  morality  and  policy." 

The  Edict  of  Tolerance  was  at  kst  signed,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1787,  a  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  revocation ; 
not  such  an  edict  as  enlightened  principles  of  religious  liberty 
would  have  required,  but  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  opinions 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  most  influential  counsellors.    The  name 
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of  Protestant  was  not  mentioned  in  it ;  the  law  spoke  onl j  of 
Non-CaihcUcs.  The  preamble  itself  annoimoed  that  the  king 
would  always  favor,  with  all  his  power,  the  means  of  instmctioii 
and  persuasion  which  would  tend  to  bind  togeth^  all  his  subjeeti 
by  the  conmion  profession  of  the  andent  fiuth  of  the  realm." 
We  read  in  the  first  article:  "The  Ckth<dic,  Apostolic,  and 
Boman  religion  will  continue  to  enjoy  alone^  in  our  kingdiMn,  the 
right  of  public  worship." 

The  new  edict  granted  to  the  Non-Githolics  only  four  things : 
The  right  *to  live  in  France,  and  to  practise  a  professicm  or  a 
trade  without  being  troubled  on  account  orTeligi<»i ;  permissioii 
to  many  legally  before  officers  of  justice ;  authorization  to  have 
births  certified  before  the  judge  of  the  place ;  r^;ulation  for  the 
burial  of  those  who  could  not  be  interred  according  to  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  rite. 

But  these  concessions,  so  confined  in  the  text  of  the  law,  wero 
necessarily  much  enlarged  in  practice.  The  l^al  existence  of  die 
Protestants  was  reo^nized.  How  prevent  them,  after  that  time, 
from  having  pastors,  at  least,  to  consecrate  their  marriages, 
baptize  their  children,  and  console  the  faithful  on  the  bed  c^ 
death  ?  How  prohibit  them  from  assembling  to  celebrate  th^ 
worship,  since  they  had  done  it  under  the  severest  tyranny? 
Was  it  very  easy,  in  fine,  to  distinguish  between  the  private 
worship  which  was  authorized  and  the  public  worship  which 
they  continued  to  interdict  ?  Besides,  there  was  not  even  a  p^ial 
sanction  against  delinquents. 

The  law  was  designedly  incomplete.  K  it  gave  little,  it 
allowed  every  thing  to  be  taken.  Hie  Protestants  were  not 
deceived*  "The  edict  of  1787,"  says  Babaut  the  younger, 
"  spread  joy  and  consolation  in  all  the  fiunilies  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  their  religious  assemUies  resounded  with  thanksgiv- 
ings to  God,  and  benedicticxis  for  the  king,  his  minister,  and 
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their  worthy  oo-operators.  The  execution  of  this  beneficent 
edict  soon  followed  its  promulgation,  and  the  Protestants  were 
mxm  seen  hastening  in  crowds  to  the  royal  judges  to  have  their 

marriages  and  the  births  of  their  children  enr^istered. 

Old  men  were  seen  securing  the  r^istration  of  their  own  mar- 
riages, with  those  of  their  children  and  grand-children.'' ' 

Hie  edict  raised  some  difficulties  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
Hie  impetuous  D'Espremenil  was  one  of  the  opponents.  M.  de 
^  Lacretelle  says  that  he  was  initiated  among  the  sect  of  the  Jfar- 
tmitta  or  Illuminated^  and  that  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  who  directed  him  to  speak  against  the 
Protestants.  In  fact,  D'Espremenil,  showing  his  colleagues  an 
image  of  Christ,  exclaimed :  "'  Will  you  crucify  Him  again  P 
This  oratorical  flourish  was  out  of  place ;  and  after  some  repre- 
sentations addressed  to  Louis  XYL,  the  parliament  enr^istered 
the  Edict  of  Tolerance. 

All  the  churches  endeavored,  from  this  moment,  to  re-estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  bases  of  the  ancient  discipline.  It  was 
evident  that  Protestantism  had  preserved,  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South  of  the  kingdom,  strong  roots,  and  that  the  beat- 
ings of  the  tempest,  while  bending  it  to  the  earth,  had  nowhere 
broken  it 

A  final  reflection  strikes  us,  and  it  is  not  the  least  important. 
Hie  Reformed  people  of  France  had  suffered  longer  and  more 
intensely  than  any  other  in  the  world.  They  had,  from  1660  to 
1787,  been  deprived  of  all  privileges,  excluded  from  all  public 
offices,  fettered  in  all  liberal  pursuits,  driven  from  the  corpora- 
tions of  arts  and  trades,  violently  forced  back  into  agriculture 
and  commerce.  At  the  revocation,  they  had  lost  their  best  men, 
the  most  opulent,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  active ;  and  the 

'  BiperUnre  eeeUtiatl.j  pp.  7,  8. 
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rest,  orerwhelmed  by  militaiy  lodgmentB,  crashed  with  taxes  and 
fines,  hunted  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  without  schools,  wiQi- 
,  out  a  legitimate  fiEmiily,  without  a  certain  heritage,  without  ciTil 
rights,  had  been  treated  like  a  race  of  Farias ;  and  yet,  how  as- 
tonishing !  how  wonderful !  it  was  found,  in  1787,  that  the  Be- 
formed  people  of  France  had  lost  nothing,  neither  in  their  intel- 
lectual or  moral  power,  nor  their  industrial  resources.  Far  fiom 
being  abased,  abandoned  to  themselves,  as  was  the  case  among  ttie 
Iriah  under  a  i^e  inoompambly  less  oppressive,  not  only  had 
they  maintained  themsdves  at  the  level  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, but  in  their  circumstances  they  were  more  elevated,  at 
least  in  the  social  scale,  richer,  and  better  instructed.  This  fiict, 
which  no  one  would  seriously  contest,  offers  us  one  of  the  grand- 
est spectacles  in  the  history  of  humanity. 


BOOK  FIFTH. 
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(1787-1850.) 

I. 

This  Book  will  be  shorter  than  the  preceding.  The  period  it 
embraces  is  brief;  it  comprises  few  memorable  events,  no  great 
snccess,  or  great  calamities,  and  ideas  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  &cts.  But  the  recital  of  facts,  not  the  discussion  of  ideas, 
has  been  the  object  of  our  labors,  and  we  shall  follow  this  plan 
to  the  end  still  more  closely,  as  we  approach  the  present  gen- 
eration. We  do  not  desire  to  exchange  the  pen  of  the  historian 
for  that  of  the  polemical  writer. 

The  brevity  of  certain  facts  will  thus  be  explained,  and  the 
absence,  also,  of  certain  subjects  which  have  produced,  it  may 
be,  in  their  day,  great  sensation.  It  is  neither  oversight  nor  in- 
di£Eerence,  but  regard  for  our  duty.  There  would  be  manifold 
inconveniences  in  distributing  praise  and  blame  to  men  still  liv- 
ing, and  in  taking  part  on  unsettled  questions; — ^this  task  will  be 
better  accomplished  hereafter.* 


'  A  work  has  been  published  in  Oerman  entitled :  The  PrcUstant  Ghurch  of  France 
flrom  1787  to  1846,  (die  protestantisohe  Kirohe  Prankreioha,  etc. ;)  3  voIb.  oot:  Leiptio, 
1848.  The  author  is  not  named ;  the  editor  is  M.  Oieaelor,  Professor  of  Theology, 
known  by  an  excellent  ecclesiastical  history  and  other  writings.  The  book  which  we 
Qotioe  contoina  valuable  materials  and  documents. 
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When  we  start  on  the  history  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  we 
enter  a  new  world.  It  was  necessary,  hefore  this  time,  in  obtain- 
ing the  slightest  reform,  to  resort  to  long  negotiations,  accommoda- 
tions, and  compromises  of  every  kind.  The  edict  of  1787,  al- 
though it  granted  less  than  did  Henry  TV.  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  had  cost  twenty  years  of  struggle.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  advances  with  a  firm  and  rapid  step.  The  timorous 
scruples  of  the  monarch,  the  subtile  managements  of  his  coun- 
sellors, the  blind  resistance  of  the  privileged  classes,  no  longer 
controlled  public  aflFairs.  A  great  assembly,  faithful  interpreter 
of  intelligence  and  the  general  conscience,  breaks  aw^y  from  the 
chains  of  the  Past,  which  stood  only  by  dint  of  precedents,  and 
lays  down  principles  which  are  to  solve  the  most  important 
problems  of  political  and  civil  order. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August,  1789,  the  Constituent  Assembly  broke 
through  the  barriers  which  had  till  then  opposed  the  admission  of 
the  Protestants  to  offices  of  State.  Article  XI.  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  was  thus  expressed :  "All  citizens,  being  equal  in 
the  law,  are  equally  admissible  to  all  dignities,  stations,  and  pub- 
lic offices,  according  to  their  capacity,  and  without  other  distinc- 
tions than  those  of  qualification  and  talents." 

Since  then,  this  article  has  been  reproduced,  with  the  simple 
diflerence  of  words  in  all  the  French  constitutions.  It  may  yet 
be  misconstrued  in  practice ;  it  was  very  often  the  case  after 
1814  ;  but  the  principle  is  definitively  achieved.  It  triumphed 
only  afl«r  centuries  of  persecutions,  iniquities,  and  conflicts — 
such  maxims  of  the  true  and  the  just  are  slow  in  writing  them- 
selves in  human  laws ! 

Article  XVm.  of  the  Declaration  of  Eights  was  designed  to 
guarantee  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  The  committee  of 
the  National  Assembly  had  prepared  it,  at  first,  in  these  terms : 
"  No  one  shall  be  disturbed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
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nor  troubled  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion."  This  was  dear, 
evident,  without  equiyocation ;  but  a  curate  proposed  some  re- 
strictions, which  were  adopted.  The  new  article,  in  its  embar- 
rassed construction,  bore  the  impress  of  the  hesitations  of  the 
legislator :  '^  Kone  shall  be  troubled  for  his  opinions,  even  reli- 
gious, j?roTnV7et2  tJieir  rrumifestation  does  not  dishirb  ths  piMic 
order  estMished  by  lawP 

This  addition  was  superfluous  in  one  sense,  since  it  is  evident 
that  every  religion  must  respect  in  its  acts  legal  order.  In  an- 
other sense,  it  was  dangerous,  because  it  seemed  to  give  to  the 
civil  power  more  authority  than  it  should  have  in  these  matters. 
The  priest  who  suggested  this  unhappy  modification  should  have 
foreseen  that  he  was  giving  to  political  men  a  weapon  which  they 
would  perhaps  turn  against  his  own  communion.  Had  the  per- 
secutors of  1793  invoked  any  thing  but  the  duty  to  maintain 
the  order  established  by  law  ? 

Kabaut-Saint-Etienne,  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly by  the  seneschal's  jurisdiction  of  Nismes,  felt  the  danger, 
and  unfolded  it  in  a  speech,  which  obtained  throughout  the  coun- 
try immense  applause.  It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  defences 
ever  pronounced  from  the  national  tribune  for  religious  liberty ; — 
such  a  discourse  as  must  have  a  place  in  history. 

The  orator  commenced  by  showing  that  the  intolerant  of  all 
ages  have  never  alleged  any  other  pretext  than  that  which  had 
been  exposed  by  the  unwary  curate.  '^  The  Inquisition  has  al- 
ways said,  in  its  seductive  and  cautious  language,  that  thought 
should  not  be  assaulted ;  tliat  every  one  is  free  in  his  opinions, 
provided  he  does  not  manifest  them ;  but  that,  as  this  manifesta- 
tion might  distfwrb  the  jmbUc  tranquillity^  it  should  be  watched 
over  with  scrupulous  attention ;  and  under  this  principle,  the  in- 
tolerant had  gained  this  power  of  inspection,  which,  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  enslaved  and  chained  down  thought  I  . . . . 
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^^I  fiilfil  a  Bacrcd  misdon,"  pmrsnes  &e  orator;  ^I  obey  iiij 
constitnentB.  It  is  a  district  of  three  hnndied  and  sixty  tfaoosaiid 
inhabitants,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoosand  of 
whom  are  Protestants,  who  have  chained  their  deputies  to  BcSkSt 
from  you  the  completion  of  the  edict  of  November,  178^7.  An- 
other district  of  Langaedoc,  a  few  odier  baiUwicks  of  the  realm, 
have  declared  the  same  desire,  and  ask  of  yon  fcnr  Kan-Oatholios, 
liberty  of  their  worship.  .  .  .^  (AU!  AU/  exdiumed  a  mnlti- 
tade  of  deputies.) 

BabautSaint-Etienne  appealed  next  to  the  rights  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  assembly :  ^^  Yonr  principles  are,  that  liberty  is  a 
common  good,  and  that  all  the  citizens  have  an  eqnal  right  to  it 
Liberty  must  therefore  belong'to  all  Frenchmen  equally,  and  in 
the  same  manner.  All  have  a  right  to  it,  or  no  one  has ;  he  who 
wishes  to  deprive  others  of  it  is  not  worthy  of  it  himself;  he  who 
distributes  it  unequally  does  not  understand  it ;  he  who  attacks 
in  any  thing  the  liberty  of  others  attacks  his  own,  and  deserves 
the  loss  of  it,  in  being  unw(»thy  of  a  possession,  the  price  of 
which  he  does  not  comprehend. 

'^  Your  principles  are,  that  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion  is  an 
inalienable  and  imprescriptible  right.  This  liberty,  gentlemen, 
is  the  most  sacred  of  all ;  it  is  above  the  power  of  man ;  it  re- 
treats into  the  depth  of  conscience  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary, 
where  no  mortal  has  the  right  to  penetrate ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  men  have  not  subjected  to  the  laws  of  common  society.  To 
contradict  it  is  an  injustice ;  to  attack  it,  a  sacril^e." 

Arriving  at  the  special  question  of  the  Protestant,  Kabaut- 
Saint-Etienne  demonstrated  that  the  edict  of  1787  has  left  in 
force  an  offensive  inequality  between  the  two  religious  commu- 
nions, and  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  worship  of  the  Prot- 
estants have  not  been  even  formally  abolished.  He  claims  in 
heTialfqftwo  millions  of  neefkd  citizens  tTiei/r  rights  as  Frenchr 
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men.  It  is  not  tolerance  he  demands,  it  is  liberty.  ^^Tolei^ 
anoe!"  he  exclaims;  "permission!  pardcm!  demencj!  ideas 
soTereignly  unjost  towards  dissenters,  while  it  is  tnie  that  differ- 
ence of  religion,  and  difference' of  opinion,  is  not  a  crime.  TbI- 
erance !  I  demand  that  it  shall  be  proscribed  in  its  torn,  and  it 
will  be ;  for  this  nnjnst  word  ezhibitB  ns  only  as  citizens,  deserv- 
ing of  pity,  as  criminals  pardoned !  .  .  . 

^  I  ask  for  all  the  Kon-Catholics  what  yon  ask  for  yonrselyes ; — 
eqnality  of  rights,  liberty — liberty  of  religion,  liberty  of  worship, 
liberty  of  celebrating  it  in  honses  consecrated  to  this  pnrpose, 
the  certainty  of  being  no  longer  troubled  in  their  religion  than 
yon  are  in  yours,  and  the  perfect  assurance  of  being  protected  as 
well  as  yourselTes,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  our  common 
law." 

Some  of  the  speakers  had  cited  the  intolerance  of  certain  Prot- 
estant nations  to  justify  theirs :  "  IN^ation,  generous  and  free,"  re- 
plies KabautSaint-Etienne, "  do  not  suffer  that  the  example  of  those 
intolerant  nations  which  proscribe  your  worship  among  them- 
sely^  should  be  cited  here.  You  are  not  made  to  receive  exam- 
ple, but  to  give  it ;  and  because  there  are  unjust  nations,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  must  be  so.  Europe  aspires  to  liberty,  looks 
to  you  for  grand  instruction,  and  you  are  worthy  to  give  it  to  her," 

The  orator  seems  to  summon  before  the  bar  of  the  AssemWy 
the  great  multitude  of  the  oppressed,  of  whom  he  is  the  defender. 
"They  present  themselves  to  your  view,"  said  he,  "still  dyed 
virith  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  they  show  you  the  marks  of 
their  own  chains.  But  my  country  is  free,  and  I-  wish  to  forget, 
like  her,  both  the  evils  which  we  have  shared  in  common,  and 
the  evils,  much  greater  still,  of  which  we  have  been  the  victims. 
What  I  ask  is,  that  my  country  should  show  herself  worthy  of 
liberty,  by  distributing  it  equally  among  aD  the  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  birth,  or  religion  » * 
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Rabaut-Saint-Etionno  insisted,  in  closing,  that  every  religioii 
roquiroB  a  worship  in  common,  that  Christians  cannot  refuse  it  ta 
ot]ier  Christians  without  violating  their  own  maxinnSy  and  that 
every  fetter  imposed  on  the  public  exercise  of  a  religion  is  an 
a8Aiiu1t  on  the  very  foundation  of  belief,  since  belief  inevitably 
pnHluces  the  worship  which  corresponds  to  it 

Notwithstanding  tlie  logic  and  eloquence  of  Rabant-Saint- 
Ktionno,  the  opposition  party,  swayed  by  religious  prejudioeSi 
tlio  centre  dominated  by  political  influences,  and  the  priests  on 
the  loft,  olH>ying  their  dogmatical  antipathies,  formed  a  majority 
which  aeooptoil  llie  prv>jx>?ed  restriction.  All  parties  had  reason 
to  rvgret  it. 

Fvmr  moutlis  after  this  memorable  debate,  the  24th  of  Decern- 
Wr,  l7Si\  the  National  Assembly  confirmed,  by  the  foDowiny 
dtvixw  the  equal  admis^sdbility  of  the  French  to  all  public  sti- 
ti\x»$ :  Ut,  thi^  Xv>»-Osithv>lios^  who  shall  likewise  have  complied 
with  all  the  cvxaditk^as  pnscrlbed  by  the  j^vceJing  decrees,  in 
t>rvlor  to  Iv  c\vtv^<s  and  eIigiKx\  <bil!  ^.n?  able  to  be  cbteen  in  all 
tii<^  \u^r^*«  v^t'  adiuirii^iativHn^  witho'c:  exeiei-^ion:  2d,  d:e  Xoq- 
i'^siivvU-*  *sv  aK^  tw^  hoJd  all  civil  aLr&i  nilisarv  oSkSw  witbovt 

l!^is:tutv\  '-NT  ;?».'c:  jc  ii  j:c,i  vr,"i5crl  :ei  riSs>Cv.  c,  ia*!  vi:  h*!  bi 

;JiJ•tvL•JL:>^i  c>^«;:«,V£fc5  jt  ii^f  OcctjdTjwixa  A?«t:ci.:iy  :  ie-  «:l?^»«tied 
ut  ii^f  vrv^jiOk^tw:*!  :£ix  ii»;  A:ow'  I«i  lJ[;cj5S4:ii«;aaL    I'  iras  Aat 

}Su*>iiUv-:s^isir^%mii*i  ^a^  ivm  4C  Xiisnesw  'a.  ir-fi-    H»  par- 
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ing  returned  to  France  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was  con- 
secrated to  the  ministry  of  the  Grospel,  and  ooorageonsly  dis- 
charged his  functions  in  the  province  of  the  Parliament  of  Ton- 
loose,  which  had  just  condemned  to  capital  punishment  the 
pastor,  Francis  Bochette,  the  three  noblemen,  and  Galas.  He 
always  preached,  in  face  of  these  execrable  scaffolds,  resignation, 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  duties  of  fraternal  love. 

In  1779,  he  pronounced,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the 
funeral  oration  of  M.  Becdelievre,  bishop  of  Nismes.  This  dis- 
course having  been  printed  and  sent  to  Laharpe,  by  M.  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  the  illustrious  critic  replied :  "  You  have  sent  me  an 
excellent  pamphlet ;  here  is  true  eloquence,  that  of  soul  and  feel- 
ing. It  IB  evident  that  all  which  flows  from  the  pen  of  the  au- 
thor is  inspired  by  the  virtues  he  celebrates.'' 

Rabaut-Saint-Etienne  published  other  speeches,  and  a  woA 
entitled :  Ambrose  Barely  au  le  vievx  CevenU.  In  it  he  depicts, 
in  a  dramatic  form,  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Protestants  at 
the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Chosen  first  by  the  district  of  Nismes,  among  eight  deputies 
of  the  Tiers-Etat,  his  noble  character,  his  oratorical  talents,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  soon  won  for  him  a  great 
influence  in  the  Constituent  Assembly:  he  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  presidential  chair. 

Having  been  sent  to  the  National  Convention  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aude,  Kabaut-Saint-Etieune  carried  there  a  wise  mod- 
eration, and  at  the  same  time  a  generous  love  of  liberty.  He 
joined  the  party  of  the  Girondins,  and  faced  the  popular  passions 
by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  "  The  nation," 
said  he,  ^'  has  «ent  you  to  use  their  power,  not  to  exercise  it 
altogether,  for  it  is  impossible  that  she  wanted  only  to  change 

masters.     As  for  myself,  I  avow  it,  I  am  tired  of  my  pact  of 

35 
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despotism ;  I  am  fatigued,  harassed,  tormented  with  the  tyranny 
which  I  exercise,  and  I  long  for  the  moment  when  yon  ahaU 
have  created  a  national  tribunal  which  wiU  allow  me  to  lay  aaide 
the  forms  and  the  appearance  of  a  tyrant" 

On  the  81  st  of  May  he  presented  the  report  of  the  commisswn 
of  twelve,  who  represented  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  and  maisr 
tained  a  determined  struggle  against  the  violences  of  the  Moun- 
tain. So  firm  a  courage  must  pay  the  penalty.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested,  and  having  been  discovered  in  his  retreat,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  ordered  his  exe- 
cution within  twenty-four  hours  after,  having  only  ascertained 
his  identity.  Kabaut-SaintEtienne  died  on  the  scaffold  the  5th 
of  December,  1793. 

We  return  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  member  of  the 
yauche^  the  Carthusian  Don  Gerle,  a  strange  man,  unsettled  in 
his  opinions,  and  who  began  to  grow  restless  about  the  proceed- 
ing of  his  new  friends,  proposed,  unexpectedly,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1790,  to  declare  Catholicism  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
to  authorize  no  other  public  worship.  The  cote  droit  and  several 
Jansenists  received  with  transport  this  unexpected  motion.  The 
Bishop  of  Clermont  himself  requested  that  it  should  be  voted 
by  acclamation,  as  an  homage  rendered  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

The  majority  for  a  moment  appeared  uncertain,  and  they 
adjourned  the  session  to  the  next  day.  In  the  interval  the 
defenders  of  religious  liberty  had  time  to  reflect.  Charles  La- 
meth  had  already  invoked  in  favor  of  the  dissenting  communions 
the  maxims  of  the  Gospel.  Public  opinion  wavered  between 
the  two  sessions ;  tumultuous  gatherings  formed  around  the 
l^slative  walls ;  Mirabeau  recalled  the  terrible  recollections  of 
St  Bartholomew ;  and  Don  Gerle,  seeing  more  clearly  the  dan- 
gers of  his  proposition,  withdrew  it 
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t  The  Ck>n8titaent  Assembly  soon  gave  the  Protestants  new  testi- 
monials of  their  good-will.  They  restored  to  heirs  their  legiti- 
mate possessions,  their  estates  confiscated  on  account  of  religion, 
which  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  By  another 
decree  they  restored  all  the  rights  of  French  citizens  to  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees,  on  the  sole  condition  of  returning  to 
France  and  taking  the  civil  oath.  Finally,  the  constitution  of 
1791  sanctioned  in  these  terms  liberty  of  worship :  "  The  Con- 
rtitntion  guarantees  eveiy  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion 
he  professes." 

The  legislature  had  discharged  its  task  by  proclaiming  the 
true  principles ;  it  was  now  for  the  people  to  fulfil  their  own. 
But,  if  at  previous  periods  morals  were  in  advance  of  the  laws, 
the  laws  were  then  in  advance  of  morals,  at  least  in  the  Southern 
provinces,  where  more  ignorance  and  stronger  religious  passions 
prevailed. 

The  Yend6e  arose  only  in  1793,  because  it  had  no  Protestants, 
or  but  a  few.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  where  ihey  were 
numerous,  the  old  animosities  which  existed  between  the  two  com- 
munions burst  forth  in  1790.  These  facts,  which  had  grave 
consequences,  demand  some  elucidation. 


IL 


In  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  Catholics  and  Protestants 
lived  in  harmony  in  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
provinces.  "  Every  thing  took  its  natural  course  by  harmony  of 
spirit,"  says  the  historian  of  the  troubles  of  the  Gard ;  "  and  no 
other  excitement  than  that  of  the  fetes  was  known  there  every 
time  the  news  came  from  Paris  of  some  favorable  event.  In 
several  commimes  the  Protestants  were  seen  at  the  Ts  Deum  of 
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the  Catholics,  and  the  Catholics,  it  is  ascertained,  attended  abo 
the  thanksgivings  of  the  Protestants." ' 

Bat  divisions  began  to  manifest  themselves  from  the  day 
when,  on  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Talleyrand,  the  Constitaent 
Assembly  decreed  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  (Novem- 
ber  2, 1789.)  The  priests  and  monks  persuaded  the  mnltitude 
that  the  Church  would  be  destroyed,  religion  abolished,  the  Cath- 
olics persecuted ;  and  the  popular  classes  of  the  South,  being  im- 
able  to  attack  the  philosophers  and  the  Jansenists,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  turned  their  fury  against  the  Protestants,  who 
were  entirely  unconnected  with  the  measures  of  which  they  com- 
plained. 

Hence  sprung  separations  and  violent  animosities.  These 
elements  of  discord  were  entertained,  nourished,  poisoned  by 
some  members  of  the  privileged  classes,  who,  by  the  aid  of  reli- 
gious collisions,  hoped  to  give  the  signal  of  counter-revolution 
in  the  Southern  provinces,  then  to  arouse  the  West,  march  to 
Paris,  and  reconquer  their  ancient  prerogatives.  Not  only  has 
the  fact  been  avowed,  but  they  publicly  boasted  of  it  in  1814 
and  in  1815,  as  an  admirable  combination  for  re-establishing  the 
royal,  sacerdotal,  and  aristocratic  ^cause. 

There  was,  among  others,  a  certain  Francis  Froment,  after- 
wards secretary  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who,  in  a  pamph- 
let published  in  the  month  of  October,  1815,  and  entitled: 
Swmma/ry  of  my  operations  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  royalty 
dwring  the  progress  of  the  Revolution^  has  related  with  unblushing 
frankness,  and  with  official  documents  to  sustain  his  narrative, 
aU  the  details  of  this  conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  agents. 

"  I  went  secretly  to  Turin,"  says  he,  "  to  solicit  the  approba^ 

*  Laoas  do  Peaet,  £olairei$9inwUi  Mttor,,  etc,  Part  2d,  p.  168. 
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tion  and  support  of  the  French  princes.  In  a  council  which  was 
held  on  my  arrival,  (January,  1790,)  I  demonstrated  that,  if  thdy 
were  desirous  to  arm  the  partisans  of  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
and  to  make  the  interests  of  religion  advance  with  those  of  royalty, 
it  would  be  easy  to  save  both.  Then,  as  now,  I  was  convinced  of 
this  truth,  that  a  strong  passion  cannot  be  extinguished  but  by 
one  still  stronger,  and  religious  enthusiasm  could  alone  stifle 
republican  phrensy." 

Francis  Froment  reasoned  correctly  from  his  view  of  affairs.  The 
people  of  the  country  and  the  towns  would  not,  of  themselves, 

have  defended  the  privileges  from  which  they  were  suffering. 
They  must  love  instinctively  a  revolution  which  had  affitinchised 
tbem  from  tithes,  feudal  servitudes,  and  given  them  civil  equal- 
ity. But  in  addressing  themselves  to  their  religious  passions, 
in  rekindling  their  traditional  hatred  against  heretics,  there  was 
a  chance  of  arming  them  for  a  cause  which  was  not  their  own, 
and,  once  started,  to  drive  them  in  their  blindness  further  than 
they  wished  to  go.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  conspirators ;  and 
there  will  be  recourse  to  this  artifice  under  many  standards,  as 
long  as  there  are  ambitious  men  on  one  side,  and  ignorant  or 
fanatical  men  on  the  other. 

Froment  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  adoption  of  his 
project  The  emigrated  princes  commissioned  him  (it  is  his  nar 
rative)  to  form  a  royalist  party  in  the  South,  to  organize,  and  to 
be  the  chief.  They  gave  him  money,  and  promised  supplies  of 
men  and  munitions,  as  soon  as  the  struggle  had  commenced. 
He  then  returned  to  France,  went  through  the  whole  South,  had 
an  understanding  with  the  nobles  and  priests  whose  opinions 
corresponded  with  his  own,  and  soon  after  the  two  towns  of  Mon- 
tauban  and  Nismes  were  drenched  in  blood. 

The  conspirators  acted  everywhere  on  a  well-meditated  and 
uniform  plan.    They  circulated  atrocious  calumnies  against  the 
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ProteBtants,  and  scattered  profusely,  on  the  roads  and  pnblie 
places,  incendiary  libels.  The  style  of  these  pamphlets  can  be 
judged  by  the  following  extract,  (and  it  contains  outrages  still 
more  violent :)  "  Exclude  the  Protestants  from  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices  and  honors.  They  ask  to  share  with  you  the  advan- 
tages  you  enjoy ;  but  you  will  no  sooner  have  admitted  them, 
than  they  will  do  their  best  to  despoil  you,  and  they  will  soon 
succeed.  Ungrateful  vipers !  which  were  harmless,  because  their 
power  was  benumbed ;  but,  warmed  by  your  kindness,  they  will 
revive  only  to  kill  you.    These  are  your  bom-enemies  !^ 

These  odious  provocations  did  not  fail  of  their  effect  upon  the 
popular  masses.  The  Protestants  were  systematically  excluded 
from  all  the  municipal  councils,  and  in  general  from  all  elective 
offices.  This  was  a  first  step  :  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  the 
communal  authority  to  the  profit  of  the  counter-revolution,  and 
to  give  to  the  projects  of  the  factious  an  appearance  of  le- 
gality. 

A  second  step  was  to  incite  the  Catholics  to  sign  addresses  to 
demand  unity  of  religion.  Conventicles  were  held  for  this  pur- 
pose, ordinarily  at  curates'  houses,  or  in  convents.  The  devoted 
hastened,  thinking  to  obey  the  \vill  of  Grod  by  attacking  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  human  conscience,  and  their  fanaticism 
rose  to  phrensy.  The  female  part  of  the  population  especially, 
brought  up  in  servile  bigotry,  abandoned  themselves  to  savage 
passions.  The  Protestants,  on  their  side,  finding  that  a  new  rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  eagerly  demanded  against 
them,  were  profoundly  exasperated.  All  this  had  entered  into 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators. 

But  this  was  not  enough  :  there  was  need  of  an  armed  force. 
The  regular  troops  were  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  National  Guard,  many  Protestants  had  obtained 
high  rank,  because  they  generally  excelled  the  Catholics  in  learn- 
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ing  and  fortune.  But  how  could  tbej  secure  soldiers  ?  Thej  - 
undertook  to  organize  companies  of  volunteers,  who  obeyed  se- 
cret leaders.  Eecruited,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people  and  the  laborers  of  the  fields,  their  ignorance  guarantied 
their  obedience,  and  the  struggle  could  be  entered  on  with  some 
chances  of  success. 

These  wretches  cried  out  only :  Vvoe  la  roil  Vwe  la  croia / 
They  cried,  even :  A  has  la  nation  .^  as  if  they  did  not  them- 
selves belong  to  that  nation  which  had  just  regained  its  rights 
and  its  liberties.  Several  bore,  instead  of  the  national  cockade, 
a  white  cross,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  Leaguers.  The 
Brotherhoods  of  Penitents,  who  had  risen  during  the  wars  of  re- 
ligion of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  furnished  their  quota  of  devo: 
ted  men.  It  was,  in  fine,  the  League  resuscitated,  the  League 
without  the  Guises,  the  League  without  Philip  11.  and  Sixtus  Y., 
the  League  after  Voltaire : — vain  phantom,  which  they  tried  to 
erect  on  its  bloody  tomb. 

The  10th  of  May,  1790,  the  day  of  Eogations,  which  the  mu- 
nicipal council  had  chosen  for  visiting  the  convents  that  were 
to  be  suppressed,  the  people  rose  at  Montauban.  Six  dragoons, 
or  select  national  guards,  five  of  whom  were  Protestants,  and 
one  Catholic,  were  killed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  before  they 
could  prepare  their  means  of  defence.  Many  others,  after 
many  outrages,  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  found  a 
refuge  from  the  assaults  of  the  murderers.  We  omit  the  de- 
tails. 

On  the  13th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  the  struggle  known 
under  the  name  of  hagarre  commenced  at  Nismes,  and  lasted 
four  days.  We  find  in  the  official  report  presented  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  aft;er  the  most  searching  examination,  who 
were  the  provoc^tors  and  aggressors  in  this  fatal  collision.  The 
plot  is  evident.    It  is  easy  to  discover  its  origin,  to  trace  its  ram- 
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ificatioDfi,  and  to  l>e  convinced  that  religion  §erved  obIj  for  m  pre- 
text to  arrive  at  a  counter-revulution. 

The  Catholics  of  the  lowest  order,  whom  die  cliiefr  of  the 
fsurtion  had  armed  and  excited  to  a  moh,  emnmitted  the  mo6l 
atrocioos  acts.  We  shall  cite  bat  one  example,  which  beloi^ 
to  the  14th  of  the  month.  "The  yoong  Peyre,  aged  fifteen 
years,  was  carrying  his  brother  something  to  eat;  he  x^^^a^^ 
before  a  troop  posted  at  the  Pont  des  Isles ;  a  man  asked  him  if 
he  was  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  boy  replied  :  I  am  a  Prot- 
estant. Immediately  a  man  fired  on  him,  and  the  youth  fell 
dead.  *  It  wonld  have  done  jost  as  much  good  to  kill  a  lamb,' 
exclaimed  a  companion  of  the  murderer.  ^  I  have  promised,*  re- 
plied he,  ^  to  kill  four  Protestants  for  my  part,  and  this  wiH  coont 


one.' " ' 


NegotiaticMis  were  opened  ;  but  balls,  fired  from  the  precincts 
of  a  convent,  broke  them  up.  The  Catholics  who  &vored  the 
revolution  united  with  the  Pn:»testauts,  and  there  were  terrible 
retaliations.  On  both  sides,  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons 
were  killed  in  these  distressing  davs.  Let  those  who  prepared, 
paid  for,  organized,  inflamed  the  insurrections,  be  responsible 
before  an  impartial  posteritv' !  It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  several  curates  of  the  environs  of  Nismes^  listening  only  to 
the  voice  of  their  conscience^  came  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guards  from  their  communes,  that  they  might  co-operate  in  the 
re-establishment  of  order  and  peace  between  the  two  com- 
munions. 

In  the  report  read  at  the  Constituent  Assembly,  M.  Alquier 
attests,  in  the  most  formal  terms,  that  it  was  not  the  Protostanta 
who  provoked  the  conflicts.  "  They  were,'*  said  he,  **  exposed 
to  the  hate  of  a  party,  as  soon  as  a  party  was  formed  against 
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the  CJonstitution,  at  the  period  of  your  firet  decrees  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy ;  and,  having  become  the  object  of  a  vile  mass 
of  calumnies  artfully  managed  against  them,  to  excite  troubles 
and  raise  a  counter-revolution,  they  have  had  no  other  enemies 
than  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  itself." 

Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  where  the  Prot- 
estants were  too  few  to  make  the  political  subservient  to  the  re- 
ligious question,  remained  quiet.  Their  attitude  preserved  the 
South  from  civil  war,  and  the  conspirators  were  forced  to  seek 
beyond  France  the  power  they  did  not  find  in  their  own  country. 

When  tranquillity  was  fully  established  at  Nismes,  the  Prot- 
estants opened  a  temple  there,  resting  upon  the  right  which  had 
been  guarantied  them  by  the  Constitution.  They  had  engraved 
upon  the  frieze  the  following  inscription :  "  Edifice  consecrated 
to  religious  worsliip  by  a  private  society :  Peace  and  Liberty." 
The  venerable  Paul  Ribaut  pronounced,  with  an  aflfecting  voice, 
and  countenance  bathed  in  tears,  the  prayer  of  consecration. 

In  the  other  provinces  of  France,  the  Protestants  were  also 
attempting  their  new  organization,  paying  the  pastors  from  their 
own  purse,  as  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  asking 
nothing  more  of  the  civil  power  than  the  maintenance  of  their 
libertv,  under  the  safeOTard  of  common  law. 

But  the  revolution  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  clergy.  After  having  taken  away  their  property,  they 
intended  to  impose  upon  them  a  constitution  and  an  oath.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Jansenists,  and  particularly  of  the  represent- 
ative Camus.  They  were  soured  by  the  memory  of  long  injuries 
which  the  majm*ity  of  the  priests  had  made  them  suffer,  and  th^ 
were  powerful  enough  to  bring  over  to  their  side  the  o6te  gcmche 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  forebodings  that  it 
would  prove  a  serious  mistake.  The  Protestants  took  no  part  in 
these  debates. 
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The  civil  constitution  imposed  upon  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
cipitated the  revolution  beyond  the  limits  which  it  would  have 
respected.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy  resisted.  The  priestSi 
insermentcs  or  refractory,  as  they  were  called,  fled  to  the  forests 
and  caverns,  pursued  by  the  insults  of  the  same  people  which 
had  so  many  times  outraged  the  pastors  of  the  Reformation. 
France  had  not  sufficiently  learned  from  her  spiritual  guides  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  human  conscience,  and  the 
ministers  of  Home  were  the  victims  of  the  lessons  of  persecution 
they  had  themselves  taught.  Woe  to  the  men  who  take  the 
sword  of  intolerance — sooner  or  later  it  returns  against  them  I 

These  lamentable  struggles  do  not  belong  to  our  subject  The 
Catholic  clerg}',  we  declare  it  unhesitatingly,  did  their  duty  then, 
and  politicians  were  wanting  in  theirs.  Tliey  had  overstepped. the 
limits  of  the  civil  authority,  in  pretending  to  regulate  ecclesiasti- 
cal points,  in  which  doctrine  was  necessarily  implicated;  and 
after  having  done  this  first  wrong,  they  committed  a  second — 
that  of  attacking,  proscribing  religion  itself,  to  revenge  the  legiti- 
mate resistance  they  had  encountered. 

They  never,  in  fact,  enacted  an  express  law  against  religious 
liberty.  The  Constitution  of  1793  contained,  further,  an  Article 
XXTT.,  which  guarantied  to  all  Frenchmen  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship.  But  the  convention  overturned,  by  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  its  agents,  the  rights  which  it  recorded  in  its  legislation, 
and  made  decrees  which  wounded  all  religious  communions. 
Thus,  the  22d  of  September,  1793,  it  supplanted  the  ancient 
division  of  the  week  by  that  of  the  decade^  and  wished  to  compel 
all  the  French  to  labor  on  Sunday,  whatever  might  be  the  scru- 
ples of  their  faith. 

This  unjustifiable  tyranny  was  not  exercised  without  opposi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  terror  which  weighed  upon  France. 
Here  is  a  fact  which  Babaut  the  younger  relates,  in  his  lieper- 
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taire  ecdesiautique^  and  which  belongs  to  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion ;  it  took  place  in  the  district  of  La  Salle  (Grard) :  ^  A  field- 
laborer,  named  Alegre,  aged  about  sixty  years,  was  arrested  and 
put  in  prison  for  not  having  worked  on  Sunday.  Eight  days 
after,  this  man,  clothed  in  his  habits  defete^  presented  himself  to 
the  committee.  They  demanded  of  him  what  he  wanted :  he 
replied  that  he  was  already  old ;  that  when  he  had  toUed  the 
whole  week,  he  had  absolutely  need  of  repose ;  that  if  he  went 
to  his  day^s  work  on  Sunday,  he  would  rob  the  money  of  the 
one  who  should  employ  him,  and  that  he  preferred  to  return  to 
prison.  The  committee,  who  expected,  without  doubt,  some  de- 
nunciation, was  astonished  at  this  reply,  and  sent  him  to  his 
home.'' 

The  7th  of  November,  1793,  Gobel,  constitutional  bishop  of 
Paris,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  abjure  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  accompanied  by  a  few  priests,  well  worthy  to  walk  behind 
him.  He  deposited  upon  the  desk,  the  insignia  of  his  chaige, 
declaring  that  there  was  need  of  no  other  worship  than  that  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  morality.  Certain  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Catholic  and  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  followed  his  example. 
The  Bishop  Gregoire  alone  had  the  courage  to  ascend  the  trib- 
une to  disapprove  this  apostacy ;  Ilabaut-Saint-£tienne  was  then 
absent  and  proscribed. 

The  abjuration  of  Grobel  was  the  signal  for  the  invasion  of  the 
churches  and  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  worship.  They  spoke 
(mly  according  to  the  language  of  the  time,  of  invoking  reason, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  nature,  lighting  on  the  altars  the  torch 
of  truth,  and  of  rendering  all  men  happy  by  strangling  the  mon- 
ater  superstition. 

The  temples  of  the  Protestants,  which  had  been  so  lately  opened, 
were  closed  like  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  pastors,  un- 
der penalty  of  being  suspected,  and  consequently  worthy  of  death. 
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were  obliged  to  cease  their  functions.  The  deputy  of  the  Oon- 
vention,  in  the  Gard  and  the  Lozdre,  published,  the  16th  Prair 
rial^  year  II.,  an  order  which  ^joined  all  priests  and  pastors  to 
retire,  within  eight  days,  twenty  leagues  from  the  parishes  where 
they  had  exercised  their  ministry.  The  terrorist  had  invented 
nothing  new ;  he  had  only  copied  an  ordinance  dictated  by  the 
Jesuits  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  few  pastors  fell  under  the  revolutionary  axe ;  others  were 
imprisoned,  and  among  them  the  veteran  of  the  Desert,  Paul 
Ribaut,  who  was  conducted  to  the  citadel  of  Nismes,  on  an  ass, 
his  age  and  his  infirmities  not  permitting  him  to  go  on  foot 
"  After  seeing  his  eldest  son  perish,  and  lamenting  the  proscrip- 
tion of  his  two  other  children,  (Rabaut-Pomier  and  Eabaut-Du- 
puy,)  he  was  himself  incarcerated,  and  we  testify  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  which  he  gave  proofs  in  that  terrible  moment.  With  an 
imperturbable  calmness  for  himself,  he  manifested  no  anxiety 
but  for  his  children,  and  other  captives  who  shared  his  fate,  all 
of  whom  he  consoled  and  sustained  by  his  example."  ' 

Protestantism  counted  proportionably  as  many  victims  as  Ca- 
tliolicism,  if  not  more,  both  pastors  and  laymen,  in  the  days  of 
terror.  Tlie  Dicthnnaire  des  Condainnes  enumerates  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  where  the  Protestants  composed  not  half 
the  population,  forty-six  Protestants,  ninety-one  Catholics,  and 
one  Jew.  The  members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Nismes 
were  all  Catholics,  with  scarcely  an. exception.  The  French  Ref- 
ormation, to  use  the  words  of  M.  Aignan,  was  never  guilty  in 
the  agony  and  the  terror  of  France,  and  paid  twice  the  tribute  of 
blood  :  first,  to  the  intolerance  of  Borne ;  next,  to  that  of  impiety. 

We  cannot  trace  the  Protestant  worship  in  this  period.  It 
appears  that  at  Sainte-Foy,  and  in  the  environs,  the  public 

*  J.  Pons,  JShtiu  hiogrofikique. 
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exercise  of  religion  was  never  completely  interrupted.  The  rec- 
ollections of  the  old  men  have  preserved  other  examples,  without 
doubt,  but  books  do  not  speak  of  them.  Piety,  which  had  gen- 
erally declined,  was  hidden  almost  everywhere  in  the  secret  of 
conscience,  or  in  the  asylum  of  home. 

The  day  of  the  9th  Thermidor  ends  this  oppression ;  for  when 
public  opinion  could  raise  its  voice,  it  redemanded  and  obtained 
religious  liberty.  A  decree  of  the  3d  Ventose,  year  III.,  (2l8t  of 
February,  1795,)  authorized  the  free  exercise  of  all  worships, 
leaving  to  the  faithful  the  care  of  supporting  it  at  their  own 
expense,  and  prohibiting  tliem  from  celebrating  any  ceremony 
on  a  public  street.  The  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  confirmed 
these  arrangements  by  the  following  article  :  "  No  one  shall  be 
hindered  from  exercising,  in  conformity  to  the  laws,  the  form  of 
worship  he  has  chosen ;  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  any  worship ;  the  Republic  gives  no  one  a 
salary." 

A  police  regulation  passed  the  7th  Vendemaire,  year  III., 
(28th  September,  1795,)  ordered  a  declaration  to  be  made  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  places  of  worship,  and  obliged  the  min- 
isters of  different  communions  to  sign  this  formulary :  '^  I  ac- 
knowledge that  sovereignty  exists  in  the  universality  of  French 
citizens,  and  I  promise  submission  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  Ilepublic."  Afterwards  they  added  the  condition  of  an 
oath,  in  the  following  words ;  "  I  swear  hatred  to  royalty  and 
anarchy,  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Eepublic  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  III."  The  promise  to  obey  laws  purely 
)>olitical  was  just ;  the  order  to  swear  hatred  to  royalty  was  not, 
and  raised  legitimate  protestations. 

Some  of  the  Protestant  churches  profited  by  the  tranquillity 
of  the  people  and  the  protection  of  power  to  rise  again,  but  this 
restoration  was  laborious  and  slow.    There  were  few  pastors; 
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some  bad  died  during  tlie  revolutionary  storm ;  otliers  had  defin- 
itively abandoned  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  young 
men  of  the  Seminary  of  Lausanne  were  dispersed.  There  was 
as  little  zeal  among  the  laity ;  the  scandal  of  a  few  apostades 
had  produced  a  deplorable  impression ;  and  many  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  the  negations  of  skepticism,  or  by  the 
chimeras  of  theophilanthropy. 

While  Protestantism  was  thus  struggling  to  rise,  Paul  Bibflut 
gave  up  his  soul  to  God.  He  had  been  set  at  liberty  after  the 
9th  Thermidor ;  but  the  weight  of  years  did  not  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuarj'.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  the  26th  of  September,  1795,  invoking 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  confessed  in  the  presence  of 
four  generations  of  Christians. 


m. 


The  First  Consul  found  the  affieiirs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  great 
disorder.  Priests,  sworn  and  unsworn,  gave  themselves  up  to 
violent  controversies,  and  distracted  their  flocks.  The  counsellors 
of  Bonaparte  advised  him,  with  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  religious  questions,  saying  that  he  would  get 
little  advantage  and  much  trouble  from  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  Church  itself  pacify,  as  it  could,  its  intestine 
discords.  But  the  new  head  of  the  State  did  not  regard  this 
advice,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  It  is  said 
that  he  confessed,  fifteen  years  aft;er,  that  this  was  the  greatest 
mistake  of  his  reign. 

A  Concordat  was  signed  between  the  First  Consul  and  the 
legate  of  Pius  VJI.,  the  26th  Messidor,  of  the  year  IX.,  (16th 
July,  1801.)    This  re-establishment  of  the  alliance  of  the  tern- 
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poral  with  the  spiritual  power  necessarily  acted  again  upon  the 
position  of  French  Protestantism. 

The  Pope  had  earnestly  insisted  that  the  Catholic  religion 
shonld  be  proclaimed  the  Religion  of  the  State^  or,  at  all  events, 
the  Dominant  lidigion.  Neither  of  these  demands  was  admit- 
ted, {roui  fear  of  producing  the  suspicion,  as  said  the  negotiator 
of  the  Consular  Government,  of  the  return  of  an  intolerant  and 
oppressive  religion.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Concordat  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  was  inserted :  "  The  government  of  the 
Bepublic  recognizes  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Eoman  religion, 
as  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French." 

This  was  but  the  expression  of  a  simple  fact.  Nevertheless, 
the  Council  of  State  thought  proper  to  prevent  all  interpretation 
unfavorable  to  the  Protestants.  We  read,  in  a  report  which  was 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Consuls  at  the  beginning  of  1802, 
these  remarkable  words :  "  The  government,  in  declaring  that 
Catholicism  was  in  the  majority  in  France,  has  not  meant  to 
authorize  in  its  favor  any  political  or  civil  pre-eminence.  It  has 
only  alleged  the  priority  of  the  measures  it  took  to  secure  inde- 
pendence— which  it  intended  to  guarantee  to  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Protestantism  is  a  Christian  communion,  which  unites  in 
one  belief  and  the  same  rites  a  vast  number  of  French  citizens. 
By  this  single  title,  this  communion  has  a  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  government.  In  other  respects,  it  merits  marks  of  consid- 
eration and  regard.  Its  founders  were  the  first  to  spread  in 
Europe  the  liberal  maxims  of  government ;  they  have  promoted 
the  progress  of  morals,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  the  usefid 
arts.  In  recent  times,  the  Protestants  have  been  the  first  to  range 
themselves  imder  the  flag  of  liberty,  and  have  never  abandoned 
it  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  government  to  aflbrd  protec- 
tion to  the  peaceable  assemblies  of  this  enlightened  and  generous 
minority  of  citizens,  gathered  in  their  temples  with  the  laudable 
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purpose  of  meditatiug  on  the  precepta  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
....  All  which  is  promised  to  the  different  Christian  commu- 
nions by  the  articles  arranged  between  his  Holiness  and  the 
government  of  the  Republic,  is  equally  guarantied  to  the  Prot- 
estants, with  the  exctption  qfpccu/niary  assistance^ 

The  Protestant  pastors  could  not,  then,  receive  any  salary  from 
the  public  treasury,  while  the  bishops  and  priests  did.  They 
had  returned  to  the  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
granted  salaries  only  to  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  worship, 
but  they  no  longer  used  the  same  arguments.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  regarded  the  payment  of  the  clergy  as  a  reparation, 
or  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  their  possessions.  The 
Council  of  State  of  1802  entirely  overlooked  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment. They  defended  by  three  motives  their  intention  of  paying 
the  priests  without  paying  the  pastors.  First,  certain  expenses 
can  be  imposed  on  all  for  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number. 
Next,  the  voluntary  contributions  which  the  priests  raised  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  worship  were  attended  with  prodigality 
and  abuses  which,  on  account  of  different  causes,  did  not  exist  to 
the  same  degree  among  tlie  Protestants.  Finally,  "  in  the  arti- 
cles agreed  upon  between  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  government  of  the  Republic,  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
State  is  compensated  by  the  right  which  the  government  has 
acquired,  of  interfering  directly  and  efficaciously  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Church  by  the  appointment  of  the  principal  min- 
ister, and  by  the  surveillance  of  the  subordinate  ministers." 

Tliese,  then,  are  the  tvvo  very  distinct  conditions  they  Mrished 
to  establish  for  tlie  Catholics  and  Protestants.  For  the  first,  a 
salary  from  the  State,  but  also  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops  and  the  cures  de  canton  : 
the  civil  power  gave  ita  money,  and  by  its  money,  it  acquired 
the  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  Church.    For  the 
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aooond,  no  salary,  but  also  a  full  liberty  of  iDtemal  action ;  no 
sacrifice  of  money  on  one  side,  and  no  sacrifice  of  independence 
on  the  other. 

They  drew  up,  indeed,  on  the  24th  Yentdee,  of  the  year  K^ 
(March  12th,  1802,)  a  resolution  in  nine  articles,  in  which  they 
spoke  only  of  the  general  measures  of  police  and  of  common 
right  for  the  worship  of  the  Protestants.  Bonaparte  wrote  on. 
the  margin  of  the  minute  of  this  resolution,  that  two  articles 
"vreare  wanting :  one  upon  the  oath  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
the  other  upon  the  mode  of  their  nominaticm^  and  the  project 
there  stopped. ' 

We  perceive  that  it  wanted  very  little  of  it, — ^the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  the  State  came  very  nearly  being  realized  for 
the  Keformed  communion  of  France.  The  obstacle  came  fix>m 
the  First  Consul,  who,  wishing  to  have  authority  over  Protest- 
antism by  the  oath  and  nomination  of  the  pastors,  perceived 
clearly  that  he  must,  in  compensation,  maintain  the  Eefoimed 

desire  sprang  the  law  of  the  18th  Qerminal,  of  the  year  X.,  (7th 
of  April,  1802.) 

If  we  proposed  to  write  observations  upon  the  history  of  the 
French  Protestants,  instead  of  relating  the  history  itseli^  we 
might  ask,  What  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  their  churches, 
and  what  would  be  tiieir  position  at  this  day,  if  Bonaparte,  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  State,  had  left 
them  entire  independence,  while  granting  to  them  no  salary  t 
Opposite  opinions  might  be  supported  on  this  question  with 
equal  good  faith ;  but  the  examination  of  this  subject  would  lead 
us  aside  from  our  main  theme. 


>  K.  Artand  gives  some  deUila  apon  this  contoas  and  genenlljr  anknown  negotla-' 
to.  In  hb  i/i«f<rffv  tfv  P(9M  Pi#  F//.,  1 1,  p.  965^  eft  Mq. 
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The  historic  fact,  which  alone  should  occupy  us  hero,  is,  that 
most  of  the  Protestant  pastors  and  people,  right  or  wrong,  re- 
ceived as  a  great  favor  the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal.  Thef 
were  less  sensible  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  religions  in- 
dependence than  to  the  advantages  which  they  expected  from 
the  stipends  of  the  State  ;  for  they  found  in  it  two  grand  things : 
a  legal,  incontestable  recognition,  and  the  official  pledge  of  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

BabautrDapny,  who  presided  over  the  legislative  body  in  1803, 
was  the  organ  of  his  co-religionists  in  expressing  their  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  joy  in  closing  of  the  assembly.  "  Legislators," 
said  he,  "  this  law  of  justice  has  been  received  with  thanksgiv- 
ing by  all  Christians ;  the  Protestants  have  been  sensible  of  its 
priceless  value Restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  po- 
litical, and  religious  rights,  at  this  day  when  the  law  regulates 
all  forms  of  worship,  in  an  equal  manner^  they  will  be  the  firm- 
est supports  of  a  government  protector." 

He  said  again,  in  1807,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tiie  Protestants 
of  the  empire :  "You  who  lived,  like  us,  under  the  yoke  of  intol- 
erance— ^you,  the  remains  of  so  many  persecuted  generations, 
contemplate  and  compare.  It  is  no  more  in  the  deserts  and  at 
the  peril  of  your  life  that  you  render  to  the  Creator  the  homage 
which  is  his  due.  Our  temples  are  restored,  and  every  day  new 
ones  are  rising.  Our  pastors  are  recognized  as  public  func- 
tionaries ;  they  are  paid  hy  the  government ;  the  sword  of  a  bar- 
barous law  is  no  longer  suspended  over  their  head Alas  I 

those  whom  we  have  survived  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  whence 
they  beheld  the  promised  land  ;  but  we  alone  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it " 

But,  whatever  unanimity  there  may  have  been  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Protestants  of  this  period  upon  the  law  of  Germi- 
nal, we  must  acknowledge  that  it  changed  in  some  essential 
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ponitB  d»  wgwiffition  of  the  TreoA  Befamntifln.  sad  made 
it  ftLj  dear  Car  die  adTsntage  ot  tlie  pnlhinal  aqpalitT  in  i>e£- 


In  bringing  beibre  die  legialatiTe  body  the  nev  Of^ganic  azxi- 
dea,  tlie  OumdeHor  of  Stale,  Portalia,  aftemds  mtimisin  dm 
m2te,  annoDDoed  that  the  law  had  been  dimvn  up  iqxm  the 
Terfaal  instrodions  or  writtea  petitioos  of  the  ProteEtasla.  *^If 
it  bekmgs  to  the  lavs,*"  said  he,  ^  to  admit  or  to  lejeet  di&aeui 
lorms  of  woffihip.  the  difieroit  woisfaips  haTe  ly  thanac^res  an 
existenoe  which  they  ocmld  hold  by  law.  and  vhoae  origin  x  not 
oooaderdd  to  Ejoiiig  from  hmnan  wiU.*"  We  £hc4i}d  beuere. 
thereioie,  that  the  goTemment  had  only  iniearsgatad  &e  ProC- 
eitants  on  their  arddes  ai  £uth  and  dkcipliDei  and  sasfiT  aanc^ 
tiooed  them.  Bat  it  was  enough,  to  nnder&tu»d  it  ri^^dy,  ta 
eompare  the  law  of  the  ISth  Germinal  with  the  rokft  eetaiUjihed 
fay  the  National  Synoda. 

In  the  ancient  order,  whidi  is  the  sv^tem  of  dlxiniguc  Frea- 
byterian]E^^  rdigioQS  society  exkte  in  iteelf  and  by  itBbll  Ithaa 
ila  sopreme  authority*  its  seeondary  andMxities.  it»  doca&ine,  ila 
discipline,  its  means  of  goremment.  its  penalties.  In  the  new 
Older*  reJigions  society,  baring  no  knger  the  Confesaon  of  Faith 
offidaSy  rboc^gniaed,  b^ng  nnable  to  eRtabTiiih  anooher  widwvit 
the  permiB^cm  of  the  ciril  magistracy*  guided  by  no  genend 
and  fixed  mke  beyond  its  relations  with  the  State,  and  subyeei' 
ed,  tor  the  regalation  of  its  intesnal  affidis.  to  the  secnlar  power, 
without  a  gc^emmenl,  in  the  tme  soise  of  the  term  ; — it  seems 
to  rely  tar  its  rerr  existencae  on  a  power  whici  oomes  not  from 


Formeriy,  it  was  the  pasuirs  and  the  ehkn,  niiQ,  awwitlnd 
in  eonferenees,  in  prorindal  synods,  in  natk^ 
cided  definitirdy  all  eodesiastical  qnestions.    They 
■anisten,  adjudged  all  difEarenees  aaaoi^  the  fioda, 
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ed  Bpiritoal  penalties,  ordered  ehangee  regarded  as  nselbl,  in  finei 
governed  the  churches,  in  their  qualify  of  chnrchea,  in  ererj 
thing  which  concerned  piety,  good  morals,  edification,  and  Chria- 
tian  life.  Under  the  regime  of  1802,  every  thing  appeared  to 
flow  ttom  the  temporal  .authority,  and  every  thing  returned  to  it 
by  one  way  or  another :  confirmation  and  dismissal  of  pastors, 
decisions  on  doctrines,  modifications  in  discipline,  encroachments 
of  ministers,  of  public  worship,  or  of  consistories,  and  discords 
in  the  fiocks.  Is  not  tiiis  an  organization  essentially  civil,  sub- 
stituted for  an  organization  essentially  ecclesiastical  ? 

The  chief  differences  which  exist  in  the  general  construction 
are  found  also  in  the  details. 

The  primitive  element,  which  corresponded  to  that  of  the  oan^ 
fmme  in  political  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  particular  church 
having  its  consistory  and  its  pastor,  is  suppressed,  at  least,  in  its 
proper  and  distinct  authority,  by  the  articles  of  1803,  and  re- 
placed by  the  establishment  of  the  Consistorial  Church,  which  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  associated  Protestants.  The 
five  or  six  particular  churches  of  which  it  is  formed,  are  no  more 
than  sections  or  fittgments  of  the  body,  and  their  consistories  have 
no  legal  tide.  It  is  really  as  if  they  suppressed,  in  the  domain 
of  the  State,  all  the  communes  with  their  municipal  councils,  to 
absorb  them  in  the  purely  conventional  existence  of  the  cantons. 

The  law  of  the  year  X.  concentrates  the  consistorial  power  in 
the  ranks  of  those  rated  highest  in  the  list  of  direct  contributions. 
Twenty-five  of  these  plris  mypo%i%  appoint  the  first  consisUny. 
Next,  the  consistory  itself  designates  the  notables,  who  are  in 
concert  with  them,  to  provide  for  re-elections  and  vacancies. 
Hie  two  conditions  of  piety  and  fortune  may  be  united,  without 
doubt ;  but  when  they  are  not,  it  is  fortune  which  must  prevail, 
if  they  conform  rigorously  to  the  legal  text  The  mass  of  the 
fidthful,  or  the  people  at  large,  according  to  the  expression  of  &e 
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ancient  discipline,  Lad  no  right  of  election,  nor  hindrances,  nor 
consent  officially  demanded. 

Instead  of  the  provincial  synods,  which  counted  thirty  or  forty 
members,  and  sometimes  more,  since  eadh  particular  church  of 
the  province  sent  to  it  a  pastor  and  an  elder,  the  law  of  Grermi- 
nal  instituted  district  synods,  formed  of  five  consistorial  churches. 
The  Assembly  oould  be  composed  of  only  ten  members,  and 
sit  but  six  days.  It  had  no  right  to  assemble  without  per- 
mission of  government,  after  having  made  known  the  matten 
which  were  to  be  treated,  and  in,  presence  of  the  prefect  or  the 
sub-prefect  Moreover,  all  the  decisions  which  emanated  from 
these  synods,  whatever  they  might  be,  had  to  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  civil  power.  And  yet,  for  nearly  half  a  cen* 
tmy,  notwithstanding  these  excessive  precautions  not  a  singl« 
district  synod  has  been  convoked. 

Finally,  there  was  no  longer  a  National  Synod ;  for  the  organic 
articles  having  determined  nothing  on  elements  and  privileges  of 
the  assembly,  and  having  not  even  uttered  its  name,  while  eveiy 
thing  which  concerned  the  district  synods  was  carefully  specifiedi 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  silence  of  the  Legislature  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  entire  suppression. 

The  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  is  not,  then,  the  confirmation  of 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Beformers,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  speech  of  M.  Portalis ;  it  is  in  some  respects  its  destmo- 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  the  change  in  idead*and  manners  necesssr 
rily  wrought  some  modifications  in  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
no  intelligent  man  would  have  wished  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  past  It  is  still  true,  that  the  internal  weaknesses  of  Prot* 
estantism  have  done  more  harm  to  liberty  than  the  organic  arti* 
dee,  and  that  the  religious  spirit  could  have  corrected,  in  many 
reepects,  the  faults  of  the  law.  Let  us  not  impute  to  the  Legia* 
latore  what  should  rest,  above  all,  upon  the  Protestants  them* 
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selves.  NeveiiheleBS,  the  r6gime  of  1802,  established  after 
cent  excesses  of  liberty,  bears  the  impress  of  an  extreme  reaction 
towards  the  necessities  of  order.  No  subsequent  govemment 
could  be  so  exacting,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  French 
Protestants  demands,  to-day,  the  revision  of  the  articles  of  the 
year  X.  Some  wish  more,  others  less,  but  all  desire  a  law 
which  better  guarantees  the  independence  of  the  churches. 
*  It  was  not  thus,  we  have  seen,  in  the  times  of  the  Consulate. 
A  memorial  was  only  presented  to  the  political  authority,  solicit- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Central  Chrmrdsaian^  which  would  have 
been  composed  of  a  pastor  and  an  elder  from  each  district  synod. 
This  commission,  subjected  to  all  the  rules  imposed  upon  tiie 
inferior  synods,  would  have  attempted  to  establish,  under  the 
eye  of  a  commissary  of  the  government,  some  unity  in  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline.    But  the  memorial  effected  nothing. 

Twenty-seven  presidents  de  canaistaire  were  invited  to  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon.  They  conferred,  in  a  preliminary  con- 
ference, whether  it  was  proper  to  attend  the  religious  services^ 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  either 
because  the  emperor  was  to  take  the  oath  to  protect  liberty  of 
worship,  or  because  they  feared  that  their  absence  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  interest  of  the  Reformed  churches.  "  It  would  be 
absurd  to  think,"  said  they,  in  a  deliberation  recorded  in  the  re- 
gisters of  the  Consistory  of  Paris,  "  that  any  president  pastor 
could  be  compromised,*  or  have  any  scruples  of  conscience  in  ref- 
erence to  a  silent  attendance  upon  the  ceremonies,  religious,  it  is 
true,  in  their  nature,  but  which  exact  no  assent,  no  external 
sign  of  worship,  on  the  part  of  spectators ;  ceremonies  which  are 
60  united  and  associated  with  the  civil  ceremonies,  that  they 
almost  lose  the  special  character  which  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship impresses  upon  them." 

The  President  of  the  Consistory  of  Geneva,  then  a  French  city. 
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M.  Martin,  paid  his  homage  to  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  and  of  all  the  Protestants.  The  response  of  the  em* 
peror  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  history :  "  I  behold,  with 
satisfaction,  assembled  here  the  pastors  of  the  Beformed  churches 
of  France.  I  gladly  embrace  this  occasion  to  testify  to  them 
how  well  I  have  always  been  pleased  with  all  the  proofe  of  loy- 
alty, and  the  good  conduct  of  the  pastors  and  citizens  of  the  di^ 
ferent  Protestant  communions.  I  earnestly  desire  that  my  inten- 
tion and  my  firm  purpose  to  maintain  liberty  of  worship  should  be 
known.  The  empire  of  law  ends  where  the  unlimited  empire  of 
conscience  begins ;  neither  the  law  nor  the  prince  can  do  any 
thing  against  this  liberty.  Such  are  my  principles,  and  those  of 
the  nation ;  and  if  any  one  of  my  race,  who  shall  succeed  me, 
should  forget  the  oath  which  I  have  taken,  and,  deceived  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  false  conscience,  should  violate  it,  I  devote  him 
to  public  reprobation,  and  I  authorize  you  to  give  him  the  name 
of  Nero." 

The  emperor  faithfully  observed  his  promise.  No  persecu- 
tion against  the  Protestants  under  his  reign,  no  violence,  from 
high  or  low,  which  affected  their  religious  or  civil  rights ;  a  com- 
plete and  constant  security.  But  it  was  an  internal  liberty,  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  temples,  if  we  may  so  speak. 
There  was  a  rigorous  prohibition  against  causing  any  display  or 
excitement  in  matters  of  religion.  No  journals,  no  associations, 
no  controversy,  no  proselytism;  and  if  any  religious  idea  or 
action  presumed  to  overstep  the  precincts  which  confined  it,  the 
iron  hand  of  Napoleon  at  once  forced  it  back. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  a  certain  Catholic  village  having 
manifested  an  intention  of  entering  into  the  Eeformed  commu- 
nion, a  pastor  thought  he  had  the  right  to  go  there.  But  he  en- 
countered at  once  the  Imperial  government,  which  ordered  him 
to  return  home  and  keep  himself  quiet.    The  pcstor  was  com- 
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pelled  to  bend  his  head  and  obey.    How  many  sinular  facts 
which  have  remained  unknown  I 

If  Napoleon  exacted  that  no  religion  should  leave  its  temples, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  penetititing  them  him- 
self, and  of  commanding  whenever  he  judged  it  proper.  On 
die  19th  of  February,  1806,  for  example,  he  instituted  two  fetes 
simply  on  a  report  of  the  Council  of  State :  the  one  for  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  the  other  for  that  of  his  coronation  and  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  ^^ There  shall  be  pronounced,"  said  the  decree, 
**  in  the  churches,  in  the  temples,  and  by  a  minister  of  worship, 
a  discourse  upon  the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  and  upon  the 
extent  of  the  duty  imposed  on  every  citizen  to  consecrate  his  life 
to  his  prince  and  his  country." 

French  Protestantism,  therefore,  has  no  special  history  during 
the  fourteen  years  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Feeble  in 
numbers,  scattered,  without  bonds,  without  common  discipline, 
constrained  to  remain  feeble  and  silent,  and  to  cause  no 
trouble  in  the  official  classification  of  religions,  it  lived  a 
uniform  and  obscure  life.  "The  preachers  preached,"  says 
M.  Samuel  Vincent,  "  the  people  listened ;  the  consistories  as- 
sembled, the  worship  preserved  its  forms.  Beyond  that,  no 
person  busied  himself,  no  one  cared,  and  religion  had  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  people.  This  lasted  a  long 
time"' 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  important  work  on  doctrines,  ec- 
clesiastical history,  or  sacred  eloquence,  which  dates  fix)m  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  A  few  occasional  sermons,  some  courses  of 
religious  instruction,  some  compendiums  of  sacred  history,  three 
or  four  works  translated  fix>m  English  and  G^erman — such  was 
the  Protestant  literature  of  the  period.  We  do  not  count  writings 

*  Vim  tur  U  PrUmkuUitmB  m  JVonoi,  t.  II.  p.  965. 
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like  those  of  Charles  Yillers'  JSssaiy  in  which  letters,  arts,  aad 
philosophy  held  a  greater  place  than  religion. 

Calculating  within  the  limits  of  France  as  it  is  now,  in  1807, 
diere  were  not  two  hundred  pastors :  the  number  is  now  more 
than  double. 

The  churches  in  some  parts  of  France  were  so  scattered,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  lead  a  wandering  life.  Let  us  be  careftd, 
moreover,  how  we  judge  those  pastors  with  severity.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  good  they  accomplished  in  their  humble  works,  all 
the  nufortunate  they  consoled,  all  the  poor  they  succored,  all  the 
souls  they  edified  and  brought  back  to  God.  Their  burden  was 
heavier  than  that  of  their  successors,  their  task  more  ungrateful. 
They  had  to  struggle  against  both  the  inconvenience  of  too  ex- 
tended ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  the  indifference  of  the  peo- 
pie,  who  were  absorbed  only  in  the  miUtary  triumphs  of  Napo- 
leon. 

Some  of  these  pastors  maintained  relations  with  the  German 
societies  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  gathered  around  them 
the  faithful  who  shared  their  convictions.  "  They  were  in  gen- 
eral," says  M.  Vincent,  "  peaceable  and  inoffensive  people,  who 
dogmatized  little,  who  placed  religion  in  love,  and  especially  in 
the  love  of  Jesus,  who  assembled  in  small  numbers,  without  dis- 
play, without  pretension,  and  with  a  very  mild  and  very  moder- 
ate zeal."  * 

The  French  Seminary  of  Lausanne  had  been  transferred  to 
Geneva ;  but,  as  it  could  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  pastoral 
body,  the  emperor  created  a  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at 
Montauban,  (1808-1810.)  The  chain  of  associations  was  thus 
renewed  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  centres  of  the 
French  Eeformation.   Montauban  had  lost  its  Theological  Acad- 

>T.n.p.  M«. 
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emj  in  1661,  through  the  intrigaes  of  the  Jesuits ;  Napoleon  re- 
stored it.  Men  pass  away,  persecutions  come  to  an  end ;  but 
institutions  which  are  necessary  for  intelligence  and  the  human 
conscience  fall  only  to  rise  again. 

Some  projects  of  reunion  between  the  Christian  communions 
were  put  forward  in  this  period. 

Public  authority  interfered  no  more,  as  in  the  times  of  Kiche- 
lieu  and  Louis  XIY. ;  it  did  not  appear  to  attach  the  least  im- 
portance to  it,  and  we  discover  here  only  the  thoughts  and  la- 
bors of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Archbishop  of  Besaopon,  M.  Claude  Lecoz,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  constitutional  bishop  in  1791, 
and  author  of  some  violent  pamphlets  against  Pope  Pius  VL, 
on  the  subject  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  thought 
proper  to  make  a  display  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  He  ad- 
dressed, in  the  month  of  November,  1804,  a  public  letter  to 
MM.  Ma  vol),  Rabaut-Pomier,  and  Mesti'ezat,  pastors  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  invited  them  to  profit  by  the  journey  of  Pious  VIL 
'  to  France,  to  make  advances  towards  the  Boman  Church. 
"  With  what  ardor  would  he  support,"  said  he,  "  every  means 
of  reconciliation  compatible  with  the  rights  of  truUi  1  With 
what  joy  would  he  open  his  arms  to  the  children  whose  wan- 
dering rends  his  paternal  heart  I"  The  pastors  of  Paris  replied, 
that  no  project  of  union  would  be  practicable  with  the  condition 
of  returning,  like  strayed  and  repentant  sheep,  into  the  Church 
of  Bomc ;  and  that,  otherwise,  complete  unity  in  the  matter  of 
religion  appeared  to  them  impossible. 

A  lawyer  of  some  talent,  M.  de  Beaufort,  descended,  in  his 
turn,  into  the  arena,  and,  placing  the  question  upon  political 
grounds,  he  pretended  that  one  word  of  Napoleon's  would  re- 
unite the  different  churches.  M.  Lecoz  replied  with  tartness  to 
this  new  antagonist ;  M.  de  Beaufort  opposed  to  him  a  vehement 
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leply,  and  the  project  of  accommodation  terminated  in  reciprocal 
invectiveB. 

An  old  priest  of  the  Society  of  the  OrcUovre^  M.  Tabaraud, 
published,  also,  a  work  on  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nions. He  defended  their  civil  rights,  in  1788,  against  an  at- 
tack of  the  Bishop  of  La  Eochelle  upon  the  edict  of  Louis  XYL 
An  inflexible  adversary  of  the  ultramontane  or  Papal  opinions, 
and  an  enlightened  Jansenist,  he  had  more  reasons  than  those  of 
his  order  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  with  £Eivor.  But  his  at- 
tempt had  no  more  success  than  the  preceding,  and  we  admire 
only  the  skill  which  he  employed  in  the  historical  e2q)osition  of 
the  subject  Between  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
which  Home  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  and  the  right  of  free 
thought,  which  Protestantism  will  not  give  up,  where  is  the 
point  of  union  ?  The  most  ingenious  combinations  cannot  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  common  ground. 


IV. 


When  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  was  restored  in  1814,  the 
Protestants  nowhere  sought  to  form  a  distinct  political  par^. 
Agriculturists,  proprietors,  members  of  the  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral classes,  had  no  regrets  for  the  military  domination  of  If  apo- 
leon.  Those  among  them  who  were  merchants  and  manu&o- 
turers  rejoiced  in  the  peace  which  was  to  open  to  their  activity 
a  wider  field.  K  they  could  not  but  feel  somewhat  uneasy  on 
seeing  upon  the  throne  the  descendant  of  the  prince  who  had  re- 
voked the  Edict  of  If  antes,  they  recalled  the  king  who  had 
granted  it  to  them,  and  the  memory  of  Henry  lY.  gave  them 
confidence  against  that  of  Louis  XIY. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bourbons,  having  so  many  ad- 
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versarios  to  encoanter,  would  not  have  wished  to  irritate,  with* 
out  a  motive,  a  million  and  a  half  of  peaceable  citizens.  And 
besides,  how  could  they  expect  that  they  would  attack  Protest- 
antifim  in  France,  when  Louis  XYIDL  said  that  he  owed  his 
orown,  after  God,  to  a  Protestant  prince,  the  Begent  of  Great 
Britain? 

The  first  acts  of  the  Restoration  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
impartiality  and  prudence.  The  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  having  gone  to  Nismes,  in  1814,  gave  the  Reformers 
a  kind  reception,  and  distributed  among  them  several  decorations 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  Policy  had,  perhaps,  more  to  do  with  it 
than  confidence;  but  the  Protestants,  satisfied  with  the  protec- 
tion which  was  promised  them,  could  abstain  from  scrutinizing 
his  intentions. 

The  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVllL  said,  in  its  Article  V. : 
"Every  one  professes  his  religion  with  an  equal  liberty,  and 
obtains  for  his  worship  the  same  protection."  It  added,  indeed, 
in  Article  VI.,  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion, 
was  the  religion  of  the  State.  But  the  equality  between  the 
modes  of  worship  at  first  and  formally  proclaimed,  tlie  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  Catholicism  was  to  be,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  only  a  simple  honorary  pre-eminence,  without 
any  hurtful  or  oppressive  privilege,  and  the  Protestants  were 
entirely  disposed  to  yield  this  honor  to  the  Roman  Church,  pro- 
vided their  own  rights  were  also  respected. 

There  would  have  been,  therefore,  no  Protestant  party,  in  the 
political  sense  of  the  word,  nor  collision  of  any  kind,  if  the 
charter  had  been  understood  by  tiie  Catholic  naasses,  thoroughly 
executed  by  men  in  power,  and  sincerely  admitted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  privileged  orders.  But  intelligence  was 
wanting  to  some,  the  spirit  of  justice  to  others,  and  tiiat  of  liberal 
institutions  to  the  rest 
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In  the  South,  especially,  tiie  laborers  and  peasants  who  be- 
Ibiiged  to  the  Koman  Church  openly  threatened  the  Protestants 
with  new  persecutions,  without  being  sufficiently  discountenanced 
and  repressed  by  the  local  authorities.  Sinister  rumors  spread. 
They  spoke  of  closing  the  temples  and  prohibiting  public  wor- 
ship. Some  Catholics  of  low  condition,  meeting  the  Protestants 
in  the  streets,  affected  to  exclaim :  Vvve  leroi!  as  if  they  had 
been  tiie  only  royalists.  StiU  more,  those  who  called  themselves 
honnetea  gena^  insulted  in  broad  day  the  most  honorable  men  of 
the  Beformed  conmiunion. 

The  emigrants  returned  with  the  Bourbons ;  and  others,  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  their  castles  for  twenty-five  years,  had 
learned  only  to  curse  the  revolution,  were  indignant  at  the  liber- 
ties granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  not  knowing  what  course  to 
follow  to  abolish  the  charter,  they  returned  to  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators  of  1790.  A  religious  struggle,  which  would  have 
made  of  the  Southern  provinces  a  grand  Vendee,  could  put  in 
jeopardy  the  fundamental  law  in  question ;  and  the  secret  gov- 
ernment, so  many  times  denounced  by  the  most  sincere  Mends 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  two  legislative  tribunes,  began  its  subter- 
ranean work.  It  has  been  said  that  these  men  were  more 
royaUsts  than  the  king.  No,  they  had  other  interests  than 
those  of  the  king,  interests  of  position  and  caste,  and  they  at- 
tempted to  secure  them  at  any  price,  even  at  the  cost  of  royalty 
itself. 

Some  new  addresses  were  signed,  as  in  1790,  demanding  that 
there  should  be  in  France  only  one  religion.  In  many  of  the 
churches  they  distributed  handbills  bearing  these  words :  ^'  The 
faithful  are  entreated  to  say  daily  five  paters  and  five  an)68  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Jesuits.''  The  Anti-Protestant  controversy  arose  in  several  pnl- 
idtB,  under  the  most  bitter  and  violent  forms,  denouncing  heresy 
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as  a  public  calamity ;  and  the  ProteBtaots,  persecnted  with  to 
many  provocations,  were  in  some  sort  forced  to  form  political 
opinions  after  their  religions  convictions. 

We  are  anxious  promptly  to  render  justice  where  it  is  due. 
The  blame  of  the  outrages  which  we  are  about  to  relate  should 
not  be  charged  upon  the  majority  of  the  Catholics ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  as  indignant  and  sorry  as  the  Protestants.  It 
should  neither  be  imputed  to  the  majority  of  the  priests.  Thej 
no  longer  move  in  the  van  for  persecution,  as  they  did  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  populace,  inflamed 
by  some  secret  chie&,  acted  without  instigation  from  the  priests, 
and  often  in  spite  of  them.  Several  Koman  ecclesiastics  even 
interposed  with  courage  to  rescue  victims ; — ^we  shall  cite  soon  a 
remarkaf»le  example. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  South  when  the  emperor 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  Protestants  of  Nismes 
offered  to  tlie  Duke  d'Angouleme  their  services  as  royal  volun- 
teers. The  prince  was  ready  to  accept  them  ;  but  some  fanatics 
repelled  them  by  this  insult :  "  "We  will  not  endure  these  rascally 
Protestants !"  They  asked  contributions  of  money,  though  in- 
sulting their  persons. 

On  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  the  Protestants  resumed  the 
places  and  the  legitimate  influence  of  which  they  had  been 
despoiled.  They  could  count  upon  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  manifested  a  satisfaction  which  is  easily  understood.  But 
they  were  far  from  committing  tlie  excesses  with  which  they 
have  bqen  reproached.  The  faction  of  1815  had  need  to  invent 
crimes  for  them,  in  order  to  palliate  their  own.  All  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  hundred  days^  of  which  they  have  been  so  oftien 
accused,  were,  as  appears  from  official  documents,  confined  to  the 
death  of  two  royal  volunteers,  who  were  killed  at  Arpaillargues, 
(Gard,)  in  a  quarrel  they  had  themselves  provoked,  in  forcing 
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their  passage  throngh  tbe  village,  with  fifty  of  their  compan- 
ions, arms  in  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  was  known  at  Kismes,  the 
royalist  bands  reorganized,  and  commanded  the  municipal  coun- 
cil to  declare  at  once  for  the  government  of  Louis  XYm^ 
though  no  official  order  had  yet  come  from  Paris.  The  council 
replied,  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  official  instructionB, 
and  published  a  proclamation,  saying :  ^'  Compatriots  of  all 
opinions,  for  whom  we  have  an  equal  solicitude,  for  the  sake  of 
the  efforts  which  we  have  made  to  thwart  the  evils  which  threaten 
onr  coanby,  for  the  sake  of  your  dearest  interests,  and  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  imposes  upon  you  clemency  and  concord,  do 
not  be  deaf  to  our  voice."   (July  13th,  1815.) 

The  next  day  a  courier  announced  the  return  of  the  king  to 
tiie  metropolis,  and  the  Beformed  population  resumed  without 
opposition  the  white  cockade.  But  this  prompt  allegiance  did 
not  satisfy  the  men  who  had  adopted  the  white  and  green  colors, 
attesting  by  the  same  that  they  served  another  cause  than  that  of 
royalty.    Terror  then  spread  through  the  South. 

The  17th  of  July,  a  hideous  rabble  recruited  at  Nismes,  at 
Beaucaire,  and  in  neighboring  places,  attacked  the  garrison, 
which,  enfeebled  by  numerous  desertions  after  the  news  of  the 
downfall  of  the  emperor,  numbered  only  two  hundred  men. 
These  brave  soldiers,  besieged  in  their  barracks,  saw  that  all 
resistance  would  produce  only  a  useless  effiision  of  blood,  and 
consented  to  capitulate.  At  break  of  day,  having  laid  down 
their  arms  by  an  express  agreement,  they  went  out  from  their 
barracks,  marching  four  by  four,  in  a  firm  and  sorrowful  attitude. 
But  the  villains,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were  obliged  to  pass, 
fired  on  them,  by  a  shameful  and  cowardly  violation  of  the  right 
of  men,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  corpses  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  country. 
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There  were  no  longer  regular  and  efficient  troops  at  Nismes. 
Pillage,  fire,  and  murder  desolated  that  great  city.  The  details 
are  horrible.  ''  Crimes,  and  still  crimes,"  says,  with  an  eloquent 
energy,  M.  Lauze  de  Peret ;  ^^  such  will  be  my  narrative — villains 
without  fear,  peace  without  repose,  an  entire  submission  without 
security,  a  city  without  guarantee,  viddms  without  protection, 
and  magistrates  silent,  though  pree(iant" ' 

The  Count  Ben6  de  Bemis,  royal  commissary,  and  the  Mai^ 
quis  d'Arbaud-Jonques,  appointed  prefect  of  the  department^ 
after  the  Marquis  Jules  de  Calvieres,  who  had  been  only  a  pro- 
visory prefect,  published  memoirs  of  vindication.  But  they 
were  contradicted  on  almost  every  point,  by  M.  Madier  de 
Montjau,  in  his  petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by 
other  honorable  citizens.  It  is  well  that  persecutors  may  know 
that  truth  is  sure  to  come  out  at  last ;  it  is  well,  also,  that  they 
remember  that  history  does  not  deign  to  descend  into  mire  and 
blood  to  gather  the  names  of  subaltern  butchers,  but  it  looks  only 
on  those  who  ought  to  restrain  and  punish  them. 

The  outrages  of  a  savage  fanaticism  soon  spread  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Nismes.  The  whole  country  was  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  a  few  hundred  wretches*,  who,  imposing  ruinous  contribu- 
tions, devastating  property,  sacking  houses,  maltreating  the  most 
inoffensive  citizens,  dishonoring  women,  profaning  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave,  in  fine,  massacring  those  whose  position  or  false  report 
designated  for  the  popular  rage,  cried  out :  Vioe  la  croix  /  vk)6 
la  roi!  while  they  perpetrated  crimes  equally  contrary  to  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  religion  and  reyalty. 

K  any  portion  of  the  unfortunate  Fretestants  assembled  and 
armed  themselves  to  watch  for  their  conmion  defence,  to  protect 
the  asylum  of  their  old  men,  and  the  cradle  of  their  children, 
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they  we^e  treated  as  seditious  and  in  rebelliou.  They  were 
brought  before  the  judges  who  neither  wished  nor  dared  to  ren- 
der justice,  and  these  mock  tribunals  were  merciless  towards  the 
victims,  instead  of  punishing  the  murderers. 

The  town  of  Uzes,  among  others,  had  been  invaded  by  a  band 
of  assassins,  and  there  a  priest  displayed  a  sublime  courage. 
The  authorities  were  trembling  or  conniving,  and  the  National 
Guard  inactive.  "  A  single  man,  a  worthy  minister  of  the  law 
of  charity,  a  priest  of  God,  who  has  commanded,  above  every 
thiug,  to  live  as  bretiiren,  the  Abb6  Palhien,  showed  very  differ- 
ent examples.  Near  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne,  he  accosted 
Graffan,  (Quatretaillons ;)  he  prayed,  he  insisted,  he  went  on  his 
knees  before  him ;  but  in  vain  he  followed  him  to  the  fatal  spot ; 
in  vaiQ  he  uttered  religious  entreaties  to  these  armed  banditti  for 
the  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne; — on  that  memorable 
day,  Uzes  seemed  to  contain  but  a  single  Christian,  a  single 
Frenchman." ' 

The  terror  lasted  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, four  thousand  Austrians  arrived  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard.  They  had  been  told  that  the  Protestants  threatened  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  order 
and  the  laws.  They  advanced  with  precaution,  with  arms  in 
band,  as  if  in  a|P  enemy's  country,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
only  a  peaceable  population,  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  a  few 
madmen,  and  decimated  by  assassination. 

It  may  be  asked  in  our  times,  how,  in  a  country  like  France, 
such  crimes  could  be  committed  without  inflaming  universal  in- 
dignation. We  must  reply,  that  the  whole  country  was  then 
given  up  to  a  violent  reaction.  No  liberty  of  press ;  no  rights 
except  for  the  party  in  power ;  the  spirit  of  party  overwhelming 
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and  perverting  eveiy  tMng.  The  official  journal  of  the  GkutI, 
which  was  made  up  in  the  offices  of  the  police  or  the  prefectnie* 
had  the  effixmteiy  to  contradict  the  most  evident  &ctB,  to  denj 
tlie  most  authentic  transactions,  to  boast  of  the  clemency,  the 
generosity  of  its  -friends,  in  the  presence  of  the  corpses  of  ihdr 
victims.  And  whoever,  even  ont  of  this  devoted  province,  had 
the  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  he  was  proclaimed  a  calumniator 
and  a  rebel. 

M.  Voyer  d'Argenson  experienced  it  when,  in  the  session  of 
the  23d  of  October,  1815,  he  called  for  an  investigation,  saying 
that  his  heart  was  rent  with  sorrow  by  the  reports  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Protestants  had  been  massacred  in  the  South. 
He  was  violently  interrupted  by  cries  of  order,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  guarded  words  he  employed  in  his  explanations, 
the  call  to  order  was  pronounced  by  a  great  majority.  Did  the 
Chamber  of  1815  suppose  that,  by  smothering  the  voice  of  M. 
Voyer  d^Ai^genson,  it  would  stifle  the  terrible  cry  of  blood  and 
truth? 

The  government  was  better  informed  than  it  appeared  to  be. 
Louis  XV  111.,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  had  understood  the 
state  of  the  country,  was  uneasy  about  the  sensation  which  the 
crimes  of  the  South  would  produce  upon  the  opinion  of  France 
and  that  of  Europe.  England  and  Prussia,  the  two  countries 
whose  armies  had  restored  to  him  the  crown,  on  the  battle-field 
of  Waterloo,  began  to  be  concerned,  and  the  Cabinet  of  London, 
being  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  appealed  to  the 
guarantees  of  the  Charter,  in  favor  of  the  French  Protestants. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  was  sent,  in  the  month  of  November, 
into  the  Southern  provinces.  He  found  the  temples  of  Nismes 
closed,  all  public  exercise  of  religion  suspended  after  the  middle 
of  July,  a  part  of  the  Protestant  population  banished  from  their 
homes  by  the  dread  of  the  massacre,  the  rest  confined  in  their 
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hi[nise6  like  lEt  proscribed  race,  the  murderers  holding  a  bold  head, 
the  magistrates  without  power  and  the  laws  without  authority. 

Several  delegates  of  the  consistory  mixed  in  the  crowd  of  civil 
officers,  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  populace,  went  to  salute  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  received  firom  him  the  kindest  wel- 
come, ^e  ordered  them  to  reopen  their  temples  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  the  9th  of  November.  They  waited  till  Sunday, 
and  then  one  only  was  opened.  But  the  event  proved  that  they 
had  counted  too  much  upon  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people 
atid  their  leaders.  A  mob  collected  around  the  religious  edifice, 
crying  out:  "-4  has  les  Protestants/  mort  attx  Protestants! 
quHls  nous  rendent  nos  eglises!  quails  ^en  retoument  an  de- 
sert T 

The  doors* were  forced,  and  a  band  of  villains  penetrated  the 
temple.  General  Lagarde,  who  was  repelling  the  assault  with  a 
few  officers,  received  a  wound  in  his  breast  This  crime  pre- 
vented greater,  perhaps ;  for  the  populace,  struck  with  terror, 
took  flight,  and  thought  only  of  their  own  safety. 

This  assassination,  perpetrated  in  the  face  of  a  whole  city,  on 
a  military  chief,  who  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  no  longer  allowed  the  government  to  deny  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  reaction,  nor  to  temporize.  The  21st  of  November, 
Louis  XVJLLl.  issued  an  ordinance,  of  which  this  is  the  pre- 
amble :  ^  An  atrocious  crime  has  stained  our  town  of  Kismes. 
In  contempt  of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  which  recognizes  the 
Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  which  guaran- 
tees other  forms  of  worship  protection  and  liberty,  (the  ministry 
remembered  this  too  late,)  some  seditious  bands  have  dared  to 
oppose  the  opening  of  a  Protestant  temple.  Our  military  com- 
mandant, in  attempting  to  disperse  them  by  persuasion  before 
employing  force,  has  been  assassinated,  and  his  murderer  has 
sought  an  asylum  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.    Ksuch  an  outrage 
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remained  nnponished  there  would  be  no  more  public  order  nor 
gOTemment,  and  oar  ministers  would  be  gojlty  of  not  executing 
the  laws.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  solemnity  of  this  ordinance, 
which  enjoined  the  pursuit,  not  only  of  the  assassin  of  General 
Lagarde,  but  also  the  authors,  abettors,  and  accomplices  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  12th  of  November,  the  judges  punished  no 
one.  Even  the  murderer  of  the  general  was  acquitted  ;  and  the 
other  assassins,  who  had  carried  devastation,  flames,  and  as- 
sassination through  half  the  department,  could  show  on  the 
theatre  of  their  crimes  an  insolent  and  odious  impunity.  Ko  one 
had  courage  to  testify  against  them,  and  secret  protectors  got 
them  absolved. 

The  Protestant  worship  was  at  last  re-established  at  Nismes, 
after  an  interruption  of  six  months,  the  17th  of  December,  1815. 
But  apprehensions  .were  not  allayed,  and  security  was  fully 
established  only  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance  of  th^ 
6th  of  September,  1816,  which  revived  the  hopes  and  the  forces 
of  the  liberal  party. 

We  shall  not  close  the  recital  of  the  disorders  of  the  Oard 
without  paying  a  just  tribute  of  homage  to  the  pastors  of  this 
province.  Some  cast  themselves  before  their  armed  parishioners, 
entreating  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Oospel,  not  to  render  evil 
for  evil.  There  was  one  especially,  M.  Juillerat-Chasseur,  at  this 
time  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris,  who,  called  to  officiate 
in  the  fatal  day  of  the  12th  of  November,  continued  his  prayers 
with  a  serene  countenance,  a  calm  voice,  in  the  midst  of  the 
death-cries  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  made  himself  re- 
spected by  the  wretches  who  no  more  regarded  the  sacredness  of 
the  sanctuary.  He  knew  that  the  least  sign  of  weakness  on  his 
part  would  have  led  to  a  frightful  catastrophe.  ^  This  courage  is 
both  rarer  and  grander  than  that  of  the  soldier  on  a  battle-field. 
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In  the  other  departments,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  of  little 
importance,  the  Protestants  were  neitlier  troubled  in  their  wor- 
ship nor  attacked  in  their  persons  or  property.  Public  opinion 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  laws,  to  strip  intolerance  of  all  hope  of 
reviving  against  them  the  persecutions  of  former  days. 


V. 


After  the  re-establishment  of  order,  two  opposite  influences 
affected  the  policy  of  the  government  towards  the  Protestants. 
Hence  originated  acts  more  or  less  conflicting,  and  a  singular 
mixture  of  kindness  and  hostility,  till  the  revolution  of  1830. 

On  one  side,  the  guarantees  of  the  charter ;  the  desire  not  to 
alienate  so  many  citizens,  who  counted,  proportionably  to  their 
number,  more  electors  than  the  Catholics ;  respect  for  opinion 
and  the  national  conscience,  which  would  have  reprobated  every 
direct  measure  of  persecution ;  the  fear,  in  fine,  of  giving  new 
arms  to  the  opposition,  which  willingly  made  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  its  own.  This  was  enough  to  maintain  the  Bourbons 
and  their  ministers  in  a  prudent  reserve. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intimate  and  natural  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  old  dynasty  and  the  old  religion,  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
secure  their  support  in  the  struggle  against  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age ;  the  growing  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  oonffregations^ 
especially  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.;  the  influence  and 
solicitations  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  labored  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  Catholicism  from  political  motives ;  perhaps,  also,  some 
vague  inquietudes  upon  the  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and 
some  saddening  recollections,  from  which  the  descendants  of 
Louis  XTV.  had  never  been  able  completely  to  recover; — all 
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this  explains  the  hostility,  somdiimes  ocxicealed,  sometimeB 
avowed,  of  which  the  Protestants  had  to  ccHnplain  under  the 
Beetoration. 

To  contemplate  first  the  favorable  point  of  view,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  Protestant 
worship  increased  sensibly  and  constantiy.  Some  new  parishes 
were  created,  new  temples  built,  more  abundant  means  of  ele- 

*  mentary  instruction  granted  fit)m  the  public  treasury.  This 
increase  was  even  more  rapid  under  Charles  X.  than  under  Louis 
XYm.,  and  the  cause  is  easily  indicated :  what  was  given  to 
the  Protestants,  was.  to  excuse  larger  sums  lavished  upon  the 
Catholics;  and  a  few  thousand  francs  for  the  former,  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  impartiality  the  millions  which  they  distrib- 
uted to  the  latter. 

In  the  annual  visitations  of  the  public  functionaries,  the  two 
kings  did  not  fail  to  renew  to  the  Protestants  the  assurance  of 
their  protection  and  good-will.  In  ascending  the  throne,  Charles 
X.,  who  was  sensible  that  he  must,  still  more  than  his  predeces- 
sor, give  solemn  guarantees  for  Uberty  of  conscience  and  worship, 
said  to  the  Consistory  of  Paris :  "  Be  sure,  gentiemen,  of  my 
protection,  as  you  were  of  that  of  the  king  who  has  just  been 
taken  from  you.  All  the  French  are  equal  in  my  eyes ;  all  the 
French  have  equal  rights  to  my  love,  to  my  protection,  to  my 
kindness." 

A  bureau,  or  Protestant  committee,  composed  of  peers  and 

*  deputies,  was  formed  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  and  was 
preserved  under  that  of  M.  de  Villele.  Not  only  did  the  govern- 
ment oppose  no  obstacle  to  it,  but  it  approved  and  seconded  the 
intervention  of  this  commission.  In  1824,  M.  Greorges  Cuvier 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jpacultes  de  Theolagie  Protestamte; 
and  four  years  after,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignac,  he 
exercised  the  functions  of  director  of  the  Non-Catholic  worships. 
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The  wisdom  and  integrity  of  this  illostrioiis-  man  were  well 
calculated  to  reassure  the  Protestants  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  clerical  party. 

In  a  word,  from  1817  to  1830  there  was  no  act  of  general 
intolerance ;  sometimes  favors,  and  always  security  for  the  mass 
of  the  Protestant  population.  It  is  a  justice  that  should  be 
rendered  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch,  and  we  do  it  with 
as  much  more  cheerfulness,  as  their  last  scion  is  in  the  land  of 
exile. 

But  even  this  justice  demands,  also,  that  we  present  the  other 
side  of  the  picture ;  adding,  nevertheless,  to  omit  nothing  that 
is  due  to  great  misfortunes,  that  words  and  acts  unfavorable  to 
the  Protestants  are  less  chargeable  to  princes  themselves  than  to 
their  unwise  counsellors. 

A  restless  and  powerful  faction  wanted  to  interpret,  in  its  own 
way,  that  article  of  the  charter  which  made  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  question  was  no  longer  a 
primacy  of  honor  simply,  but  a  real  pre-eminence  applied  to  all 
institutions,  to  all  public  acts.  According  to  these  strange  inter- 
pretations of  the  fundamental  law,  Article  YI.,  which  clothed 
Catholicism  with  officii  prerogatives,  was  made  to  impair  Arti- 
cle v.,  which  established  equality  of  protection  and  liberty  for 
all  worships ;  while,  according  to  common  sense,  the  logic,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  articles,  special  privileges  were  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  general  principle. ' 

The  Jesuits  and  their  friends  openly  declared  that  it  was  an 
anti-Catholic,  anti-social,  impious  maxim,  to  reduce  all  religious 
communions  to  the  same  level.  A  bishop  in  the  cabinet  dared 
to  say  that  the  Non-Catholics  were  tolerated  only ;  and  UL  de 


*  It  is  said  that  certain  oonnsellora  of  Louis  XVIIL  had  urgtd  him  to  plaoe 
VL  before  Article  V.    The  king  replied,  with  rnneh  aagacitf,  that  it  waa  not  henotninf 
to  pat  the  exception  before  the  rale. 
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Pevronnet,  in  defending  from  the  tribnne  the  law  against  sac- 
rilege, uttered  these  impmdent  words :  ^^  I  am  aware  of  an  equal- 
ity of  protection  guarantied  to  worships  allowed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  I  respect  it ;  equality  of  religions — ^I  do  not  understand  the 
term." 

The  law  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  confounding  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs,  and  dragging  Catholic  dogmas  into  the  do- 
main of  legislation,  established  a  great  inequality  between  the 
two  religions.  Any  profanation  against  the  Protestant  worship 
was  followed  only  by  the  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  such 
profanation  against  Catholic  worship  was  punished  with  death, 
and  even,  in  the  government  projet^  with  that  of  the  parricide. 
This  alone  should  have  warned  Charles  X.  and  his  ministers 
that  they  were  standing  on  dangerous  ground.  Protestantism 
lost  nothing  by  it;  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  priests  lost 
immensely. 

Another  obligation,  which  they  attempted  to  impose  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was  that  of 
compelling  the  Non-Catholics  to  make  the  sign,  if  not  of  adoration, 
at  least  of  homage  and  indirect  participation  in  certain  ceremonies 
of  Catholicism.  Thus,  they  tried  to  make  them  adofn  the 
fa^do  of  their  houses  with  hangings,  at  the  passage  of  the  Cath- 
olic processions,  under  pain  of  trial  and  of  fine.  It  was  doubted  if 
the  processions  out  of  the  churches,  in  the  communes  where  dif- 
ferent worships  existed,  were  not  a  violation  of  the  organic  arti- 
cles, and  in  general,  whether,  in  a  society  well  organized,  any 
worship  whatever  has  the  right  to  display  in  the  public  streets 
the  celebration  of  its  peculiar  ceremonies.  But,  without  insist- 
ing upon  these  two  points,  we  easily  understand  that  the  Prot- 
estants resolutely  refused  to  decorate  their  houses ;  for  they  con- 
sidered it  a  serious  breach  of  their  ancient  discipline,  an  attempt 
to  impair  the  independence  of  their  personal  faith,  an  encroach- 
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ment  on  the  equality  of  worships,  and,  consequently,  their  lib- 
erty. 

There  were  put  forward,  to  feel  the  ground,  functionaries  of 
inferior  order,  as  Count  de  Narbonne-Lara,  sub-prefect  of  Florae, 
who,  on  his  own  authority,  published  a  circular  ordering  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  might  be  their  religion,  to  decorate  the  front  of 
their  houses  in  honor  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  Consistory  of  Barre  replied  to  this  sub-prefect,  the  19th  of 
May,  1818,  by  a  positive  refusal,  invoking  both  the  Protestant 
discipline  and  the  charter. 

Similar  facts  occurred  elsewhere.  Several  citizens  were  fined 
for  not  having  yielded  to  this  iniquitous  pretension.  But  there 
was  one  M.  Paul  Koman,  of  Lourmarin,  who  would  not  bow  be^ 
fore  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  tribunals.  He  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  gained  his  case  after  a  long  trial.  M.  Odi- 
lon-Barrot  lent  him  the  support  of  his  eloquence.  He  showed 
that  religious  liberty  was  fully  implicated  in  the  question. 
"  This  cause,"  said  he,  "  is  not  that  of  a  Protestant ;  it  is  not 
even  that  of  all  the  Protestants  only ;  it  is  that  of  all  citizens, 
whatever  may  be  their  mode  of  worship,  whatever  may  be  their 
religious  opinions,  apparent  or  not  apparent ;  all  are  at  this  mo- 
ment represented  by  M.  Roman." 

The  Supreme  Court  rendered,  the  2(>th  of  November,  1818,  a 
verdict  conformable  with  justice,  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  A  cause  of  the  same  kind  was  again  plead  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1820,  with  the  same  result.  The  government  itself  re- 
nounced, notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  some  fanatics,  this 
illegal  demand,  and  it  was  for  the  Protestants  a  point  definitive- 
ly gained. 

But  they  put  forth  another  pretension  more  dangerous  in  its 
principle,  more  serious  in  its  results,  more  tenaciously  supported, 
and  from  which,  even  at  this  day,  politicians  seem  not  to  be 
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completelj  emancipated.  It  conaisted  in  closely  confining  tho 
Protestants  within  certain  limits,  as  if  Protestantism  were  an 
evil,  which  should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible. 
They  seemed  to  say  to  the  disciples  of  the  Beformation :  Since 
you  exist  in  the  kingdom,  we  will  endure  you ;  but  remain 
where  you  are,  and  take  care  how  you  go  beyond.  Unity  of 
£Eiith  is  the  rule  for  us,  schism  the  exception ;  and,  far  firom  au- 
thorizing it  to  spread,  we  will  restrain  it  as  £Eur  as  lies  in  onr 
power. 

Nothing  was  more  contrary  to  the  charter,  which  guarantied 
to  the  different  worships  an  equal  liberty.  For  the  Koman  cler- 
gy having  always  the  right  everywhere  to  make  proselytes  in 
the  fold  of  Protestantism,  it  is  evident  that  if  they  refused  the 
pastors  that  of  making,  in  their  turn,  proselytes  in  Catholicism, 
equal  liberty  was  no  longer  any  thing  but  a  bitter  mockery. 

That  the  charter  might  be  respected,  at  least  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  should  have  interdicted  the  priests  from  converting 
the  Protestants,  as  they  did  the  pastors  £rom  converting  the 
Catholics.  Kow,  this  is  a  condition  which  the  Eoman  clergy 
will  never  accept ;  ihej  cannot ;  they  must  not ;  it  would  be, 
on  their  part,  an  unworthy  prevarication,  and  they  are  right  not 
to  submit  to  this,  even  in  Protestant  countries.  But  there  re- 
mains, logically  and  legally,  only  the  common  right,  or  the  lib- 
erty of  prosely tism  for  all. 

The  government  of  the  Eestoration  did  not  always  do  its  duty 
in  this  respect.  It  resorted  to  administrative  impediments,  judi- 
cial obstacles,  and  supported  itself  obstinately  on  the  Article 
CCXCI.  pf  the  penal  code,  according  to  which,  no  association 
of  more  than  twenty  persons  can  be  formed  without  the  consent 
o[  the  authorities.  In  applying  this  article  to  the  religious  as- 
semblies, it  is  clear  that  the  establishment  of  every  new  assem- 
bly, the  opening  of  every  new  place  of  worship,  depended  on 
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the  good  pleasure  of  the  civil  power.  Liberty  of  religion  existed 
no  longer  for  French  Protestantism  beyond  its  temples.  They 
were  counted  and  numbered  by  the  State.  There  was  almost  a 
return  to  the  tyrannical  maxims  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XrV. 

There  resulted,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  incessant  strug- 
gles. We  shall  cite  but  two  fiEU^ts,  in  which  the  consistories  of 
the  two  most  important  cities  of  France  were  concerned.    Li 

1825,  the  Consistory  of  Paris,  although  it  demanded  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  not  for  converted  Catholics,  but  for  Protestants 
by  birth,  was  forbidden  to  open  a  temple  in  the  commune  of 
Ageux,  '^  because,"  said  the  administrative  sentence,  ^^  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  establish  feeble  fractions  of  the  dissenting  pop- 
ulation in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  homogeneous  worship  I" 
It  was  the  language  of  the  persecutors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Li 

1826,  some  parishes  of  the  environs  of  Lyons  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  the  authority  opposed  it,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  protests 
of  the  consistory.  But  in  both  these  cases,  the  government  had 
to  submit  to  the  two-fold  power  of  law  and  of  opinion.  Else- 
where, to  its  shame,  it  gained  its  point 

While  they  attempted  to  confine  Protestantism  behind  official 
walls,  all  the  gates  were  thrown  wide  open  to  the  proselytism  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Three  pastors  having  embraced  the  Bomaa 
fiuth  under  the  Bestoration,  their  pamphlets  agaiost  the  commu- 
nion which  they  had  abandoned  obtained  the  honors  of  the  royal 
press,  and  they  were  themselves  rewarded  with  a  pension. 

They  planned,  also,  a  restoration  of  the  itinerant  missions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  imposing  upon  them  two  tasks  instead 
of  one ;  for  they  must  convert  the  disciples  of  Yoltaire  at  the 
oame  time  as  those  of  Calvin.  These  vulgar  ranters  went  to 
plant  crosses  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  vocifer- 
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ating  at  the  crossways  stupid  declarations  against  the  Keforma' 
tion  and  philosophy.  Far  from  gaining  the  Protestants  or  the 
infidels,  they  only  disgusted  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
Catholics.  Many  respectable  priests  were  themselves  ashamed 
of  such  auxiliaries,  knowing  well  that  it  was  not  by  scenes  in 
w  hich  the  rabble  played  the  principal  part,  that  they  could  restore 
the  power  of  Catholicism. 

In  better  society,  the  defenders  of  the  two  communions  sus- 
tained controversies  which  did  not  wound,  at  least,  the  laws  of 
public  decency. 

Men  of  eminent  merit,  although  indifferent  theologians,  M.  de 
Borrald,  M.  Joseph  de  Mai8tre,mnd  M.  de  Lammenais,  who 
afterwards  combated  his  own  opinions  better  than  any  one  of 
his  antagonists  could  do,  attacked  the  Reformation  with  obstinate 
zeal,  and  brought  down  upon  it  blows  more  loud  than  just. 
They  encountered  in  MM.  Stapfer,  Samuel  Vincent,  Henry  Pyt, 
and  others,  adversaries  who,  without  having  the  same  renown, 
defended  the  Protestant  doctrines  with  logic  and  vigor. 

The  ground-work  of  this  controversy  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  great  debates  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Tlien  they  maintained  on  each  side  religion  for  religion  itself; — 
it  was  doctrine,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which 
occupied  the  controversialists.  Under  the  Restoration,  the  most 
celebrated  advocates  of  Catholicism  took  other  ground :  they 
used  religion  for  political  effect ;  overlooking  matters  of  doctrine, 
ihey  tried  to  prove  that  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  secure  the  power  of  the  prince,  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  better  than  Protestantism. 
The  interests  of  heaven  came  in  only  after  those  of  the  earth,  or 
they  did  not  even  come  in  at  all. 

We  might  find  at  this  period,  doubtless,  some  discussions 
purely  dogmatical  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  they  were  scarcely  lis- 
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tenod  to,  and  awakened  no  echo  among  the  great  masses  of 
France.  The  wave  of  humanity  seemed  to  retire  from  its  an- 
cient limits,  and  hollow  out  a  new  bed  on  unknown  shores. 

No  other  facts  worthy  of  notice  occurred  in  the  external  condi- 
tion of  French  Protestantism  until  the  revolution  of  1830.  Article 
JH.  of  the  Charter,  which  declared  all  citizens  equally  eligible  to 
the  civil  and  military  offices,  might  have  been,  and  should,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  have  been  better  observed.  Professorships  were 
seldom  offered,  and  easily  taken  away  firom  tlie  Protestants.  The 
same  inequality  showed  itself,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in  the 
distribution  of  other  public  offices  of  equal,  not  to  say  superior 
merit :  the  Catholic  almost  al\^ays  prevailed  over  the  Protestant. 
This  ill-will  continued  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  X.  gave  himself  up  to  the  counsels  of  those  who 
brought  him  to  ruin. 


VL 


Li  the  internal  state  of  Protestantism,  we  shall  notice,  as  we 
have  in  preceding  periods,  less  abstract  opinions  than  the  men 
who  were  their  most  distinguished  representatives. 

When  the  peace  of  1815  had  put  an  end  to  the  agitations  of 
nations  and  thrones,  a  great  void  was  left  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Illusions  of  glory  had  disappeared,  dreams  of  distant  conquests 
had  faded  away.  There  was  time  to  respire,  to  reflect,  and 
something  was  needed  on  which  men's  hearts  could  repose. 
Some  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  letters,  to  social 
speculations,  and  historical  studies,  or  to  eiiterprises  of  industry ; 
but  a  few  also  sought  in  religions  belief  satisfaction  for  their 
consciences  and  their  hearts. 
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Freedom  of  thought  being  restored,  the  religions  movemeni 
was  facilitated  and  advanced :  not  that  faith  cannot  grow  onder 
oppression  from  without ;  of  this  we  find  shining  examples  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism ;  bnt  independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  the  tme  atmosphere  of  a  spiritual  being. 

Finally,  a  restoration  of  religion  was  promoted  by  the  relations 
which  were  established  between  the  Protestants  of  France  and 
those  of  other  countries.  The  Beformation  had,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, inspired  great  enterprises  and  founded  great  associations ;  it 
had  sent  its  missionaries  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  and  dii»- 
tributed  copies  of  the  Bible  in  all  languages  by  millions.  When 
French  Protestantism  was  brought  in  contact  with  these  lofty 
inspirations  of  Christian  life,  it  better  appreciated  its  own  duties, 
and  dischai^d  them  with  more  fidelity. 

Many  pious  men  returned  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  displayed  in  acts  of  religion  and  proselytism  an 
energy,  a  zeal,  an  ardor,  of  which  the  new  generation  had  lost 
the  tradition.  This  change,  which  was  not  well  understood,  not 
only  by  the  masses,  but  by  enlightened  minds,  provoked  mourn- 
ful dissensions.  The  names  of  Methodist  and  Rationalist,  bor- 
rowed the  one  from  England,  the  other  from  Germany,  became 
the  watch-words  of  the  two  parties. 

These  divisions  began  to  break  out  when  Protestant  France 
lost  a  man,  who,  an  heir  to  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  churches 
of  the  Desert,  but  a  stranger  to  the  new  conflicts,  might  h^ye 
given  to  theological  studies,  by  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Montauban,  a  high  and  powerful  impulse.  He  was  a 
man  of  faith,  learning,  and  probity ;  with  all  these  titles,  he  de- 
serves a  conspicuous  place  in  this  history. 

M.  Daniel  Encontre  was  bom  at  Nisraes,  in  1762.  His  father, 
one  of  the  pastors  of  tlrfe  Desert,  was  able  to  give  to  his  educar 
tion  only  the  infrequent  leisure  hours  of  a  roaming  and  agitated 
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life.  But  the  yonng  man  accomplished  more  by  himself  than 
others  under  the  most  able  masters.  ^'  We  saw  in  him  the  phe- 
nomenon renewed,  which  was  formerly  admired  in  the  youth  of 
Pascal ;  unable  to  learn  mathematics,  he  divined  them.  Before 
the  age  of  nineteen,  without  books,  obliged  to  work  alone,  in 
secret,  by  stealth,  he  found  in  himself  such  power  of  genius,  that 
he  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  science,  the  object  of  his  won- 
derful ardor,  even  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  cultivated, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  ardor,  imder  the  eyes  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  fisither,  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages.  He  made  such  extraordinary  progress,  that 
these  languages,  and  especially  the  two  latter,  soon  became  as 
well  understood  and  as  familiar  as  his  mother-tongue.'^ ' 

He  finished  his  studies  in  the  Academies  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  and  showed  there  so  much  superiority,  that  his  fellow- 
students  compared  him  to  their  most  able  professors.  His  re- 
ligions convictions  expmenced  trouble  and  a^tations ;  but  he 
returned  to  the  fidth  after  the  vicissitudes  of  doubt,  and  stood 
firmer  after  the  storm. 

On  his  return  to  France,  M.  Encontre  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  flocks  of  the  Desert  He  had  little  religious  success,  for 
he  lacked  those  physical  qualifications  without  which  the  best 
discourses  are  not  relished  by  the  multitude.  His  stature  was 
small,  his  voice  shrill,  his  gestures  more  sprightly  than  imposing. 
A  loss  of  voice  released  him  from  the  pressure  of  conscience ; — 
he  descended  from  the  pulpit  of  tlie  temples,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Academy. 

The  revolution,  which  Overturned  every  thing,  fell  also  upon 
him.  He  sought  an  asylum  at  Montpellier.  "  He  was  reduced, 
to  get  his  bread,"  says  the  biographer  from  whom  we  have 

*  Arokivei  du  ChnaUamam*^  t.  III.  p.  40ft,  ot  seq. 
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quoted,  '^  to  give  lessons  to  the  master-masons  and  the  laborers  on 
the  cutting  of  stones.  He  who  had  been  worthy  to  teach  by  the 
aide  of  the  Lagranges,  the  Laharpes,  or  the  Fonrcroys,  still  es- 
teemed himself  happy  to  teach  peacefully  in  quarries.''  He 
never  forgot,  in  these  times  of  proscription,  that  he  was  a  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  celebrated 
baptisms  and  marriages,  gave  religious  instructions,  strength- 
ened the  piety  of  the  faithful  at  Montpellier  and  in  the  envi- 
rons. 

On  the  opening  of  the  central  schools,  he  presented  himself 
for  the  chair  of  belles-lettres.  Another  candidate,  fearing  the 
competition  of  M.  Encontre,  entreated  him  to  desist  The  latter 
presented  himself  immediately  for  the  chair  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  obtained  it.  Only  such  a  man  could  do  such  an  act. 
An  encyclopedical  mind,  equally  versed  in  literature,  the  scien- 
ces, and  theology,  he  was  fn  every  thing  original  and  profound. 
The  celebrated  Fourcroy  said  of  him  :  "  I  have  seen  in  France 
two  or  three  men  like  him  ;  I  have  found  no  one  who  was  his 
superior." 

Appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Montpellier,  he 
exercised  there  a  legitimate  ascendency,  and  enriched  with  many 
excellent  memoirs  the  collections  of  the  learned  societies.  A 
career  as  peaceful  as  honorable  was  opened  before  him,  when 
the  voice  of  the  Reformed  churches  called  him,  in  1814,  to  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  Montauban.  M.  Encontre  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  a  vocation  which  they  presented  to  him  under  the 
austere  image  of  duty,  and  expressed  only  the  fear  of  being 
unequal  to  his  new  task — modesty  which  could  be  compared 
only  with  his  genius. 

Arrived  at  Montauban,  where  the  two-fold  functions  of  pro- 
fessor and  dean  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  he  strengthened  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  by  the  solidity  of  his  learning,  the  extent 
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of  his  knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  his  character.  All  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  the  right  to  exact  much  from  others,  because 
he  was  still  more  exacting  from  himself. 

But  his  powers  were  soon  exhausted  bj  the  labors  of  his 
charge.  Suffering,  sick,  he  still  consecrated  to  it  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  was  just  expiring.  Finding  his  end  approach- 
ing, he  had  himself  carried  to  Montpellier,  where  reposed  the 
ashes  of  hid  first  wife  and  his  daughter,  and  died  there,  the  16th 
of  September,  1818.  "  There  was  but  one  voice  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France  on  the  irreparable  loss  it  had  sustain- 
ed," said  the  compiler  of  the  Archives  du  ChrisHanisme^  in  an- 
nouncing this  sad  event. 

In  some  pamphlets  which  obtained  a  legitimate  success,  M. 
Daniel  Encontre  gave  his  attention  to  philosophical  and  religious 
subjects.  His  letter  to  M.  Combe-d'Ounons,  on  Plato,  and  his 
dissertation  on  the  true  system  of  the  world  compared  with  the 
history  of  Moses,  prove  that  he  had  made  profound  researches  on 
the  questions  which,  in  all  ages,  have  most  interested  the  human 
mind. 

French  Protestantism,  in  the  mean  time,  attempted  to  found 
new  institutions.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
ty of  France  was  convoked  the  6th  of  December,  1819.  We 
borrow  from  the  discourse  of  the  president  the  following  lines, 
which  have  an  historical  value :  ''  In  accordance  with  our  stat- 
utes and  the  authorization  of  the  government,  the  Bible  Society 
of  Paris  is  composed  entirely  of  Protestants.  It  seems,  and  we 
should  not  complain  of  it,  that  the'  government  thus  invited  the 
Protestants  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  edify,  to  become 
more  exemplary,  by  meeting  together."  Such  was  really,  aftw 
the  main  motive  drawn  from  religious  faith,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  members  of  the  Biblical  institution  under  the  Ees- 

toration :  that  of  offering  to  the  Protestants  scattered  over  the 

38 
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fiiee  of  the  realm,  and  without  a  common  oi^ganization,  a  centre 
or  rallying^point,  a  standard  aromid  which  they  could,  if  needed, 
afford  mntoal  aid — a  great  advantage,  in  the  midst  of  the  inr 
trignes  and  encroachments  of  the  clerical  parly. 

Other  associations  were  snccessiydy  established :  the  JBoeiefy 
of  ReUgiaua  Tracts^  in  1821 ;  the  Bociety  qfEwmgdioaL  MU^ 
sians^  in  1822 ;  the  Society  for  the  Encawragemmt  of  Prinuury 
Inetrtiction  among  the  Protectants  ofJ^raMe^in  1829.  Each 
one  of  these  institutions  contributed  its  part  in  fortifying  and  ex- 
tending the  empire  of  Christian  piety. 

Among  the  men  who  brought  to  the  establishment  of  these  so- 
cieties as  much  intelligence  as  devotion,  we  should  name  one, 
who  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  great  void — ^the  Baron  Augnste 
de  Stael. 

Grandson  of  decker,  son  of  Madame  de  Stael,  brother  of 
Madame  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,  he  promised  to  become  to  the 
Protestant  churches  one  of  those  pious  laymen,  formerly  so  use- 
ful, in  whom  political  influence  and  the  Christian  life  were  united 
to  support  each  other.  They  loved,  in  noting  the  differences  of 
the  times,  talents,  and  affiiirs,  to  salute  him  in  advance  as  a  new 
Duplessis-Momay,  or  the  Wilberforce  of  the  French  Beformation. 

Bom  at  Coppet,  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  in  1790,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  venerable  pastor,  Cellerier,  his  first  religious  les- 
sons. "  We  doubt  not,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  M.  de  Stael 
owed  a  great  part  of  the  just  religious  ideas,  and  the  excellent 
sentiments  he  manifested  at  so  early  an  age,  to  his  relations  and 
his  intimacy  with  this  minister,  as  faithful  as  he  was  enlighten- 
ed. We  can  affirm,  that  the  pupil  guarded  with  care  the  most 
lively  and  the  most  tender  souvenir  of  his  conversations  with  his 
master." ' 

» Areh.  du  ChritL,  t  XI.  p.  241,  et  suiv.     Vide  another  notice  of  the  life  of  M.  de 
Stael,  in  front  of  his  (Suifrm  Piwrses^  pnbUahed  in  1829. 
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Tbe  part  which  he  took  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  So- 
dety  served  to  develop  his  pious  disposition.  Having  accepted 
the  task  of  compiling  the  reports  of  the  comn^ttee,  and  of  going 
fix)m  house  to  house  to  exhort  the  &ithful  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  he  learned  to  appreciate  bet- 
ter the  value  of  the  Holj  Books.  So  he  said,  in  occupying  him- 
self in  religious  labors,  he  had  received  more  from  them  than  he 
could  ever  give  back. 

In  a  journey  which  he  made  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
he  visited  Wilberforce  and  other  eminent  Ohristians,  whose 
words  and  examples  fortified  his  sentiments  of  piety.  The 
Letbres  su/r  VAngleterre^  which  he  published  in  1825,  give  only 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  observations  which  he  had  gathered  on 
this  subject ;  for  the  author  had  reserved  the  discussion  of  the 
religion  and  the  Christian  communions  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
volume  which  he  had  not  time  to  complete. 

M.  de  Stael  applied  his  zeal  and  his  efforts  to  several  works 
which  might  be  called  miscellaneous,  because,  while  founded  on 
the  Evangelical  Faith,  they  had  for  their  object  a  temporal  good* 
We  shall  cite,  among  others,  the  feunding  of  Savings  Banks,  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  people,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  thrilling  indignation  he  excited  in 
a  general  assembly  of  the  SodJUe  de  la  Morale  Chrttiefrme^  when 
he  showed  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in  the  trade.  It  did 
more.  ^  From  saloon  to  saloon,^  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
^'  from  bureau  to  bureau,  from  palace  to  palace,  we  saw  him 
displaying  these  disgraceful  proo&  of  the  most  atrodonS'Crudty 
and  cupidity.  He  biou^it  befcne  Uie  eyes  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  fiunily  these  machines,  invented  by  the 
genius  of  evil,  and  exjdained  to  them  their  bloo^  use.  He 
showed  them  to  Ihe  peen  in  the  ball  <tf  tbdr  sessioiis,  and  to  all 
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the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  public  meetings  of  benevolent 

societies We  can  affirm,  without  fear  of  saying  too  much, 

that  it  is  to  his  generous  efforts  we  owe  the  cessation  of  the  evil, 
and  the  change  which  has  manifested  itself  in  this  respect  in  the 
policy  of  the  govemment  and  in  acts  of  legislation." 

All  the  oppressed  had  the  same  rights  to  the  sympathy  of  M. 
de  Stael,  and  he  defended  in  the  Canton  of  Yaud  the  victims  of 
an  intolerant  law.  His  writings,  his  letters,  his  solicitations 
moved  all  upright  consciences,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  re- 
peal of  this  unjust  law,  he  mitigated  it  in  its  application. 

His  character,  was  a  rare  mixture  of  abcmdan  and  reserve, 
of  zeal  and  discretion.  His  integrity  was  so  great,  that  it  some- 
times restrained  him  from  going  even  to  the  limit  of  his  religious 
conviction,  from  fear  of  overstepping  it.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  difficult  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  public  business  and 
social  relations,  to  conform  his  life  entirely  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  "  This  want  of  harmony  in  his  conduct  was  for  him," 
says  the  editor  of  his  works,  "  an  insupportable  burden  under 
which  he  languished,  and  his  physiognomy  itself  bore  the  im- 
press of  it.  But  his  soul  was  gradually  calmed  by  the  Christian 
belief,  so  consoling,  and  at  the  same  time  so  pure,  which,  without 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  moral  standard  we  should 
attain,  teaches  us  to  contemplate  our  own  infirmities,  and  fasten 
ihem  upon  the  only  Holy  and  Just  Being  who  has  done  every 
thing  for  us." 

The  Baron  de  Stael  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Cappet,  the  17th 
of  November,  1827.    He  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  attention  and  the  labors  of  pious  men  were  directed,  also, 

> 

during  the  Restoration,  to  the  scattered  Protestants  who  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  faith  and  their  religious  habits,  by  living 
far  from  regular  pastoral  influence.  Among  these  new  evange- 
lists, the  greatest,  without  doubt,  was  F61ix  Neff,  bom  at  Geneva, 
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in  1798.  A  stranger  to  the  Protestant  churches  of  our  country 
by  his  birth,  he  belonged  to  them  by  his  missionary  labors ;  for 
it  was  in  Dauphiny,  especially,  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
Gospel,  and  they  sumamed  him,  with  justice,  the  Oberlin  of  the 
Higher  Alps. 

Neff  sought  not  for  glory,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
thought  of  a  celebrated  name  never  occurred  to  his  mind,  when 
he  went  to  explain  the  Bible  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  mount- 
aineers. Ko  name  of  the  French  Beformation,  however,  has 
gone  in  our  days  so  far.  Numerous  origmal  essays  and  a  multi- 
tude of  translations  have  been  published  on  his  life.  In  the 
distant  comers  of  Germany,  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Scotland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  and  the  Ohio,  the  name  of  F61ix 
Neff  is  pronounced,  and  thousands  of  voices  will  answer :  He 
was  a  great  servant  of  God. 

In  his  youth  he  read  Plutarch  and  Bousseau  continually ;  he 
studied  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  manliness  of  his  character,  as  well  as  by  the 
force  of  his  genius.  Enrolled  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  in 
the  artillery  of  Geneva,  he  gradually  approached  the  principles 
of  Christianity ;  but,  having  once  embraced  them,  he  held  them 
firmly.  He  abandoned  immediately  the  military  service,  and 
travelled  through  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  preaching  the 
Gospel  from  place  to  place.  Afterwards  he  went  into  the 
department  of  the  Isdre,  and  in  1828  turned  to  the  Higher 
Alps. 

There,  in  the  deep  gorges  and  on  the  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  exists  a  population  which  reaches  back,  it  is  said,  in 
their  symbols  and  worship,  to  the  first  Christians  of  Gaul.  They 
are  connected  not  only  with  the  disciples  of  Pierre  Waldo,  but 
with  the  apostleship  of  Ireneus,  the  second  bishop  of  Lyons. 

These  Christians  of  Dauphiny,  exposed  to  cruel  persecutions. 
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and  always  more  oppressed  as  the  power  of  Home  increased, 
took  refiige  from  rock  to  rock,  from  peak  to  peak,  to  the  last 
verge  where  men  can  breathe.  They  had  brought  with  them 
their  Bible,  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  firm  piety  which 
made  them  choose  the  most  frightful  torments  to  apostacy. 
When  the  Beformation  appeared,  they  hailed  it  as  a  sister  of 
their  ancient  communion,  and  united  with  the  churcheB  of 
Dauphiny  and  Provence. 

Neff  found  in  the  valleyp  of  Fressnidres  and  Queyras,  at 
Tridve,  at  Lacombe,  at  Dormilleuse,  hamlets  hanging  on  the 
aides  of  the  Alps,  the  wreck  of  this  loyal  race.  Without  schools, 
pastors,  or  regular  worship,  they  were  exposed  to  live  on  their 
pious  recollections,  rather  than  a  personal  and  living  faith. 
Neff  restored  it  to  them  with  the  help  of  Gkxl ;  and  a  missionary 
of  civilization  as  well  as  Christianity,  he  was  their  schoolmaster, 
agriculturist,  engineer,  surveyor,  the  first  in  the  labors  of  the 
fields,  the  last  at  the  house  of  prayer,  devoting  himself  entirdiy 
to  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  serve. 

Three  years  and  a  half  passed  in  these  miracles  of  fraternal 
love.  F^lix  Keff  sheltered  his  head  sometimes  under  one  hut, 
sometimes  under  another ;  he  never  lay  three  nights  successively 
in  the  same  bed.  His  parish  was  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
embraced  twelve  carmexea.  He  visited  them  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  in  snow  knee-deep,  making  long  windings  to  avoid  the 
glaciers,  eating  the  coarse  bread  of  th6  people,  preaching  in 
bams,  and  opening  schools  in  stables.  All  this  exalted  devotion 
was  not  fruitless.  The  mountaineers  of-  the  Alps  awoke  at  the 
voice  of  the  new  apostle.  ^^  The  rocks,  the  glaciers  themselves,^ 
wrote  he,  ^^  all  seemed  inspired,  and  smiled  upon  me ;  the  wild 
districts  became  pleasant  and  dear  to  me  the  moment  they  were 
peopled  by  brethren." 

But  his  health,  robust  as  he  was,  broke  down  under  the  bur- 
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den,  and  in  this  sublime  struggle  of  charity  with  physical  suffer- 
ing, his  body  gave  way.  F61ix  Keff  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Higher  Alps,  which  he  saw  no  more,  and  went  to  his  native  town 
to  die,  in  the  month  of  April,  1820. 

He  left  few  writings ;  some  fragments  of  sermons,  some  pious 
meditations,  and  letters  which  have  been  collected  and  published. 
He  was  more  a  man  of  action  than  of  study,  and  he  might  have 
addressed  to  religious  writers  the  words  of  a  great  man  of  antir 
quity  to  a  philosopher :  "  What  you  say,  I  do." 

Protestant  literature,  under  the  Bestoration,  is  rich  enough  in 
the  number  of  works,  but  poor  in  original  books  of  value.  We 
count  many  translations  and  reprints.  In  the  first  list,  English 
authors  figure  chiefly :  Bogue,  Chalmers,  Paiey,  Thomas  Scott, 
Erskine,  Milner,  Miss  Kennedy,  and  others.  In  the  second^ 
we  find  the  writings  of  Nardin,  Saurin,  Court,  Duplessis-Mor* 
nay,  Dumoulin,  Claude,  and  Drelincourt  The  Merrume  of  M. 
Alexandre  Vinet,  in  favor  of  liberty  of  worship,  the  Vue^  sur 
Is  Protestomtisme  en  Frcmce  of  M.  Samuel  Yincent,  and  the 
M%uee  des  Protestants  celehree^  a  publication  still  unfinished,  are 
distinguished  by  merit  superior  to  the  mass  of  books  of  this 
period,  which  are  now  forgotten. 


vn. 


The  Protestants  took  no  part  whatever,  as  such,  in  the  revolu« 
tion  of  1830 ;  but  they  rallied  around  it  with  joy,  because  it 
brought  them  new  pledges  of  security  for  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship.  We  have  seen  that  the  bickerings,  vexations, 
exclusions,  were  multiplied  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  X. ;  and  if  the  political  rights  secured  by  the  Charter 
had  been  suppressed  under  the  ordinances  of  July,  would  not 
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religious  liberty,  which  rested  on  the  same  foimdatioii,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  perils  f  Many  persons  believed  it ;  and, 
without  admitting  the  reports  circulated  among  the  popular 
masses  on  the  projected  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  it  is 
probable  that  their  situation  would  have  been  harder  still. 

This  explains  the  satisfaction  they  felt  at  the  news  of  the  victo- 
ry of  the  Three  Days.  But  this  contentment  was  calm,  reserved, 
without  the  least  thought  of  retaliation,  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  Churches  was  nowhere  disturbed  ex- 
cept at  Kismes,  where  it  seems  that  the  religious  communions 
must  always  feel  the  counter-action  of  political  events. 

The  Protestants  were  not  the  aggressors.  On  the  contrary,  an 
appeal  for  union  was  published,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  August,  with  the  approval  of  the  notables,  without  distinction 
of  worship,  and  the  pastors  went  from  family  to  family,  recom- 
mending everywhere  oblivion  of  the  outrages  of  1816.  Their 
voice  was  heard.  A  multitude  of  Protestant  laborers  went  to  the 
public  square,  uttering  words  of  reconciliation,  and  many  of  the 
Catholics  joined  them.  They  formed  a  procession  which  marched 
around  the  town,  exclaiming:  Vive  V union!  vi/oe  lapaix ! 

But  some  agitators  of  the  lowest  class,  partly  from  fanaticism, 
partly  from  the  reckoning  justice  might  demand  of  them,  per- 
haps, for  their  past  crimes,  returned  to  Nismes,  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, with  foreigners  suspected  of  having  sought  a  refuge  at 
Beaucaire,  and  their  presence  was  the  signal  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble collisions.  Happily,  a  few  companies  of  courageous  laborers 
came  down  from  the  Vaunage,  and  struck  the  rebels  with  awe. 
The  Catliolics  counted  two  killed  and  six  wounded ;  the  Protest- 
ants six  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  The  latter  had,  there- 
fore, offered  three  or  four  times  as  many  victims  as  they  had 
made :  the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  this  for  three  hun- 
dred years. 
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The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  revision  of  the  Charter,  sup- 
pressed Article  VI.,  on  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  resumed 
the  words  of  the  Concordate^  respecting  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  French.  There  was  a  greater  desire  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  Protestantism  than  to  public  opinion,  aroused  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  clerical  power.  M.  Dupin  spoke  very  clearly 
in  his  report  "  The  expressions  of  Article  VI.,"  said  he,  "  have 
awakened  alarming  pretensions  to  an  exclusive  domination,  as 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  religion  as  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  necessary,  in  a  three-fold  sense, 
to  efface  the  terms  which,  without  adding  any  tl^ng  to  the  sanc- 
tity and  reverence  of  religion,  had  become  the  source  of  many 
errors,  and  finally  caused  the  humiliation  of  the  elder  branch, 
and  brought  the  State  to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

Two  months  after,  as  procurator-general,  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  M.  Dupin,  who  afterwards  supported  very  different  max- 
ims, asserted  the  true  conditions  of  religious  liberty.  The  ques- 
tion always  was,  whether,  in  order  to  open  a  new  place  of  wor- 
ship to  form  regular  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  in  the  districts 
where  they  did  not  exist  before,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  pre- 
vious permission  of  the  government,  or  whether  a  simple  pre- 
vious declaration  was  sufficient.  It  was  the  great  question  of  the 
preverMve  or  the  repres9we  regime,  of  censorship  or  Uberty,  of 
arbitrary  intervention  of  power  in  religious  matters,  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  believers. 

M.  Dupin  declared  then,  in  the  affair  of  the  Protestants  of 
Levergies,  (and  his  words  are  still  worthy  of  citation):  "Who 
wishes  the  end,  wishes  the  means.  Wbat  service  will  a  pro- 
claimed liberty  be,  I  ask,  if  you  refuse  the  means  of  enjoying  it  ? 
It  will  be  a  license  for  the  exercise  of  worship,  and  it  will  be  at 
the  same  time  a  prohibition  of  its  exercise  anywhere  I  It  will  be 
an  intetdiction  of  its  exercise  in  the  streets  and  public  places : 
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this  would  cttibIi  other  worehipe.  And  whea  70a  ask  to  hold  seiv 
yices  in  any  edifice  whatever,  they  will  not  permit  youl  Would 
not  snch  a  liberty  be  a  mockery  I  And  wodd  not  the  obligation 
thna  imposed,  of  obtaining  a  permission  to  celebrate  its  worship, 
produce  the  same  result  as  the  previous  censorship,  applied  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press  f  ...  In  the  actual  state  of  our  constitu- 
tional legislation,' I  admit  the  right  of  the  administrative  aur 
thority  to  watch  over  the  exercises  of  religious  assemUies,  like 
every  other  gathering ;  the  right  of  trying  and  punishing  mis- 
demeanors,  growing  out  of  these  services,  and  consequently  the 
useleesness  of  a  previous  declaration  to  secure  surveillance.  But 
I  cannot  admit  either  the  peremptory  right  of  refusal,  or  the 
silence  equivalent  to  it,  as  a  means  of  preventing  citizens  from 
celebrating  their  worship  in  full  liberty.  This  liberty  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  previous  authorization ;  it  is  subordinated  to  a  given  per- 
mission no  more  for  those  who  are  not  Catholics  than  for  those 
who  are."    (October,  1880.) 

The  external  condition  of  the  French  Beformation  appeared 
then  more  favorable  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  we  find  in  the 
Protestant  journals  of  1830  the  expression  of  their  hopes.  There 
will  be  no  more  inequality,  direct  or  indirect,  between  the  two 
communions,  nor  obstacles  of  any  kind  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Beformed  fiiith  1  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  going  to 
solicit  for  ecclesiastical  affitirs  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  prefect 
snared  by  the  priests,  or  in  the  bureau  of  a  minister  governed 
by  political  calculations  I  The  ill-will  of  a  mayor  or  a  procurar 
>tor  of  the  king  could  no  longer  suffice  to  dissolve  reli^ous  as- 
semblies, and  courts  could  no  more  punish  as  crimes  the  prayers 
of  a  few  peaceable  men  who  dared  to  assemble  in  a  greats 
niunber  than  twenty.  But  we  shall  see  how  soon  these  hopes 
were  disappointed. 

Many  Protestants  thought  the  occasion  propitious  for  demand- 
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ing  a  change  of  the  law  of  the  18th  QerminaL  It  seemed  to 
ibem  that  a  government  derived  from  the  triumph  of  liberal 
ideas  could  not,  without  contradicting  itself,  preserve  a  law  which 
had  been  inspired  by  an  excessive  reaction  against  all  liberty. 
Bedamations,  petitions,,  were  addressed  to  this  effect  to  the 
ministers  of  Louis-Philippe,  but  they  were  set  aside.  K  the 
popular  origin  of  the  government  was  a  meaps  of  liberty,  it  was 
also  an  impediment  to  it.  The  new  power,  feeling  itself  weak 
and  vacillating,  did  not  wish  to  augment  the  difficulties  of  its 
position  by  touching  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  it  adopted  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  these  matters,  not  to  change  any  thing  except 
in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Perhaps,  if  the  question  had  concerned  Protestantism  alone, 
it  would  have  been  more  easily  managed.  To  give  better  laws 
to  so  small  a  minority — ^this  could  raise  no  stonn.  But  behind 
the  Protestant  oonmiunion  was  the  Oatholic,  with  a  discontented 
deigy,  secretly  hostile,  and  who  complained  of  the  organic  arti<« 
des  still  m(»re  than  the  consistoriee.  If  they  granted  something 
to  the  one,  how  refuse  every  thing  to  the  others  ?  And  was  it 
prudent  to  increase  the  agitations  of  the  State  by  those  of  the 
Church? 

The  government  refused,  ther^ore,  to  make  the  least  change 
in  the  law.  Another  question  was  then  proposed*  C!ould  they 
not,  in  maintaining  entire  the  organic  articles,  apply  more  lib- 
eral constructions,  and  give  to  Protestantism  a  position  less  de- 
pendent? The  intervention  of  legislative  bodies  was  no  longer 
necessary ;  the  discussion  on  this  matter  was  held  with  closed 
doors ;  every  thing  could  have  been  arranged  between  the  consis- 
tories and  the  minister  of  public  worship,  and  a  simple  royal  ordi- 
nance would  have  sufficed.  Several  consistories  insisted  upon  this 
point ;  some  pastoral  ccmferences  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Beformed  churches ;  the  government  itself 
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appointed  a  commission  charged  with  preparing  a  plan  of  ordi* 
nance,  and  it  was  hoped  that  some  reforms  would  result  from  all 
this  labor. 

But  the  hopeful  were  deceived.  The  new  r^ulation  prepared 
by  this  commission,  instead  of  granting  a  larger  share  of  liberty, 
seemed  to  restrain  it  within  still  narrower  limits,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship,  having  consulted  the  consistories  on  his 
project,  met  a  strong  and  almost  imiversal  opposition.  The  gov- 
ernment did  no  more,  and  the  regime  of  1802  was  maintained 
entire. 

However,  the  situation  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  respect 
to  pecuniary  affairs  was  not  only  not  impaired,  but  materially 
improved ;  and  this  was  the  result  of  the  natural  genius  of  the 
middle  class,  who  now  controlled  public  affairs.  Increase  of  sal- 
aries for  the  majority  of  the  pastors,  the  establishment  of  new 
places,  liberality  of  appropriation  for  the  building  of  temples 
and  the  opening  of  schools ; — all  this  should  be  mentioned  with 
a  just  gratitude.  What  money  could  accomplish  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  religious  communion,  they  did  not  refuse. 

We  should  add,  to  the  honor  of  the  government  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  that  it  never  sought  to  meddle  with  the  internal  ques- 
tions of  the  churches,  when  its  intervention  was  not  requested 
by  the  churches  themselves.  K  it  pronounced  the  dismissal  of  a 
few  pastors,  and  did  other  acts  which  should  not  depend  upon 
the  decision  of  the  civil  power,  it  was  against  its  will,  and  after 
long  delays.  Protestantism  might  have  been  much  freer  by  it- 
self, if  it  had  seriously  desired  to  seize  on  liberty. 

But  beyond  the  official  precincts,  barriers  and  impediments 
were  soon  raised,  as  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X^;  sometimes, 
even,  they  appeared  to  go  further,  and  scarcely  one  trial  on  ac- 
count of  religion  was  decided  which  did  not  give  rise  to  a  new 
one.    We  must  enter  here  into  some  explanations. 
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After  the  revolution  of  July,  the  most  zealous  of  the  Protest- 
ants thought  the  moment  had  come  to  increase  their  efforts  at 
proselytism.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  liberty  and  equality 
only  of  worship,  it  was  their  right ;  and  from  that  of  their  per- 
sonal convictions,  it  was  their  duty.  When  proselytism  employs 
only  pacific  means,  and  those  authorized  by  common  morality,  it 
belongs  legitimately  to  no  human  power  to  interdict  it. 

Circumstances  appeared  favorable.  Public  opinion  was  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  the  clerical  party ;  it  accused  it  of  having 
warped  the  conscience  of  an  old  king,  to  make  him  violate  his 
oath  and  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  Everywhere 
outward  signs  of  Catholicism  fell  before  the  popular  outcry ; 
the  churches  were  deserted,  and  the  priests  felt  so  keenly  their 
unpopularity,  that  for  several  years  they  kept  out  of  sight,  show- 
ing themselves  only  when  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to  it, 
raising  no  dispute,  saying  not  a  word,  demanding  nothing  more 
than  to  be  forgotten  at  the  foot  of  their  altars. 

This  was  not  all.  Philosophical  systems,  social  theories,  were 
presented  boldly  in  the  country,  under  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 
gion, and  were  proclaimed  with  edat.  Saint  Simonism,  among 
others,  had  its  journals,  its  public  assemblies,  its  worship,  its 
hierarchy,  its  missionaries,  its  propaganda.  We  notice  the  fact, 
without  contesting  the  right.  The  SairU-Simoniana  had  to  be 
as  free  as  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  gain  proselytes  by  persua- 
sion. 

But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  fervent  Protestants  did  not 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  temples,  while  doctrines,  anti-Chris- 
tian and  corrupting  in  their  eyes,  were  propagated  in  open  day. 
Conscience  imposed  on  them  as  a  holy  obligation,  to  appeal  at 
once  to  the  deserters  of  the  Catholic  Church,  an  immense  multi- 
tude, who  were  fluctuating,  without  spiritual  guides ;  and  to  the 
disciples  of  the  schools,  who  appeared  to  them  to  have  only  the 
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vain  show  of  a  religion.  It  was  not  so  much  a  tlK)iight  of  ag- 
gression against  Catholicism,  as  an  evidence  of  sympa&j  for 
souls  which  had  no  longer  religions  belie&  of  anj  kind. 

Thej  proposed  to  themselves  still  another  end,  secondaiy  in 
respect  to  religious  conscience,  but  still  important :  it  was,  to 
strengthen  social  order,  threatened  by  political  revolutions.  These 
Protestants  thought  that  a  vague  spiritualism  could  not  give  a 
free  people  that  morality  which  is  necessary  to  sustaixi  the  great 
structure  of  laws,  and  that  they  must  have  a  positive  and  strong 
jGsdth,  the  faith  with  which  they  felt  themselves  inspired. 

Hence,  from  a  part  of  French  Protestantism  arose  a  series  of  pub- 
lications, associations,  Christian  institutions,  in  the  general  sense 
of  this  word.  A  journal  which  unfurled  only  the  banner  of  the 
Gospel,  the  8emeu/r^  appeared  in  the  month  of  September,  1831. 
Chapels,  not  salaried  by  the  State,  were  opened  about  the  same 
time,  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  In  1833,  was  established  a  Societe 
EvangeUque^  with  the  design  of  proclaiming  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, what  it  considered  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 
We  might  mention  other  associations  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit 

The  beginnings  of  these  labors  were  not  opposed.  But  the 
Catholic  clergy  having  gradually  recovered  some  power,  the 
government  thought  it  proper  to  conciliate  them,  and  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  by  favors  of  a  different  kind  from  the  establish- 
ment of  1830.  We  will  not  inquire  whether  the  government  of 
Louis-Philippe  gained  more  by  it  than  it  lost  What  we  have 
to  say  is,  that  it  restricted  the  work  of  evangelical  proselytism 
in  proportion  as  its  relations  were  more  or  less  intimate  with  the 
clerical  body.  It  would  have  been  supposed,  in  considering 
certain  acts  and  trials,  that  something  analogous  to  what  was 
seen  in  ancient  times  was  enacted.  All  historians  have  remarked 
that  Henry  lY.,  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and  Louis  XIY., 
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when  he  had  his  difficoltieB  with  the  Kolj  See,  redoabled  their 
severity  against  the  Protestants,  because  they  wanted  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  siispici<m  ol  heresy.  The  .same  cause,  all 
things  considered,  with  the  wide  diversity  ci  the  periods,  "pto- 
duced  like  results  mider  the  r^gn  of  Lonis-Philippe.  lliis 
prince  had  the  sospidcai  of  the  priesiB  to  overcome,  their  sym- 
pathies to  win,  and  leared  in  one  sense,  more  than  Charles  X.,  to 
leave  the  field  open  to  the  Protestants,  becanse  the  clergy  would 
have  been  more  prompt  in  accosing  him  of  connivance  witii 
them.  The  marriage  of  the  heir  of  the  crown  with  a  Protest- 
ant princess,  (the  great^grand-dau^ter,  it  is  said,  of  Admiral 
Coligny,)  fiu*  from  ameliorating  this  state  of  things,  made  it 
worse. 

Thej  not  only,  as  under  the  Beetoratioii,  broogfat  soits  against 
those  who  opened  new  places  of  worship,  and  invoked  against 
them  the  restrictive  articles  of  the  penal  code,  and  applied  to 
them  the  penalties  of  the  law  of  1834  on  associations,  although 
the  minister  of  justice  and  of  public  worship  had  solemnly  prom- 
ised the  Chambers  never  to  proceed  against  the  religious  com- 
munions, but  even  the  right  of  controversy,  which  was  practised 
under  the  regime  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  put  in  question ; 
and  there  was  likewise  a  judgment  of  the  prefect,  who  pretended 
to  determine,  as  in  the  times  of  Charles  IX.  and  Qatheiine  de 
Medici,  the  number  of  persons  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
Protestant  worship.  Still  more.  Protestantism,  legally  consti- 
tuted, was  forced  to  sustain  struggles  to  preserve  the  right  of 
visiting  its  own  members  in  the  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
public  establishments ;  and  they  sometimes  went  so  fiu*  as  to 
impose  arbitrary  limits  to  the  preaching  among  the  scattered 
Protestants. 

lliese  unjust  proceedings,  which  should  be  attributed  especial- 
ly to  the  lower  and  ignorant  functicmaries,  provoked  energetic 
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protestations.  A  society  was  formed  to  defied,  under  the  name 
of  the  general  interests  of  French  Protestantism,  liberty  and 
equality  of  religion.  All  the  pastors  of  Paris,  without  exception, 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power.  The  national 
tribunal  resounded  with  these  grievances.  Eminent  men  of  the 
Beformed  communion,  MM.  Pelet  de  la  Loz^re,  Francis  Deles- 
sert,  and  Ag6nor  de  Gasparin,  were  their  interpreters ;  the  oppo- 
sition supported  them,  and  the  minister  promised  to  render  more 
complete  justice  to  the  Protestants. 

He  kept  his  word  in  some  respects.  Legal  Protestantism 
could  accomplish  its  jpission  among  its  adherents ;  but  evangelical 
Protestantism  encountered  serious  obstacles  at  almost  every  step, 
till  the  downfall  of  royalty  in  1830.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  declare 
that  not  a  single  government  in  France,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  origin,  has  yet  been  known  to  practise  religious  liberty  in  all 
its  extent.  There  is  among  us  liberty  to  be  an  infidel ;  but  we 
are  not  fully  free  to  proclaim  our  faith  and  celebrate  our  worship 
according  to  our  own  conscience. 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  government,  the  Be- 
formed doctrine  gained  ground  in  various  places.  A  certain 
number  of  Catholics,  and  even  some  priests,  embraced  Protest- 
antism. New  churches  were  added  to  the  old,  some  attaching 
themselves  to  the  established  organization,  others  preserving  an 
independent  position.  But  we  should  not  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  success.  Political  passions  and  material  interests 
seem  to  absorb  in  our  days  the  vital  energies  of  the  people ;  and 
most  of  the  French,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  too  little  faith 
to  change  their  religion. 

The  attempts  at  proselytism  made  on  both  sides  would  natu- 
rally augment  the  ardor  of  controversy.  It  was,  in  fact,  kept 
up  without  relaxation ;  and  we  might  cite,  from  1830  to  1848,  a 
long  list  of  writings  upon  matters  debated  between  the  two  com- 
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munions.  Some  of  these  publications  are  presented  in  popular 
style,  which  have  gained  for  them  numerous  readers. 

At  the  same  period  we  find  from  time  to  time  examples  of  odi- 
ous intolerance ;  but  these  were  only  private  and  isolated  acts. 
There  were  abductions  of  young  girls,  refusals  of  burial  in  the 
parish  cemeteries,  profanations  of  tombs,  sequestrations  of  the 
sick,  outrages  against  several  agents  of  the  evangelical  societies. 
The  hand  of  the  priests  and  the  nuns  were  often  suspected  in 
them,  and  in  certain  cases  clear  evidence  of  it  was  discovered. 
The  responsibility  of  these  acts  should  fall  only  on  a  few 
ignorant  and  fanatical  individuals.  The  best  portion  of  the 
Catholics  were  indignant,  and  the  judiciary  or  administrative 
authority,  while  meriting  the  reproach  of  seeking  out  and 
punishing  with  too  much  leniency  the  true  culprits,  protected 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  were  troubled 

by  an  affair  which  agitated  many  Protestants  of  France,  although 

it  was  connected  only  indirectly  with  their  relations  to  the  State. 

The  armed   invasion  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  revealed  to  the 

world  the  extreme  complaisance  of  the  government  towards  the 

clerical  party,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  subordinating 

to  the  maxims  of  the  Eoman  Church  the  policy  of  the  temporal 

power.    This  attack  upon  the  right  of  nations  well-nigh  broke 

the  alliance  with  England,  compromised  the  name  of  France 

before  all  civilized  nations,  sensibly  increased  the  forces  of  the 

opposition,  and  threw  the  ministry  Into  embarrassments  from 

which  it  never  completely  recovered.    So  grand  and  so  hard  a 

lesson  should  not  be  lost. 

39 
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The  internal  state  of  Protestantism  under  the  royalty  of  Jnly, 
will  one  day  fiimish  the  historian  with  abundant  subjects  for 
research  and  reflection. 

Two  questions,  in  which,  on  close  examination,  all  others  are 
included,  were  particularly  discussed : — ^the  question  of  the  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  and  that  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Should  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  have  a  written  and 
obligatory  confession  on  the  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith  ?  Or 
should  they  only  make  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  belief  and  in- 
struction ?  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  would  be 
soon  decided,  since  French  Protestantism  existed  under  the 
r6gime  of  a  dogmatic  formulary  from  the  year  1559  to  1802. 
But  this  fact,  important  as  it  was,  could  resolve  nothing;  for 
the  Reformation  did  not  declare  itself  immutable,  and  reserved 
the  perpetual  right  of  changing  its  mode  of  organization,  on  the 
single  condition  of  recognizing  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

A  violent  and  often  recurring  controversy  therefore  followed. 
This  polemic  had  begun  before  1830;  it  was  renewed  under 
Louis-Philippe,  and  is  not  yet  terminated.  Partisans  and  adver- 
saries of  the  confessions  of  faith  both  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible ;  but  the  one  party  regarded,  above  all,  unity  of  doc- 
trine, the  other  the  right  of  examination  and  liberty.  The  first 
do  not  comprehend  how  there  can  be  a  Church  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  when  the  pulpit  is  open  for  contradictory 
teachings ;  tlie  second  do  not  comprehend  how  Protestantism  can 
be  subjected  to  a  rule  which  does  not  allow  every  man  to  form 
his  belief  for  himself,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 
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Perhaps,  if  we  descended  to  the  arena  of  controversy,  we 
idionid  acknowledge  that  these  differences  of  opinions  consist 
more  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  than  of  confess- 
ing it  The  defenders  of  prescribed  symbols  see  the  essential 
points  where  their  adversaries  discover  only  empty  shadows,  and 
that  which  is  the  whole  of  Christianity  to  the  one,  is  to  the  others 
only  an  individual  and  fallible  interpretation. 

Two  men  who  have  put  forth  a  legitimate  influence,  MM.  Stap- 
fer  and  Samuel  Vincent,  have  advocated,  in  this  controversy,  two 
opposite  opinions. 

M.  Philippe-Albert  Stapfer,  bom  at  B6am,  had  become  a 
French  citizen,  by  a  long  sojourn  in  our  country,  and  by  his 
constant  sympathies  for  the  Protestants  of  France.  He  brought 
them  what  they  had  too  much  wanted,  since  the  seventeenth 
century :  theological  knowledge,  enriched  from  the  best  sources 
of  Christian  antiquity  and  the  Reformation. 

A  portion  of  his  life  was  employed  in  important  political  and 
diplomatic  affairs.  Appointed  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
worship  in  his  native  country,  at  the  period  when  the  Directory 
had  constituted  Switzerland  one  Republic,  M.  Stapfer  displayed 
a  great  zeal  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  and 
a  generous  courage  against  the  domination  of  foreigners.  Called 
afterwards  to  fill  the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  Bona- 
parte, he  defended,  as  long  as  he  could,  and  with  a  noble  firm- 
ness, the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  Cantons  against  the  in- 
creasing encroachments  of  the  conqueror  of  Marengo. 

These  laborious  negotiations  did  not  prevent  him  from  devot- 
ing much  time  to  study.  He  kept  an  attentive  eye  on  Germany ; 
learned  in  its  theology,  in  its  philosophy,  in  all  its  scientific 
movements,  and,  till  his  last  days,  considered  it  a  duty  to  keep 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 

Eminent  for  his  learning,  M.  Stapfer  was  not  less  so  for  his 
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fiuth.  These  two  grand  qualifications  of  a  moral  being  combined 
harmoniously  in  this  superior  intellect  IJnfortunatelj,  he  has 
written  little ;  his  feeble  health  did  not  permit  him  long  to  hold 
the  pen.  A  few  essays  and  discourses  form  the  greatest  part  of 
his  works.  They  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes,  with  a 
biographical  notice  by  M.  Vinet — an  introduction  impressed 
with  respectful  affection  and  rare  discernment. 

M.  Stapfer  devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  the  labors  of  the 
principal  associations  of  Protestantism.  He  exercised  in  this 
field  great  moral  influence.  His  correct  judgment,  his  elevated 
views,  his  benevolent  character,  his  firmness  in  trying  occasions, 
the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments  and  intentions,  all  gave  to  his 
opinions  an  authority  to  which  it  was  honorable  to  yield.  This 
fiuthful  servant  of  the  Gospel  died  the  27th  of  March,  1840: 

M.  Samuel  Vincent,  born  at  Nismes,  in  1787,  was  son  and 
grandson  of  pastors  of  the  Desert.  He  had  drawn  from  paternal 
lessons  a  deep  attachment  for  the  Keformed  communion,  hal- 
lowed by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  and  which  had  breasted 
itself  against  so  many  storms.  Other  opinions  than  those  of  the 
learned  pastor  might  be  entertained  on  some  articles  of  doctrine 
and  discipline ;  but  no  one  could  doubt  his  firm  and  unwavering 
desire  of  collecting  the  scattered  members  of  the  great  body  of 
the  French  Reformation,  and  of  unfolding,  under  the  benedic- 
tion from  on  high,  new  germs  of  life.  M.  Vincent  faithfully 
reflected  the  physiognomy,  the  tendencies,  the  character  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  South,  who  showed  so  much  fidelity  and  hero- 
ism in  the  days  of  persecution,  and  who  distinguished  themselves 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  Protestants  of 
the  North. 

After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  he  waa 
called,  in  1810,  to  serve,  like  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  the 
Keformed  Church  of  Kismes.    He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
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variety  of  his  learning,  the  blandness  of  his  private  relations,  and 
his  zeal  in  reviving  around  him  a  spirit  of  activity.  He  was  a 
man  of  meditation  and  impulse,  always  ready  to  spread,  munifi- 
cently, the  useful  ideas  he  had  gathered,  and  who  cheerftdly 
gave  to  others  the  honors  of  leading  the  way  where  he  had 
pointed. 

From  1820  to  1824,  he  published,  under  the  form  of  a  periodi- 
cal, a  collection  of  Melar^es  de  religion^  de  morale  et  de  critique 
sacree^  designed  especially  to  initiate  the  French  pastors  into  the 
progress  of  German  Theology  during  the  past  eighty  years. 
The  task  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  was  obliged,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  create  his  public,  before  he  could  instruct  them,  and 
M.  Samuel  Vincent  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  himself  that 
it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  inspire  the  taste  for  knowledge 
than  to  communicate  knowledge  itseli* 

When  M.  de  Lamennais  attacked  Protestantism  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  genius,  the  pastor  of  Nismes  replied  to  him 
by  his  Ohservationa  8W  la  vaie  d^autorite  appliquee  a  la  religion. 
A  less  able  writer  than  his  illustrious  adversary,  he  sustained  a 
better  cause,  and  defended  it  by  more  solid  ailments.  We 
regret  that  M.  de  Lamennais  has  assumed  so  haughty  a  tone  in 
his  reply,  forgetting  too  much  that,  in  such  a  debate,  the  vic- 
tory is  gained  not  by  boldness  of  language,  but  by  valid  argu- 
ments. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  the  Vuea  8ur  le  Pro- 
testa/ntisme  en  France^  a  work  in  which  M.  Vincent  has  brought 
out  his  reflections  upon  the  principal  questions  of  doctrine  and 
church  organization.  This  work  bears  the  stamp  of  an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  intelligence,  and  yet  the  author  appears  not  to 
have  given  to  it  the  full  measure  of  his  power ; — ^it  is  the  first 
genn  of  a  great  mind  and  a  generous  heart. 

M.  Vincent  died  the  10th  of  July,  1837,  and  the  Catholics 
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united  with  the  Protestants  in  accompanying  to  liis  final  rest- 
ing-place  a  man  who  had  honored  both  Protestantism  and  hk 
country. 

The  second  question  agitated  among  the  Protestants  after 
1830  concerned,  as  we  have  said,  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  revolution  of  1789  made  a  distinction  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  power.  It  confined  the  priest  in  his 
proper  sphere,  the  magistrate  in  his,  and  separated  the  citizen 
from  the  believer.  But  was  this  enough?  Should  the  State 
longer  consider  the  Church  or  the  churches  any  thing  but  pri- 
vate societies,  free  institutions,  which  live  under  the.  common 
right  of  protection,  conforming  themselves  to  general  law,  and 
receiving  no  salary  for  their  ministers  ?  Or,  again,  should  it 
treat  with  these  institutions,  confer  upon  them,  by  its  alliance 
and  oflScial  character,  and  place  them,  relatively  to  other  asso- 
ciations, in  a  privileged  position  ? 

It  is  a  great  question  :  it  concerns  the  interests  of  government 
and  religion,  and  its  solution  involves  their  gravest  problems. 
We  understand  how  men  equally  enlightened,  sincere,  and  pi- 
ous, may  adopt  in  this  controversy  different  opinions.  Catholi- 
cism has  taken  an  interest  in  it  as  well  as  Protestantism.  MM. 
do  Lamennais  and  de  Lamartine  have  declared  themselves  for 
the  complete  separation  of  the  two  powers.  The  same  policy 
has  been  advocated  in  the  Protestant  communion  by  a  thinker 
of  the  first  order,  whose  name  merits  a  place  with  the  greatest — 
M.  Vinet.  Although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  French  Infor- 
mation, either  by  his  birth,  adoption,  or  residence,  he  wrote 
for  it,  influenced  it,  and  a  few  lines  about  him  will  not  here 
be  out  of  place. 

M.  Alexandre  Vinet  was  bom  in  a  village  of  the  Canton 
Yaud.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Lausanne,  and,  while  still 
young,  filled  the  chair  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
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It  was  a  fortunate  situation  for  such  a  mind ;  for,  placed  on 
the  frontier  of  the  two  principal  civilizations  of  the  Continent, 
he  could  borrow  from  both  their  best  qualities,  impressing  upon 
it  all  the  seal  of  that  manly  independence  which  is  felt  instinct- 
ively in  the  most  ancient  republic  of  Europe.  He  borrowed  sci- 
ence from  Germany,  clearness  of  judgment  and  of  language 
from  France,  the  sentiment  of  liberty  from  his  own  country,  the 
faith  which  purifies  and  rectifies  all,  from  the  Glospel,  and  from 
these  different  elements  his  eminently  original  genius  formed  a 
harmonious  whole,  which  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

As  a  refined  scholar,  few  writers  of  our  time  have  equalled 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  him,  at  least  in  the  essential  qual- 
ifications of  criticism.  He  was  more  fond  of  discovering  and 
pointing  out  the  beauties  of  literary  works  than  their  defects, 
and  we  are  surprised  at  the  eulogiums  with  which  he  some- 
times extolled  indifferent  writings.  It  was  because  he  was 
naturally  pleased  with  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  be- 
cause, whenever  he  met  the  faintest  image  of  it,  he  made  it 
resplendent  by  the  contact  of  his  own  genius.  M.  Vinet 
praised  in  others,  unconsciously,  the  qualifications  he  had  him- 
self inspired. 

His  style  has  been  appreciated  in  these  terms  by  M.  Sainto- 
Beuve,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  such  matters :  "  He 
has  an  originality  which  reproduces  and  condenses  happily  the 
qualities  of  French  Switzerland ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  has  a 
language,  in  general  excellent,  Attic  in  its  manner,  and  which 

bears  the  perfume  of  our  sweetest  flowers If  I  dared  to 

express  all  I  thought,  I  should  say  that,  after  M.  Dannon  of  the 
ancient  school,  after  M.  Villeihain  for  the  more  recent,  he  is,  in 
my  judgment,  of  all  the  French  writers,  the  one  who  has  most 
closely  analyzed  his  models,  dissected  and  unmasked  the  language, 
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discovered  its  limits  and  its  centre,  and  indicated  its  TariaUe 
and  genuine  acceptations.^ ' 

As  a  preacher,  he  brake  away  firom  old  forms  of  sermonizing, 
and  approached  the  hearer  of  the  nineteenth  centnrr  without 
leaving,  for  a  single  instant,  the  ground  of  ChristianitT ;  or, 
rather,  he  better  preserved  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  Gospel, 
by  making  just  concessions  on  minor  points.  ^'  There  was  in  his 
discourses,^  says  a  writer,  ^  an  earnestness  and  power  peculiar 

to  himself. He  endeavored  in  the  beginning  to  refrain 

himself,  but  his  tone  soon  rose :  his  woids  flowed  more  rapidly ; 
every  accent  of  his  musical  and  vibrating  voice  spread  the  emo- 
tion with  which  he  flowed,  and  the  care  he  took  to  cc»nceal  him- 
self,  to  hide  behind  the  truths  he  announced,  gave  a  better  ex- 
pression to  his  genius,  so  pure,  so  true,  so  original.''  * 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  of  Pascal's  school  in  penetration  and 
depth  of  thought,  and  of  Fenelon's  in  the  mildness  and  native 
candor  of  his  faith.  But  one  of  his  characteristics  surpassed 
even  his  piety  and  genius — it  was  his  humility.  How  oonld  a 
man  who  so  well  discerned  the  qualities  of  others^  be  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  his  own  I  It  was  because  he  judged  otheis 
with  his  heart,  and  judge«i  himself  with  his  conscience-  For 
them  he  had  the  kindness  of  charitv,  and  for  himself  all  the  se- 
Terity  of  i^erfection. 

The  4th  of  May,  ISiT,  M.  Alexandre  Yinet  gave  up  his  soul 
Id  God.  He  left  many  disciples,  but  he  has  yet  had  not  a  single 
6ncc6Bs«>r. 

The  Prc»tostant  press*  under  the  reign  of  Louis-Phiiippe,  was 
enriched  with  a  few  works  of  real  merit.  The  HisM»rv  of  the 
Beforrnarivn  Las  been  treated  with  remarkable  talenL    The  pal- 
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pit  has  counted  a  few  good  models.  Periodical  literature  has 
not  been  entirely  without  value ;  and  if  France  has  paid  little 
attention  to  these  works,  the  fault  is  less,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Protestant  preachers  and  writers,  than  to  the  hereditary 
prejudices  which  still  weigh  heavily  upon  Protestantism  itself  in 
our  country. 

Several  benevolent  institutions  were  established  in  this  period, 
and  sustained  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Orphans  of  both 
sexes,  old  men,  the  sick,  children  deprived  of  instruction,  those 
whom  justice  was  obliged  to  condemn,  and  other  unfortunate 
persons,  were  the  objects  of  active  and  liberal  solicitude,  and 
gave  proof  of  Protestant  charity,  which  is  traduced  only  by  men 
who  do  not  know  it. 

The  religious  societies,  properly  so  called,  pursued  their  labors, 
and  found  their  contributions  increasing. 

The  Bible,  disseminated  by  the  hand  of  colporteurs,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Reformation,  spread  light  and  life  afar. 
The  scattered  Protesta-nts  were  summoned,  assembled,  and  in- 
structed. The  Evangelical  Society  augmented  from  year  to  year 
the  number  of  its  agents.  The  Society  of  Missions  sent  to  the 
south  of  Africa  zealous  servants  of  the  Gospel,  who  bore  to 
savage  hordes,  with  all  the  hopes  of  Christian  faith,  the  most 
useful  arts  of  civilized  nations. 

Among  those  who  showed  the  most  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  was  one  whose  name  should  not  be 
forgotten — ^that  of  Admiral  Ver-Huell. 

Bom  in  Holland,  he  had  become  a  Frenchman  by  his  great 
military  services,  and  by  letters  of  naturalization,  which  were 
their  recompense.  At  the  camp  of  Boulogne  he  had  been 
charged  with  the  organization  of  the  Batavian  flotilla,  and  in 
several  engagements  gave  brilliant  proofs  of*  coolness,  intelli- 
gence, and  bravery.    He  carried  an  army  through  an  English 
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fleet  which  poured  into  his  squadron  the  fire  of  nine  hundred 
guns.  This  heroic  exploit  filled  the  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  who  lined  the  borders  of  the  ocean  with  enthusiasm. 

Napoleon  felt  the  highest  esteem  for  Admiral  Yer-Huell,  and 
it  was  to  his  care  he  desired  to  intrust,  after  the  disastrous  day 
of  Waterloo,  his  person  and  his  fortune  to  be  carried  to  America. 
It  was  refused  to  him  under  frivolous  pretexts.  ^^  If  this  mission 
had  been  confided  to  Yer-Huell,  as  they  had  promised  me,"  said 
the  prisoner  of  St  Helena, ''  it  is  probable  that  he  would  hare 
succeeded." 

The  Admiral  Ver-Huell  was  appointed  minister  of  State,  am- 
bassador, peer  of  France ;  but  let  us  leave  his  political  life ; — ^the 
religious  side  of  his  character  is  the  only  part  which  belongs  to 
this  history.  The  veteran  sailor  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  all  the  religious  societies ;  he  assisted  them  with 
his  purse,  his  example,  and  the  influence  of  his  name.  He 
loved  especially,  as  his  own  children,  the  scholars  of  the  House 
of  Missions,  and  followed  them  with  a  paternal  love  in  their 
distant  and  perilous  apostleship. 

President  of  the  Society  of  Missions,  the  anniversary  of  the 
general  assemblies  was  a  fete-day  for  him.  "  What  a  pure  and 
simple  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes,"  says  a  writer  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  "  when  the  deputies  of  the  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, or  some  friend  of  the  missions,  assured  the  committee  of 
his  sympathy  for  the  work,  and  addressed  him  Christian  con- 
gratulations I  How  very  true  and  profoundly  felt  was  the  dis- 
course he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  I  Eighteen  times  in  twenty-three  years  he  occupied  the 
president's  chair  at  the  general  assembly,  and  each  time  he  read 
on  the  occasion  a  discourse  which  bore  the  impress  of  his  pious 
heart  and  his  energetic  soul 

^'  When  a  friend  entered  his  house,  his  countenance,  which 
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we  have  never  seen  covered  with  clouds,  suddenly  grew  bright. 
His  look  became  animated,  his  voice  took  an  accent  of  peculiar 
mildness ;  there  was  in  the  demonstrations  of  his  friendship 
something  which  combined  at  the  same  time  the  open-hearted- 
ness  of  the  sailor,  the  dignity  of  the  general  of  an  army,  the 
politeness  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 

the  Christian Ooodness  was  the  soul  of  his  sentiments, 

his  character,  his  entire  life ;  it  made  a  part  of  him ;  it  was 
himself, — ^kindness,  simple,  frank,  affectionate,  cordial;  kind- 
ness, inexhaustible  in  its  source  and  in  its  effects;  kindness, 
disinterested  in  its  principle  and  persevering  in  its  fruits ;  kind- 
ness, which  knew  no  suspicion  of  evil,  and  which  saw  it  neither 
in  men-nor  in  things."  ^ 

Admiral  Ver-Huell  was  taken  from  his  friends  and  from  the 
Church  the  25th  of  October,  1845.  He  was  aged  sixty-nine 
years. 

We  might  notice  in  the  internal  state  of  the  Keformed  com- 
munion a  few  facts  more,  such  as  the  establishment  of  separate 
bodies,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  Dissenters  of  several  denomi- 
nations. But  these  were  only  local  manifestations,  and  of  little 
extent ;  which,  while  offering  in  their  own  bosom  examples  of 
a  lively  faith  and  pious  devotion,  had  no  influence  upon  the 
general  state  of  French  Protestantism. 


IX 


We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  task.  The  Kevolution  of  1848 
has  exercised  till  the  present  time  no  important  influence  upon 
the  Eeformed  communion,  taken  bA  a  whole.    There  have  been 

'  M.  Qnndpierre,  MUee  $ur  leviee-amiral  Ver-MttUy  p.  88  taxdpauim. 


fl-jll  TIIK  lilN'l-oUV  OK 

I'll)  luii  Witrd  iiiiiiiiig  llin  I*rii1oHtanU  of  Fnmco  friendly  gather- 
iii^n,  111  s\liirli  llu\v  liavii  |iiv|iutv(l  now  pi*ojccU  of  ecclesiastical 
ui'^ituittitiitii  i  liiit  >orv  linlo  hiH  lioon  luvoniplisheil. 

Tlio  l*ii»\  iniiuial  ( i«i\  iM'iitnont,  uttsorUul  in  bi>  nmnv  other  affairs, 
\\\\\  htii  loiu'U  loli^itmn  iittnv^ls.  It  only  i^issotl  a  ilecrec  direct- 
\\\^  iluil  %-iiiLonii  iihiiriMinod  tor  m*ts  which  cinicerneil  the  free 
i\\vM\  i>o  ol'  thoir  \^\Mship  shouKl  U^  iiuimHliatelv  sot  at  libeitv, 
MU\I  \Uik\  tho  tiuv>B  hhouhl  Iv  iv.uitUHl  \vhioh  thov  had  not  vet 
|VH\xl       li  was  a  hv»ma^o  rv-Mvlcswl^  as  tl:o  prvair.Ko  deoIareJ. 

j44.:.v\.   t.  ^  i.i    ii.ivi  *iiv»;i;j»    :i   i.>    :■-•*'  j.or'iul.  "lit:  J-*  'u.  -.    /■?!- 

.X  f  «   '4V..f«\. 

1-      N'.'.         ^  '  ...^'-  ■'..,     »:iv»    •«u;.'i:>i:o*      k      *.JX.'±r*'i»      •:!     t:1-_:^     Tils 
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more  than  forty  millions.  Thus,  in  fine,  all  the  French  will  bo 
free  and  equal  in  religion,  as  they  are  in  politics." 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  agitation  of  minds  and  institu- 
tions,  every  thing  was  possible.  The  defenders  of  the  commu- 
nions officially  recognized,  were  held  in  restless  expectation,  ready 
to  suflFer  the  separation  if  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  intimating  their  preferences  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  union. 

Several  delegates  of  the  Beformed  churches  assembled,  of  their 
own  accord,  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  May,  1848.  They  had 
been  summoned  partly  by  the  common  exigencies  and  appre- 
hensions. There  was  no  regularity  in  the  origin  of  their  mis- 
sion ;  some  had  been  appointed  by  unanimous  vote,  others  by 
the  consistories,  or  even  by  the  presidents  of  the  consistories. 
There  was  no  proportion,  besides,  in  the  representation ;  certain 
churches,  near  Paris,  sent  five  or  six  delegates  for  a  single  con- 
sistorial  division ;  other  churches,  on  the  contrary,  had  sent  only 
one  for  three  or  four  consistories.  There  was  no  uniformity, 
either,  in  the  powers  of  the  delegates ;  some  were  authorized  to 
enter  thoroughly  into  ecclesiastical  discussions,  and  others  pro- 
hibited. Such  an  assembly  could  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  body 
more  regularly  chosen  by  the  members  of  legal  Protestantism. 

They  were  first  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  great  majority  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  alliance,  reserving  ex- 
pressly the  dignity  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  They  next 
made  an  electoral  rule  for  the  formation  of  an  assembly  which, 
having  titles  well  authenticated,  could  treat  on  current  affairs. 

This  new  assembly  opened  its  session  the  11th  of  September, 
1848.  The  members  had  been  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  two 
classes,  the  mass  of  the  flocks  having  designated  the  electors 
charged  with  the  choice  of  delegates.    Each  one  of  the  ninety- 
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two  consistorial  churches  had  been  invited  to  appcnnt  a  delegate, 
ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Three  consistories  only  declined,  beeides 
the  two  Faculties  of  Theology  of  Montanban  and  Strasbourg, 
who  sent  no  repre8entati<»i.  The  assembly  numbered  <»ily  fiom 
seventy  to  eighty  members.  It  was,  moreovo*,  merdy  an  assem- 
bly for  counsel  It  could  rest  on  no  legal  basis.  The  goTem- 
ment  did  not  recc^nize  it«  and  the  churches  were  entirely  free 
to  accept  its  resolutions  or  to  reject  them. 

Long  and  serious  debates  were  held  on  die  question  of  the 
(Vnfessions  of  Faith.  At  last^  by  an  almost  unanimous  vcte.  tbe 
astsemblv  decidetl  that*  oonfcurmaMv  to  the  wish  of  the  seseralitv 
of  the  churvhiMs  i:  would  not  touch  dcvtiinal  maners^  and  that 
the  quesriv^n  shvvjdd  be  postjvned  to  a  more  propitioi^  time.  An 
addietsi^  was  preparvd.  in  which,  while  avoiding  the  deKsc-c  o€ 
ciHxtxvwer^ed  doctrinal  i«ot2is  in  oce  s«ise  c-r  asp^cher.  the  niax-r- 
ity  expressed  their  common  Ivliefl 

A  :ew  rrrombers  prxessed  agaiisst  ihi?  coc'^has*:^.  az>i  ssectoei- 
Tfcey  have  since  Kmi-e^i,  wi;h  the  tidereC'iicCi  Coz^garij-a* 
which  alreadv  eiisctd,  a  new  reIir"-:^GS  s«.*cierr,  -n-Irr  ii-r  rizie 
of  (\i'.vi  Ic^  E'^ti^^  I^o^n-yn^'^ri^^  'i{  F^^^/i'>\  Tb«r  freciil 
STT^Ai  orened  ie  i'-th  of  Aiir^sc^  Ifii* ;  ::  'irew  x:  a  rr:52ss:-:s. 

rej^resecLTed. 

A:^er  'i-iscsc!;;  of  doL'crin.iI  ';ir5SC'?cs^  tie  General  Aisesi*:!^ 

strivti'-'L^;.  ±>  "ie  ':j6?i5  .f  tie  <ci«;z:e*  rv.  nrtriizt^i  -mch  par::c!irar 
ci'irri  i:?  ir  ;fS%je:::'t:JL  ^^ieci'in:  .:  tie  Fr^f:^05:c^!Ja.  sy^ten.  rrs- 
servM^  t::e  izsc"ntci»:a  >;c  tie  jiJitiril  <.-:c:?i&crJe5w  sai?«*eti*i  tifini 
!X*  tie  special  svtiiL'^is.  izd  ■'■^rrin*^*^*  5.r  a  «n3r^  jnii  '^--wil  rf 
the  eeclesiisscltrjl  e^ijfce,  a  General  Si^*.«L  wiiuii  ^niiii 
Ue  a£  rtiTiiiir  L 
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This  plan  of  organization,  communicated  to  the  minister  of 
worship,  has  not  yet  been  acted  on.  We  do  not  suppose  that  it 
will  become  the  object  of  a  legislative  proposition.  The  churches 
themselves  have  had  different  opinions  on  several  of  the  articles 
it  contains,  and  have  shown  little  desire  for  its  support  from  the 
government. 

While  Protestantism  attempted  to  modify  its  internal  r6gime, 
and  its  relations  with  the  civil  authority,  the  National  Assembly 
was  discussing  the  Constitution.  It  adopted  the  two  following 
articles :  "  Every  one  professes  freely  his  religion,  and  receives 

from  the  State,  for  the  exercise  of  his  worship,  an  equal  protec- 

* 

tion.  The  ministers  of  the  religions  at  present  recognized  by  the 
law,  and  of  those  which  may  be  recognized  for  the  future,  have 
the  right  to  receive  a  stipend  from  the  State." 

We  may  remark,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  no  longer  named 
in  the  Constitution.  Not  only  has  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  State,  but  it  has  not  even  preserved  the  distinction  which 
had  been  left  it  in  the  Corcordat  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Charter 
of  1830, — that  of  being  designated  as  the  religion  of  the  majority 
of  the  French.  No  privilege,  therefore,  for  Catholicism,  no  ap- 
pearance of  privilege ;  full,  perfect,  absolute  equality  between  all 
acknowledged  worships,  so  that  the  Constitution  would  be  vio- 
lated, if  the  government  granted  to  the  Koman  Church  any  pre- 
eminence whatever.  Three  centuries  of  efforts  and  struggles 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  registration  of  this  grand  decision 
of  justice  in  the  laws,  and  perhaps  there  is  still  need  of  its  being 
better  apprehended  and  better  applied  in  moral  life.  A  people 
educated  in  Catholicism,  reduces  to  practice  with  more  difficulty 
than  any  other  complete  equality  of  religious  communions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  besides,  that  this  equality  exists  only  for 
the  worships  which  are  or  may  be  recognized  by  the  State.  The 
advocates  of  separation  have  not  been  satisfied,  and  the  question 
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of  the  suppression  of  the  hudyet  des  culks  continues  to  be  agi- 
tated by  a  few  organs  of  the  i-eligious  and  political  press.  It  is 
a  problem  which  the  future  will  solve. 

The  conduct  of  the  different  administrations  which  have  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  France,  since  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
has  given  cause  for  more  than  one  protest,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Societies  and  Independent  cliurchcs,  or  of  oflScial  Protestant- 
ism. But  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  facts  which  date  from  y^ter- 
da)'.  The  coimtry  is  in  a  period  of  crisis  and  transition ;  nothing 
is  settled,  and  tliis  vacillation  exjJains  many  things,  ^  ^out, 
however,  justifying  them.  We  will  hope  tliat  liberty  and  equal- 
ity of  religion  will  at  last  prevail  in  popular  opinion,  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  the  laws,  and  become  a  sovereign  maxim  of 
conduct  for  rulers  as  well  as  citizens. 

French  Protestantism  has  written  almost  nothing  within  the 
last  two  years.  It  is  wrapt  in  meditation  on  grand  political 
events ;  it  observes,  it  waits.  N"cw  ideas  are  working  there  as 
elsewhere.  TVhat  will  be  the  result  ?  God  only  knows ;  for  us  it 
is  enough  to  know  that  God  reigns.  lie  has  given  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France  days  of  faith  and  triumph ;  he  has  protected 
them,  during  long  generations,  against  the  blows  of  persecutors ; 
and  his  hand,  which  hiis  j^rotected  the  fathers,  will  not  abandon 
their  children. 


FINIS. 


